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Preface 


“Revolutions/’ wrote Leon Trotsky—who made no small contribution 
to the art and to the commentary—“are always verbose.” And what is 
true of revolutiems gcneially is even truer of the Bolshevik revolution. 
Probably more has been written about the “October” revolution, and its 
philosophic and historical background and aftermath, than about any other 
revolution in the history of man. 

This, obviously, poses some difficulties for an editor of a Book of 
Readings, (Jllearly, anything resembling consensus on what ought to be 
included is precluded. At the same time, it becomes all the more necessary 
for the editor to state the presuppositions and premises that guided his 
selections. 

No serious and conscientious student of Soviet affairs would deny that 
wide differences of opinion—often tenably supported—exist among scholars 
and waiters regarding the development, nature, and prospects of the Soviet 
system. A basic premise on which this book proceeds, accordingly, is that 
understanding is likely to be enhanced by recognizing and giving con¬ 
sideration to variant positions on complex and controversial issues affecting 
the U.S.S.R. 

It is another premise that both the form and substance of Soviet rule 
in the U.S.S.R. w^ere considerably affected and influenced by peculiarly 
Russian history and circumstances. Selections deal, therefore, with the 
Tsarist heritage generally and, in greater depth, with the history of Russia 
from about the end of serfdom to the Bolshevik revolution. 

A fundamental assumption, reflected in the plan of this book, is that a 
knowledge of Marxist and Leninist theory is of great importance for a 
true understanding of the Soviet order; for, while Leninist theory, in vital 
respects, departed from Marxist theory—and Marxist-Leninist theory has, 
in some fundamentals, been attenuated or discarded in Soviet practice— 
theory not only played an important role in organizing the Bolshevik revo¬ 
lution and state but is part of the ethos of Soviet society. It has, as 
Edward Hallett Carr has written, “the status of a creed which purports to 
inspire every act of state power”; .so that even the process of emasculation 
requires appropriate genuflection. Certainly, Marxist-leninist theory—how¬ 
ever distorted—continues to inspire Communist-led revolutionary move¬ 
ments. As Lenin wrote: “Without a revolutionary theory, there can be no 
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revolutionary movement/' Moreover, Marxisl-Leninist tlieory merits evalu¬ 
ation as a bod) of doctrine claiming scientific validity and universal a[>- 
plirabilif). ( I here is an imjx>rtant stliool of thougbt wliieli denies lliat 
theory has much, if any, relevance to xSovict practice, d his position is 
represented.) 

Selection of readings was further guided by the convic tion that the basis 
lor the non-dcmocratic and totalitarian character of Soviet institutions was 
largely laid—however unwittingly on the part of some Avho participated in 
the process—by the end of 1921 with the failure of the World Revolution, 
the loss by the Bolsheviks of even militant working class support, the 
destruction of all opposition parties, and the outlawry of factions within 
the Communist Party. Certainly, this dictatorial basis was faiily definitively 
established by the end of 1928 when Stalin, aftcT a serit's of internecine 
Party struggles, had obtained a position of almost unchallengeable power 
(although its apogee was probably not reached until scjtne \cars thereafter). 
Accordingly, the jirocess by which the Bolshevik Revolution “went wrong," 
abandoned so-called proletarian democracy, and tlien intra-Party democracy, 
is closely examined. 

Fotalitarianism having taken rcjot with the triumph of Stalin, the book 
shifts to analyses and appraisals, largely contemporary, of the Soviet jx)- 
litical, economic and, to a Icfsser extent, social sNstems. Apart from limita¬ 
tions of space which piecluded detailed chronolc^gical treatment, this is in 
accord with the intended emphasis on the lundamental character and spirit 
of Soviet institutions. Similarly, little or no attention is devoted to details 
of organization and structure of Soviet institutions, d'hese details are of 
real importance to the specialist but are not likely to be long remembered 
by the non-specialist. 

On the political sidc% the Soviet System is examined from five focal 
points of interest: I he j)rovisions of the Constitution; 1 he extent tc3 which 
these represent reality and myth in Soviet ]>ractice; The role cjf terror as a 
system ol power (including Khrushchev’s own analysis of the part it played 
in the Stalin era); Who rules in Russia?; I'he problem of non-violent and 
orderly succession. 

In a thoroughly planned economy there is a close interrelationship and 
intc^rdependence between politics and economics beyond anything known 
under capitalism. The fact is, tocj, that the belief of Soviet leaders in the 
ultimate triumph of socialism throughout the world is based, in major 
j)art, upon its alleged superiority as an economic, system over capitalism. 

I hc Soviet economic system—its successes, failures and prospects—is fully 
and rigorously ccjnsidered, analyzed and evaluated. 

I'he final section has a twofold concern: with the impact of Soviet 
totalitarianism on the beliefs, loyalties, habits and social behavior of the 
Soviet people; and, additionally, with the durability of Soviet totalitarian- 
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ism—a subject whidi lias aroused considerable speculation since the death 
of Stalin and has obvious external as well as internal importance. 

It will be observed that the book contains no detailed and systematic 
tliscussion of Soviet policies affecting some particular groups and social 
areas. In light of the need to make choices, this proved unavoidable. 
Similarly, there is no treatment of Soviet foreign policy or of American 
foreign policy concerned with the U.S.S.R. Here, too, exclusion was un¬ 
fortunately necessary. Although internal policy was uiKjucstionably alfeclcd 
by Soviet external policy in a jnocess of interaction, to do justice to foreign 
])olicy—its history, motivations, and limitations—requires another volume. 

It is not pretended that the use of diverse sources on many aspects of 
Soviet thcoiy and practice suggests neutrality. I’he book reflects a strong 
bias in favor of denifKiacy and against dictatorship. Nevertheless, the 
attempt has been made to set forth—so far as practical—significant and 
divergent opinions, including the official Soviet view, on many of the great 
issues discussed. Inevitably, this has meant the inclusion of some of the 
most distinguished, as well as authoritative, writers in the Soviet field. It 
is hoped that the varied and conflicting opinions—sometimes among 
seminal scholars—will make clear the complexities of the subject matter, 
encourage wider reading, and tend to raise the level of discourse about the 
U.S.S.R. to a more informed and sophisticated plane. 

1 am, of course, tremendously indebted to the authors and publishers 
whose materials are reprinted in this volume. Acknowledgment of per¬ 
mission is specifically made at appropriate points in this book. Separate 
mention must be made, however, of permission to quote the following: 
Ivan Turgenev’s “The 1 hieshold,” from A Treasury of Russian Life and 
Humor, edited by john Couiiios, published by Coward-Mc(]ann, Inc., 19Tf; 
yVlexander Pushkin’s “lO Chaadayev,” from The Poems, Plays and Prose of 
Pushkin, edited by Avrahm Yarmolinsky, publislied by Random House, 
Inc., Ifi.^fi; and Vladimir Kirillov’s “We,” from Russian Literature Since 
the War, edited by Joshua Kunitz, and published by Roni 8c Cfaer, Inc., 
1918. 

I am grateful to many of rriy students who, over a period of fifteen years 
in my classes on Government and Politics in the U.S.S.R., subjectccl my 
ideas to critical examination and raised challenging questions. In particu¬ 
lar, I am indebted to two such students, Robert Scheer, who worked closely 
with and assisted me in the difficult late stages of assembling the material 
for the manuscript, and Morton Schwartz, wdio made some useful sug¬ 
gestions. 

I am also grateful to many scholars in the Soviet field who gave me 
the benefit of their criticism and advice; but especially to R. N. Ciirew 
Hunt, Charles B. McLane, and John G. Stoessinger who made detailed sug¬ 
gestions. I am appreciative of the counsel of ray colleagues at The City 
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College, Hillman M. Bishop, Ivo Ducachek, and John Herz. My thanks go 
to T heodore Shabad, who assisted me in tracking down recent amendments 
to the Soviet constitution; to Dr. Bernard L. Kotcn, of the Library for 
Interciiltural Studies, for his helpfulness; and to my secretary, Mrs. Mathilda 
Lerner, who was burdened with typing chores. 

The aid of my wife, Clara, with the many tasks in preparing the 
manuscript was considerable. Even more valuable were her help in the 
search for suitable materials, her unfailing encouragement and patience, 
and her practical and sage advice which often resolved what for a time 
appeared to be insuperable difficulties. 

Samuel Hendel 
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TOWARD AN UNDERSTANDING 

OF THE U.S.S.R. 


1. A Plea for Objectivity 



“Ini[)ani;ilily is a dream; honesty is a duty/' 

GaF.TANO SALVFMlNr 

“Seek sim|)Iicity, and distrust it.” 

A. N. WiiriKHEAi) 

“There is no ill Avhiih may not b(‘ dissipated, like the dark, if you let 
in a stronger light upon it. . . . 11 the liglu ^\e use is but a [>aJtry and narrow 
taper, most objects will cast a shadow wider than themselves.” 

Hr.xR^ David Tmori.au 

“If we begin with certainties, we shall end in doubts; but if we begin 
with doubts, and are patient in them, wc shall end in certainties.” 


Francis Bacon 



Chapter 1 

A Plea for Objectivity 


Books on SoxJ/rt tJtrory and practice are "'as the sands of the seashore.'" 
Those confornnn<^ to official Soviet explanations and rationalizations arc 
imcritically laudatory and often invohfe distortions of historical fact. At the 
other extrenie are the reports of critics of the U.S.S.R. ivho picture com- 
rnnnisni as **a giga?itic chamber of intellectual and moral horrors." To be 
sure, the story abounds in horror. ''But this" as Isaac Deutschcr xvrites, "is 
only one of its elements; and exnni this, the demonic, has to be translated 
ifito terms of human rnotixfcs and interests." Moreoxier, consideration should 
proceed xvith soxne understanding and appreciation of the special history, 
geography, and circumstances xvhich—to an important degree—shaped So¬ 
viet policies and institutiojis. Desirable, too, is axfoidance of the oversimpli¬ 
fications often charaeteristie of extreme cold-xear partisanship and pressures. 

It must be recognized, hoxcexier, that even the serious and fair-mifxded 
student of Russian affairs confronts many difficulties. For one, pre-revolu¬ 
tionary Russian history is little known in the West except in superficial and 
imaginatixie fashion. For another, Marxist-Leninist theory, xehich purports 
to be the basis of Soxiiet practice, is ambiguous and ijiconsistent in signifi¬ 
cant segments, and is seldom read except in crudely excerpted form; and 
the extent of its real influence on Soviet practice is seriously controxierted. 

Other difficulties derive from the complexity and dynamism of the So¬ 
viet system xvhich extends over a vast land mass of more than S million 
square miles and a great variety of peoples xoho number oxjer 210 millions. 
In little ?nore than forty years of histoiy the Soxnet Union has passed 
through sexjcral more or less clearly differentiated phases of dexielopment in 
its economic, ynilitary, religious, jninority, educational policies and pro¬ 
grams—to name but a fexv. Then, too, close and detailed knoxvlcdge of the 
background, experience, thinking, and motixmtions of Soxnet leaders is not 
generally axmilable as it is in respect to their Western counterparts. 

Secrecy and censorship (as xvell as expunging and distortion)—continue 
to impede the process of gathering reliable information and data about the 
Soviet system. On the other hand, there has been some noteworthy relaxa¬ 
tion and improxfement in these areas in recent years. In gemeral, in fields 
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hewing little or no military significance, there is little doubt that much 
official Soviet information is substantially complete and accurate, (A dis^ 
cussion specifically *'On the Reliability of Soxnet Statistics'*—particularly 
economic statistics—appears in Chapter 15.) 

Notzoithstanding formidable difficulties it is, 1 believe, fair to say that 
the extent to zehich Russian policy, and hence Russia itself, is ''a riddle 
xurapped in a mystery inside an enigma,” is greatly exaggerated. Even 
Churchill, who used the phrase xvith respect to Soviet foreign policy, added 
”but perhaps there is a key. That key is Russian national interest.” Apart 
from the proceedings at high lexiels, xvhich are shrouded in great secrecy, 
there is a considerable body of dependable knoxidedge and information 
about many aspects of Soviet life. This is, in no small part, due to the xoork 
of devoted scholars, journalists, diplomats, and many others xvho brought 
to their uniting and comments about the U.S.S.R. a high degree of intellect 
tual integrity and objectwity. 

The Berman article is reprinted here as one provocatixje analysis of the 
sources and dangers of American misconceptions about the U.S.S.R. It 
should be added that some Western scholars xuould take issue xvith some of 
his comments—on the viability and durability of the Soviet systexn, for 
example. Some of these differences are reflected in xjarious sections of this 
book. 


THE DEVIL AND SOVIET RUSSIA 

Harold J. Berman * 


An old lady who could never bring herself to speak ill of anyone was 
asked what she thought of the Devil. “Well/' she replied after a pause, “he 
is very hard-workingl’' 

The old lady understated the Devil's virtues. He is also very intelligent. 
He knows how to win friends and influence people. In the words of Bishop 
Emrich of Michigan, writing on Some Neglected Aspects of Communism, 
“the Devil is not a derelict on 'skid row.' He is not a 'bum'; for this type of 
person is weak, pathetic, disorganized, lacking in will, sick, and not strong 
enough to stand against a single policeman. . . . The Devil is quite dif¬ 
ferent. . . . He is patient . . . well organized, disciplined, persuasive, and 
attractive." 

* Professor of Law at Harvard Law School; research associate and member of the 
executive committee of the Russian Research Center of Harvard University. He is the 
author of several books on Soviet law, as well as a book of essays entitled The Russians 
in Focus. The selection originally appeared in The American Scholar, Vol. 27 (Spring, 
1958), pp. 147-152. By permission. 
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What makes him the Devil, says Bishop Emrich, is that “with all his 
virtues he is going in the wrong direction; and since he possesses virtues, 
he goes in the wrong direction effectively. The Devil, says traditional 
Christian though! with profound insight, is a fallen angcl.“ 

In both Soviet and American thinking there is a strong strain of 
puritan ism which tends to turn opponents into enemies, enemies into 
devils, and devils into ugly monsters. An American reading what is printed 
in Soviet literature about life in the United States can only laugh at the 
fantastic caricatures that arc presented to the Russian people as sober 
realities. It is a bitter truth that Russians who get a chance to read what 
is written about life in the Soviet Union in y\merican newpapers, maga¬ 
zines and books—and today more and more Russians get that chance—also 
find, often, not reality but a ridiculous distortion of reality. 

In August and September of 1955, 1 met in Moscow about ten United 
States senators and representatives who were taking advantage of the new 
“Geneva spirit" to get a firsthand glimpse of what they previously had 
known mainly from newspaper accounts and committee reports. Without 
exception they manifested great surprise, often amounting to amazement, at 
what they saw. In particular they said they had expected to find the morale 
of the people and the standard of living much lower than they appeared to 
be. 

In May of 1957 in Moscow, I told this to the head of one of the 
largest American communications networks, and I added that J thought the 
American congressmen had expected to find barbed wire in the streets and 
people walking around with their heads hanging and their bodies bent. 
He replied, “Well, that's what I had expected to find." 

Of the dozens of American tourists whom I met during two visits to 
Russia, the overwhelming majority said they found conditions of life in 
Russia much better than they had anticipated. The list includes newspaper 
editors, businessmen, college professors, college students, agricultural ex¬ 
perts, women television broadcasters—and American specialists on Soviet 
affairsi Many of them said, half in despair and half in jest, “What am I 
going to say when I get back to the United States?" 

It is not for the Russians to complain, of course, if Americans have too 
black a picture of their country; the Soviet policy of secrecy has been one of 
the important contributing causes of our misconceptions. But our own 
press and radio, our own political propaganda and our own vscholarship 
also bear an important share of the responsibility. 

Yet the real reason is deeper—deeper than Soviet secrecy, deeper than 
American one-sidedness in reporting. I’hc fact is that together with a great 
deal of rubbish there are also excellent accounts of daily life in the Soviet 
Union by American correspondents in Russia, and there arc many Ameri¬ 
can books which analyze Soviet institutions in an objective and scholarly 
manner. But American readers of these reports and books all too often 
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simply reject, subconsciously, those images which conflict witli ilieir pre- 
conceptions. 

years ago an American newspaper corresponclenl in Moscow 
wrote an account of the May Day parade in wiiich he described people 
singing and dancing in the streets and enjoying ihemselves thoroughly. 
His newspaper published the account, but at the same time it ran an 
editorial in which it portrayed an embittered Russian people forced by 
their hated government to demonstrate in favor of a revolution which they 
did not want. 

The corresj)ondent, in recounting this to me, saitl that he thcreu])on 
wrote a letter to his editor in which he said, '‘J was there—1 saw it—they 
w'erc not bitter, they wxre happy, they were having a good time.'* d'hc 
editorial writer wrote back, in eflc‘( t, that they may have appeared happy, 
but that actually they could not have been happy, in view of the evils 
of the system under which they live. 

It is probably fruitless to argue about whether or not Russians are 
happy. It is of critical import am e, however, to recogni/e that the notion 
that brcaiisc coininnnisrn Is nnl the people who Ui^e under it must be 
wretched is based on a false conception of exnl. 

It is a false conception of evil which assumes that men who believe in 
evil doctrines—such as the doctrine of world revolution or the doctrine of 
the dictatorship of the proletariat—cannot at the same time woik to ac¬ 
complish great humanitarian benefits. It is an elementary fact, for exam{)le, 
that under the leadership of the Communist party ol the Soviet Union the 
number cjf doctors in Russia increased from about 20,000 in 1917 to about 
300,000 in 1957, and that in the same period and under the same leader¬ 
ship illiteracy declined from over 50 per cent to less than 5 per cent. 

It is a false conception of evil which assumes that men who ordered 
the shooting of Hungarian women and children attemj)ting to flee from 
terror could not at the same time sponsor a scries of reforms designed to 
humani/e conditions of detention in Soviet labor camps and to improve 
the system of criminal trials in the intc^rest of the accused. 1 he assumptiem 
sounds so plausible—yet it is contradicted not f)nly in the particular case 
cjf the Soviet leadership in 195b but also ccjuntless times in history. Did 
not Cromwell, the great restorer of English liberties, Heat tlie Irish with 
barbaric cruelty? Did not Americans who fought for the inalienable rights 
of ‘*all men" at the same time buy and sell slaves? 

A group of prominent American law^yers visited Russia in 1956 in 
order to observe the Soviet legal system in operation. One of them later 
published an account of his impressions, the gist of wdiich was that the 
Soviet legal system, despite some superficial resemblances tc^ the k^gal 
systems of civilized countries, is necessarily a sham and a farce since the 
political leaders can and do rely lic^avily on force and secrecy as instruments 
of policy, and have absolute power to change the law as they will. Further, 
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he argued, where there is no Ix liel in Ciod (here ran be no just system for 
the adjudication of disputes. In view of (lie salisladion wJiirh all righteous 
])eople can derive from (Iiis re;isoning, it is distonc(‘rting to note that the 
great system of Roman law was developed under tvrants who ernjiloyed 
terror against their enemies, who had absolute power, and wlio did not 
believe in God. 

Is it really possible that Joseph Stalin, a cruel despot who ordered 
hundreds of thousands of people suspected of political opposition sent to 
labor camps in remote regions of Siberia without even the j^retense of a 
fair trial, at the same time established a system of law and justice designed 
tcj operate fairly and objectively in nonpolirical cases? It is not only pos¬ 
sible: it is a fact. Hut why shoidd it appear strange? 

Our notion that the tyrant can only do wrong is linked, as I have 
suggested, to our puritan tradition, with its fire-and-brimstone concept of 
hell. It is linked also to our national immaturity which leads us to see 
moral issues in terms ol blac k and white, “good guys*’ versus “bad guys.” 
It is linked, in addition, to an unconscious desire to cover up our own lack 
of high common purpose by crc‘ating an external symbol of evil, a Moby 
Dick, through which we find a release from our frustrations. 

The fire-and-brarnstone theory of totalitarianism, popularized in 
Orwell’s 19S4 and expourrdeci in learned (ernrs by many of our leading 
schcjlars, is comforting to us. Like the Pharisee we can say, “Ciod, I thank 
thee, that 1 am not as other men are, extortioners, unjust, adulterers, or 
even as this publicarr.” 

Sucli .self-righteousness blinds us to the true nature of evil. In the Bible 
the Devil tempts Christ with bread, with ]K>wer over all the kingdoms of 
the world, and with miracles. So the totalitarian state offers its followers 
economic .security, political power and sensational technological progress 
—all in return for one thing: absolute sub.serviencc to the high priest of 
these gods, the party. 

But why speak of tlie positive achievements of the Soviet system, people 
often ask, when the most important feature of that system is tlie lack of 
freedom to defy the party line? And even granting that American writers 
have exaggerated the violence, injustice, bureaucracy and poverty of life 
under the Semet regime, why should we advertise that fact? Don’t we thereby 
weaken ourselves in our fight against communism? 

The first answer is that if we have begun to test truth in terms of 
how u.seful it is politically, we have already lost the most important battle 
in the fight against communism. The second an.swer is that it is only by 
giving full credit to the positive achievements of the Soviet system that we 
can prepare ourselves to meet its challenge. 

The Soviet systcmi as it exists in popular imagination—with 20 million 
prisoners in Siberian labor camps, workers ground down by management, 
every tenth person an informer, people afraid to talk about anything—is 
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no challenge to us at all. Such a system could not survive a single major 
crisis. 

The Soviet system which actually has been created is quite difTerent. 
It is a working totalitarianism, a viable totalitarian order, capable of surviv¬ 
ing the death of its leading personalities, capable, very likely, of surviving 
even a defeat in war. It is a system which gives promise of achieving the 
very goals it has set for itself: economic security, political power and tech¬ 
nological progress—by the very means it proclaims: absolute subservience 
to party disci])linc and the party line. 

The challenge of this system is that it meets certain real needs of 
twentieth-century man—the need for unity and the need for a common 
social purjK)se- 

It is of no use to fight communism by showing that the materialist 
aims which it proclaims can be achieved better by democratic means, since 
the underlying appeal of communism is not only in its aims but also—and 
primaril)'—in the process of mobilizing people to achieve those aims. By 
creating a mobilized social order, the Communist party provides peaceful 
outlets for service, self-sacrifice, tliscipline and other virtues usually as¬ 
sociated with military life. 

If we really want to defeat communism, there is only one way to do it. 
7'hat way is so obvious one would be embarrassed to speak of it if it were 
not for the fact that it is the one thing that people who talk about fighting 
communism generally fail to mention. We must construct a social order 
in which the goals of justice, mercy and morality take precedence over 
economic security, political power and technological progress, and w^e must 
freely, through voluntary associations, pour into that social order the same 
spirit of service, self-sacrifice and common purpose that under the Soviet 
system is induced by party discipline. 

Otherwise, Khrushchev’s prediction that our grandchildren will be 
Communists may wx*ll come true (though of course they would not call 
themselves Communists but true democrats), and one of the most cherished 
American illusions may finally be disproved—that good always triumphs 
over evil in the end. 
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TO CHAADAYEV 


Not long we basked in the illusion 
Of love, of hope, of quiet fame; 

Like morning mists, a dream’s delusion, 
Youth’s pastimes vanished as they came. 

But still, with strong desires burning. 

Beneath oppression’s fatefid hand, 

The sunimons of the fatherland 
We are impatiently iliscerning; 

In hoj)e, in torment, we are turning 
Toward freedom, waiting her command. . . . 
T hus anguished do young lovers stand 
Who wait the promised tryst with yearning. 
While freedom kindles us, my friend, 

While honor calls us and we hear it. 

Come: to our country let us tend 
The noble promptings of the spirit. . . . 
Comrade, believe: joy’s star will leap 
l^pon our sight, a radiant token; 

Russia will rouse from her h)ng sleep; 

And where autocracy lies, broken, 

Our names shall yet be graven deep. 


Alexander Pushkin 



Chapter 2 

The Tsarist Heritage 


The jorni nrul coui.oit oj Soxnet rule in the U.S.S.R. xeere consider ably 
afftrfed and influetu ed by peculiarly Russian history and circumstances 
—this is 'Undeniable. Ctni it be doubted, for example, that had a proletarian 
revolution (onie to EnghnnI it would have established institutions and 
pursued internal policies dilferent in fundamental respects from those which 
were, in fact, established and pursued in Russia? Early in the twentieth 
century, England was a country with a powerful industrial base, a large 
?niddle class, a mature proletariat, a high degree of literacy, and a developed- 
tradition of democracy, Russia, on the other hand, was then a relatively 
backxvard, predoininantly agricultural, and largely illiterate country with 
a long history of despotism and fanaticism—whose Fundamental Laxvs 
proclaimed the monarch an '^unlimited autocrat'' to whom obedience was 
ordained by (rod himself." 

This history gave substance to Alexander Herzen's prophetic comment 
in lH‘y] that "communism is the Russian autocracy turned upside doxon" 
and to the statement of William Henry Chamberlin that "the monarchical 
absolutism of Nicholas 1 ivas the naUnal parent of the revolutionary abso¬ 
lutism of Lenin." Thai is not to say that choices made and. fortuitous 
circumstances could not and did not alter the course of Soviet history. It 
is only to suggest that events must be appraised in the context of the historic 
background in which they occurred. Some light is shed on that historic 
background in the broad caiixuis spread by William Henry Chamberlin and 
in the detailed story, beginning in JS‘>7, told by George Vernadsky. Histori¬ 
ans differ, of course, in their interpretations of Tsarist histoiy but few 
challenge Air. Chamberlin's basic thesis. Some of Professor Vernadsky's 
characterizations of leading figures and policies meet ivith greater dissent. 
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THE SOVIET UNION CANNOT ESCAPE 
RUSSIAN HISTORY 

William Henry Chamberlin* 


The Soviet Union cannot escape Russian history. . . . From the mo¬ 
ment wlicn the Russians emerge on the liistorical stage one finds them 
engaged in grim struggles, first for existence, then for the realization of 
(crlain goals of expansion. 

Geographically Russia was a bulwark of Europe against Asia and it 
bore some of the hardest blows inflicted by nomadic invaders from the East. 
In the early Kiev period of Russian history, in the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, there are records in the old chronicles of constant fighting 
with the wandering peoples of the steppe, the Polovtsi and Pechenegi. 

Russia was submerged in the flood of Tartar conquest in the thirteenth 
century. 'Flie Tartar rule was gradually shaken off during the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries. But Russian history for centuries was an almost 
continuous series of wars, regular and irregular, declared and undeclared, 
now with Oriental peoples like the Turks and the Tartars, now with the 
Western neighbors, Swedes, Poles, Lithuanians, who barred the Russian 
thrust towards the Baltic Sea. 

These wars were an important cause of the wretched poverty of the 
Russian people. They strained to the limit the human and material re¬ 
sources of the medieval Muscovite state. “Tlie state swelled and the people 
grew^ thin.” In this brilliant phrase Klyuchevsky summarizes the results of 
Russia’s slow and painful expansion of its frontiers during the seventeenth 
century. I'his expansion, like so many episodes in Russian history, was 
accompanied by a vast sacrifice of human lives. I'he last available penny 
w\as screwed out of the people in taxes, often with the aid of the knout, a 
peculiarly brutal Russian form of whip. A grotesque situation arose when 
people voluntarily wished to become serfs, in order to escape tax obli¬ 
gations. This method of tax-evasion became so prevalent that it was made 
punishable by whipping with the formidable knout. To be compelled to 
remain free by the threat of being beaten within an inch of your life if 
you preferred to become a serf: here was a characteristic grim Russian 
paradox. 

With most of its territory a vast plain, Russia lacked natural frontiers. 

* Former forcif^ri correspondent in the U.S.S.R., author of many hooks on the Soviet 
Union including Russia's Iron Af^e and The Russian Revolution. I his selection is re¬ 
printed from chapters 1 and 2 of The Russian Enigma by William Henry Clhamhcrlin, 
Copyright, 1943, by Charles Scribner’s Sons, with permission of llie publisher. 
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It was always vulnerable to land invasion. On four critical occasions its 
national independent existence hung in the balance as a result of foreign 
war, sometimes complicated by domestic turmoil. . . . From 1240, when the 
wild Tartar horsemen of Baty slaughtered the people of Kiev, until 1941 
and 1942, when the Germans wrought the same scenes of carnage and 
destruction with modern weapons, Russia has always lived under the over¬ 
hanging threat of war. 

7'here were some periods of fairly prolonged external peace, especially 
in the nineteenth century. Ihjt foreign war, actual or threatened, has 
always been a major force in Russian national dcvelojmient. I’his constant 
military pressure was not the only cause that made the Russian Tsar the 
most complete autocrat in Europe. But it was an irnj^ortant cause. And 
the organization of tlie country almost on the basis of an armed camp helped 
to clamp down the institution of serfdom in Russia. During the early 
Middle Ages the Russian [)easatits (oiild move freely, at stated times, from 
one landlord's estate to anotlier. But during tlie sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries there was increasing pressure to attach the peasant to the service of 
a single master. 

This was the result not only of the greed of the landlord class, but of 
the military exigencies of the time. The theory w\is put forward that, as 
the gentry had to fight in the I’sar’s army, the peasants were under an obli¬ 
gation to support, or, in the old Russian phrase, to “feed*' the gentry. 
Peter the Great lent a certain validity to this crude Russian conception of 
the “social contract" by issuing a scries of regulations that added up to a 
national labor service act. This Tsar of unbounded energy demanded that 
every young noble should serve the state, either in the armed forces or in 
the civil administration. . . . 

Of course freedom from the threat of foreign invasion was not the only 
factor that made for the strengthening of American democracy and indi¬ 
vidualism. The inherited Ihitish tradition of political self-government and 
the sovereignty of law, the absence of any large unassimilable indigenous 
population, the high standard of literacy, all played their part. But the 
almost universal American assumption of political democracy and of respect 
for the constitutional rights of the individual would have been subjected 
to a much graver strain if our history had been heavily checkered with 
major w^ars. . . . 

It is difficult for the American, accustomed to the ideas of separation 
of church and state, of freedom of opinion on religious questions, to under¬ 
stand either llie curious mixture of state control and other-wordly mysticism 
in the Russian Ortliodox C^hurch or the doctrinaire atheism of the Com¬ 
munists. d'here is no parallel in American histf)ry for the passionate fanati¬ 
cism that impelled tens of thousands of dissident Russian Old Believers, in 
the seventeenth century, to burn themselves alive as a protest against the 
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wickedness of the world, ;ind as a means ol escapin<:^ lioni this wickedness 
and from the persecution of llieir b(4ief. Bolli the ahsolulism ol the 
autocracy and tlie absolutism of the r(‘voIut ionat y regime ai e alien to the 
Western mind, with its traditions of tolerance. 

Russia, on its side, scaicely experienc ed the ellec t ol three great movc'- 
nients which became part of tlie common heritage ol ^Va^stern Europe and 
America: the Renaissattce, the Reformation and (lie French Revolution. 
Each of these movcmients, in its own way, contributed to the liberation ol 
the human peisonality, to the strengthening of individualism. . . . 

The rcjois of many Soviet ac tions and iiistitutions may be sought and 
found in events and develo[)niet!ts that occurred as far back as the days of 
Ivan the Terrible (1517-1581) and Peter the (dc at (1 r>S9-1725). 4 here is 
historic' justice and a|ipropriatenc‘ss in the lact that these two strongest 
figures in the long line of 'Tsars Iiave been rc-storccl to oHicial favor in the 
Soviet Union and commended to the admiration of the Russian people. 
Stalin is indebted to both these rulers for many models of policy, especially 
in such matters as canning out a thorough licjuidation of unde sired or 
suspected individuals and c lasses. 

If one weie called on to tiame a single^ dominant element in Russian 
history from tlie Middle Ages to the present lime it would be the unlitnited 
power of the ruler. The Russian I sar was an autocrat in a nutasure un¬ 
paralleled in Eurojrean countries. He was absolute master of the lives and 
property of his subjec ts, like a T urkish .Sultan or a T artar Khan. 

Of course dc^mocracy, in the modern sense of the term, did not exist 
in medieval Europe. A network of piivileges and distinctions separated the 
noble from the serf, the knight from the commoner, the wealthy nuTchant 
or master craftsman from the poorer classes in the cities. But in this 
European society theie was a system of checks and balances, at least among 
the higher classes. T he Chur ch possesscnl independerrt authority and could 
sometimes biTng the haughticjst nronarch to his kneels in repentance. The 
nobility often acted as a check on the Ciowir, the fr ee c ities orr the nobility. 
The privilc*ged orders were a counterpoise to each otiua and to the king. 
In the absence of any single all-coirtrolling absolutism was the gt i ni of 
future representative govenmrent. 

\dy difierent was the situation in Russia. No T sar went to Canossa 
to perform public penance. No medieval Russian sovc^reign found himself 
obliged lo limit his own authority by signing a diarter at the demand of 
rebellious bar ons. No court would have protec ted a subjec t who refused lo 
pay an exorbitant tax or to sunerrder a ])iece of properly which the Tsar 
desired. Many Tsars were assassinated irr palace coirspiracies. But no Rus¬ 
sian rulei was judged arrd sentenced lo death by a revolutionary court of 
his subjects, like Charles I in England arrd Tonis XVd in France.^ 

‘ I hcrt? have l)<*c*n .siuh a scene in Russian tiistory atlei tlie IJoIslicvik Revolu 

tion if it had not been for the exigencies of the Civil War. Nicholas IF his wife*, son 
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The last zcjiishy sobor, the Russian equivalent lor a parliament, met 
in ir>10. Alter that lime no natic)nal representative assem1>ly was held in 
Russia until lOOti. 1 he upsurge of the ievolutionary movement in HH)5 
induced Nicholas 11 to promulgate a (ainstilulion, which provided tor a 
Duma, or elected parliament. Ilut this body w^as tjuickly reduced to a pale 
and unrepresentative sliadow by arbitrary changes in the election law as 
soon as the revolutionary tide subsided and the autocracy again felt itself 
securely in the saddle. 

It is not only iji (he reuospect of modern times that the Russian 
autocracy secerns und’inopean in its unlimited power. A number of foreign¬ 
ers ivho visited Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries re])orted 
(heir impressions (d a despotism that went fat beyond anything with which 
(hey wTTe familiar in theii own countries. Ivan the Terrible made a show 
of his pow’ci to a visiting F.nglisli mercliant by ordering one of his courtiers 
to leajj to certain death. When the I'sar asked wdiethcr the British sover- 
eign (Queen Elizabeth) possessed similar power the British visitor drily 
replied that Her Majesty had better use for the necks of her subjects. 

J'here is little trace in Russian thinking of any idea that subjects pos¬ 
sessed any rights against the Tsar until the great intellectual awakening 
and flowxTing of Russian culture in the nineteenth century,^ And even 
then it was deeply significant for the future course of events that the 
majority cjf Russian revolutionary theorists were not so much interested in 
protecting the individual against (he state as in using the power of the 
state to transform society along collectivist lines. Many of these theorists 
preached what I.enin practised: the remaking of the social order througli 
the dictatorsliip ol a f>icked rcvcjlutionary minority. Had it not been for 
llie autocracy of the I sars, with its blighting ellecl on the conception of 
individual rights and liberties, the dictatorship of the Communist Party 
might never have come into operation. 1 he one was a natural sequel to 
the other. 

What w^ere the roots of this despotism, unlimited in theory until the 
Constitution of 1905, although it was moderated in practice by the emer¬ 
gence of a gradually enlarging intelligent public opinion in the latter part 
of the nineteenth ce ntury? At the time when Kiev, the old city on the 
Dnieper, w-as the centre of Russian political life, in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries, Constantinople was the metropolis w'hich the Russians knew best, 
through trade, through war and through religion. It was through the Greek 
Orthodox Church that the Russians were converted to Christianity. The 

and four daughters were simply butchered in the cellar of their place of confinement 
in Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk) without any formalities of indictment and trial because 
it was feared that they might be rescued by the advancing anii-BoIshcvik forces. 

“Peter the Circat defined his own power in the following expansive terms: “His 
Majesty is an autocratic momirch, responsible to no one for his policies. He has power 
and authority to govern his state and lands as a Christian ruler according to his will and 
understanding.” 
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Byzantine Empire was the state to which they naturally looked as a model. 

And this Byzantine inHuencc was entirely in favor of autocracy. The 
Byzantine Emperor was an absolute nder, wlio was sometimc's assassinated, 
but was never subjc'cted to regular cc^ntrol by nobJes, j)arlianient ot church. 
The Patriarch of Constantinople newer assumed the indej)endence of the 
Pope of Rome. T his spiritual association with Constantinople was empha¬ 
sized again at a later period. A Russian monk sent a message of greeting 
to Ivan UU wlio married a Byzantine Princc^ss, and hailed him as sovereign 
of “the third Rcmie*' that would never perish. Constantinople, the “second 
Rome,'* had just fallen to the Turks. 

d'he Eat tar concpiesl of the thirteenth century also worked in favor of 
the autocratic })rinci|3le. Contrary to a general impression abroad, there 
was not much racial intermingling between T^artars and Russians. After 
the first orgy of killing and jnllaging was over, the Tartar khans were 
satisfied if the Russian princes rendered tribute and paid occasional visits 
to the Tartar (>)urt to render homage and seek confirmation of their titles. 
But the Asiatic despotism of the Tartar concjiierors naturally had its effect 
upon the Russians. Moreover, the 'I’artar rule isolated Russia from the 
West and deepened the chasm between Russian and European civilization. 

And in the further course of Russian history the forces that made for 
diversity of political life in Europe were blotted out. Russia became a 
primitive totalitarian state before the word was used in political termi¬ 
nology. 

At one time there was a good deal of lusty, turbulent freedom in the 
two large trading towns of northwestern Russia, Novgorod and Pskov, 
which had belonged to the Hanseatic League. But eventually both sank 
to the level of c^rdinary provincial towns under the levelling despotism of 
the Muscovite Tsars. Ivan III took away the great bell that had once called 
the j)eoj)]e of Pskov together for meeting, as a sign that such dangerous 
liberty was no longer to be permitted. Employing a method that has fre- 
cjucntly been applied to undesired classes and groups in the Soviet Union, 
Ivan deported a considerable number of the Pskov citizens and replaced 
them with new settlers from Moscow. Ivan the Terrible mercilessly deci¬ 
mated the population c^f the two cities in reprisal for disloyalty, actual or 
suspected. 

The boyars, as the older Russian nobles were called, also suffered at 
the hands of this stern Tsar. Ivan, who had been slighted by the boyars 
as a boy and nourished an implacable hatred for the whole order, built up a 
terrorist political police devoted to his service. Its members, the oprichniki^ 
ranged over the country, clothed in black and displaying their formidable 
emblem, a dog’s head and a broom. This symbolized their mission: to 
sniff out disloyalty and purge the land of treason. 

There was no legal restraint on what the oprichniki could do. They 
were empowered to kill boyars, suspected of treason (the word sabotage was 
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not known in Ivan's day), to violate their wives and seize their estates. The 
result of this policy was to break the inherited power and prestige of the 
old nobility and to transfer much of the land, then the principal source of 
wealth, to a new class, selected by the 1 sar for his personal terrorist service 
and completely dependent on him for favor and advancement. Stalin lol- 
, lowed a similar policy, against a different political and social background, 
when he exterminated many of the surviving Old Bolsheviks and replaced 
them with henchmen of his own. . . . 

Twent) years after Ivan’s death Russia was plunged into the crisis of 
the Troiddcd Times (1603-1613). The ruthless Ivan, as lustful as he was 
cruel, had married six times, in defiance of the canons of the Orthodox 
Church. He was succeeded by his son Fyodor, a weakling in body and mind. 
When Fyodor died childless, a cunning and ambitious boyar, Boris 
Godunov, had gained enough influence to insure his election as Tsar by a 
national assembly. A younger half-brother of the late I'sar Fyodor named 
Dmitry had died some years earlier. There was a strong suspicion that he 
had been murdered by order of Boris, in order to pave the way for the 
latter's accession to the throne. 

But the ghost of Dmitry proved fatal to the ambition of Boris to 
found a dynasty of his own. A young adventurer who gave himself out as 
the escaped Dmitry found a hospitable reception and political support 
in Poland. He invaded Russia with a band of followers, accompanied by 
some Polish troops. This episode touched off the stormy decade of the 
Troubled l imes (1603-1613). This is one of the most obscure and chaotic 
periods in Russian history. Every disintegrating force in the country was 
let loose. Cossacks swept up from the South to take part in pillage and 
devastation. Serfs rebelled and killed their masters. Swedes and Poles 
intervened. Rival I sars were chosen and assassinated. 

The existence of the Muscovite state seemed to be at stake. But the 
Russian people displayed their qualities of toughness, resilience, determi¬ 
nation not to be ruled by foreigners. Bit by bit order emerged from chaos. 
A movement to clear the country of the foreigners and restore a strong 
central government found leaders in Prince Pozharsky, an aristocrat and 
Kuzma Minin, a man of the common people. 

A national assembly, held in 1613, elected a new Tsar, Michael Ro¬ 
manov, first of a dynasty that endured for three centuries. Peace and the 
opportunity to recover from the ravages of the Troubled Times were 
purchased by the cession to Poland of some Russian territory in the neigh¬ 
borhood of Smolensk. But from that time on the balance of power, as 
between Russia and Poland, steadily inclined towards the former. The 
uniimited despotism of the Tsars was a blighting influence on many aspects 
of Russian life. But it was more conducive to military success and territorial 
expansion than the aristocratic anarchy of Poland, where the king was 
almost powerless and the peasants were held in serfdom. I'he Polish ruling 
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class, the country gentry, developed a disastrous habit of engaging in 
factional quarrels which laid the country open to foreign intrigue and 
intervention, weakened its power of resistance, and was an important cause 
of the final tragedy, the partition of Poland between Russia, Austria and 
Prussia towards the end of the eighteenth century. 

The Muscovite state gained a valual>le ally against Poland in the Cos¬ 
sacks, who had established a wiki, free, military republic in the valley of 
the Dnieper. These Cossacks were in many cases runaway serfs, peasants 
of the bolder type who preferred frontier fighting to the bondage which 
prevailed in the settled interior of Russia, 'riiey settled along the ill-defined 
southern fringe of the growing Russian Emjure and served both as a spear¬ 
head for attack and a screen for defense against Turks and Tartars. I'be 
spirit and appearance of these Russian frontiersmen are admirably pre¬ 
served in a painting by the gieat artist, Repin, which shows the Cossacks in 
their canij) preparing a defiant reply to the I inkish Sultan. 

The Cossacks of the Dniej)er had been utuler Polish rule. Pml contempt 
for constituted authority was second nature to the Cossack. I’he anogance 
of the Polish nobility, the uncertain delimitation of Cossack rights and 
privilege's, the dilference of religious faith (the Cossacks were Orihotlox, 
the Poles were Roman Catholics) were among the (auses of a big Cossack 
uprising, led by Bogdan Khmelnitsky, in IfilS. An extraoidinarily s])irited 
equestrian statue of Khmelnitsky in a central .square of Kiev still com¬ 
memorates the anarchical liberty of this medieval Cossack community. 

This uprising finally led to the detachment from the Polish state of 
all land east of the Dnieper and of the city of Kiev, on the western bank. 
After wavering between Russia, Poland and Turkey, the Cossacks, although 
with some mi.sgivings and backslidings, accej)t(*d Russian rule as the least 
of the three evils. For some time the Cos.sacks rej>resented the sole clement 
of turbulent freetlom in the despotic Russian state. Stenka Ra/in and 
Emilian Pugachev, leaders of the two greatest .serf rebellions, were both 
Cossacks from the Don. 

Jt is worth noting that j^eriods of internal calm in Russian history arc 
broken by terrific explosions of ma.ss revolt. One such cxj)lo.sion began in 
1669 under the leadership of Ra/in, a picturesque Robin Flood type of 
bandit whose memory is preserved in one of the most haunting of Russian 
folksongs. His forces rolled up the valley of the Volga, getting reinforce¬ 
ments of fugitive serfs. But he was defeated near Simbirsk, in the Middle 
Volga region. His motley hordes, with their ill-assorted arms, could not 
cope with the Ciovernment troops, which had received some training from 
European instructors. His final downfall was hastened by division among 
the Don Cossacks themselves. The wealthier disliked his primitive levelling 
tendencies. He was captured and executed in 1671. 

Pugachev’s revolt ran much the same course as Ra/in’s, although it 
covered a wider area, including the valley of the Kama, the main tributary 
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of the Volga. His rebellion foreshadowed tlie holshevik Revolution th.il 
was to occur a century and a half later inasniucli as it rallied the same 
forces of discontent that Lenin would mr)bili/e in 1917. Along with dis¬ 
contented serf peasants Pugachev found supporters among the early Russian 
“proletarians," the laborers in the ironworks of the Urals, and among the 
Bashkirs, Chuvashes and other non-Russian ]>eo]>les who live in the valley 
of the Volga and in the land between the Volga and the Urals. But 
Pugachev was crushed by the trained soldiers of (Catherine II. And after 
his defeat and execution there were no more big serf revolts. The country 
was moie efficiently policed, connnunications iinj)roved, and the old Cossack 
voJnost (an almost untranslatable Russian word meaning uncontrolled 
liberty) was tamed. As the niajoiity of the Cossacks became well-to-do 
fanners they lost their rebel spirit and became faithful soldiers of the Tsar, 
dashing horsemen in war, auxiliary jxdice against strikers and peasant 
rioters in peace. 

When serfdom was abolished, in IHfil, it was not under the pressure 
of a peasant insurrec tion. It was better, as Tsar Alexander IT told a gather¬ 
ing of reluctant landowners, that serfdom should be abolished from above 
than from below. Perhaps it Avas because seifdom was abolished in this 
W'ay, and with a good deal of consideration lor the interests of the land- 
owners, that rnanv peasant grievances remained uTiredressed. Russia, as 
the experiences of 1905 and 1917 pioved, remained ripe for agrarian 
rebellion. 

One very important element in Russia's past heritage is the marked 
time-lag in the cultural development of the nation. No European country 
of corresponding [copulalion and political im]X)rtan(e was so barren in 
free and questioning minds. During the centuries when religion was the 
first concern of men's minds in Europe, there was no Russian Thomas 
Aquinas, Loyola, Pascal, Luther, Calvin or lluss. The most serious schism 
in the Russian Church tcK)k plac:e in the seventeenth century, when the 
Patriarch Nikon introduced changes in the player books and ritual to bring 
Russian practice into line with that of other churclu^s of the Orthodox 
rite. These changes wTae stubbornly and suspiciously resisted by some of 
the clergy and parishioners, wdio were known as Old Believers. It is signifi¬ 
cant of the intellectual sierilit) of the time in Russia that no important 
(juestion of theological belief or church organization was invc^lved in this 
schism, although each side maintained its viewpoint wdth uncompromising 
determination and w'as prepared to give or receive the crown of martyr¬ 
dom. 

There was, to be sure, a certain psychological background for the 
schi.sm. The Old Believers were averse to all the foreign innovations and 
administrative changes that took place in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century and reached their culmination in the reign of Peter the Great. 
Moussorgsky’s magnificent opera, Khoxmnstchina, far too little knewn out- 
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side of Russia, gives an unforgettable imaginative picture of the clash 
between old and new in Russia on the eve of Peter's reforms and finds its 
climax in a scene of self-imtnolation on the part of the Old Believers. 

I he Russian C^hurcli was wxnikened by the schism. And it lost its last 
chance to function as even a modest counterpoise to the absolutism of the 
state when Peter the Great abolished the Patriarchate and placed the 
Church under the administrative authority of a layman, the Procuror of 
the Holy Synod. 

So Russia did not share the mighty ferment of ideas that coincided in 
Europe with the struggle between Roman Catholicism and Protestantism. 
It also missed the humanistic culture of the Renaissance. Until the nine¬ 
teenth (cntury Russia conveys the impression of a nation asleep, so far as 
cultural life is concerned. I'liere is no fourteenth-century Russian Dante, 
no sixteenth-century Russian Shakespeare, no seventeenth-century Russiai^ 
Newton, no eighteenih-century Russian V'oltaire. 

Now and then a European w^ould bring into semi-Asiatic Russia some 
western influence. Scotch and Cerman soldiers of fortune helped to impart 
the elements of drill and discipline to the raw Russian levies. Italian 
architects, of whom Rastrelli was the most famous, designed churches and 
palaces. Skilled artisans were induced to come to Russia, especially in the 
time of Peter the Great, to teach industrial arts and crafts to the Russians. 
But there was only a very dim and pale Russian n ilection of the humanist 
movement of the West, of the rediscovery of the Greek and Latin classics, 
because there were so few Russian sdiolars. Russia was a force to be 
reckoned with politically and militarily long before it was able to make a 
notable contribution to European cuture. 

A .similar unevenness of development is visible in the Soviet Union in 
the third decade of its existence. 1 he Soviet accomplishment in building 
up industrial and military power is out of all j^roportion to the manifes¬ 
tations of original creative thought under the Communist dictatorship. 

Russia was sufficiently part of Europe to be drawn into the wars of the 
French Revolution and of the Napoleonic period. But the French Revo¬ 
lution aroused no such response in Russia as in the countries of Western 
and Central Europe. The autocracy, the noble-serf social relation, re¬ 
mained unchanged. The most visible reflection of the influence of the 
French Revolution in Russia was the unsuccessful revolt of the Dccabristi 
in 1825. They were a grouj) of officers who had imbibed progressive ideas 
from service abroad in countries which had felt the impact of the French 
revolutionary changes. 

The reign of Peter the Great (1689-1725) marked the transition from 
the Moscow to the St. Petersburg period in Russian history. That revo¬ 
lutionary autocrat shifted the capital from old, scmi-Oricnial Moscow to 
the new capital which he built on the shore of the Gulf of Finland in the 
style of a European city and gave his own name. A giant of a man, gifted 
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with enormous mcntnl and physical energy, Peter strove mightily to de- 
])arbaii/.e Russia, lo bring it up to the l(‘vel of tlie European civili/ation of 
the lime. It was both a ])ersonal and perhaps a cliaracteiistir national 
tragedy that the means which he used to promote this debarbarization 
were often extremf ly 11 uel and f)ppressive and won him, in the eyes of some 
of liis more conservative and superstitious subjects, the rcj>utation of being 
the anti-Christ forecast in the Book of Revelations. 

From early boyluKxl Peter broke aivay from the conventional life of a 
Muscovite Isar, secluded in a j>alace and surrounded with Oriental 
ceremony. lie loved to talk and carouse with the adventurous riffraff of 
foreigners who lived in the “German Village."' a settlement where foreigners 
were segregatt'd by order of the Government so that they would not con¬ 
taminate Orthodox Russians with their strange ways and ideas. Me learned 
to smoke, a heathenisli sin in the eyes of the bearded boyars wdio practised 
almost all the other vices. He conceived a very unroyal fondness for work¬ 
ing with his hands. Shij)s, guns, machines, all the material things in which 
the West cxcc'lhd Russia, fascinated the young ruler. 

He was the first M sar w ho left his owm country to travel in Europe. 
The story of how he worked incognito in a Dutch shipyard and got into a 
ftstfight with a fellow-worker is one of the few internationally well-known 
anecdotes of Russian history. Peter w'as far from housebroken and, with 
his boon companions, he left behind him a trail of rowdy devastation in 
the house wdiich was assigned for his residence in England. The sequel was 
a bill for damages anti some sliocked and disapptoving comment. 

Peter returned to Russia brimming over with plans for the modern¬ 
ization of the country. He encountered a mutiny of the strcltsi, which he 
promptly quelled, cutting off tlie heads of the ringleaders wdth his own 
hand. There was nothing gentle about Peter. His son Aleksei, wdio did not 
sympathize wulh Jiis innovating plans, died as a result of torture wdiich was 
inflicted in order to make him disclose the accomplices in a susj>ectcd plot. 
V. O. Klyuchevsky, most eExjuent and philo.so])hical f)f Russian historians, 
sums up the paradox of Peter as reformer in the following sentences: 

His beneficent actions were accomplished with repelling violence. Peter’s 
reform wavS a struggle of despotism with the ])eoj>le, with its sluggishness. He hoped 
through the threat of his authority to evoke initiative in an enslaved society, and 
through a slave owming nobility lo introduce into Russia European science, popular 
education, as the neccessary condition of social initiative. He desired that the slave, 
remaining a slave, should act consciously and freely. The intcT-action of despotism 
and freedom, ol education and slavery—this is the political sejuaring of the circle, 
the riddle which we have been .solving for two centuries from the time of Peter, 
and which is still unsolved. . . . 

Although Peter’s quick and lively mind seized on many Western dis¬ 
coveries and methods of administration and adapted them for use in Russia, 
he made no attempt lo introduce into Russia the element of individual 
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freedom and initiiuive which eoiuril)uted much to tJic scientific and techni¬ 
cal ])rogress of the West, riie aiirocracbecame stronger than even There 
was no loosening of the cliains of serfdom. There was no exp(*rimenting 
with elected representative bodies. I he Cluirch was reduced almost to 
the status of a department of the state. 

"I'hroughout the eighteenth century the extension of Russia’s frontiers 
proceeded with tlie inexorable finality of an expanding glacial ice-cap. 
The growing weakness of Russia’s neighbors, the Poles in the West, the 
Tartars and Turks in the South and Soutliwcsi, favored this extension. 
Under the reign of Peter’s most distinguished succe ssor, ("atherinc IT Russia 
reached its natural southern Irontier, the P>la(k Sea, and swallowed u{) the 
gieater part of Poland. It maintained and somewhat improvc’d its western 
boundaiv under thc! sh<3ck of the Napok'onie War. During tlie nineteenth 
century Russia made no very consider able territorial gain in Euroj>c, but 
the Empire was rounded out with new croncpiests in the Caucasus and 
Central Asia. 

More important than any political and military developments was 
the amazing cultural awakening ol Russia in the nineteenth century. There 
was a flcwering of imagination and of creative thought that is all the more 
im])rcssive because of the previous sterile nature of the Russian intellectual 
soil. There were a few pionecas of the future Russian culture, like the 
poet-scientist, M. V. Lomonosov, who lielped to establish the Russian 
literary language in tlie eighteenth century. But if everything written in 
Russian before 1800 (old sagas and folksongs excepted) were destroyed by 
some natural catastro])he, tlie loss would scarcely be perc e[)tible, except to 
specialized students. Russia entercHl ih(‘ nineic'enth century with an intel¬ 
lectual past rcmiarkabh blank lor a jxople so numeic)us and, as the future 
would show, so gifted artistically. There had been no achievements up to 
this time in literature or art (the inherited Ry/antine ikon-painting ex¬ 
cepted), in .science and philosophy that could challenge comparison with 
those of England and Trance-, Germany and Italy. Scweral causes account 
for this retarded cidtuial growth. 

There was the' long sleep enforced by the Tartar Concjucst. There 
was the chronic exhaustion of national strength and wealth by a Ic^ng series 
c3f wars. T.’he unlimited autocracy was itself no encouragement to free 
speculation. This might also be said c:)f a state religion that was at once 
dogmatic: and conservative. Cities are the centres of intellectual life, and 
Russia up to very modern times possessc^d very few genuine cities, only 
garrison towns and large trading villages. 

The ninetex-nth century was an era of noteworthy cultural and material 
progress foi all Europe. And Russia was caught up in the wave of this 
progress. Its two glowing lyric poets, Pushkin and Lermontc^v, rank with 
Byron and Shelley among the leading figures in the romantic movement. 
Both Russian poets found much of their inspiration in the life and legends 
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of the Caucasus, with its magnificent mountain scenery and its medley of 
picturesque tribes. 

In (he field of the novel Russia, with its four masters, Tolstoy, Dostoev¬ 
sky, T urgenev, and Gogol, ami its many lesser writers, such as Goncharov, 
Saltikov-Shchedrin, Chekhov, Gorky, Andreev, easily surjrassed the con¬ 
temporary achievement of any European country, with the possible ex¬ 
ception of France. In music it achieved a position second only to Germany, 
with such composers as Tschaikovsky, Moussoigsky, Rimsky-Korsakov, 
Rubinstein, Rorodin, Glinka and many others. Scientists, such as Metchni- 
kov, Mendeleev and Pavlov, artists like Repin, historians ranging from the 
old-fashioned courtly Karamzin at the beginning of the century to the bril¬ 
liant and profoundly tlioughtful Kl)uchevsky at the end, all made their 
contribution to this great century of Russian cultural achievement. 

T his was no imae emergence of individual men of genius and talent. 
The Russian educated class steadily increased in number's, although it re¬ 
mained relatively small because of the great masses of illiterate and semi¬ 
literate peasants and the still more backward non-Russian Oriental peoples 
of the Empire, But the (juality of this young Russian intelligentsia was out 
of all jrroportion to its numbers. In breadth of intellectual interest, in 
spontaneity and keenrress of literary and artistic appreciation, in receptivity 
to new ideas, the Russian intellectual, the writer, teacher, plrysician, 
scientist, artist or student often conrpared very favorably with men and 
women of similar educational background in other countries. 

T"o what was, for Russia, a discovery of Eurojrearr art, literature, 
philosophy, science, social arrd ecotrorrric theories the Russian intelligentsia 
brought an exhilarating sense of new learning, a generous enthusiasm, such 
as Europe's own humanists felt when they began to decipher the master¬ 
pieces of Greece and Rome. Ivan Karamazov, the intellectual among the 
three brothers of Dostoevsky’s mighty novel, apostrophizes Europe in these 
glowing words; 

Precious are the dead that lie there. Fvery stone over them speaks of such 
burning life in tlu‘ past, of siuli j)assionate la.dr in their work, their truth, their 
struggle and their scieiue that 1 know 1 shall fall on the groiiml and kiss those stones 
and weep over them. 

It is scarcely an exaggeration to say that only in the nineteenth century 
did Russians begin to come alive as humair beings. The {)ersonalities of 
T'sars and Tsarirras, ]3ositive or negative, had always been important because 
of the absolutist character of the goverrrment. A lew progiessive-minded 
nobles and distinctive generals convey a sense* of definite character. But 
until the nineteenth century the poverty of individual personality in Rus¬ 
sia matched the poverty in cultural athievement. Then the ice that seemed 
to freeze the Russians ol earlier generations commenced to track. Figures 
of world significance began to emerge. 

Perhaps the best known Russian of the last century was Count Leo 
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Tolstoy. Dcscentlant of an old aristocratic family, author of the two great 
novels, War ajid Pence and Anna Knrenijia, he attracted international at> 
tention by the philosophy of nonviolence, renunciation of wealth, absth 
nence and simple living which he prcacluil anti practised during the later 
period of his life. lie was a successor of Rousseau and a j)recursor of 
Gandhi, with whom he had much in common spiritually and intellectually. 
In his attitude, bordering on anardiism, of rejecting (lie |)ower of the state, 
in his repudiation oL violence between man and man, I'olstoy expressed the 
unconscious asj^irations of the peasants whom he kn(‘w on his estate, and 
who regaided taxes and military conscription as two of the principal curses 
of their lives. 

Tolstoy escaped exile or imprisonment because of his aristocratic 
antecedents and because of his international ptestige. Ihit he was excom¬ 
municated by an ollicially (ontrolJed GImrcIi, although he might leasonably 
have been regarded as a most siiucae Cihristian. Otliet independent minds 
were not so fortunate. Alexander ller/en, pcrhajis the most ehxjuent Rus¬ 
sian publicist of his time, found that In* could write freely oidy in London. 
N. G. Chernishevsky, a man who might have rankcMl with Mill and Spencer 
because of his encyclojiedic knirning and his fondness fen social theory, was 
broken by a period of long exile in Siberia. 

One of the most lovable figincs in the revolutionary movement was 
Prince Peter Krojxitkiii. He gave u]) a )>romising scientific: career to take 
up the hunted, persecuted life of the revolutionary. I'or a time he was 
imprisoncxl in the grim fortress of Peter and Paul, in St. Petersburg. His 
escape, after he had been transferrc'd to a liospital, was one of the spectacu¬ 
lar episoclc\s of the struggle betw'een the revolutionaries and the police. I'o 
Darwin's hard law^ of tlic survival of the fittest in a wr>rld of struggle, 
Kropotkin opposed a theory of mutual aid, for which he tried to find sup¬ 
port in science and in history. Forced to live in exile for many years 
Kropotkin returned to Russia, an old man, aftei the Revolution. He found 
a new form of dictatorial state instead cd the voluntary association of free 
ccjmmunes of which he had dreamed, and died, sad and disappointed, 
in 1921. 

Another striking figure was Michael Bakunin. Like Kropotkin, he 
was an Anarchist by conviction. But, unlike the humane and scholarly 
Prince, he reveled in violent action and was willing to resort to any kind of 
force and intrigue in order to gain his objective: the total overthrow of 
existing society and the substitution of anarchist communism. It is psycho¬ 
logically significant that this great Russian Anarchist, who yearned for the 
destruction of the state*, as the source of ail evil, who fought on more than 
one barricade in Kuropean insurrections, tried to create secret revolutionary 
organizations, based on the principle of absolute authority of the leaders. 
It was this very principle, successfully carried intc3 practice by Lenin, that 
laid the foundation for the Communist dictatorship. 
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It was not only dan^rrous political thinkers like Herzen, Bakunin and 
Kropotkin who lelt llie st(‘rn liand of ihe d sai’s pf)li(c*. Authors like Dosto¬ 
evsky and l’iny',(‘nev also lound themselves in diflic idties. P>ecaiise he had 
joined a diseussion chd) whic h was suspected of seditious lendenc ic\s, Dosto- 
ewsky, under the reaciionaiy rule of Nicholas J, was coiideinned to death. 
At tlie last moment tlie scaitence was commuted to four years of penal servi¬ 
tude in Siberia. Caniously enou< 2 jh, Dostoevsky emerged frcMii this experi¬ 
ence not an embittered rebel, but a mystical Christian. His views became 
more c:onservative and nationalist in his later years and he satirized the 
revolutionaries savagely in his novel, TJic Possessed. Ihe Westernized 
liberal "rurgenev was so mucli harassed by police surveillanc'c that he pre¬ 
ferred to spend much of his life abroad. 

Yet, althc:)ugh the autocratic system! jnessed heavily on the individual, 
esf)eTia]ly uf)on tlie individual of liberal or radical views, the nineteenth 
century was still the freest and most jnogressive ])eriod in Russian history. 
No Europc'an country grew so visibly in mental stature between 1800 and 
1900. No Eurojican land owes so large a part of its hciitagc of civilization 
to the eflort of a single century. One rc'calls the enthusiastic words cjf Cogc!l, 
who likened Russia’s forward movetnent to the galloping ol a troika, a Rus¬ 
sian carriage cjr sleigh, drawn by three horses: 

And, Russia, art thou not also Hying onward like a s])irit(‘d troika that nothing 
can overtake? Tlic road is smoking bcmcath thee, the bridge's rumble, cverylhing 
falls back and is left behind. Russia, whither fli(\st thou? Answen! She? gives no 
answer. Tdit? ringing of the* hells melts into music. The air, lorn to shreds, whirs 
and rushc's like the wind. Evcr^itu’ng on earth is flying by. 'Elic odier states and 
naticjns, looking askance', tuake way lor her and stand aside. 

The absence of an old cultural tradition lent a epiality of reckless bold¬ 
ness to Russia's newh cmane i})ated tJiinkers. Her/en, the coiner of expres¬ 
sive phrases, described Russia as ’hhc land of outward slavery and inward 
freedom.” Severely curbeel by ]K>lice and censors, the Russian intellectual 
was free from the invisible West European restraints e^f custom and c:oii- 
ventic!!!. From the extremism of aiitocrae) it was an easy step to the oppo¬ 
site pole of extremism: revolutionary dictatorship. 

In the heritage c^f the Russian past one can find many seeds of the great 
revedution that was to shatter the political and sexiai order, and many 
foreshadowings of the rt'gime that was to emerge fre3n! that revolution. The 
traditional unlimited power of the government was an exct?llcnt picparation 
for the C( 3 mmunist die taioi ship. T he Russian folk pattern of bearing great 
poverty and liardship stoically over long pciiods of time and then flaring 
up in an outburst of wild revolt was favorable to the success of a group of 
determined revolutionaries who would take advantage ol one of these moods 
of all-out rebellion and then lay a heavy yoke of their own on the masses of 
the people. 

The essential newness of Russian conscious thinking on social and eco- 
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noniic probJcnis, the exclusion ol most ecIiiciUecl Russians from jxxsitions of 
practical responsihilitv, worked in favor of doctrinaire' extremism. Russia 
had missc'd the individualist aspects of such movcaneiits as the Reformation, 
the Renaissance and (he French Revolution. It was less touched than any 
large Eurojjean power l)y the general trend towards parliamentarism and 
liberalism. Among the obvious causes of the Revolution were the intol¬ 
erable strain and dislocation imposc'd by the First World War, the con¬ 
trasts of wealth and poveit\ in tite counlrv, the haid living conditions of 
most of the industrial workc'is atid peasants, the discontent of the non- 
Russian na t iona 1 i t ies. 

Less oinious, but no Ic'ss important as a cause was the comparative 
absence, in Russian histotical experience, ol an\thing that would cultivate 
a strong sense of an individuars right to pe rsonal liberty and private prop¬ 
erty. No Russian was sale against anest for political reasons. Only a 
minority cd the })easanis owned the ir land on an individual j^roperty basis. 
The niimln r of pet sons with a conscious personal stake in the avoidance c^f 
violent change* was smaller than in any other European country. On the 
very eve of its fall the 1 sarisi svstem impressed most observers as a bulwark 
of conscrvaiisni and reaction. lUit it was also a j)owder-maga/ine of violent 
revolution. . . . 

The bolshevik Re volution made' Russia mc^re enigmatical than ever, 
in the eyes of tin* outside world. The* downfall of J'saiism was generally 
welcomed in democTatic count lies. lUit many ol the theoric's and acts of 
the victorious revolutionai ies seemed harsh and repelling. The denial c:)f 
political and c ivil libel ties, the ‘licjuidation” of whole classes of the popu¬ 
lation, the attempt to realize professedl> humane ultimate ends by imme¬ 
diate means that were often ruthless and brutal, inspired doubts and cjiies- 
tionings, even in (he minds of many who were originally sympathetic with 
the R(*voliition. . . . 


FROM 1857 TO 1914 

Georcu: Vernadsky * 


ALEXANDER II 

Public opinion had already made itself felt during the life of Emperor 
Nichc)las 1, des})ite all tlie efforts c^f censorship and police. Following his 
death, it could no longei be lestiained, the more so bc'cause the new em¬ 
peror, Alexander II, was i)\ nalme dilleient from his father. It cannot be 

At V'altr I'nivcrsity. Aiiilior of The Kxpntisinn of Knssia; Lenin, Red Dictator, and 
Political and ITifdomalir llisiorx ol Russia, the selection is from chapters 10, 11, and 
lU ot A History of Rusda, Copvii^lit 1020. lOflO, and lO^H, by Yale University Press. Ry 
pc’imission. 
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said that his jx3li(ical views dillercd greatly from diosc of his father. He had, 
in fact, tlie same ideals of enlightened absolutism; but he was of a much 
gentler and more tolerant disposition. Alexander had been educated in 
much more humane spirit. His preceptor was the poet Zhukovsky, one of 
the most noble characters of the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The patriotic feelings of Alexander, as of many of his contemporaries, 
were deeply hurt by the outcome of the Crimean War. Reforms in Russia 
seemed inevitable, as the old regime had proved itself incafiable of organ¬ 
izing the defense of Russia, d’his was admitted prior to his death by Nicho¬ 
las 1, who told Alexander: “I am handing you command of tlie country in 
a poor state.’* The basic defect of the old regime was the institution of serf¬ 
dom. It was consecpiently natural that the reforms of Alexander II should 
start with this matter, the more so because the solution of the question had 
been [uepared during the reign of Nicholas I. 

In January, 1857, a secret Committee on Peasant Reform was organized. 
It was (omposed of several of the highest ollicials of the Government, but 
the fear of taking decisive action retarded its work. A decisive step was 
taken at the initiative of Alexander in the late autumn of 1857, when the 
emperor authorized the governor-general of Vilna to organize “Provincial 
Committees” of the nobility in the Litliuaniaii provinces for the discussion 
of the terms of the proposed peasant reforms on December 2, 1857. Follow¬ 
ing this move there was no possibility of retreat; the reforms became inevi¬ 
table. The nobles of other provinces were forced to request the Govern¬ 
ment’s authorization to form similar committees. Their motives were clearly 
expressed in the famous speech of Alexander II to the nobility of Moscow; 
“Better that the reform should come from above than wait until serfdom 
is abolished from below.” . . . 

The basic principles of the reform were as follows: Household serfs 
were to be freed within a period of two years without i'edemptif)n, but were 
to receive nothing on gaining their freedom. Peasant serfs were to receive 
not only their personal freedom, but also certain allotments of land. In 
determining the dimensions of each peasant's share, the amount of land 
worked by peasants for their own use under conditions of serfdom was taken 
into consideration. The serfs had worked both their own lands and the 
lands of their owner. "I’he area of the allotments granted to the peasants 
following the reform was ecjual approximately to the area retained by the 
landowner, d’hus, under the terms of the reform of 1861, the peasants re¬ 
ceived grants of land which, prior to the reform, had absorbed only half of 
their labor. 

By the terms of the emancipation, the land which the peasants received 
did not become their private property. It continued to be regarded as the 
property of the landowner, but was held for the benefit of the peasant. The 
peasants, though now freedrnen, were called upon to pay for the use of this 
land or to perform certain services for the landowner. The Government, 
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however, was willing to help, if both the landowners and the peasants de¬ 
sired to terminate this relationship. Help w^as provided in the form of a 
long-term credit to purchase the land. In those cases where estate-owmers 
agreed to sell the land to their former serfs, the Government paid the land¬ 
owners the cost of the land with an interest-bearing bond, and this sum was 
imposed upon the peasant in the form of deferred payments over a period 
of years. The cost was computed on the basis of the annual payment of the 
peasant, being worth 6 per cent of the cost of the land. The deferred pay¬ 
ments were added to the head tax of the peasant. 

The appointed period was forty-nine years. Within twenty years fol¬ 
lowing 1861 about 85 per cent of landowners actually sold to the peasants 
their part of land in each estate with the above-mentioned assistance of the 
Government. Even in this case the peasant did not receive the land in com¬ 
plete personal ownershij), but each peasant commune or village received 
the whole area of land in communal ownership under collective responsi¬ 
bility for the redemption payments of all the members of the commune. 
Special government agents named for the purpose of putting the reform 
into operation, called mediators, drew up charter deeds for the land in the 
name of a whole commune. The commune itself divided the land among 
its members according to the si/e of families. These subdivisions took place 
periodically every few" years. 

Thus, even following the reforms, the peasant did not become an indi¬ 
vidual property owner or an individual possessing full civil rights, but re¬ 
mained subject to the authority of the commune. Actually the peasants 
became dependent upon those government bureaucratic agencies which 
concerned themselves w"ith peasant affairs. It is necessary to add that outside 
of the commune each peasant could purchase land on the basis of full own¬ 
ership. This situation is important for the understanding of future events. 
It explains the continued juridical isolation of the peasants even following 
the reform. It also preserved in their consciousness the memory of serfdom. 
The firm bonds of the commune did not permit changes in the manner of 
owning land. The peasants never forgot that the commune had only half 
of the former estate. The reform of 1861 seemed incomplete and they 
dreamed of completing it. Another idea connected with the land commune 
was that the land was not the property of individuals but was granted in 
the form of an allotment to serve the uses of the individual. Thus, land 
within the whole state was regarded by the peasant as a fund which could 
be drawn upon for further allotments until it was used up. These were 
the embrycmic ideas of the subsequent revolution. 

The reform of 1861 was tragically inadequate. There were two ways 
of really solving the question finally. The first was to leave the possession 
as well as the ownership of the land with the land-owner. The peasant in 
this case would have received merely his personal freedom. In the majority 
of cases, however, under the pressure of necessity, the landowner would 
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have been forced to sell j)art of his land to his former serfs, 'Ilie Govern¬ 
ment could have assisted in this transaction, in the favor of the individual 
peasants, and not of the coinniunes. The actual result would have been 
almost the same as it was by the reform of 1801, but the psychological re¬ 
sults would have been quite dillerent. Instead of thousrtnds of peasant com¬ 
munes there would have been createtl millions of peasant landowners. The 
ideas of a “general fund” and of “allotments^ would have been avoided. It 
w^as toward this result that the later reforms of Stolyj)in were directed, but 
the reforms of Stolypin came forty-five years too late (1900). 

The other possibility, in introducing the reform of 1801, was to take 
all the land away from the cstate-oAvners and to tlivide it among the peas¬ 
ants. This would have been llie simj^lesl solution, which would have pre¬ 
vented all the later upheavals in Russia. If the partition of land had been 
completed in 1861, there would have been no neeil for it in 1918 and in that 
case the Russian revolution would never have been accompanied by such 
riots as it actually was. 

However, in spite of its incompleteness, the reform of 1861 was an ambi¬ 
tious effort which changed the whole old order. After the peasant reform, 
it seemed easier to start with other refoiins which, taken together, com¬ 
pletely changed the nature of the Russian slate. I'he other leading “great 
reforms'* of Alexander II were the reforms of the Zemstvo, the towns, the 
courts, and the military service. 

The reform of the Zemstvo in 1861 created for the first time since that 
of the early Moscow^ state, real local self-government without regard to class. 
The basis of the reform consisted in granting to elected representatives of 
each county (Uye/d) control over the schools, medical affairs, and roads. 
The elective law provided for the division of electors into three mrias: the 
private landowners (nobles and merchants): peasant communes; and towns¬ 
people. The representatives elected an “Executive Committee*’ known as 
the Uprava for a term of three years. Hie representatives of the Uyezd 
formed a provincial assembly which elected a provincial Zemstvo Commit¬ 
tee (Uprava), Following the general spirit of the Zemstvo reforms, similar 
measures were introduced for town government in 1870. Fhe electors were 
likewise divided into three curias, according to a jiroperty census; the 
amount of taxes paid was totaled and divided into three equal parts, each 
having an equal number of representatives. Both the Zemstvo and the town 
authorities succeeded in carrying out work of great cultural importance in 
Russia prior to the Revolution of 1917. 

Of no less significance was the new judicial reform of 1864, of which 
S. I. Zarudny was the chief promoter. Its basic principles were: the improve¬ 
ment of court procedure; the introduction of the jury and the organization 
of lawyers into a formal bar. Despite some drawbacks of the Russian courts 
following 1864, they undoubtedly reached considerable efficiency, and in this 
respect Russia could be favorably compared with the most progressive Eu- 
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ropcan countries. It is necessary, however, to note here the dillert’nce be¬ 
tween tlie facade and the foundation of the new Russian state. The peas¬ 
ants in the vast majority of small civil litigations did not use the new 
courts and had to be content with the “volost” courts, especially oigani/eil 
for them, and from the reign of Alexander III until 1912, they also had to 
accept the jurisdiction of the “Land Captains.” 

The last of the major reforms was the introdiu tion of universal military 
service in 1871. The law of military service was ]>ractically the only one of 
the laws of this time which allected equally all the classes of the Russian 
people. Here there was no difference between the facade and the structure: 
it was profoundly democratic in spirit, d'he reci uits were granted f>rivileges 
only according to their family position. The only son, the only grandson, 
or only supporter of a family, received full privileges and were registered in 
the reserve of the second category, that is, in practice, prior to the World 
War, they were never called into service. With respe('t to tlie term of serv¬ 
ice and promotion, special privileges w^ere recogni/cd in favor of individuals 
having secondary education, (dass differences were not in any Avay reflected 
in privileges of military service, with the exception of the selection of the 
Guards officers from the aristocratic circles of society, Idic society created 
by the reforms of Alexander II lasted in its general character until 1905, 
and in part until 1917. .. . 

1 he internal policy of Alexander II did not bring about jjolitical peace 
in Russia. In spite of his far-reaching social and administrative reforms, 
he had to face bitter political opposition and direct revolutionary move¬ 
ments. 'I'he political opfjosition to the Government came primarily from 
the nobility. The idea was current that the nobility, having been deprived 
of its social and economic privileges, should receive in exchange political 
privileges, that is, a jxirt of the gewerning power. This idea appeared dur¬ 
ing the preparation of the peasant reforms among members of the Provin¬ 
cial Committees who were discontented with the radicalism of the Revising 
Commission. In addition to the political programs of the nobles, other 
plans, looking to the reorganization of Russia along constitutional and 
democratic lines, were advanced, as a continuation of “Decembrist” tradi¬ 
tion. 

The revolutionary idea was chiefly current among the “Raznochintsi” 
—that is, individuals of no definite class: the children of peasants and mer¬ 
chants having received secondary or higher education; the children of the 
clergy who did not desire to enter the church; the children of small civil 
servants who did not desire to continue the vocation of their fathers; and 
the children of impoverished nobles. These Raznochintsi rapidly formed a 
new social class, the so-called “intelligentsia,” which included many mem¬ 
bers of the nobility. The intellectuals grew rapidly with the reforms of 
Alexander II. The institution of the legal bar, the growth of newspapers 
and magazines, the increased number of teachers, etc., contributed to the 
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growtii. I'hc intelligentsia ronsisted of intellectual people in general, but 
at first it consisted j)iimarily of pcojde connected with the publication of 
papers and magazines or connected with universities. The university stu¬ 
dents contributetl the greatest number of radical and revolutionary leaders. 

The majority of the students consisted of men who had no means whatso¬ 
ever. I'he average student lived in a state of semi-starvation, earning his 
way through the university by giving lessons or by copying. The majority 
of the students had no notion of sport and no taste for it. Lack of physical 
ext‘rcise and consequent ill-health had a crushing ellect upon the psychology 
of the students. 

dhe leaders ol the intelligentsia desired not only radical political 
changes but also a social revolution, in spite of the fact that Russian indus¬ 
try was too undeveloped to supply a firm basis for socialism. 1 he Govern¬ 
ment was (liticized for not Ix ing ladical enough, d'he more moderate criti¬ 
cism was expiessed in tlu' legalized press, while the more bitter criticism 
ajq)eared in revolutionary organs published abroad, the best knowm of 
which was Kolokol (Lhe Jieil), published by Her/en in London. Revolu¬ 
tionary }>ropaganda against tlie (iovernment immetliately took a harsh tone. 
In 18()2 there a})j)eared a pioclaination to the youth of Russia calling for 
terrorism and tiie murder of members of the Government and supporters of 
its policy. Lhe api)earance of this ]>roclamation was contemporaneous with 
a number of cases of incendiarism in St. Petersburg. The Government took 
decisive steps; several indivitluals wete arrested and exiled. At the same 
time the Polish revolutionary leaders were jireparing an uprising in Poland. 
I'lie activity of the Russian revolutionary leaders was connected with the 
I’olish movement. Lhe Polish revolution broke out in ISbS. Just prior to 
this uprising the Russian Government had started a more liberal policy in 
Poland. Lhe introduction of the reform had been put in the hands of a 
proniineni Polish statesman, Marquis Wielopolski. llie radical elements in 
Poland decidetl to sabotage the policy of moderate reform. The uprising 
was su] 3 pressed by military force, after which the last remnants of Polish 
independc iKe were abrogated. . . . 

A new' wave ol antigovernment activity arose in the 1870’s. Among the 
liberal circ les of soc iety, the desire grew for elective representation not only 
in local self-government (Zemstvos and towns) but also in the central agen¬ 
cies of government. I'he institution of a parliament was to complete the 
unfinished reforms. This movement became j:)anicularly strong follcwing 
the Turkish War of 1877-78, wdien the liberated Bulgaria received a consti¬ 
tution. Lhe desire for a constitution in Russia became clearly expressed. 
The activity of the revolutionary organizations in Russia during this period 
likewise incieased. Lheir activity may be divided into two j)eriods. From 
1870 to 1875 the radical intellectuals abstained from direc t struggle against 
the Government, but undertc^ok preparatory propaganda among the masses 
of the peoj>le. Many members of the intellectuals of that time went ‘‘to the 
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people/' living among the peasants and workmen, teaching schools or be¬ 
coming agricultural or industrial laborers. 

The Government, fearing the results of the propaganda, oppressed the 
movement by arresting participants in it. At times the peaceful members 
of the movement suffered arrest together with the real propagandists. In 
many cases persons were tried and imprisoned or exiled on the mere sus¬ 
picion and action by the police. J’he Government’s measures aroused the 
bitterest feeling among the radical intellectuals. In the middle of the 1870's, 
the revolutionaries began to use terrorism and to make attempts against 
members of the Government. In 1879, in Lipetsk in central Russia, the 
leaders of the revolutionary niovenient met in secret conference. An Execu¬ 
tive Committee was elected at this meeting for the purpose of opposing the 
Government. This Executive Committee decided to abandon all attempts 
against individual members of the Government and to bend every effort 
upon assassinating the head of the Government, Emperor Alexander II. 
From that time on, Alexander II was the object of a manhunt by revolu¬ 
tionaries. Attempts were made in rapid succession, one after the other, but 
were without success until (he attempt made in St. Petersburg in the spring 
of 1881, which resulted in the death of Alexander 11 on March 13, 1881. 

The assassination of Alexander II occurred on the very day when the 
emperor signed a ukaz calling for Representative Committees to advise the 
State Council. This was the “constitution” drawn up by Loris MeJikov, the 
Minister of the Interior. Mclikov’s idea was that the revolutionary activity 
of the intellectuals could not be stoj)])ed by police measures alone. In his 
opinion the revolutionaries had the moral support of the moderate classes 
of society who were discontented with the autocratic policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. Melikov believed that the Government should placate the moderate 
elements of the oj)j)osition by means of granting a moderate constitution. 
This measure, he believed, would deprive the revolutionaries of the moral 
support of these classes. Idie assassination of Alexander II prevented the 
execution of this plan. Elis son and successor, Alexander III, withdrew the 
constitution of Melikov, and the ukaz signed by Alexander II was never 
published. 


ALEXANDER III AND NICHOLAS II 

The impression made upon Alexander III by the assassination of his 
father lasted during his life. He retained a distrust for all popular move¬ 
ments and influenced by Constantine Pobiedonostsev, exj>ressed a firm be¬ 
lief in the infallibility of the principle of autocracy. The political program 
of Alexander III was extremely simple. It consisted in of)posing all liberal 
and revolutionary movements in Russia and in satisfying, to a certain de¬ 
gree, the urgent economic demands of the Russian people. I'hese principles 
of policy were handed down by Alexander to his son Nicholas, who ascended 
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the throne on the death of liis father in 1894. It was only under the pres¬ 
sure of the revolLitif)n ol 1901-5 that Nicholas rijiii^reed to grant a constitution; 
but up to the second revolution of 1917, and {U'obably to his very death in 
1918, Nicholas retained a belie! in the print i]>les cd policy laid down by his 
father. . . . 

Soon after Nicholas* coronation, intrigues sprang up among his minis¬ 
ters and the grand dukes, whom Nicholas never suc ceeded in mastering and 
putting in their proper place. Nicholas did not like to admit that anyone 
exercised any influence uj)on him. In fact, however, he was constantly un¬ 
der somcone*s influence, until he became completely dcmiinated by his wife, 
Alexandra Fcodorcjvna. An episode illustraling Nicholas* character took 
place in Moscow during his coronation. Because of the incompetence of the 
police, a panic occurred at the disfribution of gifts in honor of the occasion, 
in which over one thousand people were crushed to death. This accident 
took place at the very height of the coronation festivities. M'here is no doubt 
that if it had occurred at the coronation of Alexander III, he would have 
immediately canceled all further celebration. Nicholas, however, had the 
idea of showing his firmness and made no change of plans. Even the ball 
at the French Ambassador's the same evening was not canceled. As a matter 
of fact this was not firmness but tactlessness. 

While it is possible to define the internal policy pursued by Alexander 
III, the same cannot be done for the reign of Nicholas II. His policy con¬ 
sisted simply in continuing by inertia the policy of his lather. 'Fhe internal 
policy of Alexander III consisted first of ali in strengthening governmental 
control in all directions where free public opinion could be expected to 
manifest itself. Pursuant to this policy, the laws regarding local self-govern¬ 
ment were revised. The power of the Government, in the person of the 
provincial governors, was strengthened as against the power of the Zem¬ 
stvos. According to the new laws of 1890, the peasants elected only candi¬ 
dates for the Zemstvo, while the governor chose representatives from among 
these candidates. This law was repealed in 1900. In order to extend gov¬ 
ernmental supervision over the jieasants, the office of “Zemsky Nachalnik** 
or Land Captain, appointed by the Government from the nobility, was 
created in 1889. The Zemsky Nachalniks had administrative power in local 
affairs as well as the function of judge over the i>easantry. 

Many measures were also taken to repress the intellectuals. The uni¬ 
versities were reorganized in 1881. Education became subject to government 
control. Censorship of the press was strengthened and the majority of news¬ 
papers and magazines became subject to the “preliminary censorship** of 
government agents. The political tendencies of the intellectuals became 
subject to redoubled watchfulness by the police. Persons who were suspected 
were subject to police supervision. Attempts at political conspiracies were 
mercilessly crushed. In 1887 the police discovered a plot to assassinate 
Alexander HI. llie guilty parties were executed, among them Alexander 
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Ulianov, Lenin's eldest brother. In order to grant the police greater free¬ 
dom, many provinces of Russia were declared in a state of “special protec¬ 
tion.*' TJiis enabled the administration to suspend the normal laws of 
procedure with respect to political prisoners. Several of the territories of Rus¬ 
sia, inhabited by non-Russian peoples, also fell under suspiciem. The Gov¬ 
ernment beygan a policy of forcible “Russiani/ation.’* This policy was ap¬ 
plied particularly to Poland. Measures were also taken against the cultural 
dominance c^f the Germans in the Baltic provinces wht^re they formed a 
minority of the population. Only the landowning class, the Barons, were 
Germans. The religious life was also subject to rc?strictions. The Christian 
dissenters, the evangelical sects, Stundo-Baptists, and Catholics were etjually 
affected. Particular suspicion was leveled against the Jews. 

The Jewish cjuestion had arisen in Russia in the c'ighteenth century. 
A great many Jews had become sid^jc^cts of the Russian state, following the 
division of Poland and the annexation of the southwestern Russian terii- 
tories, which had a large Jewish population. According to the laws of 1801, 
the Jew's were forbidden to settle in the central Russian jnovinces. The 
statutes fixed a “pale of settlement" where alone Jew's could live. This 
included the western and southern provinces, Umler Alexander HI the con¬ 
ditions under wdiich the Jews lived w'ere subjected to further restriction. 
They were forbidden to settle outside the towns and villages, even within 
the territories which they might inhabit, d'he line of demarcation was fur¬ 
ther restricted in 1887 wdien the city of Rostov-on-Don was excluded from 
the pale. In 1891 .seventeen thousands Jews were deported from Mo.scow', 
Furthermore, a quota of Jew's, limited to their proj>ortion of the j)()j)ula- 
tion, was introduced in gc^vernment educational institutions. With few ex¬ 
ceptions the Jews were not admitted to governmental service. 

Seeking to hold the various classes under close observation, the Ciovern- 
ment searched for a group in society upcjn which it could itself depend. 
"I’his group was the Russian nobility. During the reigns of Alexander III 
and Nicholas II, the Government attempted to sex ure the .support of the 
nobility by granting it special privileges in respect to local .self-government 
and local justice. In addition a number ol financial privileges were granted 
to the nobility. The depcmdence of the internal policy upon the nobility 
was a fatal political error. The Russian nobility was politically dead after 
the reforms of Alexander II and the beginning of the democratization of 
Russian life. The attempt to bring it back into political life was an at¬ 
tempt to revive a corpse. Even when the nobility had been a [)owcrful force 
in Russia, in the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century, 
the interests of the imperial powxr seldom agreed with those of the nobility. 
It was an act of political .shortsightedness to seek to establish a close union 
between the Government and the nobility at a time when the nobility no 
longer possessed any vitality. This mistaken policy only brought about fur¬ 
ther di.scontent with the Government on the part of other classes. 
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However, it would be unjust to point only to tlie negative aspects of 
Russian policy in the last tjuarter of the nineteenth century for it must be 
admitted tliat the Government also carried out reforms improving the sc> 
cial and economic conditions of the majority of the people. Many measures 
were tlirected toward the improvement of the condition of the peasantry. 
First, in the beginning of 1882, a decree was issued cmlering compulsory 
sale to peasants of land on those estates where the sale had not been com¬ 
pleted following the emancipation. Furthermore, the instalments to be paid 
by the peasants lor the land were lowered and the head tax was abolished 
(1886). New regulations were issued making it easy for peasants to rent 
government lands and aiding tliem to migrate to the free lands in the east¬ 
ern part ol the Empire. It was partly to further migration that the Siberian 
railroad was begun in 1892. Hie reign of Alexander HI also marked the 
beginning of labor legislation in Russia. In 1882 government inspection 
of factories was instituted and the Government undertook to regulate the 
conditions ol the workers. At the same time the working tlay of minors and 
women was limited by law. Labor legislation was continued during the 
reign of Nicholas II. 

The Government also undertook reforms of the finances. Hie finances 
of Russia were greatly improved under Nicholas I, but since that time two 
wars and expensive internal reforms had succeeded in shaking them and the 
currency had already deprcrciated. I fie Government was lortunate in having 
such a brilliant statesman as Witte. He succeeded in reorganizing Russian 
finances and in reintroducing gold into circulation in 1897. 

All these government measures directed toward improving the eco¬ 
nomic condition of tlie country could not, however, outweigh the irritation 
caused by the police supervision instituted by the Government. The inter¬ 
nal policy of Alexander 111 succeeded in suppressing social discontent and 
political opposition only for a short time. Actually, in the course of the 
reign of Alexander III and the first half of the reign of Nicholas II, every¬ 
thing was quiet; but during the second half of the reign of Nicholas II, the 
accumulated social discontent expressed itself in a violent explosion. . . . 

The war with Japan in 1904-1905 resulted in a series of defeats for Rus¬ 
sia. The Japanese fleet showed itself to be considerably stronger than the 
Russian, whose vessels were less well constructed and had weaker arma¬ 
ments. The Japanese fleet soon succeeded in blockading Port Arthur. Soon 
after the Japanese troops were landed on the mainland. 

The Russian army was considerably stronger than the Japanese in 
numbers. As regards quality, the Russian troops were not inferior to the 
Japanese. Nevertheless, the war on land w^as as unfortunate for Russia 
as the war on the sea. The first failures might be explained by the difficulty 
of rapidly concentrating Russian troops at the distant battlefield. The 
whole army depended upon the Siberian railway, which was not even com- 
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pleteci. There was no line arourul Lake Kaikal. But the subsequent defeats 
must be explained on psvehological grounds. T he Russian army went into 
battle without enthusiasm. The deep dissatisfaction of the Russian people 
with the Government could not fail to be rellected in the army. The war 
was unpopulat in Russia from the very beginning. Its objects were not um 
derstood by the Russian people. It did not seem to them to affect the vital 
interests of the country, while every Japanese soldier understood that the 
war concerned the vital interests of Japan. . . . 

The revolutionary sentiments of the Russian people in 1904-1905 ex¬ 
pressed themselves in the merst diverse forms. The political activity of the 
intellectuals took the form of lectures on politics, the organization of so¬ 
cieties of a semipolitical nature, and, in some cases, of riots on the part of 
students. The liberal landowners, members of the local (Zemstvo) adminis¬ 
tration, organized conferences to discuss reforms and a deputation from one 
of these congresses was sent to the emperor on June 19, 1905. The workers 
took recourse to strikes, the chief aims of which were political, rather than 
economic, reforms. I he discontent of the peasantry found cxf)ression in 
agrarian riots, which resulted frequently in the destruction of landowners' 
houses or even in the murder of the landowners. Finally, following the ter¬ 
mination of the Japanese war. disorder spread to the army. The soldiers 
were affected by socialist propaganda and in many cases revolted against 
their officers. Socialist agitators urged the formation of councils composed 
of soldiers, an idea wliich in 1917 ])roved fatal to the Russian army. Riots 
spread from the army to the navy, arrd on the battleship Potemkin the sail¬ 
ors succeeded in temporarily seizing control in June, 1905. 

The whole period was characterized by a series of assassinations of 
governmental officials by terrorists. The Government first attempted to 
deal with the revolutionary sentiments of the people by suppressing dis¬ 
orders with armed force and by disrupting the revolutionary organizations. 
The Department of Police introduced secret agents in revolutionary organi¬ 
zations for the purjiose of securing evidence against their leaders. The 
government agents sometimes became lea<iers of the revolutionary parties 
and took so active a part in the movement that it became impossible for 
the Government to determine where revolution began and where provo¬ 
cation ended. It was under circumstances of this kind that the Minister 
of the Interior, Plehve, was assassinated. The Department of Police also 
attempted to get control over the workers' movement by satisfying their 
economic demands and thus drawing them away from political activity. 
Zubatov, an agent of the secret police, succeeded in the spring of 1902 in 
organizing the workers along purely economic lines in Moscow and was 
ordered by Plehve to introduce his system all over Russia. 

Following the death of Plehve and the dismissal of Zubatov, the 
workers' organization continued to develop of its own momentum. Its new 
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leader, the priest Gapon, thought of petitioning the Tsar in person to effect 
the reforms demanded by tlie workers. On January 22, 1905, a huge crowd 
of workmen made their way to the Winter Palace in St. Petersburg to ap¬ 
peal to Nicholas II. The day had a tragic end, for, notwithstanding the 
fact that the workmen were peacefully inclined and unarmed, the crowd 
was dispersed by gunfire, as a result of which several hundred people were 
killed or wounded. “Bloody Sunday,’* as this day came to be called, became 
a decisive turning point in the history of the opposition of the working 
classes. It had as its immediate result their alliance with the socialist work* 
ing class parties. The Government by this time realized that it had no plan 
to alleviate the situation and no firm support among the people. It 
consequently decided upon concessions in the matter of political reform. 
But even in this it moved unwillingly. On August 19, 1905, the order w^as 
given to call a national congress, the imperial Duma, wdiich was to have 
deliberative, but not legislative, functions. This was, however, a half* 
measure which satisfied no one. 

In the autumn of 1905, the situation became critical. A general strike 
was called throughout Russia. In the cities even the electricity and water 
supply were cut olf; all railroads came to a standstill, with the exception 
of the Finland Railw^ay. The leadership of the revolutionary group in St. 
Petersburg w^as taken by a special c:ouncil composed of the leaders of the 
Socialist parlies and rejnesentatives of the w^orkers. This was the so-called 
Soviet of Workers’ Deputies tvJiich was to take a prominent part in the 
events of 1917. At the fust session of the Soviet the number of workers’ 
representatives was only forty. It was increased later to five hundred. The 
chairman of the Soviet was a lawyer, Khrustalcv-Nosar, but the actual leader 
was the vice-president Bronstein, subsequently known as Trotsky. It should 
be noted that the pseudonyms employed by many revolutionary leaders 
were assumed for seif-})i<)tection against the espionage of the government 
police. All revolutionary instructions w^erc signed by fictitious names. 

The majority of the Soviet was in the hands of the Mensheviks, of 
whom Trotsky w^as a ju'omiricnt member. I he Bolsheviks failed to capture 
control of the first Soviet and regarded it with suspicion. Soviets were 
formed in some other cities, Moscow, Odessa, and elsewdiere; but before 
they achieved any important results, the Government decided to make far- 
reaching political concessions. At the initiative of Count Witte, a manifesto, 
which amounted practically to capitulation by the Government, was issued 
October 30, 1905. 

By this manifesto the imperial Government promised that it would 
grant to the Russian nation: (1) the fundamental principles of civil liberty 
—inviolability of person, and liberty of thought, speech, assembly, and 
organization; (2) democratic franchise; (3) the principle that no law could 
henceforth be made without the consent of the Duma. A new Prime 
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Minister, Count Witte, with power to appoint assistants from opj^osition 
circles, was named to carry the nianifesio into effect. Tliis was the first time 
in Russia that a united cabinet was formed. 

The manifesto was an embodiment of the ]:)rin<ipal demands of the 
liberal opposition. I'he hope was that it would stop the revolutionary 
activity of this opposition. In this regard (lie manifesto was an attempt to 
unite the Government and the Liberal pai tics against the imminent soc ial 
revolution. For this reason leaders of the social movement who desired 
revolution at all costs were opposed to the manifesto. Their arguments 
were that the Government was not sincere in its promises, that it desired 
only to stop the revolutionary movement, and that as soon as conditions 
permitted, it would rescind the manifesto. The Government indeed did 
hope that the manifesto w'ould stop the revolution; but it was not (rue that 
it WTshed to withdraw^ the concessions. In fact, it did not do so after its 
real victory over the revolutionaries. Count Witte, the head of the Govern¬ 
ment and the author of the manifesto, personally believed in the necessity 
for reform and had naturally no intentions of retraction. Only the inex¬ 
perience of the leaders of the Russian liberal movement can explain the 
decision of the liberal groups to decline all the invitations of Count Witte 
to enter his ministry. The result was that the manifesto of October 30 did 
not stop the revolutionary movement at once. 

The Socialist parties desired only the triiimj>h of their revolutionary 
doctrines. The leader of the Bolsheviks, Lenin, wdio came to Russia follow¬ 
ing the manifesto of October 30, became the stauncJicst opponent of the 
Government’s policy. The strikes wxnit on; a second railroatl strike lasted 
from the end of November to the middle of December, and an armed insur¬ 
rection occurred in Moscow at the end of December, 1905. J'he irrecon¬ 
cilable policy of the revolutionaries was not supported, however, by the 
majority of the people, who were fairly well satisfied with the program set 
forth in the manifesto. T he CFOvernment was enabled to retake control 
of the situation. The Soviets were disbanded and the riots were suppressed 
by force. In several cities pogroms against Jews tof)k place, organized by 
the so-called “Union of the Russian People,” a reactionary group whose 
ideology was of the same pattern as that of German Nazism. 

The insurrection at Moscow was not fully suppressed when the Govern¬ 
ment published a decree on December 24 on the [>rocedure for elections. 
At the beginning of March, there appeared a manifesto concerning the 
organization of the new^ Parliament, wdiich was to be formed of tw'o Houses: 
the state Duma and the state Council, the first consisting of members elected 
by the nation, and the second of members half of whom were appointed 
by the emperor and half elected l>y the nobility. Zemstvos, and university 
faculties. 'The electoral law gave the right of suffrage to the majoiiiy ol 
the peo})le, but it was neither ecjual nor direct. The voters were divided 
into grou])s: Idie workers in .several large cities chose their electors to the 
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Duma separately; the peasants chose electors who formed electoral colleges 
together with the electors chosen by the large landowners. These councils 
selected the deputies to tlie Duma. I he electoral law artificially isolated 
the j)easants and tlie workers and gave them a considerable role in the 
electicms. This jxjlicy was prompted by the desire oti the part of the Govern¬ 
ment to draw the peasants and the workers away from the oj>pc3sition 
parties. 

As a lurther means of appeasing the peasantry, Count Witte had the 
idea ol {expropriating the large estates and handing over the lands to the 
peasants. This }jroj(*ct was developed by c^ne of Witte’s ministers, Kutler, 
who subsecpieiuly took a prominent part in the financial reorgani/ation of 
the Soviet Ciovernment. 'The exprcjpriation of large land holdings, however, 
was bitterly opposed by the estate-owners. Witte did not have enough 
powcT to insist uj)on the measures he proposed, and was forced to cancel 
his project. This failure reacted upon the operation of the electcjral law 
which was primarily a bid to the peasantry. Just as in the case of the 
earlier attempts to organize the workers in a manner favorable to the 
Government, it metely succeeded in stirring up social movements without 
cither satisfying cjr being able to control them. 

The elections to the first Duma took place in March, 1906. On May 10 
the state Council and Duma were ojjened by Nicholas II. The majority of 
the Duma consisted of opposition deputies; of 490 members, 187 belonged 
to the LibcTal parly and 85 tej the moderate labor group. I he Consti¬ 
tutional Democrats, led by J. Petninkevich (the other leader, P. Miliukov, 
being removed under a specious pretext from the list of voters), was the 
strongest party represented. The Socialist parties boycotted the elections, 
while the Nationalist and Conservative parties were defeated at the polls 
and secured only a small number of scats, d he results of the elections 
were disappointing to the Government. 

Finding a hostile group in control of the state Duma, Nicholas II im¬ 
mediately dismissed CJount AVittc and appointed Goremykin in his place. 
The new Prime Minister was a typical civil servant of the old regime. He 
was chosen, not because he had initiative and political convictions, but, on 
the contrary, because he lacked these qualities and was ready to execute 
the orders of the emperor. I he appointment of Goremykin was a great 
political error. The relations between the Government and the Duma 
rapidly took on an unfriendly character. 

Fhe principal point of dispute between the Government and the Duma 
was the agrarian problem. Its discussion in the Duma aroused the passions 
of all groups. An agrarian bill, sponsored by the Constitutional Democrats, 
proposed the expropriation of the large estates and the transfer of land 
to the ownership of the peasants, granting compensation to the owners. 
Phis led to increased agitation against the Duma by the reactionaries. 
Nicholas II faced the problem of either submitting to the Duma and dis- 
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pleasing the nobility, or of dismissing it and provoking the hostility of the 
Liberals. On July 21 tiie Duma was dissolved. As a concession to the 
Liberals, Goremykin was dismissed and a new man, Stolypin, was appointed 
Prime Minister. 

Stolypin had been Minister of the Interior in the Cabinet of his pred¬ 
ecessor in office. He began his service to the Crown as a governor of one 
of the southern provinces. Before that he had managed his own estates. 
He had a profound comprehension of the agrarian problem in Russia and 
possessed the qualities of an outstanding statesman. He was firm, patriotic, 
and a man of ideas. T he opposition parties did not support Stolypin and 
his program, but they were obliged to reckon with him. Following the dis¬ 
solution of the Duma, the opposition groups were undecided as to their 
course. Their psychology was not that of peaceful parliamentary oppo¬ 
sition, but that of revolution. I'hey dreaded the possibility of the Govern¬ 
ment’s canceling the whole program of reform and plainly distrusted the 
emperor. After the dissolution, members of the Duma issued an appeal to 
the Russian nation to resist the Government by refusing to pay taxes and 
to refuse conscription into the army. The appeal had no effect upon the 
people. Its only result was that its authors lost the right of voting in the 
subsequent elections. 

Stolypin first tried to attract some of the leading members of the 
moderate liberal groups inlo his Cabinet. They refused to cooperate with 
him, and he was obliged to draw upon professional bureaucrats. His 
agrarian policy consisted primarily in destroying the communal ownership 
of land instituted by the reforms of 18(11, and in encouraging peasant 
ownership of individual farms. 

On November 22 the decree abrogating the peasant commune was 
published. Each peasant was given the right to receive his share of the 
common land in full ownership. Simultaneously, measures were taken to 
finance the purchase by the peasantry of Crown lands. Stolypin's measures 
were an attempt to repair the defects in the reform of 1861 and to create in 
Russia a new class of small landowners to form the basis for the new state. 
This program was deemed incompatible with the agrarian bill introduced 
by the first Duma. The expropriation of nearly all land, the basis of that 
[)roposal, was calculated to solve the whole agrarian problem at one stroke. 
Stolypin’s reform reejuired a score of years to produce lasting results. 

When the second Duma gathered on March 5, 1907, it proved to be 
even more hostile to the Government than was the first. "I’he second Duma 
had a stronger left wing than the first one (180 Socialists); Lenin had 
abruptly changed his tactics, and the Socialists did not boycott the Duma. 
The conflict between the Government and the Duma in 1907 was more 
acute than in 1906. The Government now had a practical program of 
reform which the Duma did not po.ssess. Fifty-five socialist deputies were 
charged with organizing a plot against the emperor and the second Duma 
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was dissolved in June, 1907. In order to suppress similar expressions of op¬ 
position, the electoral law was changed. I’he large landowners were given 
preference over the peasants in selecting representatives to the electoral 
colleges. The third Duma, elected in November, 1907, had a membership 
diflerent from that of its predecessors. The majority of deputies now 
belonged to parties of the right, and the liberal and socialist deputies were 
in the minority. The result of the two years of political conflict was the 
victory of Stolypin and the Moderate parties. The new regime, it seemed, 
had succeeded in entrenching itself firmly. However, it was not a true 
parliamentary government that emerged from the revolutionary period of 
1905-1906. ... 

Following the revolutionary period, characterized by the bitter struggle 
between the Government and the Duma, there began a period of relative 
quiet, "llie third Duma sat witliout interruption through the whole period 
of its legal existence, from 1907 to 1912, and the elections of 1912 resulted in 
a triumph of the conservative nationalist groups. 

While the political conflict between the Government and the Duma 
was temporarily solved by the reformed electoral law of 1907, there re¬ 
mained the more troublesome question of dealing with the aftermath of the 
revolutionary spirit of 1905. The dissatisfaction of that period found con¬ 
tinued expression in a number of assassinations of prominent government 
officials. Premier Stolypin adopted a course of merciless suppression of 
revolutionary terrorism. Those accused of political crimes were subject to 
trial by a court-martial, and when found guilty were punished by death. 
Stolypin’s policy in this regard met with severe criticism from the oppo¬ 
sition, but was supported by the majority of the conservative members of 
the Duma. The greatest number of executions during this period occurred 
in 1908, when the total number reached 782. After this year the number 
steadily decreased, and in 1911 seventy-three sentences were passed. 

Just as political equilibrium seemed to have been reached, Stolypin 
was assassinated in September, 1911, His place was taken by the Minister of 
Finance, Kokovtsev, Like his predecessor, he was a Moderate Constitution¬ 
alist. He was faced with the constitutional problem of overriding the power 
of veto vested in the state Council organized at the same time as the Duma, 
and consisting only partially of elected members. One-half of the members 
of the Council were appointed by the emperor, and the Prime Minister 
had little influence in their selection. The Court circles of reactionary 
aristocrats were irreconcilably opposed to the Duma and succeeded in carry¬ 
ing out their policies without consulting the Prime Minister by direct in¬ 
fluence upon the emperor. But notwithstanding irritating incidents of 
this kind, the Duma proved itself capable of bringing about many favorable 
changes in the country. Of great importance was the legislation concerning 
the peasantry, by which the precarious legal status of the peasants was 
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done away with and their civil rights were equalized with those of other 
citizens. 

The reform of local justice was an important measure in this con¬ 
nection. By virtue of the law of June 28, lhl2, the general judicial system 
was to be gradually extended over the peasant population. The Land 
Captain was displaced in judicial matters by a justice of the peace. Idle 
Duma also undertook to organize the educational s\stem and jirovided for 
an annual increase of 20,0()(),()()() rubles in the educational budget, wliich 
grew steadily from 44,0()0.0()() in 1906 to 214,000,(K)() in 1917. The number 
of pupils in the jiiimary schools rose from 3,275,362 in 1894 to 8,000,000 
in 1914. I hus on the eve of the war over half of all children of school 
age in Russia were receiving insttiution. It was estimated by the edu¬ 
cational committee of the Duma that universal education in Russia would 
be reached in 1922. The war and the revolution, however, prevented 
realization of this program. . . . 

Hie creation of the new capitalist structure was accomjianied by a 
rapid economic development of the country. Idle basic factor of economic 
development, as in the preceding period, was the rapid growth of poj)u- 
lation. From the middle of the nineteenth century to the beginning of 
the twentieth century, the population of Russia doubled. During the first 
fifteen years of the twentieth century, the population increased 30 per cent. 
In 1914 it totaled 175,000,000. 

Particularly significant was the growth of city population. In 1851 
there were less than three and a half million people in the towns or less 
than 6 per cent of the total population. In 1897 the town p()j)uIaiion had 
risen to sixteen and one-third millions or 13 per cent of the whole popu¬ 
lation, and in 1914 to 17.5 per cent. 4 hese figures indicate the growth 
of the industrial population as compared with the agricultural. According 
to the census of 1897, 74.2 per cent of the population was agricultural, and 
13.3 per cent industrial. Thus, in spite of the growth of the cities and of 
industry, about three-quarters of Russia's population before the First World 
War was occupied in agriculture. . . . 

The ownership of land in Russia, following the jjeasant reforms of 
1861, underwent great changes. Land rapidly passed into the ownership 
of the peasants. The peasantry not only retained the lands distributed in 
1861, but also acquired new lands by purchase. Thus, simultaneous with 
the growth of area under cultivation in Russia during the fifty years preced¬ 
ing the First World War, a radical change in the social structure of the 
agricultural population took place. As a result of the Stolypin reforms of 
1906, the peasant communes began to disintegrate, and in 1911 six million 
households had acquired personal possession of the land. Russia was mov¬ 
ing with great strides toward small landowncrship by citizens possessing 
equal rights with the rest of the population. 
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The industrialization of Russia which be^an in the second half of 
the nineteenth century increased rapidly until 1911, and in some branches 
of industry until 1917. We will trace this process briefly. . . . 

I hc Russian cotton industry, prior to the Firs! Woi Id War, occupied 
fourth place in world production. It was excc^eded only by Great Britain, 
the United States, and Germany. In 1905 the Russian cotton industry 
emplc^yed 7,850,085 spindles and 178,500 looms. By 1911 the productive 
forces of the industry had grown to 8,^48,818 sjnndlcs and 220,000 looms. 
The increased production of Russian cotton factories was absorbed partly 
by the home market and partly by foreign trade. The increase of internal 
consumption may be illustrated by the fact that in 1890 the per capita 
consumption of cotton cloth in Russia was 2.81 pounds and in 1910, 4.50 
pounds. . . . The metallurgical industries showed a similar development. 
In 1900, around 1,500,000 tons of pig iron were ]:)rodiu:ed in Russia. By 
1914 production had grown to over 8,500,000 tons. . . . 

The growth of industrial production was reflected also in mining. 
Eighty-five per cent of the coal used in Russia was of domestic extraction. 
T he chief center of coal mining was the Donets basin w4nch supplied 55 per 
cent of Russia's needs for coal. In 1900, 11,000,000 tons were mined in the 
Donets basin and in 1918 the production rose to 25,000,000 tons. 

The exploitation of forests served both domestic needs and foreign 
trade. In 1901, 18,200,000 rubles wairth of lumber was exported. By 1918 
exports reached 164,900,000 rubles. Of great im[)ortancc also was the 
production of oil, chiefly in the neighborhood of Baku. In 1860 oil pro¬ 
duction in the Baku area hardly exceeded 160,000 tons. In 1905 production 
rose to over 7,000,000 tons and in 1918 to around 9,000,000 tons. . . . 

Even more rapid than the expansion of industry was the development 
of railroads in Russia. In the middle of the nineteenth century, the total 
length of railroads in operation in Russia did not exceed 660 miles. In 
1912 the Russian railroad system comprised 40,191 miles and was second 
only to that of the United States. 'Fhe greatest achievement was the com¬ 
pletion of the great Trans-Siberian Railroad, from 1892 to 1905. Its con¬ 
struction was one of the most daring railroad projects of our time. The 
length of the line from Moscow to Vladivostok is 5,512 miles. In the 
construction of this line it was necessary to overcome the greatest natural 
and technical difficulties—the frozen subsoil and the wdldness of the ter¬ 
ritories penetrated. The cost of the 'Frans-Siberian Railroad exceeded 
$200,000,000. It was originally a single-track line, but during the First 
World War a second line was laid dowm. 

The rapid expansion of Russian industry was accompanied by the 
creation of a wwking class on a scale previously unknown in Russia. 

. . . It was only in 1902 that the Government assented to the legalization 
of some unions and it was only after the Revolution of 1905 that labor 
unions were permitted on a large scale by the Law of March 4, 1906. 
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7'he (iovernineiu artificially retarded the development of labor unions 
and tluTcby unwittiiij^jly fostered (he fonnaticjn of illegal nevolutionary 
organizations. But while restricting (he development of labor unions, the 
Government made efforts to satisfy the principal needs of the workers by 
means c:>f legislation. Labor legislation in Russia goes bac:k to the 1880's 
in the reign of Alexander III. In 1897 day work was limited to eleven 
and a half hcjurs and night work to ten hours. Night w^ork was forbidden 
for children under seventeen, and children under twelve were not allowed 
to engage in industrial work of any kind. The legislation of the twentieth 
century introduced workers’ accident compensation in 1903, health in¬ 
surance in 1912, and accident insurance in 1912. The condition of the 
woiking class gradually imjjrcjved, thanks to increasing wages, particularly 
in Petrograd and Moscow. At the end of the nineteenth century, the 
average wage of the Russian worker was only 187 rubles a year. By 1913 
it had risen to 300 rubles and in some branchc^s of industry in Petrograd 
and Moscow to five timc\s this sum. In many factories the low money wages 
were augmented by free lodgings, hospital services, and factory schools. . . . 

In the eighteenth and the first half of the nineteenth century, Russian 
culture centered chiefly around the large cities and the nobles’ estates. 
From the middle of the nineteenth century, the basic elements of modern 
civilization, as, for examj)lc, education and medical care, spread far and 
wide, reaching the lowest levels of the city population and the peasant 
huts. A prominent part in this movement was played by the Zemstvos and 
city organizations introduced by the reforms of Alexander II. . . . 

Over two-thirds of the expetKlitures of the Zemstvos were for public 
health and education. 1 he Zemstvo department of Public Health in 1914 
expended 82,000,000 rubles. I he rural population, prior to 1804 when 
the Zemstvos were introduced, w^as almost wholly lacking in medical care. 
Fifty years later, at the eve of the First World War, the Zemstvos had 
covered the rural territories with hospitals and dispensaries. The average 
radius of the medical districts was ten miles. . . . 

The expenditure of the Zemstvos on public education in 1914 was 
106,000,000 rubles. Most of these sums were expended upon primary 
schools. In 1914 there were fifty thousand Zemstvo schools with eighty 
thousand teachers and three million school children. The Zemstvos paid 
particular attention to the construction of new schools corresponding to 
modern pedagogical ideas and hygienic requirements. Besides primary 
education, the Zemstvos also organized their own system of secondary 
education for the training of teachers and organized courses for the improve¬ 
ment of teaching methods. The Zemstvos likewise organized extension 
courses and built libraries. In 1914 there were 12,627 rural public libraries 
in thirty-five of the forty-three Zemstvo governments. 
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THE THRESHOLD 


“To you who desire to cross this threshold, do you know what awaits you 
here?” 

“I know,” replied the i^irL 

“Ck:)ld, hunger, abhorrence, deiision, contempt, abuse, prison, disease, 
and death!” 

“J know, I am ready. I shall endure all suflering, all blows.” 

“Not from enemies alone, but also from relatives, from friends.” 

“Yes, even from them.” 

“Very well. You are ready for the satrifice. You shall perish, and no¬ 
body will ever know whose inemoi) to honor.” 

“I need neither gratitude nor compassion. I need no home.” 

“Arc you ready even to commit a crime?” 

The girl lowered her head. 

“I am ready for crime, loo—” 

The voice lingered for some time before resuming its (juestions. 

“Do you knenv,” it said at length, “that \ou may be disillusioned in that 
which you believe at present, that you may discover that you were mistaken, 
and that you ruined your young life in vain?” 

“I know this, too.” 

“Enter!” 

The girl crossed the threshold, and the heavy curtain fell behind her. 

“Fool!” said somerjne, gnashing his teeth. 

“Saint!” someone uttered in reply. 


Ivan Turgenev 



Chapter 3 

The Role of Theory 


What ir the rrhitioii of Marxist theory to Soiaet practice? Historic 
connection apart, has Marxist theory profoundly ijifluenced the policies 
of the Soifiei leaders? There is a school of thoufrht, typified by W. W. 
Rostoxv's position in 1 he Dynamics of Soviet Society, which niaintains that 
Soxnet policies and practices haue been primarily and essentially a conse¬ 
quence of a singleminded effort by Soviet leaders to maintain their own 
absolute internal power oxter Russian society and extend their poxcer vis-a- 
vis the external world. In this xn'exv, *'xvhat is left of Marxism is what has 
been found useful . . . to support the maijitenance and ejilargcment of 
poxver by the regime at home and abroad/* 

Other Western scholars, xvhile recognizing that Marxist theory, in 
vital respects, has been subordinated, attenuated, or abandoned in the 
crucible of Soviet practice, have attributed significaytt influence to the 
continuity of theory and its impact on policy. Isaac Deutscher, for example, 
in his Russia After Stalin, defines the content of the Stalin era as a ”mxitual 
interpenetration of modern technology and Marxist socialism with Russian 
barbarism.** {Editor's emphasis.) He argues that before the Soviet regime 
could embrace certain policies, it '‘would first have to ban the works of 
Marx, Engels, and Lenin, that is to say to destroy its oxen birth certificate 
and ideological title (beds.** And, as R. N. Carew Hunt tells us, the Soviet 
leaders “have been nurtured'* in the Marxist creed since birth, “and it 
xoould be strange indeed if they have remained unaffected.** It is of some 
significance, too, that Julian Towster, in the opening loords of his Political 
Power in the LJ.S.S.R., finds it possible to assert: “So great is the stress 
placed upon the interrelation of theoiy and practice in the Soviet state that 
an understanding of its operatwe constitutional order would lack coherence 
without due attention to axfoxved theory.** 

But, xuhatexfcr the merit of either position, Marxist theory is so deeply 
embedded in the ethos of Soviet society that exten attenuation requires 
obeisance. It has, as Edward Hallett Carr in his Soviet Impact on the West 
makes clear, “the status of a creed which purports to inspire every act of 
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state partner and b\ xvinch rvei'y such act can be tested and judged/* More- 
over, it has had ‘V/ remarkable capacity to inspire loyalty and self-sacrifice 
in its adherents: and this success is beyond doubt due in part to its bold 
claim ... to be the source of principles binding for every form of human 
actirn'ty including the activity of the slate/* (On the role of ideology in 
Sold cl society today ^ see the Bauer, Inkeles, and Kluckhohn Reading, in 
chapter 19.) Certaitily, theory played a 7>ital role in the making of the 
Bolshevik and other Cojuinufiist rex^Autiojis and continues to play a part in 
Connnutiist-led rextolutionary mox>ements throughout the world. 

In the circumstances, a pertificfit and contmuijig inquiry with which 
the read('r should be concerned throughout is: *'What is the relation of 
Marxist theory to Soviet practice?** 


THE PRIORITY OF POWER 

W. W. Rostow* 


A converging seriCvS of influences made Lenin and the hard core of 
the Bolshevik Paiiy he dominated choose that course which would increase 
their own direct short-run power, as opposed to any other possible goal 
open to them, at moinenls of decision. Fhe means to power early became, 
ill fact, an end in tliemselves—a result implicit in Lenin’s conception and 
orgaiii/ation of the Bolshevik Parly and fully evident in the policy of the 
Soviet regime by 1921. This fundamental transition appears to have sub¬ 
stantial tools in the jthilosojdiic: bases of Marxism, in Russian history, and 
in the personalities of ihe men who dominated the Bolshevik group initially 
and who subsecjuently proved best capable of surviving in power. 

d he concept of the jtriority of powder, which is used throughout the 
following essay, is a shorthand phrase for a complex phenomenon. It ap¬ 
pears important that this conception be distinguished from the notion that, 
psychologically, the rulers of the Soviet state are motivated, in a personal 
sense, simply by the desire for power. Indeed, there is an evideni enjoy¬ 
ment of j)ower present in the lives of Lenin, Stalin, and the others who 
made the Russian Revolution of November 1917; and they certainly belong 
with those many figures of history who found it easy to believe that, if 
power remained concentrated in their hands, larger beneficent purposes 
w^ould be served- More than that, one of the dynamic, self-reinforcing 
processes to be discerned in this story is the progressive selection of men 

♦ Author of The Prospects for Cotnmunist China and An American Policy in Asia. 
This selection is reprinted from pp. 7-11 of The Dynamics of Soviet Society by W, W. 
Roslow. By permission of W. W. Norton & Company, Inc., Copyright 1952, 1953, by 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
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who had a respect for power, knew how to use it, and were prepared to 
take risks in order to achieve it. And there is an ecjiially consistent {)rocess 
of elimination of those unwilling to resolve their conflicts between idealism 
and their own power position, or less able in the pursuit of the latter. 
The love of personal power is a legitimate element in the analysis; but we 
do not attempt to pierce behind it to the deeper psychological roots of 
the behavior of the chief Bolsheviks; and, more important, this element 
in the analysis is not taken to be the sole root for tlie priority of power 
that has consistently dominated the behavior of tlie Russian Communists. 
This essay is not simply a Newtonian elaboration on the theme of personal 
power maximization. 

The priority of power is based, in the first instance, on a combination 
of Marx’s view that there was a determinable form which future history 
would take and Lenin’s conception of the Communist Party as a chosen 
instrument for the achievement of Marx’s prognosis. The Party thus ac¬ 
quired in its own eyes botli legitimacy of status and the moral right to' 
force the “correct” historical path—against the will of the majority and 
against the will, even, of the industrial working men who were designed to 
be the primary beneficiaries of the whole revolutionary development. In 
prerevolutionary Russia this essentially conspiratorial conception attracted 
emotional support due to the frustration of economic, social, and j)olitical 
reform by the tsarist state which led many reformers to concentrate their 
energy on the task of overthrowing by violence that autocratic regime. The 
overthrow of a regime by force is, essentially, a problem in the strategy 
and tactics of power. Further, since the “correct” line is always arguable, 
in its Russian context this conception had the consequence of moving the 
Communist Party itself toward a dictatorial form of rule, in which, in the 
end, one man's judgment would determine the line; and, in the anarchic 
state of revolutionary and postrevolutionary Russia, the right to lay down 
the “correct” line was likely to rest with him who knew best how to conduct 
a struggle for power. Ihe bases for the priority of power lie, then, in 
converging aspects of the history of Russia and Communism, as well as 
in the personal characteristics of Soviet leaders. It is inseparably bound 
up with one aspect of Communist ideology, and gathered its initial emo¬ 
tional force from that fact. The reader should constantly bear in mind that 
this essay is not based on a simple opposition of ideology and a lust for 
power. Both conceptions are much more com|)lex than common usage 
would credit; and, in the Soviet case, they partially converged. 

Communist ideology also included, however, a fairly explicit set of 
economic, social, and political goals, incorporated in the aspirations and 
programs of various revolutionary groups. Some of these specific goals con¬ 
verged with the effective pursuit of power—for example, the nationali/ation 
of industry. Some of them conflicted—for example, the placing of political 
authority directly in the hands of trade unions and the Soviets, those 
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Bolshevik-domincited organizations of workers and soldiers on whom the 
November Revolution was built. 'Jlie inner core of consistency in the story 
of the Russian (Communists is the priority they were prepared to give to 
the maintenance and expansion of their own power over other lines of 
policy, including their willingness to go to any lengtlis judged to be re¬ 
quired to organize and control the Russian peoples in an ellort to secure 
their own continued ascendancy as a regime. In the end, the society they 
have organized represents a projection out onto an entire state and its 
peoples of the form and conccj)ts of organization created largely by Lenin 
for the operation of the Communist Party itself. 

Despite the impressive continuity of the priority of power the manner 
in which it has been exercised has, of course, changed. Lenin, in the im¬ 
mediate postrevolutionary days, may be seen gr()ping among the conflicting 
leads ollered to him by the complex and contradictory heritage of Russian 
Marxism. Ihere are, in his performance as a political leader, certain 
unresolvc‘d contradictions which, for some historians, justify for Lenin a 
higher moial status than for Stalin; for example, the relative Ireedom in 
which he left Soviet intellectual and cultural life, his unwillingness to 
use the death penalty against fellow Communists, the bonhomie with whicli 
he led the Communist Party (except when scTiously challenged), and the 
relative freedom within the Communist Party for open controversy in his 
day. "Fhete are some real differences between the rule of Lenin and that 
of Stalin which are of historical interest. On balance, however, in the key 
decisions he made, the priority of power over other goals, including goals 
professed by Russian Communists, is evident in Lenin. 

Stalin, in this context, appears less hampered than Lenin by the 
problem of overriding those elements in the Communist heritage which 
coiillicted witli the priority of power. His |>erformance has a massive 
consistency, both in the extensive changes he brought about in the decade 
after 1928 and in the subsequent stability of the policies and institutions 
he elaborated. Increasingly, in tire years before Stalin’s death, one sensed 
that the Soviet regime was operating less from a conscious and fresh set 
of decisions, in which alternative possibilities were examined in the light 
of relatively fixed princijiles (incluiling the priority of power among them), 
than from habits and procedures built into heavy inflexible bureaucratic 
structures. "Hie historical roots of the priority of power and the living 
experiences which brought it to life seemed far distant from the Soviet 
Union, enshrined, at best, in such ritualistic documents as the Short History 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and in the youthful memories 
of the middle-aged and elderly men who now rule Russia. Like almost all 
else in the Soviet Union, the priority of power as the dominant test for 
jiolicy appears to have been bureaucratized. 

l ire interaction of the pursuit of power, thus defined, with the prob¬ 
lems and resistances it met resulted in decisions which had, in turn, their 
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consequences; and these consc(|uences created new silnations (often in the 
form of increased resistance) wfiich required further decision. It is esseniial 
to this argument that the secondary consequences of given decisions did 
not lie fully within the control of the Soviet regime and were not, in all 
cases, either fully predictable or compatible with its primary purposes. The 
successive application ol the })riority of power thus yielded an unfolding 
sec|ucnce ol decisions whiclt shaped modern Soviet society and, in j)articular, 
shaped the institutional form it has assumed since the late \9Wii. To 
understand the present position of that society and the alternatives for it 
which the future may hold, it is, therefore, necessar) to look back to the 
piotess by which it has arrived at its jnesent position. 

One might have expected that the study of tlic first professedly Marxist 
regime in history would constitute an exercise in the analysis of the relations 
between the economy on the one hand and tlie social, political, and cultural 
superstructure on the other. On the contrary, the philosopliical iniplicatif)ii 
of tlic priority of power has been that Hegel, having been allegedly turned 
on his head by Marx, is set right side u)) again by Lenin and Stalin. Wc 
are examining a peculiarly persistent and single-minded clfort to use the 
maximum powers of a modern state to produce throughout the society it 
controls the economic, social, political, and cultural changes believed ile- 
sirable for the maintenance and expatision of jx)wer by a small co-optive 
group. The de facto ideology of the Soviet Union would now more nearly 
iilentify the Great Leader and the State as the prime movers of history 
than the play of economic forces or even tlie interplay of economic, social, 
political, and cultural forces. J he dilution of executive authority since 
Stalin's death is unlikely to alter this conception, unless much more drastic 
changes occur within the Soviet Union. But if our view of the history of 
society as a fully interacting j)i<)cess is corrett, the actual course of the 
.society is not to be determined or understood solel\ in terms of its political 
proce.ss, even when power is wielded abst)lulely with the full mechanisms 
available to a modern stale. And, in fact, the evolution of Soviet society 
consists in large part of a sequence of interadions between the aims of 
Soviet rulers and the limitations imposed on them not only by Russia's 
geographical position and natural resources, but also by the stage of Rus¬ 
sian history and economic development at which they came to power and 
by profound cultural forces in Russian society which are capable of only 
slow change. 

Put more precisely, the forms which the ellicient pursuit of power 
has taken have been more heavily determined by certain abiding or slov/- 
changing aspects of the Russian scene than by the ideological or other pre- 
supj 3 ositions which the Sc^viet rulers brought to their self-designated mis¬ 
sion. Those who seek to consolidate and enlarge their power wish their 
people to work hard and efficiently on the tasks they set. II men are to 
execute assigned tasks, their motivating interests must be taken into account. 
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as well as the accretion within them of a Icjng cultural heritage. In fact, 
men appear to be governed less in their actions by a conscious, rational 
calculus among alternatives than by habits, customs, and attitudes deejdy 
ingrained in their heritage and personal experience, and tenaciously held. 
Tile existence of these forces embedded in cultures does not eliminate the 
need for men to exercise choice among alternatives; but it limits the range 
over which those choices are likely to be found acceptable. Lenin said of 
the Russian peasant: “. . . he is as he is, and will not become different in 
the near future . . . the transformation of the peasant's psychology and 
habits is something that retjuires generations." Although the motivations 
and cultural outlook of men are certainly subject to change over time, 
the ruler who wishes prompt as well as eflicient performance must take 
men as he finds them. 7 his, essentially, the Soviet regime has done. Despite 
varying efforts to shape more profoundly the human beings within Soviet 
society to its purposes, the regime has generally sought efficiency and con- 
formiiv from the Russian peoples as it found them and as they have evolved 
in the j)ast thirty-five years under influences longer lived and more complex 
than the policy of the Soviet state alone. 7'he consequence of the regime's 
pragmatic decision, over the years, has helped give a distinct and persistent 
Russian character to the forms of Communist dictatorship; but it is an 
important conclusion of this analysis . . . that the Russian mannerisms of 
the Soviet regime do not imply an identification of the regime's interests 
with those of the Russian peoples or the Russian nation. 

We are thus convinced that the story of Soviet Russia is not only a 
lesson in the awful potential of totalitarian rule in the context of modern 
societies; it is also a lesson in the limitations of even the maximum exercise 
of political power in the face of the nature of cultures and ultimately the 
resistance, often passive, of men. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF DOCTRINE 

R. N. Carew Hunt* 


MYTHS AND THE MASSES 

Virtually all analysts would agree that in the years of struggle before 
the October Revolution the Bolsheviks took the theory which lay behind 
their movement in deadly earnest; there is also general agreement that 
in the 192()’s the doctrine acted as a stimulus to the workers, who took pride 

• At St. Antony’s College, Oxford University. Author of The Theory and Practice 
of Communism; Marxism Past and Present; and A Guide to Communist Jargon. The 
selection is from Problems of Communism, Vol. 7 (March-April 1958), pp. 11-15. By 
permission. 
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in building up their country. In the 1930’s, however, the situation changed. 
Stalin assumed absolute power, llie machinery of the state and of the 
secret police was greatly strengthened, and all pros])Cct of establislhng a 
genuine classless society disappeared. With the Stalin-Hillcr Pact, if not 
before, the Soviet Union entered an era which can plausibly be represented 
as one of naked power politics, perpetuated after World War II in the ag¬ 
gressive and obstructive policies pursued by the regime. Hence it is some¬ 
times argued that Communist ideology has now ceased to possess any 
imj)ortancc; that it is simply a top-dre.ssing of sophistries designed to 
rationalize measures inspired solely by Soviet interests; and that apart from 
a few fanatics, such as may be found in any society, no one believes in the 
doctrine any longer, least of all the leaders themselves. 

Yet such unqualified assertions arc erroneous. Consider, first, the out¬ 
look of the ordinary Soviet citizen vis-a-vis the ide^dogy. Day in, day out, 
he is subjected to intensive and skillfully devised proj)aganda through every 
known medium, designed to demonstrate that the ideology on which the 
Soviet Union is based makes it the best of all possible worlds, and that on 
this account it is encircled wdth jealous enemies bent on its destruction. 
The Soviet leadership has always considered it essential that every citizen 
possess as deep an understanding of (Communist principles as his mind is 
capable of assimilating, and those holding positions of consequence arc 
obliged recurrently to pass through carefully graded schools of political 
instruction. 

It is significant that whenever the leaders feel themselves in a tight 
corner—as in the recent aftermath of destalini/ation and the intervention 
in Hungary—their invariable reaction is to intensify indoctrination in an 
attempt to refocus public attention on “first principles.'" As hard-headed 
men they would certainly not attach such importance to indoctrination if 
they did not know that it paid dividends—and experience has proved that 
the persistent repetition of a body of ideas which are never challenged is 
bound to influence the minds of their recipients. Of course, the present 
generation does not react to the formal ideology with the same fervor as 
did its forebears who made the revolution, and there are doubtless those 
who view official apologetics with a large degree of cynicism. Ifut between 
total commitment and total disillusionment there arc many intermediate 
positions; it is quite possible for a man to regard much of what he is told 
as nonsense wdiilc still believing that there is something of value behind 
it, especially if he identifies that “something” with the greatness of his 
country as “the first socialist state” and believes in its historic mission. 


LEADERSHIP CREDENCE—A HOPE OR A HABIT? 

More significant, in the present context, than the attitude of the 
ordinary citizen is that of the ruling elite which is responsible for policy. 
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WIku its top-ranking: members believe is a question which no one, of course, 
(an answer posiiively. Bill before surmisitig, as do some analysts, that tlic 
Soviet leadership cannot possibly believe in tlie myths it pro]jounds, we 
sliould remind ourselves that no class or party ever finds it diflicult to 
persuade itself of the soundness of the principles on which it bases its claim 
to rule. 

The Soviet leaders are fortified in this conviition by the very nature 
of their creed. Thev have been nurtured in it from birth, and it would 
be strange indeed if tliey had remained unaffected. It has become second 
naluie to these men to regard history as a dialectical jirocess—one of 
imrssant conflict bc'tween progressive and reactionary forcc\s ^vhich can 
only be r(*solvc'd bv the victory of the former, rhe division of the world 
into antagonistic camps, which is an article of faith, is simply the pi'ojection 
onto the international stage of the struggle within capitalistic society be¬ 
tween the bourgcxiisie, which history has condemned, and the proletariat, 
whose ultimate triumph it has decre?ed. The leaders seem to be confident 
that history is on their side, that all roads lead to communism, and that 
the contradictions of capitalism must create the type of situation which 
they can turn to their advantage. 

Democratic governments desirous of recommending a certain policy 
normally dwell upon its practical advantage's. But in the Sc:»viet Union this 
is not so. Any important change of line will be heralded by an article in 
PraxHln, often of many columns, purporting to show that the new policy is 
ideologically correct because it accords with some recent decision of a party 
congress, or with Lenin’s leaching, or with whatever other criterion may be 
adopted. How far the policy in ejuestion will have been insjiired by cem- 
siclerations erf ideology as op]K>sed to other's erf a more mundane nature can 
never be piccisely determined. This, however, is not an exclusive feature 
of the Carmmunist system; in politics, as fc^r that matter in personal re¬ 
lations, it is seldom possible to disentangle all the molives which determine 
conduct. The policies of any party or government are likely to reflect its 
political principles even if they arc so framed as to strengthen its jxrsition, 
and tliere is no reason why the policies adopted by the Soviet leaders should 
constitute an exception. 

Analysts of the “perwer politics’’ school of thought hcrld that the 
Kremlin leaders arc concerned solely with Soviet national interest, and 
merely use the Communist movement to promote it. Vet hc^re again the 
difficulty is to disengage factors wliich are dosedy associated. ITc future of 
the Communist movement cannot be disassociated from the fc^rtunes of 
the Soviet Union. If the Soviet regime were to collapse, that mewement 
would count for little, and whether it would long survive even in China is 
doubtful. Recognizing this, non-Russian Communist parties generally have 
remained subservient to Moscow even when threatened with large-scale 
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defections of rank-and-file members in the face of particularly odious shifts 
in the Moscow line. . . . 


lNEFriCIENCY--AN INDEX OF IDEOLOGY 

Indeed, . . . the attitude of the Soviet leaders jnust be attributed, at 
least in part, to the theoretical princijdes which distin^^^uisli (a)inmunisl 
regimes from other forms of dictatorship. Certainly tl)c leaders shape and 
|>hrase their domestic and foreign policies to fit the general framework 
established by these })i incij)lcs, and the latter often do not allow much loom 
for maneuver. In fact, their application may sometimes weaken rather 
than strengthen the country. 

T o take a simple example, much waste Avould be avoided if small 
traders were permitted to operate on a profit basis; the fishmonger, for 
instance, would have an incemtive to put his fish on ice, which he frecpiently 
fails to do to the discomfort of the public. Allowance cd profits, however, 
would constitute a return to jirivate enterprise, wliich cannot be tolerated. 

Similaily, in the (Communist view it has long been regarded as inde¬ 
fensible to subordinate a higher to a lower form of socialized enterprise, 
d'hus, while it has been apjxiient for years that Soviet agriculture would be 
more efficient if the Machine Tractor Stations Avere handed ovct to the 
collective farms, the issue has been consistently dodged, because the M I S 
arc fully state-owned organs and therefew “higluT'’ than the farms, which 
still belong in part to the peasants. When the economist Ven/hcr advocated 
this measure sc:)me years ago, he was slapped down at once by Stalin, the 
fact that it had already bc*en adopted in Yugoslavia only making his sug¬ 
gestion the more objectionable, fust two years ago Khrushchev launched 
an extensive prc^igram to strengthen the organization and power of the 
MTS. Very recently, however, he indicated that the regime Avas—at long 
last—prepared to yield tcj practical necessity on this point; in a sjKX^ch on 
farm policy, he advocated the transfer of larm machinery to the collectives, 
and although his proposals are not yet legalized, it would appear that a 
number of Ml S have alrc*ady been dissolvcxl.* 

I'he ])rincij3le of hierarchy has not b(?en repudiated, however, and 
still governs other asj)ecls c^f agricultural organization—for example, the 
relative status ol the two fcjrms of agricultural enterprise. From tlie stand- 
|)oint of productive efficiency the collective farms are bad, but the state 
farms are Avorse. Nonetheless, the latter rejuesent a ‘iiighei type” of 
organization, and thus the present virgin lauds camj)aign has been based 
upon ihc'in. 


* Editor’s note: I'he was legali/.ed and put into operation in April 
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DOGMATISM IN FOREIGN POLICY 

. . . The arp^uincnt can be carried further. By its behavior throughout 
its history, the Soviet Union has incurred the hostility, or at least the 
suspicion, of the entire free world. Vet there was no practical leason why 
it shoidd have done so. After the October Revolution the Bolshevik regime 
was faced with appalling domestic problems, and it had nothing to gain 
by courting the animosity of the West. The Soviet leaders might well have 
built up their country in accordance with the principles to which they were 
committed without exciting such widespread hostility. What governments 
do at home is commonly regarded as their own affair. Fundamentally, 
the regime in Yugoslavia is as Communist as that of the Soviet Union, 
and w\as established with an equal ruthlessness. But Tito, having asserted 
his independence from Moscow^ has muffled his attacks on the West, and 
in turn the VV^estern governments have demonstrated their desire—albeit 
tempered with caution—to believe in his good faith. 

What no country will tolerate is the attempt, deliberately engineered 
by a foreign power, to overthrow its form of government; this has been the 
persistent aim and elfort of the Soviet regime in defiance of its express 
diplomatic guarantees of non-interference. It is hard to see how' this 
strategy has assisted the development of Soviet Russia, and that it has never 
been abandoned cannot be dissociated from those messianic and catastro¬ 
phic elements in the Communistic creed which influence, perhaps impel, the 
Soviet drive for w^orld powder. 

In conclusion, it is frequently stated that communism has created an 
ideological cleavage between the West and the Soviet bloc. Yet this state¬ 
ment would be meaningless if the issue today were, as some believe, simply 
one of powder politics. An ideology is significant only if it makes those who 
profess it act in a way they would not otherwise do. "J he fact that large 
numbers of persons accept communism would not constitute a danger if 
it did not lead them to supj)ort j>olicies which threaten the existence of 
those who do not accept it. It is true that many people, especially in 
backward countries, call themselves Communists without having any clear 
idea of what it means. Yet the movement would not be the force it has 
become were there not in every country men and women who sincerely 
believe in the ideas behind it, which form collectively what we call its 
ideology. 

To represent this ideology as a species of opium with which the Soviet 
leaders contrive to lull the people while taking care never to indulge in it 
themselves is to attiibute to them an ability to dissociate tliemselves from 
the logic of their system—an ability whicli it is unlikely they possess. For 
the concepts which make up that system, fantastic as many of them appear 
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to be, will be lound on examination to be interrelated, and to be logical 
extensions of the basic principles to which all (jmwiunists subscribe. 

I’o turn it the other way around, Communists claim a theoretical jus¬ 
tification for the basic principles in which they believe. But these princijdes 
must be translated into a]>propriate action; and action, if directed by the 
rulers of a powerful ccnintry like the Soviet Union, will lake the form of 
Realpolitik. Thc*rc is no yardstick which permits a measure of the exact 
relationship between powc^r pc^litics and ideology in the policies which re¬ 
sult; but surely neither factcjr can be ignored. 



Chapter 4 

Marxism 


Apn)f jrc)}}} t/tr relrxHiiicc of Marxist theory to Soxnet practice there is, 
of course, the question of the soundness and acuteness of its analyses and 
prnplncics. 

Extreme claims haue been made for the imlidity of Marx*s theories. 
Marx himself stated in JS^2: 

I raiitiot claim to ha\t* cliscoverccl the c‘xistcnce of c lasse s in mode rn soric’ty or 
their strife against one aiK^tlier. Petty bourt^eois Iiistoiians 1oii)l> ai^o described 
the evolution ot class stru^^les, and j>oliticai economists showed the economic 
physiolo.iL»y ol tiie classes. 1 have adcled as a new’ contribution the follow’inj[» 
propositions: 1. I'liat the existence ol classes is bound up with certain pliasc's ol 
material pioduc tion: 2. I hat the eJass siriit’jL'le leads necc*ssarily to the dictatorship 
of the ptoleiariat: 3. d hat this dictatorship is but the? transition to the abolition ot 
all classes and to tlie creation ol a socie ty ol the Irc’C and eejual. 

Marxes co-ivorker, Engels^ insisted that *'With the same certainty with 
xehich from a given 7nathematical proposition a next) Ofte is deduced, with 
that same certainty can xve deduce the social rex/oluiion from the existing 
social conditions a)id the principles of political economy.” 

These broad claims and prophecies are carried to absurd {and prob¬ 
ably uyi-Marxist) lengths in the official (Shent) History of the Communist 
Pat ty cjf the Soviet Union, edited by a cofnmission of its Central Cotnrnittee, 
in ivhich it is affirmed that mastery of Marxist theory "Uoiables the Party to 
find the right o) ientation to any situation” and ”to understaiid the inner 
connection of current events.” Equally fatuous is Pravcla\v assertion that 
"I'he Paity's decisions, like its entire policy, have alxvays been based upofi 
knowledge of the objectixfc laios of .social development, xvith sober account 
of all forces, both international and domestic.” 

Many modern scholars, although rejecting much of Marx's theory, haxfc 
nevertheless recognized him as one of the great seminal thinkers in the 
history of man xeho greatly enriched our understanding of society and un- 
proxu d our research methodology. Serious students of philosophy, history, 
economics, and politics, therefore, xvill examine Marxist theory xvith a viexv 
to its insights and (outributions as xvell as its defects. 
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MANIFESTO OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY ’ 

Karl Marx and Friedrich Engels 


In 18^17. Marx and Engels were requested to prepare a theoretical and 
practical party proorani for the Cojnmunist l.eague, a workingnien's asso¬ 
ciation. The Manifesto loas completed in 1848 on the cue of the French 
Rexiolntion of that year. Written whcJi Marx teas 10 and Engels only 28 
years of age, the Manilesto contains in deiteloped or nndex>eloped form the 
fundamentals of Alatxist theory. Professor Sidney Hook has called it '^un¬ 
doubtedly the most influential political pamphlet of all tiineP "What is 
truly astonishing^ he added, "is the extent to which the Manifesto, after a 
century, reads like a contemporary document^' 

From the PREFACE by Friedrich Engels (1888): 

I'hc Manifesto being our joint production, I consider myself bound to state 
that the fundamental proposition, which forms its nucleus, belongs to Marx. 'Ehat 
proposition is: Fhat in e\ery liistorical epoch, the prevailing mode of economic 
production and exchange, and the social organisation necessarily following from it, 
lorm the basis ujK)n whicli is built up. and from whicli alone can be explained, 
the political and intellectual history of that epoch: that consecjucntly the whole 
history of mankind (since the dissolution of primitive tribal society, holding land 
in common ownership) has been a history of class struggles, contc'sis betw^een 
exploiting and exploited, ruling and oppressed classes; that the histcjry of these 
class struggle's forms a series of evolutions in which, nowadays, a stage has been 
reachc^d w^licre the explcjited and opprevssed class—the proletariat—cannot attain 
its emanicipation from the sway of the exploiting and ruling class—the bourgeoisie 
—without, at the same time, and once and for all, emancipating society at large 
from all exploitation, oppression, class distinctions and class struggles. . . . 

A spectre is haunting Europe—the spectre of Communism. All the 
powers of old Europe have entered into a holy alliance to exorcise this 
spectre: Pope and Czar, Metternich and Gui/ol, French Radicals and Ger¬ 
man police-spies. 

Where is the party in opposition that has not been decrieci as commu¬ 
nistic by its opponents in power? Where the Opposition that has not hurled 
back tlie branding reproach of Communism, against the more advanced 
opjxLsition parties, ns well as against its reactionary adversaries? 

1 wo things result from this fact: 

^ llie included footnotes were added by Engels in 1888. 
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I. Comm UTi ism is already acknowledged by all European powers to be 
itself a power. 

II. It is high time that Communists should openly, in the face of the 
whole world, publish their views, their aims, their tendencies, and meet 
this nursery tale of the spectre of Communism with a manifesto of the party 
itself. . . . 

I. BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIANS 2 

The liistory of all hitherto existing society^"* is the history of class strug- 

gles. 

Freeman and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord and serf, guildmaster 
anti journeyman, in a woid, oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant t)p- 
position to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, now hidden, now 
open fight, a fight that each time ended, either in a revolutionary recon- 
stitutit)!! of society at large, or in the common ruin of the contentling classes. 

In the earlier cjxkIis of history, we find almost everywhcie a compli¬ 
cated arrangement of society into various orders, a manifold gradation of 
social rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, plebeians, slaves; 
in the Middle Ages, feudal lords, vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, ap¬ 
prentices, serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, subordinate gradations. 

'I'he modern bourgeois society that has sprouted from the ruins of 
feudal society, has not done away with class antagonisms. It has but estab¬ 
lished new classes, new conditions of oppression, new forms of struggle in 
place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, possesses, however, this dis¬ 
tinctive feature: It has simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole 
is more and more splitting up into two great hostile camps, into two great 
classes directly facing each other—bourgeoisie and proletariat. 

From the serfs of the Middle Ages sprang the chartered burghers of 
the earliest towns. Fioni these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie 
were developed. 

^ By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern capitalists, owners of the means of 
social production and employers of wage-labour; by proletariat, the class of modern wage- 
laboureis who, liaviug no means of production of their own, arc reduced to selling their 
labour power in order to live. 

•That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of society, the social organisation 
existing previous to recorded history, was all but unknown. Since then Haxthausen dis¬ 
covered common ownershij) of land in Russia, Maurer proved it to be the social founda¬ 
tion from which all Teutonic races started in history, and, by and by, village communities 
W’cre found to he, or to have been, the primitive form of society everywhere from India 
to Ireland. The inner organisation cjf this primitive conitnunistic society was laid bare, 
in its typical foim, by Morgan’s crowning discoveiy of the true nature of the gem and 
its relation to the tribe, Witli the dissolution of these primaval communities, soci(‘ty be¬ 
gins to he differentiated into st parale and liiially antagonistic classc*s. I have attempted to 
retrace this process of dissolution in The Origin of the Family, Private Property and the 
State, 
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The discovery of America, tlie rounding r>f the (]ape, opened up fresh 
ground for the rising bourgeoisie. 'Die East-Indian and Cliinese markets, 
the colonisation of America, trade with the colonies, the increase in the 
means of exchange and in commodities generally, gave to commerce, to 
navigation, to industry, an impulse never before known, and thereby, to the 
revolutionary element in the tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, in which industrial production was 
monopolised by closed guilds, now no longer sufficed for the growing wants 
of the new markets. The manufacturing system t()ok its place. Hie guild- 
masters were pushed aside by the manufacturing middle class; division of 
labour between the different corporate guilds vanished in the face of divi¬ 
sion of labour in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the demand ever rising. Even 
manufacture no longer sufficed. Thereupr)n, steam and machinery revolu¬ 
tionised industrial production. T he place of manufacture was taken by the 
giant, modern industry, the place of the intluslrial middle class, by indus¬ 
trial millionaires—the leaders of whole industrial armies, the modern bour¬ 
geois. 

Modern industry has established the world market, for which the dis¬ 
covery of America paved the way. This market has given an immense 
development to commerce, to navigation, to communication by land. This 
development has, in its turn, reacted on the extension of industiy; and in 
proportion as industry, commerce, navigatif)n, railways extended, in the 
same proportion the bouigecnsie developed, increased its capital, and pushed 
into the background every class handed down from the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie is itself the product of 
a long course of development, of a scries of revolutions in the modes of pro¬ 
duction and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie was accompanied by 
a corresponding political advance of that class. An oppressed class under 
the sway of the feudal nobility, it became an armed and self-governing asso¬ 
ciation in the mediaeval commune; here independent urban republic (as in 
Italy and Germany), there taxable “third estate" of the monarchy (as in 
France); afterwards, in the period of manufacture proper, serving either the 
semi-feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise against the nobility, 
and, in fact, corner-stone of the great monarchies in general—the bour¬ 
geoisie has at last, since the establishment of modern industry and of the 
world market, conquered for itself, in the modern representative state, ex¬ 
clusive political sway. T he executive of the modern state is but a committee 
for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie has played a most revolutionary role in liistory. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper hand, has put an end 
to all feudal, patriarchal, idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the 
motley feudal ties that bound man to his. “natural superiors," and has left 
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no other bond between in.in and man than naked self-interest, than callous 
“cash payment/* It has drowned the most heavenly ecstasies of religious 
fervour, of chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, in the icy 
water of egotistical calculation. It has resolved personal worth inlr) ex¬ 
change value, and in place of the numberless indefeasible chartered free¬ 
doms, has set up that single, unconscionable freedom—P>ee Trade. In one 
word, for exploitation, veiled by religious and j)olitical illusions, it has sub¬ 
stituted naked, shameless, tlirect, brutal exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every occupation hitherto 
honoured and lof)ked up to with reverent awe. It has converted the physi¬ 
cian, the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, into its paid wage- 
labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn aw^ay from the family its sentimental veil, and 
has reduced the family relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how^ it came to pass that the brutal dis¬ 
play of vigour in the Middle Ages, which reactionaries so much admire, 
found its fitting complement in the most slothful indolence. It has been 
the first to show wdiat man’s activity can bring about. It has accom})Iished 
wonders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman a(|iicducts, and Cirothic 
cathedrals; it has conducted expeditions tliat put in the shade all former 
migrations of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly revolutionising the 
instruments of production, and tlicreby the relations of production, and 
with them the wdiole relations of society. O)nservation of the old modes of 
production in unaltered form, was, on tlie contrary, the first condition of 
existence for all earlier industrial classes. Constant revolutionising of j>ro- 
duction, uninterrupted disturbance of all social conditions, everlasting un¬ 
certainty and agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all earlier ones. 
All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with their train of ancient and venerable 
prejudices and opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones become anti¬ 
quated before they can ossify. All that is sf)lid melts into air, all that is 
holy is profaned, and man is at last compelled to face with sober senses his 
real conditions of life and his relations writh his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for its products chases the 
bourgeoisie over the whole surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, 
settle everywhere, establish connections everywhere. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of the world market given 
a cosmopolitan character to production and consumption in every country. 
To the great chagrin of reactionaries, it has drawn from under the feet of 
industry the national ground on which it stood. All old-established national 
industries have been destroyed or are daily being destroyed. I’hey are dis¬ 
lodged by new industries, whose introduction becomes a life and death ques¬ 
tion for all civilised nations, by industries that no longer work up indi¬ 
genous raw material, but raw material drawn from the remotest zones; in- 
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clustries wliose prodiu ts are consumed, nol c^nly at home, but in every quar¬ 
ter of the globe. In place of tlie old wants, satisfied by the productiem of 
the country, we find new wants, reejuiring for their satisfaction the products 
of distant lands and climes. In place of the old Icjcal and national seclusion 
and sell-sLiflicienc y, we have intercourse in every direction, universal inter¬ 
dependence of nations. And as in material, so also in intellectual produc¬ 
tion. The intellectual creations of individual nations become common prcjp- 
erty. National c^nc'-sidcclness and narre^w-mindedness become more and 
more irnjxrssible, and from the numerous national and local literatures there 
arises a world literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid imjnovement of all instruments of pro¬ 
duction, by the immensely facilitated means of communication, draws all 
nations, even the most barbarian, into civilisation. The cheap prices oi its 
commcxlitic^s are the luavy artillery with which it batters clow^n all Chinese 
walls, with w^hich it forces the barbarians' intensely c^bstinate hatred of 
foreigners to capitulate. It compels all nations, on pain of extinction, to 
adopt the bourgc*ois mcxle of production; it comjK*ls them to introduce 
what it calls civilisation into their midst, /.c.. to become bourgeois them¬ 
selves. In a word, it creates a world altc^r its owai image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjcT.ted the country to the rule of the towns. 
It has created enoiinous citic^s, has greatly increased the urban population 
as compared with the rural, and has thus lescued a considerable part of the 
populatir)!! from the idiocy of rural life. Just as it has made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it has made barbarian and semi-barbarian coun¬ 
tries dejiendent on the civilised ones, natic;)ns oi peasants on nations of 
bourgeois, the East on the West. 

More and more the bourgeoisie kec^ps doing away with the scattered 
state of the poj)ulation, of the means of production, and of property. It has 
agglomerated pcjpulation, centralised means of production, and has con¬ 
centrated property in a fc'W’ hands. The necessary consecjuence of this wais 
political centralisation. Independent, or but loosely connected prcwinces, 
with separate interests, laws, governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together! into one nation, wdth one government, one code of laws, 
one national class interest, emc frontier and one customs tarilT. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one hundred years, has cre¬ 
ated more massive and mc^re colossal productive forces than have all 
preceding generations together. Subjection of nature's forces to man, ma¬ 
chinery, ap|>lication of chemistry to industry and agriculluie, steam-naviga¬ 
tion, railways, electric telegiaphs, clearing of whole continents for cultiva¬ 
tion, canalisation of rivers, w^hole populaticms cronjured out of the ground 
—wdiat earlier century had even a presentiment that such j)roductive forces 
slumbered in the la]J of social labour? 

We see then that the means of production and of exchange, which 
served as the foundation for the growth of the boiiigecnsie, were generated 
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in feudal society. At a certain stage in the development of tliese means of 
production and of exchange, the conditions under which feudal society pro¬ 
duced and exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture and manufac¬ 
turing industry, in a word, the feudal relations of property became no 
longer compatible with the already dcvelof)ed productive forces; they be¬ 
came so many fetters. They had to be burst asunder; they were burst 
asunder. 

Into their place stei)})ed free competition, accompanied by a social and 
political constitution adapted to it, and by the economic and political sway 
of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own eyes. Modern bour¬ 
geois society with its relations of production, of exchange and of property, 
a society that has conjuKxl up such gigantic means of production and of 
exchange, is like the sorcerer who is no longer able to control the powers 
of the nether world whom he has called up by his spells. For many a tlecade 
past the history of industry and commerce is but the history of the revolt 
of modern productive forces against modern conditions of pr()duction, 
against the projierty relations that are the conditions for the existence of 
the bourgeoisie and of its rule, it is enough to mention the commercial 
crises that by their peiiodical return put the existence of the entire bour¬ 
geois society on trial, each time more threateningly. In these crises a great 
part not only of the existing products, but also of the previously created 
productive forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises there breaks 
out an epidemic that, in all earlier epochs, would have seemed an absurdity 
—the epidemic of over-production. Society suddenly finds itself put back 
into a state of momentary barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war of devastation had cut off the supply of every means of subsistence; in¬ 
dustry and commerce seem to be destroyed. And why? Because there is too 
much civilisation, too much means of subsistence, too much industry, too 
much commerce, llie productive forces at the disposal of society no longer 
tend to further the development of the conditions of bourgeois property; 
on the contrary, they have become too powerful for these conditions, by 
which they are fettered, and no sooner do they overcome these fetters than 
they bring disorder into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the exist¬ 
ence of bourgeois projierty. The conditions of bourgeois society arc too 
narrow to comprise the wealth created by them. And how does the bour¬ 
geoisie get over these crises? On the one hand by enforced destruction of a 
mass of productive forces; on the other, by the conquest of new markets, 
and by the more thorough exploitation of the old ones. That is to say, by 
paving the way for more extensive and more destructive crises, and by di¬ 
minishing the means whereby crises arc prevented. 

4 he weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled feudalism to the ground 
are now turned against the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the weapons that bring death 
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to itself; it has also called into existence the men who are to wield those 
weapons—the modern working class—the jnolelarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, z.c., capital, is developed, in the same 
prof)orLion is the jjroletariat, the modern wfrrking class, developed—a class 
of labourers, who live only so long as they find work, and who find work 
only so long as their labour increases capital. These labourers, who must sell 
themseJves piecemeal, are a commodity, like every other article of commerce, 
and are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of competition, to all 
the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to division of labour, the 
work of the proletarians has lost all individual character, and, consequently, 
all charm for the workman. He becomes an appendage of tlie machine, and 
it is only the most simple, most monotonous, and most easily acquired 
knack, that is required of him. Hence, the cost of j)roduction of a work¬ 
man is restricted, almost entirely, to the means of subsistence that he re¬ 
quires for his maintenance, and for the piojxigation of his race. But the 
price of a commodity, and therefore also of labour, is (‘(jual to its cost of 
production. In proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the work in¬ 
creases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in proportion as the use of machinery 
and division of labour increases, in the same proportion the burden of toil 
also increases, whether by prolongation of the working hours, by increase 
of the work exacted in a given time, or by increased speed of the machin¬ 
ery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little workshop of the patriarchal 
master into the great factory of the industrial capitalist. Masses of labour¬ 
ers, crowded into the factory, are organised like soldiers. As privates of the 
industrial army they are placed untler the command of a perfect hierarchy 
of officers and sergeants. Not only are they slaves of the bourgeois class, and 
of the bourgeois state; they are daily and hourly enslaved by the machine, 
by the over-looker, and, above all, by the individual bourgeois manufac¬ 
turer himself. 1 he more openly this despotism proclaims gain to be its end 
and aim, the more petty, the more hateful and the more embittering it is. 

The less the skill and exertion of strength implied in manual labour, 
in other words, the more modern industry develops, the more is the labour 
of men superseded by that of women. Differences of age and sex have no 
longer any distinctive social validity for the working class. All arc instru¬ 
ments of labour, more or less expensive to use, according to their age and 
sex. 

No sooner has the labourer received his wages in cash, for the moment 
escaping exploitation by the manufacturer, than he is set upon by the other 
portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shopkeeper, the pawnbroker, 
etc. 

The lower strata of the middle class—the small tradespeople, shop¬ 
keepers, and retired tradesmen generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants 
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—all these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly because their diminu¬ 
tive ca[)ital docs not suflicc for the scale on which modern industry is car¬ 
ried on, and is swamped in tlie (omjjelition with ihc large capitalists, partly 
because their specialised skill is rendered worthless by new methods of pro¬ 
duction. rims the proletariat is recruited from all classes of th(‘ population. 

The j)roletaiiat goes through various stages of development. With its 
birth begins its struggle with the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried 
on by individual labourers, tlien by the work people of a factory, then by 
the operatives of one trade, in one locality, against the individual bourgeois 
who directly exploits them. I'hey direct their attacks not against the bour¬ 
geois conditions of production, but against the instruments of pnxluction 
themselves; they destroy imported wares that comj>ete with their labour, 
they smash machinery to pieces, they set lacfories abla/e, they seek to restore 
by force the vanished status of the workman of the Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an incoherent mass scattered over 
the whole country, and broken up by their mutual competition. If any¬ 
where they unite to form more com])act botlies, this is not yet the conse¬ 
quence of their own active union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, 
which class, in order to attain its own political ends, is compelled to set the 
whole proletariat in motion, and is inoretner still able to do so lor a lime. 
At this stage, therelore, the proletarians do not fight their enemies, but 
the enemies of their enemies, the remnants of absolute monarchy, the land- 
owners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty bourgeoisie. J ims the whole 
historical movement is concentrated in the hands ol the bourgeoisie; every 
victory so obtained is a victory for the bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the proletariat not only increases 
in number; it becomes concentrated in greater masses, its strength grows, 
and it feels that strength more. The various interests and conditions of life 
within the ranks of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in propor¬ 
tion as machinery obliterates all distinctions of labour and nearly every¬ 
where reduces wages to the same low level. The growing competition among 
the bourgeois, and the resulting commercial crises, make the wages of the 
workers ever more fluctuating. 1 he unceasing improvement of machinery, 
ever more rapidly developing, makes their livelihood more and more j>re- 
carious; the collisions between individual workmen and individual bour¬ 
geois take more and more the charac ter (A collisions between two classes. 
1 hereupon the workers begin to form combinations (trade unions) against 
the bourgeoisie; they club tc^gether in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to make provision beforehand 
for these (Occasional revolts. Here and there the contest breaks out into 
riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but only for a lime. The 
real fruit of their battles lies, not in the immediate result, but in the ever 
expanding union of the workers. This union is furthered by the improved 
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means of communication which arc crcalcd by modern industry, and whicli 
place the workers of different localities in contact with one another. It was 
just this contact that was needed to centralise the numerous local strugf^les, 
all of (he same character, into one national struggle between classes. But 
every class struggle is a political struggle. And that union, to attain which 
the burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miserable highways, required 
centuries, the modern proletarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few 
yea rs. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, and consc^cjuently into 
a political party, is continually being upset again by the competition be¬ 
tween the workers themselves. But it evc'r rises uj> again, stronger, firmer, 
mightier. It compels legislative recognition of particular interests of the 
workers, by taking advantage of the divisions among the bourgeoisie itself. 
Thus the ten-hour bill in England was carried. 

Altogether, collisions betw(‘en the classes of the old society further the 
course of develojimeiit of the proletariat in many ways. The bourgeoisie 
finds itself involved in a constant battle. At first with the aristocracy; later 
on, with those portions of the bourgeoisie itself whose interests have become 
antagonistic to the progress of industry; at all times with the bourgeoisie of 
foreign countries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to appeal to 
the prolctaiiat, to ask for its help, and thus, to drag it into the political 
arena, d lie bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the proletariat with its 
own elements of jxilitical and general education, in other words, it furnishes 
(he proletariat with weapons for fighting the bc^urgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections of the ruling classes 
aie, by the advance of industry, precipitated into the proletariat, or are at 
least tlijc^atened in their conditions of existence. These also supply the 
pioletariat with fresh elements cjf enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class struggle nears the decisive hour, the 
process of dissolution going on within the ruling class, in fact within the 
whole range of old society, assumes such a vic^lent, glaring character, that a 
small section of the ruling class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary 
class, the class that holds the future in its hands. Just as, therefore, at an 
earlier period, a section of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so now 
a portion f)f the bourgeoisie goes over to the proletariat, and in particular, 
a portion of the bourgeois ideologists, who have raised themselves to the 
level of comprehending theoretically the historical movement as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the bourgeoisie today, the 
j)roletariat alone is a really revolutionary class. The other classes decay 
and finally disappear in the face of modern industry; the proletariat is its 
special and essential product. 

The lower middle class, the small manufaclurer, the shopkeeper, the 
artisan, the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from ex¬ 
tinction their existence as fractions of the middle class. They arc therefore 
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not revolu!ionary, but conservative. Nay more, they are reactionary, for 
they try to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance they are revolution¬ 
ary, they arc so only in view of their impending transfer into the ])roletariat; 
they thus defend not their present, but tlieir future interests; they desert 
their own stand[K)int to ado})t that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class," the social scum (Ltimprnprolctnriat), that pas¬ 
sively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest layers c>f old society, may, here 
and there, be swept into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its con¬ 
ditions of life, howevc^r, prepare it far more for the part of a bribed tool of 
reactionary intrigue. 

"ITe social conditions of the old society no longer exist for the prole¬ 
tariat. I’he proletarian is without property; his relation to his wife and 
children has no longer anything in common with bourgeois family rela¬ 
tions; modern industrial labour, modern subjection to capital, the same in 
England as in France, in America as in Germany, has strij^ped him of every 
trace of national character. Law, morality, religion, are to him so many 
bourgeois prejudices, behind which lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois 
interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, sought to fortify 
their already acquired status by subjecting society at large to their condi¬ 
tions of appropriation. The jnoletarians cannot become masters of the pro¬ 
ductive forces of society, except by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every other previous mode of appropria¬ 
tion. They have nothing of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission 
is to destroy all previous securities for, and insurances ol, individual prop¬ 
erty. 

All previous historical movements were movements of minorities, or in 
the interest of minorities. ITe proletarian movement is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority, in the interest of the im¬ 
mense majority. The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present society, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole superincumbent strata 
of official society being sj)rung into the air. 

Idiough not in substance, yet in form, the struggle of the proletariat 
with the bourgeoisie is at first a national struggle. I’he proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the development of the prole¬ 
tariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging within existing 
society, up to the point where that war breaks out into open revolution, 
and where the violent overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation for 
the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, as we have already seen, 
on the antagonism of oppressing and oppressed classes. But in order to op¬ 
press a class, certain conditions must be assured to it under which it can, 
at least, continue its slavish existence. The serf, in the period of serfdom, 
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raised himself to membership in the commune, just as the petty bourgeois, 
under the yoke of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a bourgeois. 
The modern labourer, on the contrary, instead of rising with the progress of 
industry, sinks deeper and deeper below the conditions of existence of his 
own class. He becomes a pauper, and pauperism develops more raj)idly than 
population and wealth. And here it becomes evident, that the bourgeoisie 
is unfit any longer to be the ruling class in soc iety, and to impose its condi¬ 
tions of existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is unfit to rule 
because it is incompetent to assure an existence to its slave within his slav¬ 
ery, because it cannot help letting him sink into such a state, that it has to 
feed him, instead of being fed by him. Society can no longer live under this 
bourgeoisie, in other words, its existence is no longer compatible with so¬ 
ciety. 

The essential condition for the existence and sway of the bourgeois 
class, is the formation and augmentation of capital; the condition for capi¬ 
tal is wage-labotir. Wage-labour rests exclusively on competition between 
the labourers, d he advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter is the 
bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the labourers, due to competition, by 
their revolutionary combination, due to association. The development of 
modern industry, therefore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on 
which tfie bourgeoisie produces and appropriates j^roducts. What the bour¬ 
geoisie therefore produces, above all, are its own grave-diggers. Its fall and 
the victory of the proletariat are equally inevitable. 


II. PROLETARIANS AND COMMUNISTS 

In what relation do the Communists stand to the proletarians as a 
whole? 

The Communists do not form a separate party opposed to other work¬ 
ing class parties. 

T hey have no interests separate and apart from those of the proletariat 
as a whole. 

They do not set up any sectarian principles of their own, by which to 
shape and mould the proletarian movement. 

The Communists are distinguished from the other working class par¬ 
ties by this only: 1. In the national struggles of the proletarians of the dif¬ 
ferent countries, they point out and bring to the front the common interests 
of the entire proletariat, independently of all nationality. 2. In the various 
stages of development which the struggle of the working class against the 
bourgeoisie has to pass through, they always and everywhere represent the 
interests ^>f (he movement as a whole. 

The Cammiunists, therefore, are on the one hand, practically, the most 
advanced and resolute section of the working class parties of every country, 
that section which pushes forward all others; on the other hand, theoreti- 
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rally, they have over the great mass of the proletariat the advantage of 
dearly understanding the line of march, the conditions, and the ultimate 
general results of the proletarian movement. 

The immediate aim of the (Communists is the same as that of all tlie 
other proletarian parties: Formation of the proletariat into a class, over- 
throwr of bourgeois supremacy, conquest of political power by the prole¬ 
tariat. 

The theoretical conclusions of the Communists are in no way based on 
ideas or principles that have been invented, or discovered, by this or that 
would-be universal reformer. 

7 hey merely express, in general terms, actual relations springing from 
an existing class struggle, from a historical movement going on under our 
very eyes. . . . 

You are horrified at our intending to do away with private property. 
But in your existing society, private property is already done away with for 
nine-tenths of the population; its existence for the few is solely due to its 
non-existence in the hands of those nine-tenths. You reproach us, therefore, 
with intending to do away with a form of j>ropcrty, the necessary condition 
for whose existence is the nonexistence of any property for the immense 
majority of society. , . . 

Just as, to the bourgeois, the disappearance of class property is the dis¬ 
appearance of production itself, so the disappearance of class culture is to 
him identical with the disappearance of all culture. 

That culture, the loss of which he laments, is, for the enormous ma¬ 
jority, a mere training to act as a machine. 

But don’t wrangle with us so long as you ap])ly, to our intended aboli¬ 
tion of bourgeois property, the standaixl of your bourgeois notions of free¬ 
dom, culture, law, etc. Your very itlcas arc but the outgrowth of the con¬ 
ditions of your bourgeois production and bourgeois property, just as your 
jurisprudence is but the will of your class made into a law for all, a will 
whose essential character and direction arc determined by the economic 
conditions of existence of your class. . . . 

Abolition of the family! Even the most radical flare up at this infamous 
proposal of the Communists. 

On what foundation is the present family, the bourgeois family, based? 
On capital, on private gain. In its completely developed form this family 
exists only among the bourgeoisie. But this state of things finds its com¬ 
plement in the practical absence of the family among the proletarians, and 
in public prostitution. 

The bourgeois family will vanish as a matter of course when its com¬ 
plement vanishes, and both will vanish with the vanishing of capital. 

Do you charge us with wanting to stop the exploitation of children by 
their parents? To this crime we plead guilty. 
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liUL, you will say, we destroy tlie most hallowed of relations, when we 
ie[)larc home education by social. 

And your education! Is not that also social, and determined by the 
social conditions under which you educate, by the intervention of society, 
direct or indirect, by means of schools, etc.? 7'he Communists have not in¬ 
vented the intervention of society in education; they do but seek to alter 
the character of that intervention, and to rescue education from the influ¬ 
ence of the ruling class. 

'riie bourgeois claptrap about the family and education, about the hal¬ 
lowed co-relation of parent and child, becomes all the more disgusting, tlie 
more, b) the action of modern industry, all family ties among the prolc'- 
tarians are lorn astindt r, and their children translormcxl into simple articles 
of commerce and instruments of labour. 

But )ou Communists would introduce community of women, screams 
the whole bf)urgeoisie in chorus. 

The bourgeois secs in his wife a mere instrument of production. He 
hears that the instruments of production are to be exploited in common, 
and, naturally, can come to no other conclusion than that the lot of being 
common to all will likewise fall to the women. 

He has not even a suspicion that the real point aimed at is to do away 
with the status of women as mere instruments of production. 

For the rest, nothing is more ridiculous than the virtuous indignation 
of our bourgeois at the community of women which, they pretend, is to be 
openly and officially established by the (>ommunists. The Communists have 
no need to introduce community of women: it has existed ahnost from time 
immemorial. 

Our bourgeois, not content w^ith having the wives and daughters of 
their proletarians at their disposal, not to speak of common prostitutes, take 
the greatest pleasure in seducing each other’s wives. 

Bourgeois marriage is in reality a system of wives in common and thus, 
at the most, what the Communists might possibly be reproached with is that 
they desire to introduce, in substitution for a hypocritically concealed, an 
openly legalised community of women. For the rest, it is self-evident, that 
the abolition of the present system of production must bring with it the 
abolition of the community of women springing from that system, i.e., of 
prostitution both public and private. 

The Communists are further reproached with desiring to abolish coun¬ 
tries and nationality. 

The working men have no country. We cannot take from them what 
they have not got. Since the proletariat must first of all acquire political 
supremacy, must rise to be the leading class of the nation, must constitute 
itself the nation, it is, so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois 
sense of the word. 
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National differences and antagonisms between peoples are vanishing 
gradually from day to day, owing to the development of the bourgeoisie, to 
freedom of commerce, to the world market, to uniforniily in the mode of 
production and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish still faster. 
United action, of the leading civilised countries at least, is one of the first 
conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. 

In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another is put 
an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will also be put an 
end to. In proportion as the antagonism between classes wdthin the nation 
vanishes, the hostility of one nation to another will come to an end. 

The charges against Communism made from a religious, a philosophi¬ 
cal, and, generally, from an ideological standpoint, are not deserving of 
serious examination. 

Does it require deep intuition to comprehend that man's ideas, views, 
and conceptions, in one word, man's consciousness, changes with every 
change in the conditions of his material existence, in his social relations and 
in his social life? 

What else does the history of ideas prove than that intellectual produc¬ 
tion changes its character in proportion as material pn)duction is changed? 
The ruling ideas of each age have ever been the ideas of its ruling class. 

When people speak of ideas that revolutionise society, they do but ex¬ 
press the fact that within the old society the elements of a new one have 
been created, and that the dissolution of the old ideas keeps even pace with 
the dissolution of the old conditions of existence. 

When the ancient WT)rld was in its last throes, the ancient religions were 
overcome by Christianity. When Christian ideas succumbed in the 18th 
century to rationalist ideas, feudal society fought its death-battle with the 
then revedutionary bourgeoisie. The ideas of religious liberty and freedom 
of conscience merely gave expression to the sway of free competition within 
the domain of knowdedge. 

“Undoubtedly," it will be said, “religion, moral, philosophical and 
juridical ideas have been modified in the course of historical development. 
But religion, morality, philosophy, political science, and law, constantly 
survived this change." 

“There are, besides, eternal truths, such as Freedom, Justice, etc., that 
are common to all states of society. But Communism abolishes eternal 
truths, it abolishes all religion, and all morality, instead of constituting 
them on a new basis; it therefore acts in contradiction to all past historical 
experience." 

What does this accusation reduce itself to? The history of all past so¬ 
ciety has consisted in the development of class antagonisms, antagonisms 
that assumed different forms at different epochs. 

But whatever form they may have taken, one fact is common to all past 
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ages, Tfjz., the exploitation of one part of society by the other. No wonder, 
then, that the social consciousness of past ages, despite all the multiplicity 
and variety it displays, moves within certain common forms, or general 
ideas, which cannot completely vanish except with the total disappearance 
of class antagonisms. 

Idle Communist revolution is the most radical rupture with traditional 
property relations; no wonder that its development involves the most radi¬ 
cal rupture witli traditional ideas. 

But let us have done with the bourgeois objections to Communism. 

We have seen above, that the first step in the revolution by the work¬ 
ing class is to raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, to estab¬ 
lish tlemocracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by degrees, 
all caj)ital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instruments of production 
in the hands of the state, i.c., of the proletariat organised as the ruling class; 
and to increase the total of productive forces as rapidly as possible. . . . 

When, in the course of development, class distinctions have disap¬ 
peared, and all production has been concentrated in the hands of a vast 
association of the whole nation, the public ]x>wer will lose its political char¬ 
acter. Political power, properly so called, is merely the organised power of 
one class for opjjrcssing another. If the proletariat during its contest with 
the bourgeoisie is compelled, by the force of circumstances, to organise it¬ 
self as a class; if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, 
and, as such sweeps away by force the old conditions of production, then it 
will, along with these conditions, have swept away the conditions for the 
existence of class antagonisms, and of classes generally, and will thereby 
have abolished its own supremacy as a class. 

In place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class antag¬ 
onisms, we shall have an association, in which the free development of each 
is the condition for the free development of all. 

[Section III, “Socialist and Communist Literature," is omitted,] 


A CONTRIBUTION TO THE CRITIQUE 
OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Karl Marx* 


My investigations led to the conclusion that legal relations as well as 
forms of State could not be understood from themselves, nor from the 

* 1 he excerpt is from the Preface of the work, lust published in 1859. In it, accord¬ 
ing to Lenin, “Marx gives an integral formulation of the fundamental principles of 
materialism as applied to human society and its history.** 
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so-called general development of the human mind, but, on tlie contrary, are 
rooted in the material conditions of life, the aggregate of wliich Hegel, fol¬ 
lowing the precedent of the Englisli and French of the eigliieenth century, 
grouped under the name of “civil society'*; but that the anatomy of civil 
society is to be found in political economy. . . . The general conclusion 
1 arrived at—and once reached, it served as the guiding thread in my studies 
—can be briefly formulated as follows: In the social production of their 
means of existence men enter into definite, necessary relations which are 
independent of their will, productive relationships which correspond to a 
definite stage of development of their material productive forces. I'he ag¬ 
gregate of these productive relationships constitutes the economic structure 
of society, the real basis on which a juridical and political superstructure 
arises, and to which definite forms of social consciousness correspond. The 
mode of production of the material means of existence conditions the whole 
process of social, political and intellectual life. It is not the consciousness 
of men that determines their existence, but, on the contrar), it is their social 
existence that determines tlieir consciousness. 

At a certain stage of their dcvelojmient the material productive forces 
of society come into contradiction witli the existing productive relation¬ 
ships, or, what is but a legal expression for these, with the property rela- 
tionshijrs within which they had moved before. From forms of development 
of the productive forces these relationships are transformed into their fet¬ 
ters. Then an epoch of social revolution opens. With the change in the 
economic foundatioii the whole vast superstructure is more or less raj)idly 
transformed. In considering such revolutions it is necessary always to dis¬ 
tinguish between the material revolution in the economic conditions of pro¬ 
duction, which can be determined with scientific accuracy, and the juridical, 
political, religious, aesthetic or pfu’losoj)hic—in a word, ideological forms 
wherein men become conscious of this conflict and fight it out. 

Just as we cannot judge an individual on the basis of his own opinion 
of himself, so such a revolutionary epoch cannot be judged from its own 
consciousness; but on the contrary this consciousness must be explained 
from the contradictions of material life, from the existing conflict between 
social productive forces and productive relationships. A social system never 
perishes before all the productive forces have developed for which it is wdde 
enough; and new% higher productive relationships never come into being- 
before the material conditions for their existence have been brought to ma¬ 
turity within the womb of the old society itself. Therefore, mankind always 
sets itself only such problems as it can solve; for when we look closer we 
will always find that the problem itself only arises when the material con¬ 
ditions for its solution are already present or at least in process of coming 
into being. 

In broad outline, the Asiatic, the ancient, the feudal and the modern 
bourgeois modes of production can be indicated as progressive epoclis in 
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the economic system of society. Bourgeois productive relationships are the 
last antagonistic form of the social process of j^rodiiction—antagonistic in 
the sense not of individual aniagonism, but of an antagonism arising out 
of the conditions of the social life of individuals; but the productive forc(‘s 
developing within the womb of bourgeois society at the same time create 
the material conditions for the solution of this antagonism. With this so¬ 
cial system, therefoie, the pre history of human society comes to a close. 


THE MATERIALIST CONCEPTION OF HISTORY 

G FORGE PlF.KHANOV* 


Plckhnnov, n brilliant polnnicist, knoxim as the '^father of Russian 
Marxism ** was one of the founders (in ISS3) and the intellectual leader of 
the *'Emancipatio}} of LaborJ' the first Russian Marxist organization, lie 
collaborated closely rvith Lenin in establishing (in Pd)0) and in editing 
''Iskra** (The Spark) but soon broke sharply rvith him and later denounced 
the Bolshevik seizure of power. TsJotwith.standingy Lenin in 1921, said: **Jt 
seems to me fitting to remark, for the benefit of the young members of the 
Party, that one cannot become an intelligent and genuine Communist with- 
out having studied—I say advisedly studied—all that Pie khan ov has written 
on philosophy^ for it is the best of its kind in international Marxist litera¬ 
ture:* 


The methods by which social man satisfies his needs, and to a large 
extent these needs themselves, are determined by the nature of the imple¬ 
ments with which he subjugates nature in one degree or another; in other 
words, they are determined by the state of his productive forces. Every con¬ 
siderable change in the state of these ffuces is reflected in man’s social rela¬ 
tions, and, therefore, in his economic relations, as part of these social rela¬ 
tions. The idealists of all species and varieties held that economic relations 
were functions of human ?iature; the dialectical materialists hold that these 
relations arc functions of the social productive forces. . . . 

Man makes history in striving to satisfy his needs. These needs, of 
course, are originally imposed by nature; but tliey are later considerably 
modified quantitatively and qualitatively by the character of the artificial 
environment. I’he productive forces at man’s disposal determine all his 
social relations. First of all, the state of the productive forces determines 
the relations in which men stand towards each other in the social process 

* 7'he selection is from George fMckhanov. The Maieriiitist Conception of History, 
International rublishcrs Co,, Inc.. 1940, passim. By permission. This essay was lirsi 
published in 1897. 
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of production, that is, their economic relations. These relations naturally 
,t;ivc rise to delinire intcresfs, which are expressed in hue. “Kvery systcin of 
law f)r()te( ts a definite interest,” I.abriola says. I hc development of firoduc- 
tive foKes divides society into classes, whose interests are not only dilferent, 
but in many—and, moreover, essential—asjx’cts are diametrically antago¬ 
nistic. This antagonism ol interests gives rise to conllicts, to a struggle 
among the social classes. The struggle results in the rc|)lacemcnt of the 
tribal organization by the state organization, the purpose of which is to pro¬ 
tect the dominant interests. Lastly, social relations, determined by the 
given state of productive forces, give rise to common morality, the morality, 
that is, that guides people in tlieir common, everyday life. 

Thus the law, the stale system and the morality of any given people 
are determined directly and immediately by its characteristic economic re¬ 
lations. T hese economic relations also determine—but indirectly and medi¬ 
ately —all the creations of the mind and imagination: art, science, etc. 

To understand the history of scientific thought or the history of art in 
any particular country, it is not enough to be acejuainted with its economics. 
One must know how to proceed from economics to social psychology, with¬ 
out a careful study and grasp of which a materialist explanation of the his¬ 
tory of ideologies is impossible. 

T hat docs not mean, of course, that there is a social soul or a collective 
national “spirit,” developing in accordance with its own special laws and 
manifesting itself in social life. “That is pure my sticism,” Labriola says. All 
that the materialist can speak of in this case is the prcwailing state of senti¬ 
ment and thought in the particular social c:lass of the particular country at 
the particular time. This state of sentiment and thought is the result of 
social relations. Labriola is firmly persuaded that it is not the forms of 
man’s consciousness that determine the forms of his social being, but, on 
the contrary, the forms of his social being that determine the forms cjf his 
consciousness. But once the forms of his consciousness have sprung from the 
soil of social being, they become a part of history. Historical science cannot 
limit itself to the mere anatomy of society; it embraces the totality of phe¬ 
nomena that are directly or indirectly determined by scjcial economics, in¬ 
cluding the work of the imagination. There is no historical fact that did 
not owe its origin to social economics; but it is no less true to say that there 
is no historical fact that was not preceded, not accompanied, and not suc¬ 
ceeded by a definite state of consciousness. Hence the tremendous impor¬ 
tance of social psychology. For if it has to be reckoned with even in the 
history of law and of political institutions, in the history of literature, art, 
philosophy, and so forth, not a single step can be taken without it. 

When we say that a given work is fully in the spirit of, let us say, the 
Renaissance, it means that it completely corresponds with the then prevail¬ 
ing sentiments of the classes which set the tone in social life. So long as the 
social relations do not change, the psychology of society does not change 
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either. People get accustomed to the prevailing beliefs, concepts, modes of 
thought and means of satisfying given esthetic requirements. But should 
the development of productive forces lead to any substantial change in the 
economic structure of society, and, as a consequence, in the reciprocal rela¬ 
tions of the social classes, the psychology of these classes will also change, 
and with it the ‘‘spirit of the times'' and the “national character.'' This 
change is manifested in the apfjearance of new religious beliefs or new philo¬ 
sophical concepts, of new trends in art or new esthetic requirements. . . . 

How does law arise? It may be said that all law represents the super- 
session or modification of an older law or custom. Why arc old customs 
superseded? Because they cease to conform to the new “conditions," that is, 
to the new actual relations in which men stand towards each other in the 
social process of production. Primitive communism disa[)pearcd owing to 
the development of pioductive forces. However, productive forces develop 
but gradually. Hence the new actual relations of man to man in the social 
process of production also develop but gradually. And hence, too, the re¬ 
strictiveness of the old laws or customs, and, consequently, the need to pro¬ 
vide a corresponding /egr// expression for the new actual (economic) rela¬ 
tions of men also develop but gradually. The instinctive wisdom of the 
reasoning animal usually follows in the wake of these actual changes. If old 
laws hamper a section of society in attaining its material aims, in satisfying 
its urgent wants, it will infallibly, and with the greatest ease, become con¬ 
scious of their restrictiveness: this requires very little more intelligence than 
is nccc^ssary for the consciousness that tight shoes or heavy weapons are un¬ 
comfortable. But, of course, from being conscious of the restrictiveness of 
an existing law to cofisciously striving to abolish it is a very far cry. 

At first, men simply try to get round it in each particular case. Let us 
recall what used to happen in our country in large peasant families, when, 
under the influence of nascent capitalism, new sources of earnings arose 
which were not equal for all members of the family. The customary family 
code thereupon became restrictive for the lucky ones who earned more than 
the others. But it was not so easy for these lucky ones to make up their 
minds to revolt against the old custom, and they did not do so all at once. 
For a long time they simply resorted to subterfuge, concealing part of their 
earnings from the elders. But the new economic system grew gradually 
stronger, and the old family life more and more shaken: those members of 
the family who were interested in its abolition grew bolder and bolder; sons 
more and more frequently separated off from the common household, and 
in the end the old custom disappeared and was rej)laccd by a new custom, 
arising out of the new conditions, the new actual relations, the new eco¬ 
nomics of society. 

Man's cognition of his situation more or less lags, as a rule, behind the 
development of the new actual relations which cause that situation to 
change. But it does keep in the wake of the actual relations. Where man’s 
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conscious striving for the abolition of old institutions and the establishment 
of a new legal system is weak, there the way for the new system has not yet 
been properly paved by the economics of the society. . . . 

All positive law is a defense of some definite interest. How do these 
interests arise? Are they a product of human will and human consciousness? 
No, they are created by man’s economic relations. Once they have arisen, 
interests are reflected in one way or another in man’s consciousness. In or¬ 
der to defend an interest, there must be consciousness of it. Hence every 
system of positive law may and should be regariled as a product of con¬ 
sciousness. It is not man’s consciousness that calls into being the interests 
that the law protects, and, consequently, it is not man’s consciousness that 
determines the content of law; but the state of social consciousness (social 
psychology) in the given era does determine the form lehicit the. reflection 
of the g^iven interest takes in the mind of man. Unless we take the state of 
the social consciousness into account we shall be absolutely unable to ex¬ 
plain the history of law. 

In this history, it is always essential to draw a careful distinction be¬ 
tween form and content. In its formal aspect, law, like every ideology, is 
subject to the influence of all, or, at least of some of, ihc other ideologies: 
religious beliefs, philosophical concepts, and so on. This in itself hinders 
to some extent—and sometimes to a very large extent—the disclosure of the 
dependence between men’s legal concepts and their mutual relations in the 
social process of production. But that is only half the trouble. I'hc real 
trouble is that at different stages of social development a gwen ideology is 
subject to the influence of other ideologies in very unequal degrees. For 
example, ancient Egyptian, and j)artly Roman, law was untler the sway of 
religion; in more recent history law has developed (we repeat, and reijuest 
it to be noted, that we are here speaking of the formal aspect) under the 
strong influence of philosophy. Philosophy had to put up a big fight before 
it succeeded in eliminating the influence of religion on law and substituting 
its own influence, d'his fight was nothing but a reflection in the realm of 
ideas of the social struggle between the third estate and the clergy, but, 
nevertheless, it greatly hampered the formation of a correc t view of the ori¬ 
gin of legal institutions, for, thanks to it, these institutions seemed to be the 
obvious and indubitable product of a struggle between abstract ideas. . . . 

The origin of the symbolical custom by which a woman cuts off her 
braid on the grave of a brother is to be explained by the history of the 
family; and the explanation of the history of the family is to be sought in 
the history of economic development. ... If the conservatives passionately 
uphold the old customs, it is because in their minds the idea of an advan¬ 
tageous, precious and customary social system is firmly associated with the 
idea of these customs. If the innovators detest and scolf at these customs, 
it is because in their minds the idea of these customs is associated with the 
idea of restrictive, disadvantageous and objectionable social relations. Con- 
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sequcntly, the luholc point lies in an association of ideas. When we find 
that a parliciilar tic has survived not only the relations which gave rise to 
it, but also cognate rites that arose from these same relations, we have to 
conclude that in the minds of the innovators it was not so strongly asso¬ 
ciated with the idea of the old, detested order as other customs were. Why 
so? To answer this question is sometimes easy, but at others it is quite im¬ 
possible for lack of the necessary psychological data. But even when we are 
constrained to admit that tlie question is unanswerable—at least, in the 
existing state of our knowledge—we must nevcrthel(‘ss remember that the 
point does not lie in the force of tradition, but in definite associations of 
ideas produced by deliniu* actual relations of men in society. 

The history of idrolooirs is to a large extent to he explained by the rise, 
modification and breakdown of associations of ideas under the influence of 
the rise, modification and breakdown of definite combinations of social 
forces. . . . 

From the standpoint of the theory of factors, human society is a heavy 
load which various “forces”—morality, law, economics, etc., etc.—drag each 
in its own way along the path of history. From the standpoint of the mod¬ 
ern materialist conception of history, the whole thing assumes a different 
aspect. It turns out that the historical “factors” are mere abstractions, and 
when the mist surrounding them is dispelled, it becomes clear that men do 
not make several distinct histories—the history of law, the history of morals, 
the history of philosophy, etc.—but only one history, the history of their 
own social relations, which are dciermined by the state of the productive 
forces in each particular period. What is known as ideologies is nothing 
but a multiform reflection in the minds of 7nen of this single and indivisible 
history. 


THE ROLE OF THE INDIVIDUAL IN HISTORY 

George Plekhanov* 


There cannot be the slightest doubt that the materialist conception of 
the human will is quite comjKitiblc with the most vigorous practical activ¬ 
ity. . . . The ''disciple*' serves as an instrument of this necessity and cannot 
help doing so, owing to his social status and to his mentality and tempera¬ 
ment, which were created by his status. This, too, is an aspect of necessity. 
Since his social status has imbued him wdth this character and no other, he 

* The selection is from George Plekhanov, The Role of the Individual in History 
(International Publishers Co., Inc., 1940), passim. By permission. This essay was first 
published in 1898. 
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not only serves as an instrument of necessity and cannot help doing so, but 
he passiojiatcJy desires, and cannot help desiring, to do sf). . . . 

AYHiile sf)ine subjertivisls, striving to asciibc' tiu' widest possible role 
to the “individuar’ in history, refused to recogni/e tlie historical progress of 
mankind as a process expressing laws, some of their later opponents, striving 
to bring out more sharply the coherent character of this progress, were evi¬ 
dently prepared to forget that men make history, and, therefore, the activ- 
ities of indixfidnals cannot help being impoxtant in history. . . . 

By virtue of ])articular traits of their character, individuals can influ¬ 
ence the fate of society. Sometimes this influence is very considerable; but 
the possibility of exercising this influence, and its extent, are determined by 
the form of organization of society, by the relation of forces within it. The 
character of an individual is a “factor** in social develojjment only where, 
when, and to the extent that social relations permit it to be such. 

We may be told that the extent of personal influence may also be deter¬ 
mined by the talents of the individual. Wc agree. But the individual can 
display his talents only when he occupies the position in society necessary 
for this. Why was the fate of France in the hands of a man who totally 
lacked the ability and desire to serve society? Because such was the form of 
organization of that society. It is the form of organization that in any given 
period determines the role and, consequently, the social significance that 
may fall to the lot of talented or incompetent individuals. 

But if the role of individuals is determined by the form of organization 
of society, how can their social influence, which is determined by the role 
they play, contradict the conception of social development as a process 
expressing laws? It does not contradict it; on the contrary, it serves as one 
of its most vivid illustrations. . . . 

No matter what the qualities of the given individual may be, they 
cannot eliminate the given economic relations if the latter conform to the 
given state of productive forces. But the personal qualities of individuals 
make them more or less fit to satisfy those social needs which arise out of 
the given economic relations, or to counteract such satisfaction. The ur¬ 
gent social need of France at the end of the eighteenth century was the sub¬ 
stitution for the obsolete political institutions of new institutions that would 
conform more to her economic system. The most prominent and useful 
pul)lic men of that time were those who were more capable than others of 
helping to satisfy this most urgent need. . . . 

Let us assume that Robespierre was an absolutely indispensable force 
in his party; but even so, he was not the only force. If the accidental fall of 
a brick had killed him, say, in January, 1793, his place would, of course, 
have been taken by somebody else, and although this person might have 
been inferior to him in every respect, nevertheless, events would have taken 
the same course as they did when Robespierre was alive. For example, even 
under these circumstances the Ciironde would probably not have escaped 
defeat; but it is possible that Robespierre*s party would have lost power 
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somewhat earlier. ... In short, it may have fallen sooner or perhaps later, 
but it certainly would have fallen, because the section of the people which 
supported Robespierre's party was totally unprepared to hold power for a 
prolonged period. At all events, results “opposite" to those which arose 
from Robespierre's energetic action are out of the question. . . . 

Owing to the specific qualities of their minds and characters, influential 
individuals can change the individual features of events and some of their 
particular consequences, but they cannot change their general trend, wdiich 
is determined by other forces. . . . 

In order that a man who possesses a particular kind of talent may, by 
means of it, greatly influence the course of events, two conditions are 
needed: First, this talent must make him more conformable to the social 
needs of the given epoch than anyone else. If NajKileon had possessed the 
musical gifts of Beethoven instead of his own military genius he would not, 
of course, liavc become an emperor. Second, the existing social ordei* must 
not bar the road to the person possessing the talent which is needed and 
useful precisely at the given time. This very Napoleon would have died 
as the barely known General, or Colonel, Bonaparte had the older order in 
France existed another seventy-five years.^ . . . 

It has long been observed that great talents appear everywhere, when¬ 
ever the social conditions favorable to their development exist. This means 
that every man of talent who actually appears, every man of talent who 
becomes a social force, is the product of social relations. Since this is the 
case, it is clear why talented people can, as wc have said, change oniy indi¬ 
vidual features of events, but not their general trend; they are themselves 
the product of this trend; xvere it not for that trend they loould never have 
crossed the threshold that divides the potential from the real. . . . 

Thus, the personal qualities of leading people determine the indi¬ 
vidual features of historical events; and the accidental element, in the sense 
that we have indicated, alw^ays plays some role in the course of these events, 
the trend of which is determined, in the last analysis, by so-called general 
causes, i.e., actually by the development of productive forces and the mutual 
relations between men in the social-economic process of production. Casual 
phenomena and the personal qualities of celebrated people are ever so 
much more noticeable than deep-lying general causes. The eighteenth 
century pondered but little over these general causes, and claimed that 
history was explained by the conscious actions and “passions" of historical 
personages. . . . 

At the present time we must regard the development of productive 
forces as the final and most general cause of the historical jDiogress of nian- 

’ l*r(>bal)ly Napoleon would have j;one to Russia, icticre tic had intended to i^o in*it 
a feir years before the Revolution. Here, no doubt, he would have distinguished hiiusell 
in action against the Turks or the Caucasian highlanders, but nobody here would have 
though that this poor, but capable, officer could, under favorable circumstances, have 
become the ruler of the world. 
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kind, and it is these productive forces that determine the consecutive 
changes in the social relations of men. Parallel with this geyieral cause 
there arc particular causes, ?.e., the historical situation in which the develop¬ 
ment of the productive forces of a given nation proceeds and which, in the 
last analysis, is itself created by the development of these forces among 
other nations, i.e.^ the same general cause. 

Finally, the influence of the particular causes is supplemented by the 
operation of indixndual causes, i.c., the personal cjualities of public men 
and other “accidents,” thanks to which events finally assume their individual 
features. Individual causes cannot bring about fundamental changes in 
the operation of general and particular causes which, moreover, determine 
the trend and limits of the influence of individual causes. Nevertlicless, 
there is no doubt that history would have had dilferent features had the 
individual causes which had influenced it been replaced by other causes of 
the same order. . . . 

A great man is great not because his personal c|ualilies give individual 
features to great historical events, but because he possesses t]ualities which 
make him most capable of serving the great soc ial needs of his time, needs 
which arose as a result of general and particular causes. C'.arlyle, in his 
well-known book on heroes and hero-worship, calls great men beginners. 
This is a very apt description, A great man is precisely a beginner because 
he secs further than others, and desires things more strongly than 
others. . . . 

Bismarck said that we cannot make history and must wait while it is 
being made, liut who makes history? It is made by the social man, who 
is its sole ''factor/* The social man creates his own, social, relationships. 
But if in a given period he creates given lelalionships and not others, there 
must be some cause for it, of course: it is determined by the state of his 
productive forces. No great man can foist on society relaticjns which 7io 
longer conform to the state of these forces, or which do not yet conform to 
them. 
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MARX’S ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

V. I. Lknin* 


MARX’S ECONOMIC DOCTRINE 

“It is the ultimate aim of this work to reveal tlie economic: law o. 
motion of modern society” (that is to say, ca])italist, boiiri^eois society), 
writes Marx in the preface to the first volume of CapiUiJ. I'he study ol 
the production relationships in a given, histf)rically determinate sexiety, 
in their genesis, their development, and their decay—sucJi is the content 
of Marx’s economic teaching. In capitalist society the dominant feature 
is the production of commodities, and Marx’s analysis therefore begins with 
an analysis of a comnuxlity. 

Value 

A commcxlity is, firstly, something that satisfies a human need; and, 
secondly, it is something that is exchanged for sc^mething else. The utility 
of a thing gives it nse-vahie. Exchange-value (or simply, value) presents 
itself first of all as the proportion, the ratio, in which a certain number 
oi use-values of one kind are exchanged for a certain number of use-values 
of another kind. Daily expeiicnce shows us that by millions upon millions 
of such exchanges, all and sundry use-values, in themselves very different 
and not ccmiparable one with another, are ecjuated to one another. Now, 
what is comme:)!! in these various things which are constantly weighed one 
against another in a definite system of social relationships? That which is 
common to them is that they are products of labour. In exchanging 
products, people eejuate to one another most diverse kinds of labour. T he 
production of commodities is a system of sexial relationships in which dif¬ 
ferent producers produce varicnis products (the social division of labour), 
and in which all these products arc ecjuated to one another in exchange. 

Consecjuently, the clement common to all commodities is not concrete 
labour in a definite branch of production, not labour of one particular 
kind, but abstract human labour—human labour in general. All the labour 
power of a given society, represented in the sum total of values of all com¬ 
modities, is one and the same human labour power. Millions upon millions 

* The selection is from V. 1. I.enin, The Teachings of Karl Marx, International 
Publishers C^o., Inc., 1930, pp. 18-30. By permission of the publisher. This essay, written 
by Lenin for a Russian encyclopedia, was completed in November 19M. It presents in 
summary Marx’s doctrines in their most revolutionary—and, from the Bolshevik point 
of view, most acceptable—form. 
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of ac ts of exchange prove this. Consequently, each particular commodity 
represents only a certain part of socially necessary labour time. 

The magnitude of the value is determined by the amount of socially 
necessary labour, or by the labour time that is socially requisite for the 
production of the given commodity, of the given use-value. . . P2xchang- 
ing labour products of different kinds one for another, they equate the 
values of the exchanged products; and in doing so they equate the different 
kinds of labour expended in production, treating them as homogeneous 
human labour. They do not know that they are doing this, but they do 
it.'’ As one of the earlier economists said, value is a relationship between 
two persons, only he should have added that it is a relationship hidden 
beneath a material wrapping. We can only understand what value is when 
we consider it from the point of view of a system of social production re¬ 
lationships in one particular historical type of society; and, moreover, of 
relationships which present themselves in a mass form, the phenomenon 
of exchange repeating itself millions upon millions of times. “As values, 
all commodities are only definite quantities of congealed labour time.” 

Having made a detailed analysis of the twofold character of the labour 
incorporated in commodities, Marx goes on to analyse the form of xmlue 
and of money. His main task, then, is to study the origin of the money 
form of value, to study the historical process of the development of ex¬ 
change, beginning with isolated and casual acts of exchange (“simple, 
isolated, or casual value form,” in which a given quantity of one commodity 
is exchanged for a given quantity of another), passing on to the universal 
form of value, in which a number of different commodities are exchanged 
for one and the same particular commodity, and ending with the money 
form of value, when gold becomes this particular commodity, the universal 
equivalent. Being the highest j>roduct of the development of exchange 
and of commodity production, money masks the social character of indi¬ 
vidual labour, and hides the social tie between the various producers who 
come together in the market. Marx analyses in great detail the various 
functions of money; and it is essential to note that here (as generally in the 
opening chapters of Capital) what appears to be an abstract and at times 
purely deductive mode of exposition in reality reproduces a gigantic col¬ 
lection of facts concerning the history of the development of exchange and 
commodity production. 

Money . . . presupposes a definite level of commodity exchange. T he various 
forms of money (simple commodity equivalent or means of circulation, or means 
of payment, treasure, or international money) indicate, according to the different 
extent to which this or that function is put into application, and according to the 
comparative predominance of one or other of them, very different grades of the 
social process of production. [Capital, Vol, I.] 
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Surplus Value 

At a f)ai(i{iilar sla^c in the development of commodity production, 
money becomes transrormetl into capital. The Formula of commodity circu¬ 
lation was (commodity—money—commodity); the sale of one com¬ 

modity for tlie purpose of buying another. But the general formula of 
capital, on the contrary, is M-C-M (money—commodity—money); purchase 
for tlie j)urf>ose of selling—at a profit. The designation “surplus value“ 
is given by Marx to the increase over the original value of money that is 
put into circulation. The fact of this “growth’" of money in capitalist 
society is well known. Indeed, it is this “growth” which transforms money 
into capital, Rs a special, historically defined, social relationship of pro¬ 
duction. Surplus value cannot arise out of the circulation of commodities, 
for this represents nothing more than the exchange of equivalents; it can¬ 
not arise out of an advance in prices, for the mutual losses and gains of 
buyers and sellers would equalise one another; and wc arc concerned here, 
not with what haf3j>ens to individuals, but with a mass or average or social 
phenomenon. 

In order that he may be able to receive surplus value, “Moneybags 
must . . . find in the market a commodity whose use-value has the peculiar 
quality of being a source of value”—a commodity, the actual process of 
whose use is at the same time the process of the creation of value. Such 
a commodity exists. It is human labour power. Its use is labour, and labour 
creates value. The owner of money buys labour power at its value, which 
is determined, like the value of every other commodity, by the socially neces¬ 
sary labour time requisite for its production (that is to say, the cost of 
maintaining the worker and his family). Having bought labour power, 
the owner of money is entitled to use it, that is to set it to work for the 
whole day—twelve hours, let us suppose. Meanwhile, in the course of six 
hours (“necessary” labour time) the labourer produces sufficient to pay back 
the cost of his own maintenance; and in the course of the next six hours 
(“surplus” labour time), he produces a “surplus” product for which the 
capitalist docs not pay him—surplus product or surplus value. 

In capital, therefore, from the viewpoint of the process of production, 
we have to distinguish between two parts: first, constant capital, expended 
for the means of production (machinery, tools, raw materials, etc.), the 
value of this being (all at once or part by part) transferred, unchanged, to 
the finished product; and, secondly, variable capital, expended for labour 
power. The value of this latter capital is not constant, but grows in the 
labour process, creating surplus value. To express the degree of exploitation 
of labour power by capital, we must therefore compare the surplus value, 
not with the whole capital, but only with the variable capital. Thus, in 
the example just given, the rate of surplus value, as Marx calls this re¬ 
lationship, will be 6:6, f.c., 100%. 
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I'here arc two historical prerequisites to the t^cncsis of capital: first, 
a(( uimilation of a considerable sum of money in the hands of individuals 
living under condifions in which there is a comparatively high develojnnent 
of commodity production. Second, the existence of workers who arc “free'* 
in a double sense of the term: free from any constraint or restriction as 
regards the sale of their labour power; free from any bondage to the soil or 
to the means of ])roduction in general— i.e., of propertyless workers, of 
“proletarians” who cannot maintain their existence except by the sale ol 
their labour power. 

riiere are two fundamental ways in which surplus value can be in¬ 
creased: b\ an in(reas(‘ in the working day (“absolute surplus value”); and 
by a reduction in the necessary working day (“relative surplus value”). 
Analysing the former method, Marx gives an impressive picture of the 
struggle* of the working class for shorter hours and of government inter¬ 
ference, first (from the fourteenth century to the seventeenth) in order to 
lengthen the working day, and subsec^uently (factory k^gislation of the nine¬ 
teenth century) to shorten it. Since the apj>carancc of Capital, the history 
of the working-class movement in all lands provides a wealth of new facts 
to amplify this picture. 

Analysing the production of relative surplus value, Marx investigates 
the three fundamental historical stages of the process whereby capitalism 
has increased the j^roductivity of labour; (1) simple cooperation; (2) di¬ 
vision of labour, and manufacture; (3) machinery and large-scale industry, 
flow profoundly Marx has here revealed the basic and typical features cif 
capitalist development is shown by the fact that investigations of the so- 
called “kustar” industry* of Russia furnish abundant material for the il¬ 
lustration of the first two of these stages. The revolutionising effect of 
large-scale machine industry, described by ^^arx in 1867, has bexome evident 
in a number of “new” countries, such as Russia, Japan, etc., in the course 
of the last fifty years. 

But to continue. Of extreme importance and oiiginality is Marx’s 
analysis of the accumulation of capital, that is to say, the transformation 
of a portion of sur]dus value into capital and the ajiplying of this ]X)rtion 
to additional production, instead of using it to su}>ply the personal needs 
or to gratify the whims of the capitalist. Marx pointed out the mistake 
made by earlier classical political economy (from Adam Smith on), wdiich 
assumed that all the surplus value which was transformed into capital be¬ 
came variable capital. In actual fact, it is divided into means of production 
plus variable capital. The more rapid growth of constant capital as com- 
[)ared with variable caj)ital in the sum total of capital is of immense im¬ 
portance in the process of development of capitalism and in that of the 
transformation of capitalism into Socialism. 

The accumulation of capital, accelerating the replacement of workers 
* Small-scale home industry of a predominantly handicraft nature. 
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by machinery, creating wealth at the one pole and poverty at the other, 
gives birth to the so-called “reserve army of labour,” to a “relative over¬ 
abundance” of workers or to “capitalist ovcr]K)pulation.” This assumes the 
most diversified forms, and gives capifal the ]x>ssibilily of expanding pro¬ 
duction at an exceptionally rapid rate. I’his possibility, in conjunction with 
enhanced facilities for credit and with the accumulation of capital in the 
means of production, furnishes, among otlurr things, (he key to the under¬ 
standing of the crisf\s of overproduction that occur periodically in capitalist 
countries—first about every ten years, on an average, but subsequently in 
a more continuous form and with a less definite periodicity, from accumu¬ 
lation of capital upon a capitalist foundation we must distinguish the so- 
called “primitive accumulation”: the forcible severance of tlie w^orker from 
the means of production, the driving of the peasants off the land, the 
stealing of the communal lands, the system of colonies and national debts, 
of protective tariffs, and the like. “Primitive accumulation” creates, at 
one pole, the “free” j^roletarian: at the other, the owner of money, the 
capitalist. 

The **}nstc)rical teridrncy of capitalist accumulaiioyf* is described by 
Marx in the following well-known terms: 

The expropriation of the immediate producers is eflecLed with ruthless 
vandalism, and under the stimulus of the most infamous, the haset, the meanest, 
and the most odious of passions. Sell-earned private property |of the peasant and 
the handicraftsman], tlu* private property that may be looked uf)on as grounded 
on a coalescence of the isolated, individual, and indej>endent worker with his 
working conditions, is su[jj)lemented by capitalist private pro{)crty, which is 
maintained by the exploitation of others’ labour, but of labour which in a formal 
sense is free. . . . What has now to be expropriated is no longer the labourer 
working on his own account, but the capitalist who exploits many labourers. This 
ex[)ropriation is brought about by the operation of the immanent laws of capitalist 
production, by the centralisation of capital. One capitalist lays a number of his 
fellow capitalists low. 

Hand in hand with this centralisation, concomitantly with the expropriation of 
many capitalists by a few, the co-operative form of the labour process develops to an 
ever-increasing degree; therewith we find a growing tendenty towards the purposive 
application of science to the improvement of technicpie: the land is more 
methodically cultivated: the instruments of labour tend to assume forms whic:h 
are only utilisable by combined eHort; the means of production are economised 
through being turned to account only by joint, by social labour; all the peoples 
of the world arc enmeshed in the net of the world market, and therefore the 
capitalist rc'gime tends more and mcne to assume an international character. While 
there is thus a progressive diminution in the number of the capitalist magnates 
(who usurp and monopolise all the advantages of this transformative process), there 
occurs a corrcvsjionding increa.se in the mass of pc^verty, c^ppression, enslavement, 
degeneration, and exploitation; but at the .same time there is a steady intensifica¬ 
tion cjf the wrath of the working das.s—a class which grows ever more numerous, 
and is disciplined, unified, and organised by the very mechanism of the capitalist 
methcKl of production. Capitalist monopoly becomes a fetter upon the method of 
production which has flourished with it and under it. The centralisation of the 
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means of production and the socialisation of labour reach a point where tfiey 
prove incompatible with their capitalist husk. This bursts asunder. The knell 
of capitalist private property sounds. The expropriators are expropriated. \('.aj)ital, 
Vol. I.] 

. . . The impoverishment and the ruin of the agricultiind population 
lead, in their turn, to the formation of a reserve army of labour for capital. 
In every capitalist country, “part of the rural population is coniiniinlly 
on the move, in course of transference to join the urban proletariat, the 
manufacturing proletariat. . . . (In this connection, the term “manu¬ 
facture” is used to include all non-agricultinal industry.) This source of 
a relative surplus population is, therefore, (ontinually fhwirig. . . . The 
agricultural labourer, therefore, has his wages kept down to the minimum, 
and always has one foot in the swamp of pauperism” (Cal^fnl, Vol. I). 
The peasant's private ownership of the land he tills constitutes the basis 
of small-scale production an<l causes the latter to flourish and attain its 
classical form. But such petty production is only comi)alible with a narrow 
and primitive type of production, with a narrow and ptimitive framework 
of society. Under capitalism, the exploitation of the? })easant “dilltns from 
the exploitation of the industrial proletariat only in ])oint of form. The 
exploiter is the same: capital. The individual capitalists exploit the indi¬ 
vidual peasants through mortgages and usury, and the caf)italist class exploits 
the peasant class through state taxation” (CInss Struiyglrs in Franrr). “Peas¬ 
ant agriculture, the smallholding system, is merely an ex])edieu! whereby 
the capitalist is enabled to extract profit, interest, and rent from the land, 
while leaving the peasant proprietor to pay himself his own wages as best 
he may. . . .” 

In agriculture as in industry, capitalism improves the production 
process only at the price of the “martyrdom of the producers.” 

The dispersion of the rural workers over large arc as breaks down their ]K)wers 
of resistance at the very time when toTKentratif)n is increasing thc‘ powers of tlie 
urb.an operatives in this respect. In modern agriciiliur(^ as in urban industry, the 
increased productivity and the greater mobility of labour inv purchased at the cost 
of devastating labour pc^wer and making it a prey to disease. Moreover, every 
advance in capitalist agriculture is an advance in the* art, not cjnly of robbing the 
worker, but also of robbing the soil. . . . Capitalist ])roduciion, therefore, is only 
able to develop the tcchnif|ue and the combination of the social plot ess of produc- 
ti(3n by simultanecjusly undermining the foundations of all wealth—the land and the 
workers. [Capital, Vol. I.] 

SOCIALISM 

From the foregoing it is manifest that Marx de'ditees the inevitability 
of the transformation of capitalist society into Socialist society wholly and 
exclusively from the economic law of the movement of contempoiaiy 
society. The chief material foundation of the inevitability of the coming 
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of Socialism is the socialisation of labour in its myriad forms, advancing 
cvc*r more rapidly, and conspic iioiisly so, throughout the half century that 
has elapsed since tlie death (d Marx—Ixa'iig especially plain in the growth 
of large-scale produ(fio!i, ol capilalisi cartels, syndicates, and trusts; but 
also in the gigantic: increase in the dimc‘nsions and the power of finance 
capital. The intellectual and mc>ral driving force of this transformation is 
the proletariat, the physical carrier trained by capitalism itself. The contest 
of the proletariat with the bourge^oisie, assuming various forms which grow 
continually richer in content, inevitably becomes a political struggle aim¬ 
ing at the conejuest of [jolitical power by the proletariat (“the dictatorship 
of the proletariat”). 'Hie socialisation of production cannot fail to lead to 
the transfer of the means of production into the possession of society, to 
the “expropriation of the expropriators.” An immense increase in the pro¬ 
ductivity of labour; a reduction in working hours; replacement of the 
remnants, the ruins of petty, primitive, individual production by collective 
and pctrfected labour—such will be the direct consequences of this trans¬ 
formation. 


THE PHILOSOPHIC AND ECONOMIC THEORIES 

OF MARXISM 

R. N. Carew Hunt* 

I. THE PHILOSOPHIC THEORY OF MARXISM 

Marxism consists of three elements: 

1. A dialectical philosopliy benrowed frenn Hegel but transformed into 
dialectical materialism, from which in turn historical materialism derives. 

2. A system of political economy, of which the dynamic part is the 
labour theory of value, the theory of surplus value and the conclusions 
drawn from them. 

S. A theory of the State and of revolution. . . . 

Dialectic and Formal Logic 

... As a revolutionary, Marx was naturally attracted to the dialectic 
because it represented everything as being in the slate of becoming some¬ 
thing else, and to this day Communists are taught that it constitutes a 
mode of reasoning which is somehow superior to that of formal logic, which 
is represented as conceiving of everything in fixed and unchangeable terms 

* At St. Antony’s College. Oxford ITniversity. The selection is from chapters IV and 
V of R. N. Carew Hunt, The Theory and Practice of Communism (New York: The 
Macmillan Company, fifth revised edition, 19.57), copyright by the author, and used 
with the permission of the publisher. 
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and as thus providing a ronvcnient intcllertnal instrument for reactionaries. 
I’liiis, Engels says lliat the dialectic transcends tlie narrow hori/on ol Idrmal 
logic and contains the germ of a more comprehensive view ol the world: 
and that while the latter is all very well “for every-day pur[)oses,“ it is 
inadcrpiate to give “an exact representation of the universe''; though the 
claim of the dialectic to perform this rests on no more secure foundation 
than that in Marxist hands it can be twisted to explain anything. . . . 

Hegel’s belief that change is always elfected by the fruitful conflict of 
what he called, indilferently, contradictions or oppositions led him to chal¬ 
lenge what he regarded as the barren conllict of aflirmation and denial made 
by formal logic.^ Ihifortunately, he did not at all clearly define what he 
meant by contradictions, and those to which he refers arc of many difierent 
kinds. In a given situation, there may be forces that make for jx'ace and 
others that make for wai, and it is doubtless ]>ennissible to represent these 
as contradictions which “exist in unit\.“- But there are other types of 
contradiction which are by their very nature irreccjncilable. If, for example, 
the statement that “All men are mortal" does not exclude the cc^ntrary 
statement that “Some men are immortal,” it is meaningless. But few writers 
on dialectical materialism distinguish between the various types cjf contra¬ 
diction—between what Jules Monnerot, in his able treatment of this 
problem, calls contradictions matrices and contradictions paralysantcs.^ 

Marxists habitually describe as contradictory any sec|uences of events 
that are in some vague sense cc^ntrary to one another; arul at the same time 
imply that the contradictions between them are reconcilable, and that it 
is only outmoded formal logic which asserts the contrary. Yet while it is 
legimate to regard dialectical logic as a development of formal logic, it 
contains no new function, and the opposition w'hich Marxists set up be¬ 
tween it and formal logic is tpiite unjustifiable. We may accept it if we 
like; but its rejection in no way commits us, as Marxists would have it, to 
regarding everything as fixed and static, and of thus being forever incapable 
of taking into account the fluidity of the subject matter of thought and of 
making new judgments as changes in it require them. In fact, Marxists 
do not hesitate to use such expressions as “Feudalism" and “Capitalism" as 
fixed terms, as indeed they have to do. T hey talk continually of the “logic 
of contradiction," but none of their writings from Marx to Stalin contains 
any exam}:)lc of reasoning which does not assume that given one thing, 
another follows Irom it, which is how we all noriiially argue.^ . . . 

’ On Hrgrl’s trcatmrnt of the Law of Ooiitracliction sec Hans Kelscn, The Political 
I'hrory of Bnlshrvisni (('.aliloniia University Press, 1949), pp. M-I7. 

- Ck’orgc H. .Sabine. History of Political Theory (ed. 1948), pp. .532-.53.5. 

^ Jnles Moimcnx, Socinlooic du Connnunismc (Paris, 1949), pp. 214 1.; see also tlic 
German .Social Democrat. Kclouaicl O^n/c, An Introduction to Dialer Heal Materialism 
(n.d.), p. bl , and for a criticism of Coii/c, David Guest’s A Textbook of Dialectical Ma¬ 
terialism (1939), pp. 78 I. 

^Julien Benda, I'rois Jdoles Rornantiques (Paris, 1948), p. 162. 
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All Marxist theoreticians are committed to applying the dialectic to 
any problem with which they may be dealing, though the result is often 
totally to obscure it; and tlie commonest criticism of any sclieme that has 
miscarried is that its authors failed to carry out beforehand a correct dia¬ 
lectical analysis of the situation. For it is on the dialectic that the Con^ 
elusion of the official Short History of the Comm'imist Party of the Soinet 
Union bases the claim which it makes for the Marxist doctrine, “the power 
of which,*' as it declares, lic*s in the fact that “it enables the Party to find 
the right orientation to any situation, to understand the inner connection of 
current events, to foresee their cc3urse, and perceive not only how and in 
what direction they are developing in the present, but how and in what 
direction they are bound to devcloj) in the future." Without some knowl¬ 
edge of this mode of reasoning it is thus scarcely possible to understand 
Marxist literature at all. But by reason of its official adoption, it has de¬ 
generated into a barren scholasticism such as is taught in all communist 
centres cjf learning under the guise of instruction in the art of thinking, of 
w'hic h the best that can be said is that it may perhaps encc^urage beginners 
to think histcirically. Yet we may accept the dialectic as a description of 
the j>art played in human affairs by ccmflicting tendencies and purpOvSes, 
w^ithout necessarily accepting it as a universal law. In the first sense it can 
be applied with genuine force to the analysis of society, as no one who has 
read Marx will dispute, and critics like Max Kastman go too far when they 
condemn it as completely valueless and as a redundant element of Marxist 
theory.^ 

But although the dialectic may give us valuable insights into the history 
of human development, the Marxist claim that it constitutes the only 
scientific approach to reality cannot be allowed. It is not, in fact, scientific 
at all, and it is only in Russia that scientists are reepured to set out their 
ideas in pseudo-dialectical jargon, for which Engel's Anti-Duhring provides 
the model." Marxists argue, indeed, that the processes of nature arc gov¬ 
erned by the dialectic, though if this be so, it is strange that all the great 
scientific discoveries sliould have been made without apparent reference 
to it. Thus, to take the illustration borrowed from Hegel and used by 
Engels in Ch. xiii of his Anti-Diihring, a grain of barley germinates and 
dies, and from it there arises a plant which is “the negation of the grain." 
This plant grows, and finally produces a stalk at the end of which are 
further grains of barley. “As soon as these are ripened the stalk dies and is 
in turn negated"; and as a result of this “negation of the negation," the 
original grain of barley is multiplied tenfold. But such changes cannot 
justly be represented as contradictions, nor does the emergence of ten grains 
of barley from a single grain constitute a “qualitative" change (since the 

^Cp. Karl Mannheim. Ideology and Utopia (193(5), pp. 115-116. 

'''Sec Monnerot, p. 215: but cp. J. B. S. Haldane, Dialccliial Matcrialistn and Modern 
Science (n.cl.), and J. D. Bernal, The Toiindations of Necesiity (1949), t>p. 370 f., 410 f., 423 f. 
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grains remain barley), or issue in a “higher reformulation," such as the 
dialectic is understood to effect. In fact, the seed-flowerffruit cycle vsimply 
brings us back to where we started.^ 

Again, the world of the scientist is not one in which everything is in a 
state of becoming, for if it were, most scientific investigation would have 
to be abandoned. As it is, the scientist is aware that the phenomena with 
which he is dealing change so imperceptibly as to justify him in regarding 
them as static, and his work becomes possible only because he can, for all 
practical purjx)ses, isolate them into closed systems. He will, of course, 
consider his particular group of phenomena in their relation to others; 
but the idea that they can be comprehended only as a part of the Whole is 
one w^hich belongs to metaphysics rather than to science. And, finally, 
there is, as Ro])ke points out, a profound gulf betwT'en the aUem])t to 
comprehend the wx)rld through the critical intelligence, as tlie scientist 
seeks to do within his own field, and the attempt to identify that intel¬ 
ligence with the world. For the process of becoming and our idea of tliat 
process are different things, and science lends no warrant to the notion that 
it is possible to establish a mystical union between the tw^o.^ 

Marx’s Materialism and His Theory of Knowledge 

Marx rejected, or at least believed he had rejected, the w^hole of Hegel’s 
idealist philosophy while retaining his dialectic method. He had many 
faults to find with Hegel’s system, but his fundamental criticism of it is 
contained in a famous passage in the Introduction to the first volume of 
Capital: 

My own dialectic method is not only different from the Hegelian, but is its 
direct opposite. For Hegel . . . the thinking process is the demiurge (creator) of 
the real world, and the real world is only the outward manifestation of “the Idea.” 
With me, on the otJier hand, the ideal is nothing else than the material w'orld 
reflected by the human mind and traiisJaied into terms of thought. 

. . . But what Marx does is to take over the essential property of that 
Absolute upon which, in Hegel’s system, both mind and nature depend, 
and apply it to a material world of which he had declared mind to be 
simply a by-product. "I'he Marxist version of the dialectic is indeed open to 
serious objection. The dialectic can properly be applied to the develop¬ 
ment of ideas through the conflict of contradictions, and Flegcl provides 
a rational explanation of that development. Yet, although dialectical ma¬ 
terialism can point to something analogous to contradictions in tlie material 
world, not only are these analogies altogether arbitrary, but even if they 
were not, it would still remain a complete mystery why the material world 
should exhibit them. Dialectical materialism in fact asserts that matter is 

^Sidney Hook, The *‘Laws** of the Dialectic (Polemic, Novcmber-December, 1946), 
pp. 9 f. 

*\VilhLlai Rbpke, Lc Crise de Notre Temps (NeuchAtel, 1947), p. 68; Benda, pp. 166 f. 
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matter, but that it develops as ideas do. Only while we can see why iileas 
develop as they do, as lor example in discussion, there is no c<)n<eivablc 
reason why material things should develop in the same way. Eastman 
maintains, however, that Marx was by no means as successlul in getting rid 
of Hegel as he had supposed, and that having declared the world to be 
made up of unconscious matter, he then found himself obliged to read 
into matter the very essence of Hegel’s Absolute, so that his system is in 
fact a return to the animism of primitive man which attributes human 
values to trees and other material objects.^ 

This criticism is perhaps less applicable to Marx than it is to Engels, 
who both in his Anti-Di'ihring and in his Dialectics of Nature maintained 
that natural processes are dialectical, as modern dialectical materialists 
continue to do. There are indeed passages in Capital which suggest that 
Marx held the same view, and indeed if the dialectic is a universal principle, 
it is hard to see uj)on what grounds the order of nature is to be excluded 
from its operation. Marx’s real interest, however, was in the process of 
social development, and this he certainly believed to be dialectical. Un¬ 
fortunately, for a wTiter who claimed that his work w^as scientific, he took 
altogether insufficient pains to make himself understood, and was often 
obscure and careless in expression. Thus it is not always clear wdiether his 
dialectic is one of material economic forces or of the class struggle to which 
their development gives rise; and his anxiety to stress the importance of 
the former led him frequently to use language which suggests that they 
somehow possess the property of developing dialectically, so that by throw¬ 
ing the emphasis upon them rather than upon the human framcwT)rk within 
which they can alone operate, he exposed himself to the charge of endow¬ 
ing his material universe with qualities wliich transcend its physical nature 
and belong to the order of metaphysics. . . . 

Historical Materialism 

Historical materialism, or the materialist interpretation of history, is 
simply dialectical materialism aj>plied to the particular field of human 
relations within society. The dialectic supplies the clue to the whole proc¬ 
ess. In the preface to his Critique of Political Economy Marx starts by 
asking what is the principle that governs all human relations, and his 
answer is that it is the common end which all men pursue, that is, the 
production of the means to support life, and next to production, the ex¬ 
change of things produced. Man has to live before he can start to think. 
Elence the ultimate determinant of social change is not to be found in his 
ideas of eternal truth and social justice, but in changes in the mode of 
production and exchange. . . . 

Marx distinguishes five economic forms, or modes, of production— 
primitive communal, slave, feudal, capitalist and socialist. Under the first, 

^ Max Eastman, Marxism. Is it a Science?, p. 23. 
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the means of production are socially owned. Under the second, the slave¬ 
owner owns them. Under the third, the leiidal lord partially owns them, 
as his men have some jjroperty. Under the fourth, the capitalist owns the 
means of production, but not his men, whom he can no longer dispose of 
as he pleases, though they are compelled to work for him. Under the fifth, 
which has not yet come into existence, the workers themselves will own 
the means of production and, with the abolition of the contradictions 
inherent in Capitalism, production will reach its fullest development. 
Both from the point of view of [iroduction and of freedom, each of these 
stages represents an advance upon its predecessor, this being in accordance 
with the dialectic principle that every new stage takes up whatever was 
(jf value in that which it has ‘hiegated’'—the princijjlc that had led Hegel 
to declare in the Introduction to his Philosophy of History that, “ J he 
Oriental World knoivs only otic that is free, the Greeks and Romans 
recognize that so}itc are free, the Cierman nations have attained to the 
knowledge that all are free.” I’hus, Marx commends the early capitalists 
because they had broken down the barriers imposed by Feudalism, but 
argues that the system has outlived its usefulness and has become an obstacrle 
to the further development of the productive forceps. 

To understand social revolutions w'e have therefore to distinguish be¬ 
tween changes in the jiroductive forces and the various ideological forms in 
which men become conscious of the conflict and fight it out. 4’he real 
cause is always the former; but men are seldom aware of this, and will 
believe that they are fighting for religion, political liberty or any other 
ideological motive. Marxists contend that it is, indeed, on the basis of this 
illusion that most history has been written, the true cause c^f revolutions 
having b(*en thus concealed until Marx revealed it. I’hey have to adopt this 
position because it is an article of their faith that every great movement in 
history—the rise of Islam, the Renaissance or any other—was ultimately 
due to an economic cause. 

This, then, was the theory which Engels claimed, at Marx’s graveside, 
to have made as great a contribution to the science of social relations as 
had Darwin’s theory to natural science. 

Just as Darwin cliscovcrcxl the law of evolution in organic: nature*, so Marx 
discovered the law of evolution in human history; he discovered the simple fact, 
hitherto concealed by an overgrowth of ideology, that mankind must first of all eat 
and drink, have shelter and clothing, before it can pursue politics, religion, science, 
art, etc.; and that therefore the production of the immediate material means ol 
subsistence, and consecjuently the degree of economic development attained by a 
given people or during a given ejmcli, form the foundation upon which State 
institutions, the legal conceptions, the art and even the religious ideas ol the- 
people concerned have l>een evolved, and in the light of which these things must 
be explained, instead ol vice versa as had hitherto been the case.^ 

^Selected Works, II, p. 153; see also Engels’ preface to the 1885 German edition of 
Marx’s FAghteenth Brumaire, in which he makes a somewhat similar claim, ibid., pp. 223- 
224. 
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The CJass Struggle 

Wc have seen that the prcxhirtive forces at any given period always 
develop appropriate lonns of productive relations, and that, except among 
I he most primitive communities, these are always relations of exploitation 
wliidi divide society into classes. It is, however, characteristit ol Marx that 
having devoted the greater part of his life to writing about the class struggle 
he should never have defined what he meant by a class, a (jucstion that he 
raised in the last chapter of the third volume of Capital, but without 
answering it. He recognizes, however, that classes are not homogeneous, and 
that there will be as many of them as there are well-marked degrees of 
social status. But he is not much concerned with their functional dif¬ 
ferences, because, for the purpose of the class struggle, he holds that all 
(lasses are ultimately divisiljle into two, one of which controls the means 
of production, while the olhet does not, and that the antagonism to which 
this gives rise creates a jnofouncl contradiction. Yet it is through this very 
contradic tion that progress is elTectecI, since, as we have seen, it is through 
the conllic I of thesis and antithesis that we reach the synthesis which brings 
us one step nearer to our goal.^ 

1 he force which lies behind the dialectic of history and moves the 
world is not iherc‘forc the clash of nations, as Hegel and the majority of 
historians had su[)posccI, but the clash of classes or the class struggle. Class 
interest thus takes the place of national interest, which is always found 
upon examination to be no more than the interest of the ruling class. 
Marx did not pretend to have discovered the class struggle; but he claimed 
to have proved that the existence of classes is bound up with a ‘‘particular 
historic phase in the history of production,'' that it must inevitably lead 
to the dictatorship of the proletariat, and that the dictatorship will be a 
transitional stage which will end with the abolition of all classes and the 
establishment of a classlt^ss society.- 

Idle class struggle is thus held to offer an explanation of phenomena 
lor which traditional history cannot account, and in particular of the trend 
towards increasing productivity. Men work blindly within a social system 
which forces them to act in accordance with what they believe to be their 
class interest, and it is vain to blame them for so doing. As all are caught 
in the network, they can do nothing to change its nature. I his is one of 
the reasons why Marx dc^es nc^t believe in social technology, and incidentally 
why Marxism is no guide to the j^ractice of government, as Lenin was later 
to discover. Yet all the lime the class struggle is inevitably leading to the 
transformation of society. As the productive forces change, tlie class which 

'On tlu* class s(*c K. R. Popper, The Opru Sodetx and Us hucniies (UMa), 

n. pj». 103 1.: \'(‘nal)lc, Human Nature, pp. 98 1.; J. L. Coay, Karl Marx and Social Philoso¬ 
phy hi Sodal and Political Ideas of the Victoiian //«c (ed. F. J. C. Hearnshaw, 1933), pp. 
Ml f. 

“’Letter to \Veydeiiie>er of March 5th, 1852, Cot ri spondem e, p. 57. 
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has hitherto controlled them is confronted by a new class, which claims to 
be able to administer them more efficiently; and just as the merchants and 
craftsmen were able to challenge the feudal lord of the later Middle Ages, 
so will the wage-earner challenge the capitalist and wrest economic power 
from him. Thus there will be brought about the final emancifiaiion of 
mankind, seeing that there is no class below the proletariat, which is at the 
bottom of the social scale. Rut to accelerate this process, the class-conscious¬ 
ness of the worker must first be developed, that is, he must be made to 
realize his class interest and become conscious of that same power with 
which Hegel had endowed the nation. The class-conscious proletarian is 
thus the worker who is not only aware of his class situation, but is also 
proud of his class and assured of its historic mission. 

Yet Marx nowdiere seeks to prove that the w^orker is, in fact, fitted 
for the role assigned to him; nor does it occur to him that the negalion of 
Capitalism may lead to the emergence of a wdiolly new class wdiich is strictly 
sjieaking neither capitalist nor proletarian. I’hc belief in liimian per¬ 
fectibility that he had inherited from the eighteenth century let! him to 
believe that a classless society, inherently desirable on ethical grounds, must 
be the next stage in social evolution; while as a revolutionary and agitator 
he saw^ in the wmking-class movement the only available instrument for 
the achievement of this aim in the immediate future, and was thus induced 
to regard it as the final ‘'negation of the negation.*' 

The belief in the class struggle as the “inner essence" of history vitiates 
the thinking of Afarxists by leading them to attribute to the proletariat 
attitudes and judgments which are, in fact, confined to little groups of 
revolutionaries.1 The classical economists w'ere in the habit of generalizing 
widely about a class of factors of production wdiich they called “labour," 
and to which they opposed an equally chimerical general monopoly of 
employers. Rut this classification breaks down upon analysis. So also does 
the Marxist version of the class struggle. It is, in fact, a myth, anil the very 
exhortation of the workers to unite is an admission that there is no natural 
proletarian solidarity, as is attested by the relations in any particular 
country betw^een male and female labour, skilled and unskilled, white 
and coloured. Still less is there an identity of interests between workers in 
different countries. Measures which perpetuate the poverty of the workers 
in one country are beneficial to those in another; while in no advanced 
country will the workers accept cheap foreign labour. And, again, all 
experience has hitherto proved that whenever the existence of any country 
appears to be threatened from without, its preservation is regarded as the 
ilominant interest by all classes.- 

* M;ix t.astiiKjii, Sfalin’.s liiissia and t/ir foM/.s f)f Sorialistn (1940). p. 217. 

® L. II. Rohhins, The lUoruunir Basis (»f the Class (1939), pp. 17 1.; Fran/ 

ilorkciiau, Socialism, National or Internalional (1942), pp. 11 £. 
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Finally, Marx's thesis that all conflict among men arises from the class 
struggle, albeit of undoubted tactical value as calculated to convince the 
masses that their misfortunes are amibutable to the capitalist system and 
will disa|)|)ear with the victory of the proletariat, is none the less fallacious. 
For tlie supreme source of conflict in life is tlie inevitable opposition be¬ 
tween the claims of the individual and those of society—a conflict which 
is not reducible to the class struggle and cannot be dialectically resolved 
(even were it desirable that it should be) because it is a part of the un¬ 
changing human situation. 

Criticism of Historical Materialism 

Marx's philosophy of history is regarded, even by his critics, with a 
greater respect than any other part of his df)ctrine, though it did not exert 
much influence until after his death. It rests on two theses. The first is 
that economic causes arc fundamental, and the second that they operate in 
accordance with the dialectic principle. The latter is nowadays accepted 
only by Marxists, but the former commands a much wider allegiance. 

The claim that the dialectic furnishes the clue to history cannot, indeed, 
be .seriously defended, even if we are prepared to accept it as an expla¬ 
nation of the processes of thought. Any proposition, such as that “All 
property is theft," can be developed dialectically because it supplies a 
staiting point. But as Karl Federn points out in his most valuable study, 
history proceeds as an unending stream of which no one knows the begin¬ 
ning or the end. It provides no ter7ninus a quo, and thus makes it impos¬ 
sible to determine which of its stages are thesis, antithesis or synthesis.^ 
Any historical event can be shown with equal plausibility to be a synthesis 
of two contradictory elements in the past, or as a thesis for which some other 
event will then be chosen to provide the antithesis. Thus, the Norman 
Conepjest can be represented as a synthesis of Roman and Anglo-Saxon 
cultures, or as a thesis of which the age of the Plantagenets and that of 
the Tudors are respectively the antithesis anti the synthesis. Such ir¬ 
responsible treatment simply reduces history to a game for which the only 
qualifications are a lively imagination and much ignorance. 

Further, we have seen that the dialectic, as used by Hegel, is essentially 
an optimistic doctrine, since every synthesis is an advance tow^ards the 
Absolute; while Marx similarly contends that every successive stage of 
society which arises on account of the internal contradictions of the preced¬ 
ing stage constitutes a “higher" form. If history were a continuous record 

^Karl Federn, The Materialistic Conceptioji of History (1939), pp. 209 f.; for a recent 
statement of the Marxist thesis sec Jean Bruhat, Destin de VUistoire (Paris, 1948); see 
also M. M. Bober, Karl Marxes Interpretation of History (Harvard University Press, 1927). 
pp. 297-315; for a well-reasoned statement of the Marxist case see R. Mondolfo, 11 mate- 
rialisrno storico in Federico Engels (1912, ed. Florence, 1952); H. B. Acton, 1 he Illusion 
of the Epoch (1955), pp. 107 f. 
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of progress, this would be well enough. But it is as much a tale of dis¬ 
solution and decay; and to this part of it the tlialedic cannot be ap])lied.^ 

Again, the dialectical approach to history becomes extremely dangerous 
when it is accepted dc fide, as it offers no objective standard as to the sense 
and rationality of action; and the fanatical devotion to it of the Russian 
leaders is certainly a hindrance to them rather than a help. The inter-war 
years abound in examples of policies, allegedly based on dialectical analyses, 
wffiich served neither Russian nor communist interests. A notable instance 
was the discovery that the pre-condition of a communist victory in Germany 
was that Hitler should enjoy wffiat it was assumed would be only a biief 
spell of authority. The Cilommunists were therefore instructed to attack 
the Social Democrats instead of crcmibining with them against the ccmimon 
enemy, with the result that he came into power and crushed them both.- 
Similarly, the line which Stalin imposed upon the (ffiinese Communists, 
in support of which a whole literature of theoretical justification was forth¬ 
coming, proved singular!) unfortunate. 1 hey wxTe ordered to adopt a 
policy which lay beyond their power to carry out, or at least to dc^ so as 
Stalin desired, and thus pla)ed into the hands of the Kuomintang wliicli 
wellnigh exterminated them. The party was driven into the remoter dis¬ 
tricts, to emerge many years later under conditions w^hich had never been 
foreseen, and arc unlikely tcj have been viewed by Moscow’ wdth entire 
satisfaction.^* 

But Marx’s first thesis, that the economic factor is fundamental for 
all social institutions and j)articularly for their histcjrical development, is 
of much greater importance. It has exercised a profound influence, and 
all modern writers aie indebted to him even if they do not know' it. Any 
return to pre-Marxist social theory is inconceivable. Indeed, as K. R. 
Popper ]K)inls out, his thesis is sound enough so long as wt‘ use the term 
“fundamentar’ loosely and do not lay too much stress ujK)n it; and 
practically all social studies will pjofit if they are conducted against the 
background of the “economic conditions” of society. In this qualified sense 
his “econoniism” represents a valuable advance in the methods of social 
science, and has suggested many lines of enejuiry that have greatly extended 
our knowledge*.* 

None the less, it is open to serious criticism in the extreme form in 
wffiich Marx presented it. He asserts in the Critique of Political Econojny 
that there are tw^o factors in production, the productive forces and the pro- 

^ John Plaincnatz, What is Cortnnuiiistn? (1916), pp. 39-40. 

^ A. L. Rowse, T/ie Use of History (1946), pp. 136-137. 

®Stalin defended his policy in his speech to the C^entral Committee of August 1st, 
1927, printed in Marxism and the National and Colonial ihiestion, pp. 232 f. For a 
criticism of it see Harold R. Isaacs, The Tragedy of the Chinese Rexmlntion (1938, re¬ 
vised edition, Stanford, 1951) and Robert C. North, Moscow and the Chinese Conununists 
(Stanford, 1953), pp. 66-121. 

M\)ppcT, 11, p. 99. 
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cliictive relations which derive from them. Conceived in purely economic 
terms, they constitute the substructure, which is primary; wliile all the 
manilestations ol tlie mind ol Man as teilected in his religion, law^s, insti¬ 
tutions and tJie like, constitute the suj)erstru('ture, which is secondary. In 
cjthcr words, tlie mind and all that it c reates is a part of the sujjcrstruc ture 
which is determined by the economic substructure. We are thercfc^rc left 
to suppose, as was pointed out above, that the productive forces somehow^ 
develop automatically, though in fact they arc developed, e.g.. by new dis¬ 
coveries, the responsible agency being the intelligence of Man and the use 
wdiicdi he makes of it.* As Koestlc r put ii, “Mai xist society has a basement- 
production and an attic-intellectual-production; c:)idy the stairs and lifts arc 
missing.” - 

That Marx was aw^arc of this diffic:ulty is showm by the many passages 
in which he treats the political and social institutions of the su])erstructure 
as a part ol the substructure, as indeed he is obliged to do if he is to make 
sense of his thccjry, since it is obvious that it is only in proportion as 
men reach a certain Ic^vel of political and scxaal development that they are 
likely to make discoveries or possess the resources to cx|>loii them. His dis¬ 
ciples do likewise, and, as John Plamenal/ says, no good Marxist wall ever 
hesitate to include elements c^f the superstructure in the substructure wdien- 
ever he finds it convenient to do so.*^ The truth is that wiiile Marx was 
ultimately led to admit an interconnection betw'ccn the twa), he never 
clearly w’orked out what it was, and that if he had attemiitcxl to do so he 
wa>uld have had to abandon his theory. 

Now it is cjuite certain that the forms of production have far-reaching 
consecjiiences and are of the greatest importance in history. P>ut, as Federn 
observes, the (juestion is wdiether it is true that the intellectual, cultural and 
political forms of any community not only depend for their existence upon 
economic jiroduction, but are in all their modificatiems also determined 
by it. When Marx said that “men must be able to live in order to be able 
to make history,” he did not simply mean that society depends on pro¬ 
duction fcjr its existence, as this wemid have been a view that no one would 
have contested. Air is an essential condition of life. But if a scientist should 
succeed in proving that institutions and opinions depend upon the par¬ 
ticular composition of the atmosphere, he w^iuld have made a very im¬ 
portant discovery indeed. What Marx meant was that the way in wdiich 
men produce determines the entire complex of ideas and institutions wdiich 
make up the social order.^ 

The proofs which Marxists adduce to substantiate this arc taken either 
from pre-history or from history; the method is to show that an economic 


^ Fcciern, pp. 15 f.; l)Ut cp. Bober, pp. 11-27. 
‘‘‘The Yogi and the Contmissar (19'15), p. 70. 

* Plainenatz, p. .S5. 

* Feclcrn. pp. 30 f. 
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change occurred at a ccriain time, that some decades or centuries later a 
change look place in the ideas or inslilutions of the same people, and tlien 
to altrihufe the second change to the first. T hus, Karl Kautsky accounts 
for Puritanism in England by saying that “the transition from a natural 
to a mr>nelar\ system of economy caused the lower classes to fall a prey to 
a sombre Puritanism.’' Why this should be so is not explained; in fact, 
the transition to a monetary economy had been completed by the foiirtcxaith 
century, whereas Puritanism did not appear until towards the end of the 
sixteenth century. Again, Antonio Labriola explains why the aborigines 
of North America did not attain a high dc'gree of civilization on the ground 
that it was the Europeans who introduced w^heat and domestic animals 
which had previously been lacking. Ihit not only were there collier forms 
of food, but vast herds of bison roamed the Nc^rth American plains which 
the Red Indians might have tamed, just as did the Negroes the buffalo and 
the Mongols the yak. lluit they did not do so was simj^ly because it was 
not among their gifts.^ 

Marxist waiters thus forc.'ver repeat the truism that men must eat 
and clothe themselves before thcey can undertake political activity and the 
like. Rut this is to confuse the condition of such activity with its cause. It 
is significant that it is to primitive society that they turn w’henever possible 
for their illustrations, since the more primitive a community, the greater 
will be the part which physical necessity plays in its life—as is ecjually 
true of the individual. As civilization advances, men become possessed of 
more complex desires which cannot be so easily related to elcrmcntal needs, 
such as the love of power which has led to scj many conflicts. But having 
decided that every movement must have an economic cause, Marxists do 
not study the movement in order to find out wdiat really lies behind it, 
but look round for any econemn’e cause that may possibly explain it,- 

In finding such a cause they arc assisted by the ecjuivocal use that they 
make of the concept of “liislorical nccc^ssity” which Marx and Engels bor- 
rowTHl from Hegel. '‘Necessity” means something—wdiethcr good or bad 
is immaterial—w^hich is bound to occur because it is the inevitable result 
of a cause. Yet Marxists commonly apply it in the quite different sense 
of “desirable.” Thus, wc are told that luigland had a liberal constitution 
because she needed strong personalities to develop her commercial empire; 
wdiereas it would be far nearer the truth to say that because she had a free 
constitution, and other countries had not, the strong personalities had full 
scope and were in a position to fecund it. Again, the emergence of a great 
man at a critical period in a nation’s history is attributed to “necessity,” 
so that Engels points out that Napoleon “did not come by chance, and 
that if lie had not come another man would have taken his place.” Yet 

Ubid,, pp. 36-88, 40-41. 

*Federn, p. 73. 
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no great man emerged lo save the civili/aiioji of Greece and Romed But 
then Marxists invariably belittle the role of “so-callcd great men," arguing 
that they do no more than identify themselves with conditions which 
are independent of them. As Chore j)Uts it, “Homer liad sung, Plato had 
philosophized, Jesus and Paul had transformed moral consciousness quite 
unaware that they were siin}:)ly the insiruments of an economic process to 
whi( h all their w'ork was ultimalely reducible." - For to concede that such 
men shaj>e history would be inconsistent with the principle that it is 
determined by economic forces, and these last have, therefore, to be made 
responsible for their emergence. J bus, Hessen maintains tliat Newton was 
not inspired to discover the law of gravitation by being hit on the head 
by an apple as the discovery was demanded by the economic needs of his 
time.'^ 

Nor do Marxists make any allowance for the contingent element that 
enters into history. Bertrand Russell gives some brilliant examples of 
scteniingiy fortuitous events which have had a decisive influence. It was, 
as he points out, touch and go whether the Ckiman Government would 
allow Lenin to return to Russia in 1917, and if tlie j^articular minister had 
said “No" when in fact he said “Yes," it is difficult to believe that the 
Russian revolution would have taken the course it did. Again, if Genoa 
had not ceded Corsica if) France in 17b8, Napoleon, born there in the 
year following, would have been an Italian and would have had no career 
in France. Yet it can scarcely be seriously maintained that without him the 
history of France would Iiave been the same.^ 

The social relations which form the subject-matter of history are, in 
fact, far too complex to be determined by any single cause. Historical 
materialism does not explain why j)eo]>Ies living under similar conditions 
(jf production have developed widely divergent civilizations.'' It does not 
explain why the Christian religion was independently accepted by races 
as different as the civilized Romans and tlie semi-barbarous Slavs and Irish. 
Nor, incidentally, does it explain why totally different ideologies should be 
held by men who share the same cultural background, so that the founders 
of Socialism, including Marx and Engels themselves and most of the leaders 
of the nineteenth-century labour movement, should have belonged to the 
bourgeoisie. As Fedcrn puts it, the relation between the economic sub¬ 
structure and the supersiructurc resembles that between the soil of a field 

^Op. cit., pp. 220-222. 

Probirma Morale dei nostri Tempi in Pensiero Politico c Politira Atiuale (Bari, 
1946, pp. 7-8). 

« B. Hessen, The KcoJiouiir Hoots of \U'nfto7i\s Ptitieipia (19;U). On the general Marxist 
thesis all nianifestations of intelleciiial ami artistic acii\ily are tletcrinined by the stale 
of the productive fortes in any given age; see Plckhanov, In Defence of Materialism (ed, 
1947), pp. 200 f. 

* Treedom and Organization (1935), pp. 228-229. 

“ Bober, pp. 278 f. 
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and the plants growing in it. We know that the plants sprang from the 
soil, and that if there were no soil there would be no plants; but we do 
not know wiio sowed the seeds, or where they come from, or why those 
plants grow there and not othersd 

Finally, Marx had no right to appeal to economics in support of his 
theory. As L. 11. Robbins points out, economics is not, as was once held, 
the study of the causes of material welfare, but of tliosc aspects of behaviour 
wliich arise from tlie scarcity of means to achieve given ends. As to whether 
the ends in themselves are good or bad, it is strictly neutral; but if the at¬ 
tainment of one set of ends involves the sacrifice of others, it has an eco¬ 
nomic aspect.^' The notion, entertained by men like Carlyle and Ruskin, 
that economics is concerned with piirelv material ends is false, though they 
may perhaps be excused for having held it, as it was generalh accepted b\ 
the economists of their day. Ncjr can it be argued, save on the basis of the 
crudest Henthamite psychology, that the economic motive always firevails. 

Again, economics is not to be confused with technology. It is not in¬ 
terested in technic]ue as such, but only in so far as it is one of the influc'iues 
that determine scarcity. I'he manner in which men will apply the various 
skills of which they become masters will largely depend upon considerations 
which are psychological and have nothing to do with economics. But Marx’s 
economic interpretation ol history explains all major events by changes in 
the technique of production, thus implying that ultimate valuations arc 
merely its by-products, and without taking into account the very different 
ways in which men ma\ use it. His doctrine, as Robbins puts it, “is a gen¬ 
eral statement about the causation of human motive which, from the j>oint 
af view of economic science, is sheer metaphysics. T he label ‘materialist’ 
fits the dc^ctrine. The label ‘economic’ is misplaced. Economics may well 
provide an important instrument for the elucidation of history, liut thcTC 
is nc^thing in economic analysis which entitles us to assert that all history 
is to be explained in ‘economic’ terms, if ‘economic’ is to be used as ecjuiva¬ 
lent to the technically material. The matcTialist interpretation of liistory 
came to be called the economic interpretation of history, because it was 
thought that the subject-matter of econcjinics was the cause of material 
welfare. Once it is realized that this is not the case, the materialist concep¬ 
tion must stand or fall cjii its own merits. Economic science lends no sup¬ 
port to its doctrines.” ^ 


The claim that historical materialism rests upon scientific laws con¬ 
tained the implication that history was an exact science, and that it was 
thus jx>ssible io foretell its future development. Yet neither Marx nor 


‘ F(‘tlcrM, |). 100. 

^ The Natute. and Signifuance oj Juottornic Science (1932), pp. 7 f., 24-25. 
-'Ibid., pp. 43-44. 
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Engels wiis a liistorian, and the value of their work lies solely in their pene¬ 
trating observation r)l a certain number of contemporary facts. In his 
Capital Marx does indeed make considerable use of history to support con¬ 
clusions at which he had arrived indej)endently, but the book in no way 
proves historical materialism to be true, and in fact, assumes that as it is 
self-evident no proof is reejuired. His anxiety to represent history as an 
exact science, and his “historicism** which made him believe that the main 
function of science was to predict the future, led him, however, constantly 
to maintain that society was governed by “inexorable laws" operating inde¬ 
pendently of the will of man, and thus beyond his power to change. “Wlien 
a society." he says in the Introduction to CapitaL “has discovered the natu¬ 
ral law that determines its own movement ... it can neither overleap the 
natural phases of its evolution nor shuffle out of them by a stroke of the 
pen." All it can do “is to shorten and lessen the birth pangs." But this com¬ 
mitted him to a view of history not altogether consistent with that implied 
by his theory of knowledge as Praxis, of which the function is to “change 
the world," so that, as he and Engels both declare, “History does nothing" 
seeing that “man makes his own history, eveti though he does not do so on 
conditions chosen by himself." ’ Doubtless what they both wished to convey 
was that man was able to become the master of his destiny; but in their 
desire to stress the scientific character of their doctrine they succeeded in 
making a great many peojde think that they meant the exact opposite, and 
that the course of history was wholly prede termined.- 

By the nineties Engels had become aware of this, and in a letter to 
Joseph Bloch he admits that many contemporary Marxists were turning out 
“a rare kind of balderdash": 

According to the* materialist conception of history, [he says], the determining 
clement ... is ulfirnatrly the ])rodu(Lion and reproduction in n al life. More than 
this neither Marx nor I have ever asserted. If, therefore, somebody twists this into 
the statement that the economic element is the o7ily determining one, he transforms 
it into a meaningless, abstract and absurd phrase. 1 he economic situation is the 
basis, but the various elements of the superstructure . . . also exercise their in- 
lluence upon the historical struggle, and in many cases preponderate in determin¬ 
ing their form, fhere is an interaction of all those elements in which, amid all the 
endlc*ss hosts of accidents . . . the economic movement finally asserts itself as 
necessary . . . Marx and 1 are ourselves partly to blame for the fact that younger 
writers sometimes lay more stress on the economic factor than is clue to it. Wc' had 
to einphasi/e this main j^rinciple in ojjpo.sition to our adversaries, who denied it, 
and we had not always the time, the place or the opportunity to allow the other 
elements involved in the interaction to come into their rights.^ 

Marxist writers hold that tlic above puts the whole matter in a just 
perspective. Yet, in fact, Engels has to admit an interaction between the 
superstructure and the substructure, which is, indeed, assumed by the ap 

^ Hook, From Hegel to Marx, pp. .88 f. 

® Edmund Wilson, To the Finland Nation (1940), pp. 180 f. 

* September 21st, 1890, Correspondence, pp. 475-476. 
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peal, “Workers of the World Unite!”; for if there were none, it was useless 
to preach revolution, and tlu re would he nothin|: 2 ; for the proletariat to do 
save j)assively to await lh(‘ workini* out of the dialiM lieal piorc'ss, of which 
it was the ultimate heru titiary. Hut he d(K\s not seek to explain its nature, 
and repeats that the “economic situation” is the basis which always “ulti¬ 
mately” asserts itself. His concession, as T. 1). Weldon puts it, is “an elabo¬ 
rate attempt to have it both ways, to accept the incom]:)leteness of the Marx¬ 
ist hypothesis and to pass this off as a matter of no great moment.” ’ In 
practice, Marxists habitually write as if economic factors were the sole deter¬ 
minants, and rarely if ever make allow^ances for any others. 

As, however, Marx and Engels arc concerned with the origin of the 
superstructure rather than with its influence upon the development of 
society, they tend to assign to it a purely passive role. In his Dinlrrtical and 
Historical Matcrialisni (1938) Stalin goes further, and insists that once a 
superstructure has arisen, it becomes “a most potent force which facilitates 
. . . the progress of sr)ciety.” Indeed “new social ideas and theories arise 
precisely because they are necessary to sf)c;iety, because it is im])ossible to 
carry out the urgent tasks of the development of the matetial life of society 
without their organizing, mobilizing and transforming action.”- He re¬ 
turned to this theme in his Concernini^ Marxism in Linguistics (19.50): 
“The superstructure is a product of the basis, but this does not mean that 
it merely reflects it, that it is passive, neutral, indifferent to the fate of its 
basis, to the fate of classes, to the character of the sysfem. On the contrary, 
having come into being, it becomes an exceedingly active force, actively 
assisting its basis to take shape and consolidate itself, and doing everything 
it can to help the new system finish off and eliminate the old basis and the 
old classes.” 

This would seem to be a more positive view than that of Marx and 
Engels. Yet two points should be noted. First, Stalin is only able to repre¬ 
sent the superstructure as a “potent force” because, as all Marxists do, he 
attributes to the substructure or base the property of being able to produce 
“new ideas and theoric^s” whenever the material needs of society rec|uire 
them, though no explanation is given as to why this should be so. Secondly, 
as he was himself largely responsible for the form the superstructure had 
assumed in Russia, he could very well represemt it as j)laying an “active” 
role, and indeed could scarcely do otherwise.^ 

While therefore Marx and Engels have much to say about the power 
of men to transfe^rm nature and, in so doing, to transform themselves and 
the society in which they live, and while both maintain that it is in the 
knowledge of external reality and the power to use that knowledge for 

"^States and Morals (1946), p. 1.58. 

^History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union (Moscow, 1943), pp. 116-117. 

® P. 4. 

*For a full discussion of Stalin’s views see Henri Chambre, Marxism en Union 
SoviHique (Paris, 1955), pp 457-485. 
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definite ends that human freedom consists, they never resolve the central 
problem. II man is to be in any real sense the master of his destiny, it 
can be only through his ide*as and opinions. But these belong to the super¬ 
structure, and the form they take is determined by the substructure. All 
they will admit is that an interaction takes place between the two, though 
upon what principle they do not tell us. But once an interaction has been 
conceded, the whole thc‘sis is undermined, since we are no longer dealing 
with a jnirely economic factor, but with one which has been itself in part 
determined by ncjn-economic factors. To say after this that the economic 
factor must always be decisive is meaningless. 

The common-sense view is surely this. Man is a being endowed with 
intelligence, and this develops as he rises in the scale of civilization. 
1 hrough it he provides himself with the means of subsistence, and at the 
same time wdth the laws, art forms and the like that he regards as necessary 
for his security and well-being. 1 he two are ])art of the same process, and 
tliere is no occasion to bring them into opposition and to make the one 
dependent upon the other. If it be true that the way in which men think 
and the various institutional and other forms to which their ideas give rise 
arc influenced by the manner in wiiich they make their living, the converse 
is equally true. Marx is a good servant but a bad master. He was quite 
right in drawing attention to the importance of the economic factor, which 
had been seriously neglected, but he gave it an undue prominence and thus 
over-simplified the complexity of the social situation, as his follov^ers have 
continued to do to this day. . . . 


II. MARXIST ECONOMICS 

, . . We have already seen that it is the Marxist contention that at 
some remote and unspecified period of history society became divided into 
two classes, one of which obtained control over the means of production, 
while the other possessed nothing but its labour power. This labour j^ower, 
which Marx calls “variable capital,*’ the capitalist (the contemporary rep¬ 
resentative of the possessing class) buys and sets to work on the various 
means of production—raw materials, machinery and the like—that consti¬ 
tute what he calls “constant capital.” Now, labour possesses the unique 
property of being able to produce more than is required for its subsistence 
and replacement. 1 he worker receives as wages only what is sufficient to 
maintain him; and if it took a whole day’s work to produce this, the ques¬ 
tion of surplus value would not arise, nor incidentally would it be to any¬ 
one’s advantage to employ him. What, in fact, happens is that a man works 
for ten hours, and in the first, say, five of these (which constitute what 
Marx calls “socially necessary labour”) he produces all the value he is to 
receive as wages. Of the value produced during the second five hours he 
gets nothing, and it is stolen from him by his employer. The difference 
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between the value created during the period of socially necessary labour 
and that created during the period in excess of it is what Marx calls “sur¬ 
plus value/' and is the measure of the worker’s “exploitation.” Iduts the 
value produced by the worker far exceeds the value of his means of sid>- 
sistence, that is, the value of his labour power which he receives from the 
capitalist as wages. But by remunerating labour in the form of wages, the 
division between paid and unpaid labour time is concealed. 

Variable capital, i.c., labour, alone produces value, and constant capital 
produces none. Machinery is simply “stored up labour,” that is, something 
upon which labour has already been expended. Sources of wealth, such as 
unworked mineral dejxrsits, have, indeed, an exchange value, because jK-o]>le 
are prepared to give monev for them, but this is only on account of their 
potential value, that is, the value they will have when labour is applied to 
titem. Orthodox economic theory teaches that the production of anything 
that has value calls for the cooperation of four agents—land (taw mate¬ 
rials), labfutr, cajutal and organi/ation (management)—and that each agent 
receives its share of the product: land as rent, labour as wages, capital as 
interest and management (or mote strictly the eleme nt of unc(*rtainty which 
enters into production) as profits. Afarx rejects this view^ and isolates labour 
from the other agents of production. It alone is the source of value, and is 
alone entitled to the value it is alleged to create. 

In the first volume of Capital Marx argues that as profit is created 
solely by surplus value, and as labour is the sole value-producing agency, 
the rate of profit will depend upon what he calls the “organic composition 
of capitals,” that is, the propoi tion of labour (variable capital) to machinery 
(constant capital) employed in a given undertaking; aiul that it will thus 
tend to Fall in proportion as technological improvements lead to the employ¬ 
ment of less labour. Yet although this conclusion logically followed from 
his premises, it was demonstrably false in practice. Afarx was aware of the 
difficulty, to which he refers in a letter to Engels of August 1862.’ But he 
did not face it at the time, and set it aside for further treatment, ’riiere 
the matter rested until 1883, when he died. 

Engels had seriously miscalculated the time that would be needed to 
put in order the unpublished portion of Capital, and the second and third 
volumes did not appear until 1885 and 18SM respectively. Meanwhile, as 
E. H. Carr has pointed out, certain followers of the German ecoiumiist 
Rodbertus had accused Marx of plagiarizing from the works of their master, 
and Engels had retorted by challenging them to produce the solution to the 
above problem, thus drawing Increased attention to it.^ It was, indeed, 
eagerly awaited, but when it appeared in the third volume it caused wirle- 
spread disillusionment. For it was now contended that although the rate 
of profit did depend on the relation of variable to constant capital if the 

^ Jiriefwrrhscl, Ilf, p. 77. 

" C^arr, Karl Marx, pp. 270-271. 
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whole capital ol llic world was taken into account (and of this no proof was 
given), this did not apply to the profits of particular businesses, which 
tended to equalize tltcntselves according to the state of trade. As Joan 
Robinson j^oints out, Maix’s demonstration simply amounts to the tautol- 
ogy that il wages are constant (and elsewhere he denies that they aie) the 
rate of profit will fall as capital per man increases.^ 

What, alter all this, is left of the labour theory of value? We are asked 
to believe that there is an abstract property called “value” which belongs 
to any labour-pi'odiu ed commodity, and which, while purporting to be its 
exchange value, docs not, in lact, correspond to its ])rice or even to its aver¬ 
age price. And we are iurthei asked to believe that there* is a second abstrac¬ 
tion, called “surplus value,” which determines profits in general but ncjt 
profits in jku ticular, and bears no relation to the standard of wages of the 
workers whose cxjjloitation it is suj)]>osc*d to measure. Marx first says that 
the value of a commodity corresponds to the amount of labour put into it, 
and il he had stuck to this, he would, as Plamenat/ jx)ints out, at least have 
made clear in what sense he was using the term. Bitt he then goes on to call 
this value “exchange value,” and to spend many pages describing just how 
the value of one commodity is expressed in terms of another, thus inevi¬ 
tably suggesting that they do actually tend to exchange in accordance with 
the relative amounts of labour required to produce them. He tlren has to 
confess that they do not, in fact, exchange in this manner, and would only 
do so if the same jnoportions of c:apital and labour were employed in their 
production; and thus, he ends by confusing both himself and his readers.^’ 
Actually, he is ultimately driven to admit that exchange value is governed 
by the market, that is, by the law of sujjply and demand, which makes non¬ 
sense of his theory tlial il is derived from labour only. . . . 

Marx's economic dcrctrine may be summarized as follows. Labcmr alone 
creates value. All profits are derived from unpaid labemr time. Capitalists 
are driven by competition to accumulate capital, which becomc^s concentrated 
in fcwvcr and fewer hands, with the result that the smaller businesses disap¬ 
pear and their owners are drivcir back into the working-class. The accumu¬ 
lation of capital in the form of labour-saving devices reduces the use of 
human labour and at the same time the profits of the capitalists, who are 
therefore compelled to offset their losses by intensifying the exploitation of 
their workers, over wdrom the increase of unemployment has given them an 
even stronger hold and who ar e now' prepared to work on any terms. Hence 
the misery of the w^orkers, eventually almost the entire population, will 
progressively become more and more unendurable. This will lead them to 
combine for their cwn protection, and so create a force which will eventually 
destroy the whole system. 

It has been necessary to dwell upon Marx's theory of value at some 

^An Essay on Marxian Economics (1919). p. 36. 

“Flamcnalz, pp. .33 34. 
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Jcnglh beauisc he regarded it. as do all Marxists, as the cornerstone of his 
system, though it only introduces an element of confusion, and he has noth¬ 
ing of importance to say which could not have been expressed equally well 
without it. We have seen that it is not a theory of value at all, and that his 
value and surplus value are pure abstractions. It is in fact a theory of ex¬ 
ploitation, designed (o show that the propertied class has always lived on 
the labour of the non-propertied class. It is therefore on the assumption 
that labour—by which is meant wage-labour—is the only value-producing 
agency, that the theory stands or falls. But it is a false assumption because, 
as is characteristic of Marxist dogmas, it concentrates upon one single factor 
in a highly complex situation to the exclusion of all others. Thus capital is 
itself a product of labour. Someone has laboured to produce it, and has 
then decided to forego the immediate consumption of the value created in 
order to create further value, as it is clearly in the interests of society that 
he should do. As, however, not everyone is willing to do this, the owner of 
capital finds himself in possession of something that has a scarcity value 
and thus commands its market price. The Marxist argument that capital 
produces value only wdien labour is applied to it is simply that of the 
medieval Schoolmen. I.abour without capital is equally unproductive. I’hc 
capitalist system is open to abuses like any other. Yet those who desire to 
abolish it would do well to reflect that the only alternative to the profit-and- 
loss motive that has so far shown any indication of being equally effective 
is the fear of punishment imposed by a totalitarian State. 

Moreover, as Popper jx)ints out, the whole of Marx's theory of value 
is redundant. P'or if we assume, as is fundamental to his case, a free market 
in which there is always a greater supply of labour than there is a demand 
for it, the law of supply and demand becomes sufficient to explain all the 
phenomena of “increasing misery" without bringing value into it.^ Marx 
was on strong grounds so long as he restricted himself to the conditions 
prevailing under laissez-faire Capitalism at the time when he was writing, 
and his analysis of these conditions w^as an important contribution to the 
study of social relations. He was quite right in pointing out that labour was 
not receiving its fair share; but he failed to see that there might be other 
ways of dealing with the problem than by revolution, and that he himself 
had provided one of the most effective of these by calling upon the workers 
to unite. I'hc organization of labour, collective bargaining and State inter¬ 
vention in its various forms were to revolutionize the situation and to make 
nonsense of the law of increasing misery, save in so far as it applies to Rus¬ 
sia, where the promise of the millennium remains unfulfdled and all verbs, 
it has been said, arc conjugated in the future tense. 

Nor did Marx discern that the middle-class, so far from being crushed 
out of existence, would greatly increase in strength. The capitalist to whom 

^ Op, cit,, II, pp. 165. 
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Engels had first called his attention was commonly the owner of his business. 
But tlie great extension of jointstock companies in the second half of the 
century—following iti tin's country upon the Companies Act of 1802, which 
extended the principle ol limited liability—had the ellect of creating a new 
ty]K‘ of caj)italist in tlie j^erson ol the shareholder, who had no part in the 
management of the cotuern, which he delegated to paid ollicials. The result 
was at least temporarily to broaden the basis of the capitalist system by 
creating a new middle-class which had an interest in letaining it either as 
investors concerned with their dividends, or as members ol tlie managerial 
salariat, whose lower ranks felt themselves superior to the proletariat from 
which they had been largely recniited. 

Keynes has described Capital as “an obsolete economic text book . . . 
not only scientifically erroneous, but without interest or ap{)lication for the 
modern world.” ^ Yet the modern world continues to take an interest in it, 
for, like every great revolutionary treatise, its power lies rather in its central 
idea than in die argumenis used to support it, which may often enough be 
found untenable, lo the Victorians the capitalist system appeared the 
embodiment of permanence and stability, and, in general, this belief per¬ 
sisted up to 19M. From that conilict many held that it had emerged even 
stronger than ever. Yet, as Carr has shown, its character had changed. The 
old-fashioned Capitalism—what Marx called “bourgeois Capitalism”—had 
broken down, partly because it had evolved away from a free competitive 
system of individuals and small units into a highly organized system of 
large-scale enterprises: and partly because of the increasing strength and 
organization of the workers, who were bound to resent the old privileged 
order, and to insist that the new order should contain increasing elements 
of Socialist-planned economy which made for a more equal distribution of 
goods. I his transformation had taken jrlace over most of Western Europe 
by the First World War; after that war Capitalism in the older sense never 
came back, and there was an uneasy iirteiTegnum during which the two rival 
systems jostled one another without finding any working compromise.^ 
These years were marked by violent economic crises, acconrpanied by greater 
mass unemployment than had been kmrwn since the Industrial Revolution 
started, 'lire concentration of capital proceeded; while labour continued 
to organize itself, though it is claimed that the workers did not thereby 
become revolutionary-minded, llren came the Secemd World War, and 
few will contend that the cajutalist system is the stronger for it. Many of 
Marx's prophecies have, indeed, been falsified. Yet, looked at objectively, 
it is too early to say that his central thesis has been disproved; aird we 
should do well to recall Jung’s observation upon Columbus, who “by using 

^Essays in Persuasion (\(’w York, p. 300. 

-Problems of lV)ilinir Modern Jiussian Hisloiy {The Listener, October 7th, 1918. pp. 
548 f.). 
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subjective assumptions, a false hypothesis, and a route abandoned by mod¬ 
ern navigation, nevertlicless discovered America/' 

For, when every criticism has been made, Capital remains a very great 
book, and if the greatness of a book is to be measured by its influence, one 
of the most imporiant ever written. Marx presents a view of the world 
which cannot be disregarded—a world in which, as Edmund Wh'lson puts it, 
“commodities bear rule and make men their playthings." His highly ab¬ 
stract reasoning provides the clue to this economic labyrinth. “It is," Wilson 
says, “his great trick to hypnotize us by the shuttling of the syllogisms which 
he produces witJi so scientific an air, and then suddenly to remind us that 
these principles derive solely from the laws of human selfishness which are 
as unfailing as the force of gravitation." The exposition of his theory is 
alwavs followed by a documented picture of the capitalist laws at work, 
until “we feel that we have been taken for the first time through the real 
structure of our civilization, and that it is the ugliest that ever existed—a 
state of things where there is very little to choose between the physical 
degradation of the workers and ih(‘ moral degradation of the masters." ^ 

But this account of the matter is not altogethei satisfactory. Marx does 
indeed hold that the capitalist system is morally objectionable, though he 
fails to show how its evils will be removed by getting rid of the capitalists, 
as they certainly have not been in the Soviet llnion. Yet he is careful not to 
ascribe these evils to the capitalists themselves, nor to impute to such per¬ 
sons a larger share C)f original sin than other members of the c'ominunity 
possess. For they are, like the workers they exploit, the prisoners of a sys¬ 
tem. They have to operate in accordance with its law's, and these ate not 
“laws of human selfishness," but the laws which govern the development of 
the productive forces, and which demand that it must inevitably take the 
particular historical form it has done, though they wull equally inevitably 
end by destre^ying it. It is true that Communist propaganda is designed to 
convince the workers tliat capitalism is simply I he expi ession of the selfish 
interests of a minority which deliberately exfdoits the majority for its own 
advantage. But this was not Marx's teaching—at least when he w^as writing 
seriously. 

’ op. cit., pp. 271-272. 
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A BRIEF PSYCHOLOGICAL CRITIQUE 

SiGMi^ND Freud* 


The? strength of Afarxism obviously does not lie in its view of history 
or in I he j^rophei ies alioiu the future which it liases upon that view, but in 
its clc?ar insight into tJie determining iniluence wliicli is excited by the 
(‘conoinic conditions of man upon his intcllei tual, ethical and ai tistic reac¬ 
tions. A whole collection of correlatiems and causal secpicnces were thus dis¬ 
covered, which had hitherto been almost conqiletely disregarded. But it 
cannot be assumed tliat ( conomic motives arc the only ones which determine 
the behaviour of men in society. The unc|uestionable fact that different 
individuals, races and nations behave differently under the same economic 
conditions, in itself proves that the economic factor cannot be the sole 
determinant. It is quite impossible to understand how psychological fac¬ 
tors can be overlooked where the reactions of living human beings are in¬ 
volved; for not onl) were such factors already concerned in the establish¬ 
ment of these economic conditions, but, even in obeying these conditions, 
men can do no more than set their original instinctual impulses in motion 
—their self-preservative instinct, their love of aggression, their need for love, 
and their impulse to attain pleasure and avoid pain. In an earlier lecture 
wc have emphasised the importance of the jiait played by the super-ego, 
which represents tradition and ideals of the jiast, and which will resist for 
some time the pressure exerted by new economic situations. . . . 

It is probable that the so-called materialistic conceptions of history err 
in that they underestimate this factor. They brush it aside with the remark 
that the “ideologies” of mankind are nothing more than resultants of their 
economic situation at any given moment or superstructures built upon it. 

That is the truth, but very probably it is not the whole truth. Mankind 
never lives ccmiplc lc ly in the present; the ideologies of the super-ego per¬ 
petuate the past, the traditions of the race and the people, which yield but 
slowly to the influence of the present and to new developments, and, so long 
as they work through the super-ego, play an important part in man’s life, 
quite independently of economic conditions. . . . 

And, finally, we must not forget that the mass of mankind, subjected 

* Reprinted from pp. 2^3-244, 95-96, 244-245 of Nno Introductory Lectures on Psy- 
rhoa7ialysis by Sigmund Freud, Copyright, 1933, by Sigmund Freud. By permission of 
W. W. Norton & Company, Inc. 
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though they are to economic necessities, are borne on by a process of cul¬ 
tural development—-some call it civilisation—which is no doubt iunuenced 
by all the olhei factors, but is equally certainly independent of them in its 
oi igin; it is cotn])arabIe to an organic process, and is quite capable of itself 
having an ellect uj>on the other factors. 



Chapter 5 

Marxism into Leninism 


Although Lenin did assert that ''in no sense do we regard, the Marxist 
theory as something complete and unassailable*' he generally severely casti¬ 
gated socialists who, in his xneiv, departed from Marx, once xuriting: "You 
cannot eliminate eucn one basic assumption, one substantial part of this 
philosophy of Marxism (it is as if it were a solid block of steel) without 
abandoning objective truth, without falling into the arms of the bourgeois- 
reactionary faIsehood *' 

l.enin's insistence upon his oxen rigid orthodoxy did not, in the judg¬ 
ment of Professor Sabine, prexfent him from being "responsible for the most 
considerable changes that any follower of Marx exjer made in the master's 
teaching." 

Bolshevism before 1917, and the nature and significance of Lenin's 
contributions to theory and to preparation for revolution—as well as his 
divergencies from Marx—are examined in the pages that follow. 

This material has more than just an historic importance. It was Lenin, 
above any other .single individual, xvhose conceptions shaped the Bolshevik 
Party, who "made** the Bolshevik revolution and supplied its theoretical 
justification; and it xoas his ideas and policies which often decisively shaped 
the Soviet system in a forrnatixje period xvith consequences that persist to 
this day. Soviet Russia is more in the image of l.euin than of Marx. The 
"doxvngrading' of Stalin has served only to enhance Lenin s importance 
within the U.S.S.R. and to Communist movements throughout the world. 
Lenin's ideas and practices merit, therefore, the most careful study. 
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BOLSHEVISM BEFORE 1917 

Merle Fainsod* 


An acute observer of Russian society in ilic late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries niiglu liave found the potential ol revolution in every 
corner of the realm. Had he predicted that it woidd be the bolsheviks 
who would idtiniately inherit the Tsar’s diadem, most of his contempo¬ 
raries would probabl) have dismisseil him as mad. Until 1917, the liny 
handful of revolutionaries who followed the liolshevik banner aj)jK^ared to 
be swallowed in the vast ness of Russia. Lenin, in a speech before a socialist 
youth meeting in Zurich on January 22, 1917, expressed strong doubts that 
he would “live to see the decisive battles of this coming revolution.*' The 
sudden rise of Bolshevism fiom insignificance to total power was as great a 
shock to the Bolshevik leaders as it was to those whom Bolshevism disjdaced. 

Yet it would be the Iteight of superhciality to treat the triumph of 
Bolshevism as a mere accident. 4'he great crises of history are rarely acci¬ 
dents. 4 hcA have their points of origin as well as their jioints of no return. 
T he doctrine, the organi/ational practices, and the tactics which Bolshe¬ 
vism developcxl in its period of incid>ation enabled it to harness the surge 
of revolutionary energ) released by deeper foicc's of social unrest and war. 
If in the picicess Ikdshevism also succeeded in replacing the lumbering, in- 
cflici(‘nt pcdice absolutism of I'sardom and the short lived democratic ex- 
jKTiment of the Piovisional Government by the firs! full-scale venture in 
modern totalitarianism, that result too was implicit in the doctiinal, organi¬ 
zational, and tactical premises on which the structure of Bolshevism was 
built. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTRINE 

Until the 1880’s the Russian revolutionary movement, as was natural in 
a country so predominantly agricultural, revedved around the peasant and 
his fate. Whatever may have been the tactical divergences among Narodnik 
intellectuals—whether they dedicated themselves to agitation or terror— 
tlieir whole orientation was toward Ilya of Murom, the peasant hero of the 
folk poems (byliriy), who, as Masaryk puts if, “wlien the country is in straits 

* Professor of Cio\ernment at Harvard University. Author of Smole7isk Under Soviet 
Huh-; Juleruatioudl Socialistn and the World l\'ai: and of iriany artides on thc^ U.S.S.R. 
Re]iiintccl by permission of tlie publishers from chapter 2 of Merle Faiusod’s ffow Russia 
Is Ruled (C^anibridge, .Mass.: Harvard University ITcss, Copy right, 19.53, by The President 
and Fellows of Harvard College). For footnote references, sec original source. 
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. . . awakens Ironi liis apathy, displays his super-human energy, and saves 
the situation/' Even the industrial awakening of the seventies did little to 
disturb this fundamental preoccupation with the peasant and his destiny. 

Narodnik phih^sojdiers Irom Her/en to Lavrov and Mikhailovsky were 
not unaware ol Marx and Engels: indeed, the Narodniks were largely re* 
sponsible lor translating Marx and Engels into Russian and introducing 
them to a wide audience ol the intelligentsia. For the Narodniks, however, 
the stages of industrialization and proletarianization which Marx and 
Engels described were dangers to be avoided rather than paths to be tra¬ 
versed. Nor were Marx and Engels themselves at first certain that the course 
of economic development in Russia would have to recapitulate that of the 
West. In a letter which Marx wrote in 1877 to a Russian pul>iication, Notes 
0)1 the FatherUmd , he referred to his theory of capitalist development as not 
necessarily everywhere ap])licable and spoke of Russia as having “the best 
opportunity that history has ever ofiered to a })eoj)le to escape all the catas¬ 
trophes ol capitalism.” By 1882 Marx and Engels began to cjualify their 
views on the possibility of Russian exceptionalism. In an introduction to a 
new Russian translation of the Cortumoiisl Manifesto, they saw the capital¬ 
ist system in Russia ‘‘growing up with fc'verish speed.” They still thought, 
howTver, that the mir might “serve as a starting-pr)int lor a communist 
course of development” but only “if the Russian revolution sounds the sig¬ 
nal for a workers' revolution in the West, so that each becomes the comple¬ 
ment of the other.” 

By 1892 Engels had in ellect written of! the mir as a Narodnik illusion. 
In a letter to Danielson, the Narodnik translator of Capital, Engels com¬ 
mented, “I am afraid that we shall soon have to look upon your mir as no 
more than a memory of the irrecoverable past, and that in the future we 
shall have to do with a ca])italistic Russia.” In a brief reference to earlier 
hopes, he continued, “If this be so, a splendid chance will umpiestionably 
have been lost.” d o the end of their lives, Marx and Engels r emained warm 
admirers of the Narodnaya Volya and its courageous revolutionary Narod¬ 
nik successors. Terror, for Marx and Engels, had a s]3ecial justification in 
the struggle against Russian absolutism, and they tleploicd the efforts of 
their own Russian Marxist followers to discredit the Narodnik revolution¬ 
aries. Indeed, one of the last interveirticms of Engels in Russian atfairs w^as 
his attempt in 1892 to arrange a merger of Narodniks and Marxists into a 
single party. The effort, needless to say, failed. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF RUSSIAN MARXISM 

Russian Marxism as an independent political movement originated in 
the split in 1879 of the Narodnik organization ZonJya i Volya (Land and 
Freedom), lire seceders, who stood for propaganda and agitation as op¬ 
posed to terrorism, established a rival organization, the Chernyi Percdcl 
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(Black Repartition), to propagate their doctrines. One of their leaders was 
Plekhanov, soon to be known as the father of Russian Marxism, but then 
still clinging to the Narodnik belief in the peasant as the driving force of 
revolution. Ihe roundup of revolutionaries which followed the assassi¬ 
nation of Alexander II in 1881 caused Plekhanov to flee abroad. His break 
with Zemlya i Volya on the issue of terror, the apparent bankruptcy of 
Narodnik policies in the reaction which followed 1881, and the manifest 
faiJuie of the peasantry to respond either to agitation or terror impelled 
Plekhanov to reexamine his views. The search for a new faith led him to 
Marxism. In 188.S Plekhanov, Paul Axelrod, Leo Deutsch, and Vera 
Zasulich, all of whom had been members of the Chernyi Percdcl, joined in 
establishing the first Russian Marxist organization, the grouj) known as 
OsvobozJidcnic Triida (Emancipation of Labor). Plekhanov from the 
beginning was the intellectual leader of the group. In a series of brilliantly 
written polemical works, he laid the doctrinal foundations for Russian 
Marxism. 

Russian Marxism thus emerged out of disillusionment with the Narod¬ 
nik infatuation with the peasantry. As a result, it cjuickly took on a strong 
anti-peasant orientation. “I’he main bulwark of absolutism," argued the 
1887 program of the Emancipation of Lalx)r group, "lies in the political 
indifference and the intellectual backwardness ol the peasantry." In a later 
pamphlet by Plekhanov, The Duty of the Socialists in the Famine^ the point 
was put even more strongly: 

The proletarian and the inu/hik are political antipodes, riie historic role of 
the proletariat is as revolutionary as the historic role of the muzhik is conservative. 
T'hc* iiiir/hiks have been the sujjpori of oriental despotism for thousands of years. 
T he proletariat in a comparatively short space of time has shaken the "foundations" 
of W^est European society. 

Since peasant worship still exercised a powerful hold on the minds of 
the Russian revolutionary intelligentsia, the task of Plekhanov, and later 
of I.enin, was to undermine this faith and to turn the attention of the 
intellectuals from the village to the city, where capitalism was taking root 
and a new industrial proletariat was in process of creation. There, argued 
Plekhanov, was the coming revolutionary force. The challenge to the 
Narodniks was summed up in his famous dictum: "The revolutionary 
movement in Russia can triumph only as a revolutionary movement of the 
working class. There is not, nor can there be, any other wayl" 

The sharp antithesis which Plekhanov made between revolutionary 
worker and backward peasant had great polemical value in combating the 
influence of Narodnik ideology. But it alsc3 meant that the Social-Demo¬ 
cratic movement turned its back on the countryside. Its long-term legacy 
was an attitude of suspicious distrust toward the peasantry which affected 
both the Bolshevik and Menshevik wings of Russian Social-Democracy and 
was never altogether extirpated. Even so perceptive and skillful a revo- 
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lutionary engineer as Lenin did not really sense the revolutionary )X)tential 
of the peasantry uiuiJ the |>casant risings of the 1905 revolution forced him 
to reexamine the tenets of his faith. 

1 he lust problem ol the early Russian Marxists was to win acceptance 
for their proposition that Russia was launched cm an irreversible course 
of capitalist development and that the Narodnik dream of skij^ping the 
stage of capitalism and leaping directly from the mir to socialism was noth¬ 
ing but a mirage. 1 he struggle in its inception was a battle of books and 
pamphlets. The polemic of the Marxists against the Narodniks was even 
welcomed by the government, since in its eyes the Narodniks were still 
dangerous revolutionaries and the Marxists were viewed as essentially a 
rather liarmless literary group. 

The cliffusicjn of Marxism among the intellectuals of the nineties was 
also attended by confusion about its content and significance. For many 
of the fellcjw-travelers” of the l^egal Marxist period, “Marxist” was hardly 
more than a generic name for the j^rotagonists ol the industrial develop¬ 
ment which appeared to be in full triumph in the early nineties. Even 
Peter Struve, wlio counted himself a Marxist in that period and drafted 
the manifesto of the kirst Ccjngress ol the Russian Social-Democratic Labor 
Party, held in Minsk in 1898, cc^uld end his “Critical Remarks on the 
Problem of the Economic Development of Russia” (1891) with the appeal: 
“Let us recognize our backwardness in culture and let us take our lessons 
from capitalism.” For still others, the so-called Economists of the late 
nineties, Marxism meant little more than “bread and butter” trade union¬ 
ism, bargaining with employers ior that extra kopeck on the ruble for which 
Lenin had such fierce contempt. Other professed Marxists—and by 1899 
Struve had become one of them—responded to Bernstein’s challenge to 
orthodox Marxism by establishing a Russian branch of Critical Revisionism, 
a movement which was to lead them from Marxism to idealism and tc 3 an 
eventual break with the Social-Democratic Party. 

In the face of these divergent trends (later to be described as devia¬ 
tions), the doctrinal problem which Plckhancjv and Lenin faced in the 
nineties was to buttress the orthodox Marxian analysis and to reassert its 
revolutionary content. In the international socialist controversies of the 
period, Plekhanov and Lenin took their stand with Kautsky, the guardian 
of the true faith, against the heterodoxies of Bernstein. In Russia they 
denounced the objectivism of the Legal Marxists and the reformist tend¬ 
encies of Economism and Critical Revisionism. For both Plekhanov and 
Lenin, Marxism was a revolutionary creed not to be diluted by oppor¬ 
tunistic waverings. 

During this period, Plekhanov was still the master and Lenin the pupil. 
Both considered themselves orthodox Marxists. Marx’s panorama of capi¬ 
talist development seemed to imply that the socialist revolution stood its 
greatest chance of success in those countries in which the processes of in- 
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tlustri«'ili/nli()n were most Jiighly advanced and in which the working class 
loinied :\ suhs(nnti;il part of tlie pojndation. How aj)ply such h recipe lor 
n siiKesslul socialisJ revf)ju(ion to Russia with its nascent industrialism, 
its weakly developed jirolctariat, and its overwhelmingly peasant popu¬ 
lation? Conlionted with Russia’s industrial backwardness, both Plekhanov 
and Lenin agreed that the (irst order of business was to achieve a bourgeois- 
dem(Kiati( revolution in Russia. With the lurther development of Russian 
capitalism, Russia would become ripe for a succc'sslul proletarian revolt. 
In this anal\sis they merely followed the familiar nvo-stage setpicnce laid 
down in tlie Comimniist Manifrsto. Plekhanov, tlic theorist, was to remain 
lo\al to this formulation for the test ol his life. Lenin, the activist, was to 
lind it increasingh uncongenial, and though he continued for many years 
to pay it vc ibal tiibut(% his wliole revolutionary career was essentially an 
escaj)e Iroin its coniines. 


THE PROBLEM OF INDUSTRIAL BACKWARDNESS 

Tlie (juestion of the shape and j3ace of the Russian revolution was 
to produce furious controversies among Social-Democrats of all shadt^s. 
The heart of the ])roblem Avas Russia’s industrial backwardness and the 
political ccjiisecjucnees to be drawn from it. I he Social-Democratic Labor 
Party based itself on a weak and still-undeveloped industrial proletariat. 
What was the role of the party to be? Should it attempt to seize power at 
the first piomising oppoitunity or woidd if have to wail ]>atiently until 
Russia’s industriali/ation match(‘d that of the most advanced W'^estern na¬ 
tions? If it limited its immediate activities to organizing the i)roletariat 
and helping the bourgeoisie to overthrow the autocracy, would the party 
not be strengthening its most dangerous enemy by surrendering to it the 
power ol the state? II, on the other hand, the party emphasized its hostility 
to the bouigeoisie and its role as capitalism’s gravedigger, would the 
bourgc‘oisie not be driven to unite its fortunes with those ol the autcxiracy? 
Questions such as these might be argued in terms cjf Marxian exegesis, but 
the answers that were evcjlved depended more on temperament than on 
theory. 

The Menshevik wing of Russian Social-Democracy, with which Ple¬ 
khanov was finally to ally himself, saw the arrival of socialism in Russia as 
the climax of a long process ol develcjpment. The Menshevik res])onsc to 
the challenge of industrial backw’ardness was to preach the postponement of 
the socialist revolution until industrial backwardness had bc.‘en overcome. 
Strongly influenced by orthodox Western Marxism and impressed by the 
weakness of the Russian industrial proletariat, the Mensheviks concluded 
that a socialist Russia was a matter of the distant future and that the im¬ 
mediate task was to clear the w'ay for a bourgeois, middleclass revolution. 
I’heir first charge as good Marxists was to help the bourgeoisie to carry out 
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its own historical responsibilities. They were therefore prepared to con¬ 
clude alliances with liberal bourgeois forces who opposed the autocracy 
and to join them in fighting for such limited objectives as universal suf¬ 
frage, constitutional liberties, and enlightened social legislation. Mean¬ 
while, they awaited the further growth of capitalism in Russia to establish 
the conditions lor a successful socialist revolution. Essentially, the Men¬ 
sheviks had their eye on Western Euroj^ean models; they expected to march 
to power through legality and to be the beneficiaries of the spontaneous 
mass energy which the cieation of a large industrial proletariat would 
release. 

At the oj)posite extreme from the Menshevik conception w^as the theory 
of “permanent revolution” tleveloped by Parvus and adopted by Trotsky 
during and after the P.105 revolution. For Parvus and Trotsky, the in¬ 
dustrial backwardness ol Russia was a political asset rather than a liability. 
As a result of backwardrress and the large role ]>layed by state capitalism, 
the Russian rnidtlle class was WTak and irrcapable of doing the job of its 
analogues in Westerrr Europe. T hus, according to Parvus' and I'rotsky’s 
dialectic of backwardness, the bourgeois revolution in Russia could be 
made only by the proletariat. Once the proletariat was in powder, its re¬ 
sponsibility was to hold on to power and keep tlie revolution going “in 
ptrmanerKe” urrtil .sotialisrn was established both at home and abroad. 
The Russian revolution, I iotsky thought, would ignite a series of socialist 
revolulions in the West. T his “permanent revolution” wxnild offset the 
resistance which develojred. 'Fhus 'Trotsky’s prescription for Russia's re- 
tarthxl economy w^as a new^ law' ol combirred development. J he two revo- 
lution.s—bourgeois-democratic and proletarian-socialist—would be com- 
bineil, or telescoped, into one. "J he w^or king class would assert its hegemony 
from the outset and leap directly from industrial backwardness into social¬ 
ism. Implicit in the Tiot.sky-Parvus formula was a clear commitment to the 
theory of rrrinority dictatorship feu' Russia. An industrial proletariat which 
was still relatively infinitesimal in numbers w^as called upon to impose its 
will and diiection on the vast majority of the popidation. Out of such 
theoretical brick and strawa the edifice of Soviet mtalitarianisin wars to be 
construe ted. 

Tdie position of Lenin and the Bokshevik wu’ng of the Russian Social- 
Democratic Party was much closer in spirit to Trotsky than tcj the Men¬ 
sheviks, though the verbal premises from w^hich Lc'nin started seemed in¬ 
distinguishable from the Menshevik tenets. Like the Menshe viks, Lenira 
prodairncxl that Russia was ripe for only a hour geeris-democ r at ic revolu¬ 
tion. His Txoo Tactics of Social-Dcmocracy ia the Dctnocrati(' Rcxfolatio^i 
(1905) contained at least one lornuilalion which Mensheviks would whole¬ 
heartedly have endorsed: 

i he (Ic'grc^e of c'c'ononiic (k‘\(‘iopment ol Russia (an ol)jc‘(ti\c‘ conclition) and the 
degree ol e la.ss rouse iousness anti organi/ai.on of the broad ina.sses ol the proletariiM 
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(a subjeclive condition inseparably connected with the objective condition) make 
the immediate <f)mplete emanci{>ation of the working class imj)ossil)Ie. Only the 
most ignorant people can ignore the bourgeois nature of the democrati( revolution 
whidi is now taking phue. . . . Whoever w'ants to arrive at socialism by a different 
road, other than that of political democracy, will inevitably arrive at absurd and 
reactionary conclusions, both in the economic and the political sense. If any work¬ 
ers ask us at the given moment why not go ahead and carry out our maximum 
jjrogram wc‘ shall answer by j)ointing out how far the masses of the democratically 
disjjosed people still are from socialism, how undeveloped class antagonisms still 
are, liow unorgani/ed the proletarians still are. 

Again, in the same j>amphlet, Lenin reiterated: “We Marxists should know 
that tliere is not, nor can there be*, any other path to real freedom for the 
proletariat and the peasantry, than the path of bourgeois freedom and 
bourgeois progress.” 

While dicta such as thCvSe can be and have been cited to establish a 
basic area of agreement between Afensheviks and l>olshe\iks on the two- 
stage perspective of the Russian revolution, the kinship was more illusory 
than real. Plckhanov summed up one of the important differences when he 
observed to Lenin, “You turn your behind to the liberals, but we our face.” 
For Lenin, as for Trotsky, the boingeois liberals were a weak and unre¬ 
liable reed. Like I'rotsky, Lenin came to believe that the proletariat would 
have to take leadership in completing the bourgeois revolution; but uidike 
both Trotsky and the Mensheviks, Lenin looked to an alliance with the 
peasantry to provide the j)i'o]etariat with a mass base. 

In this rediscovery of tlic stratc‘gic significance of the peasantry, Lenin 
reclaimed the Narodnik heritage which both he and Plckhanov had done 
sc^ much to repudiate in the nineties. In the essay on Two Tactics, Lenin 
declared: 

Those w^ho really understand the role of the peasantry in a victorious Russian 
revolution would not dream of saying that the sw^eep of the revolution would be 
diminished if tlie bourgeoisie recoiled from it. For, as a matter of fact, tlie 
Russian revolution will begin to assume its real sweep . . . only when the 
bourgeoisie recoils from it and when the masses of the j)easnntry come out as active 
revedutionaries side-by-side with the proletariat. 

I’he first task was to consolidate “the revolutionary-democratic dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat and the peasantry.” After this was achiewed, the 
socialist revolution would become the order of the day. Lenin’s formula 
thus envisaged two tactical stages: first, the alliance of proletariat and 
peasantry to complete the democratic revolution, and second, an alliance 
of the pi'olctariat and village poor to initiate the socialist revolution. 

Given Lenin’s activist temperanient, it was inevitable that lie should 
feel greater affinity for rro(sky’.s revolutionary dynamism than for the: Men¬ 
sheviks’ passive fatalism. As the excitement of the 1905 revolution mounted, 
we find him speaking the language of Trotsky: “From the democratic revo¬ 
lution we shall at once, and just in accordance with the measure of our 
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Strength, the strengtii of tlie class-consdoiis and organized proletariat, begin 
to pass to the socialist rcvr»hilion. We stand for uninterrupted revolution. 
We shall not slop half way.’' Dcvspite many intervening fonflic ts, the bond 
with I rotsky was to I)C‘ scaled by the expcaienccs of 1917. The dialectic 
of backwardness was “ic'solved” by tlie l>olsh(‘vik seizure of power. 

Out of that ad veil tine a new theory of revolution was to be developed 
with world-wide apjdications. Stalin has given it authoritative exposition: 

Where will the revoluiioii hc oin? . . . 

WhcTe industry is iJK>re d(‘veloped. where the proletariat constitutes the 
majority, where there is more culture, wh(?re there is more democracy—that was 
the reply usually given formerly. 

No, ol)jc‘cts the Leninist theory of revolution: not nrrrssarily iifhrrr industry is 
rnorr df'vclnprd, and so lonh. 'The front of capitalism wall he piercc'd w'here the 
chain of im|)(‘rialism is weakest, for ihe proletarian resolution is the re.'sult of the 
breaking of the chain of the* wr)rld imperialist front at its weakest link; and it may 
turn out that the country whieh has started the revolutiftn. which has made a 
breach in the front of capital, is Ie*.ss developed in a ca|)italist sense than o'-her, more 
develc^jtcd, countries, whieh have, howxver, remained within the Iramework of 
capitalism. 

Thus Marx, who turned Hegel on his head, was himself turned on his 
head. Industrial backwardness was transformed from obstacle to oppor¬ 
tunity. The concept of the dictatorship of the prole tariat shifted from a 
weapon cjf the majority into a tool ol minorities. Cc)nsc iousness triumphed 
over spontaneity, and the way was cleared for the organized and disciplined 
revolutionary elite c:ajiable of transmuting the grievances of a nation intcj 
a new formula of absolute jiowx^r. 


ORGANIZATION: THE ELITE PARTY 

1 he organizational conception embodied in Bolshevism w\as essentially 
an incarnation of this elitist ideal. “Give us an c)igani/alion of revedution- 
aries,” said Lenin, “and we shall overturn the ivhole of Russia!“ It was 
Lenin who forged the instrument, but the seeds of his consjdratorial con¬ 
ceptions were planted deep in Russian history and were nurtured by the 
conditions of the revc)lutic:)nary struggle against the autocracy. Pestel among 
the Decembrists, Bakunin, Nexhayev, Tkachev, and the Narodnik conspira¬ 
tors of the seventies and c'arly eighties, all provided organizational proto¬ 
types of the professional revolutionary as the strategic lever of political 
upheaval. It w'as a tradition from which Lenin drew^ deep inspiration even 
when he found himself in profound disagreement wdth the particular pro¬ 
grams which earlier professional revolutionaries espoused. His works are 
fdled with tributes to the famous revolutionaries of the seventies (figures 
like Alekseycv, Myshkin, Khalturin, and Zhelyabov). In developing his 
own conceptions of party organization in What Is to Be Done? he refers to 
“the magnificent organization” of the revolutionaries of the seventies as 
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one '‘which should serve ns all as a model/* Lenin's conviction that Russian 
Marxism could lriumi)h only if led by a disciplined elite of professional 
revolutionaries Avas reenfoKed by his oavu early amateur experiemes as a 
member of the Peursbing Leasjue of Struggle for the Kniancipation ol tlie 
Working Class, d his organi/ation was easily penetrated by the police, and 
the first effort of Lenin and his collaborators in 1895 to publish an under¬ 
ground paper—“Lhe Workers' Cause”—residted in the arrest of Lenin 
and his chief associates and a quick transfer of domi( ile to Siberia. 

It is against this background that the organi/ational conceptions of 
Lenin took shape. By 1902, with the publication of What Is to Be Done? 
they were fully developed. In this essay, the seminal source of the organ¬ 
i/at ional philosophy of Bolshevism, Lenin set himself (wo main tasks: 
(1) to destroy tiu* influence of Economism with its repudiatiftn of revo¬ 
lutionary political organi/ation and its insistence on trade unionism as 
the basic method of improving tlie wellare of the working class, and (2) to 
build an organized and disciplined revolutionary Marxist party which 
would insure the trium|)h of socialism in Russia. 

d he polemic against the Economists clearly revealed Lenin's elitist 
preconceptions. More than a cpiarter of a century earlier d'kachev had 
written: “Neither in the j)rc‘sent nor in the futine can the people, left to 
their own resources, bring into existence the social revolution. Only we 
revolutionists can accomplish this . . . Social ideals arc alien to the people; 
they belong the social philosophy of the revolutionary minority." Now 
Lenin was to repeat: 

The historv of all countries shows that the working class, exclusively by its 
own effort, is able to develop only trade union consciousness. . . . dliis [Socicvl- 
Deniocratic] consciousness could c^nly be brought to them from without. . . . d he 
theory of socialism . . . gicw out of the philosophic, historical, and economic 
lluoric.'s that were elaborated by the cdijcaic*d representatives of the propertied 
classes, the intellectuals . . . ejuite independently of the spontaneous-growth of 
the labor movement. . . . 

Our task, the task ol Social-Dcanocracy, is to combat sf)o?ita7icily, to divert the 
lalx^r movement from its sjjontaneous, trade unionist striving to go under the wing 
of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it undcT the wing of revolutionary Social-Democracy. 

dd) accomplish this objective, Lenin sought to weld together a dis¬ 
ciplined party of devoted adherents, “a small, compact core, consisting of 
the most tellable, c^xperienced and hardened workers, with responsible 
agents in the juincij^al districts and connected by all the rulers of strict 
secrc'cy with the organi/ation of revolutionaries." . . . [Editor's note: The 
article next ensuing is a substantial excerpt from Lenin's What Is to Be 
Done?] 

Democratic management, Ixmin held, was simjrly inapplicable to a 
revolutionary organi/atiern. What Is to Be Done? disclosed the profoundly 
elitist and aiiti-dcmoc ratic strain in Lenin's approach to problems of organ¬ 
ization. It also made clear that in Lenin's new model party, leadership 
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would be highly eemndi/cd, the central committee would appoint local 
committees, and every committee would have the right to coopt new 
nieTubers. but it still left a precise blueprint to ]>e worked out. 7 his was 
the task whidi Lenin undertook to peiiorm at the Second Party (Congress 
of the Russian So( iai-Democratic I.abor Party, which met in Brussels and 
then in London in the summer of 1903. Lenin prepared lor this Ck)ngress 
with a metidilous attention to detail of which he alone among his revo¬ 
lutionary contenij)f)raries was caj>able. Mis one desire was to construct a 
com])act majority which would dominate the Ckjiigress and build a party 
willing “to devote to the revolution not only their spare evenings, but the 
w^hole of their lives.” 

The foundations seemed to be well laid. The rallying point of the 
“comj)act majority” w’as Iskra (7 he Spark), a journal which had been 
established abroad in l!K)() largely cm Lenin’s initiative. Wisely, Lenin and 
his young associates, Mattov and Potresm', enlisted the cooperation of 
Plekhanov and otlua members of the Emancipation of Labor group as co¬ 
editors. 7 he association genetated its owm sparks: Lenin has provided a 
vivid recotd of the conllict in his “flow the Spark Was Nearly Extin¬ 
guished.” P>ut the c|uaiTels for supremacy were composed; Lenin still 
needed the prestige of the older gene-ration of revolutionaries in mobilizing 
adhen-nls to the Lskra platlotin. Meanwhile, Lenin retained control of the 
secrc?t agents who smuggled Iskyn into Russia and maintained the closest 
connections witJi the undeiground organizations which distributed the 
journal. 77iis organi/ation of Iskra men was to provide the core of Lenin’s 
majority at the Second Ciongiess. 

When the Second (Congress assembled in Brussels in 1903, thirty-three 
votes, a clear majority of the fiftvone official votes, belonged to the Iskra 
faction. 7^he remaining eighteen delegates represented a collection of 
Bundists (meml)er.s of the y\ll-)ewish Workers’ Union of Russia and 
Poland), Economists, and miscellaneous uncommitted representatives, wdom 
the Iskraites described contemptuously as “the Marsh” because they wal¬ 
lowed in a ejuagmire of uncertainty. 71ie Iskraites ap]:)eared to be in full 
control. 71iey named the presidium and easily pushed through their draft 
prc:)gram and various resolutions on tactics. 

The next order of business was the adoption of the party rules, and 
here trcjuble developed. The Iskraites were ncj longer united; Lenin and 
Martov offered lival drafts. I’he initial issue was posed by the definition 
of party membershij). Ixnin’s draft of Paragrapli One read: “A Party 
member is one who accepts its program and w’ho supports the Party both 
financially and by personal participation in one of the Party organizatio7is/' 
Martov’s foiinulation defined a party member as “one who accepts its 
program, supports the Party financially and renders it regular personal as¬ 
sistance under the direction of one of its organizations.” 7"o many of the 
delegates, the difference in shading between the two drafts appeared slight. 
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but as the discussion gathered momentum, the diflFerences were magnified 
until a basic, and ultimately irreconcilable, question of j^rincij^le emerged. 

The issue was the nature of the party. Lenin wanted a narrow, closed 
party of dedicated revolutionaries operating in strict subordination to the 
center and serving as a vanguard of leadership for the masses of workers 
who would surround the party without belonging to it. Martov desired 
a broad party open to anyone who believed in its program and was willing 
to wTirk under its direction. Martov conceded the necessity of central leader¬ 
ship, but he also insisted that party members were entitled to have a voice 
in its afl'airs and could not abdicate their right to think and influence 
party policy. 

As the debate raged, the Iskra group fell ajiart. Plekhanov rallied 
to Lenin’s defense; the Leninist formula seemed to him admirably adapted 
to protect the party against the infiltration of bourgeois individualists. 
Axelrod and 'Lrotsky supported Martov. I'o Axelrod it seemed that Lenin 
was dreaming “of the administrative subordination of an entire party to a 
few^ guardians of doctrine.” And after the Congress had adjourned, Trot¬ 
sky, in a sharp attack on Lenin, provided the classic formulation of the 
opposition. In Lenin’s view, he pointed out. “the organization of the Party 
takes the place of the Party itself; the Central Committee takes the place 
of the organization; and finally the dictator takes the place of the Central 
Committee.” It was to turn out a more somber and tragic vision of things 
to come than 1 rotsky realized at the time. 

At the Congress, Martov’s draft triumphed by a vote of tWTmty-eight 
to twenty-two. But l.enin had not yet shot his last bolt. He still retained 
the leadership of a majority of the iskraites, though his group was now^ 
a minority in the Congress. I'his minority was soon transformed into a 
majority by a series of “accidents” to which Lenin’s parliamentary ma¬ 
neuvering and planning contributed. When the Congicss rejected the 
Bundist claim to be the sole representative of the Jewish proletariat, the 
five delegates of the iiund withdrew from the Congress. T heir departure 
was followed by the withdrawal of the delegat(‘s from the League of Rus¬ 
sian Social-Democrats, an Economist-dominated organization, which the 
Congress voted to dissolve on Lenin’s motion. With the exit of these tw'o 
groups, the Jskra majority became the Congress majority and proceeded to 
elect its representatives to the central party organs. It was this triumph 
which gave Lenin’s caucus the title of Bolsheviks (the majority men), while ^ 
his defeated opponents became known as Mensheviks (the minority men). 

But the triumph w^as short-lived. The central party institutions elected 
by the Second Congress consisted of the editors of Iskra, the Central Com¬ 
mittee in Russia, and a Parly (Council of five members (two representing 
Iskra, two the Central Committee, and a fifth elected by the Congress). 
The Board of Editors of Iskra was given power equal to and indeed above 
that of the Central Committee. Disputes between Iskra and the Central 
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Committee were to be settled by the Party (>)uncil. Lenin, Plekhanov, and 
Martov were elected as editors of Lskra. Martov n lused to serve unless the 
original editorial board, wliich included Axelrod, Zasulich, and Potresov, 
was restored. Lenin and Pleklianov were ihus Ic’ft in exclusive control. 
The Central Committee in Russia was composed entirely of Bolsheviks, and 
they were given power to coopt other members. The party apparatus ap¬ 
peared to be safely in Bolshevik hands when Plekhanov, out of a desire to 
heal the breach with his old associates, acceded to Martov's conditions and 
insisted on the restoration of the original IsIuyi board. Lenin promptly 
withdrew, and at one stroke lskra was transformed into an organ of Men- 
shevism. 

Differences now began to develop in the Bolshevik Central Committee 
in Russia; a majority group emerged which advocated a policy of con¬ 
ciliation toward the Mensheviks. Three Mensheviks were coopted into the 
Central Committee, and in the summer of 1901 this strategic power position, 
which Lenin had regarded as impregnable, passed over to the opposition. 
After all his careful planning and apparent triumph, Lenin was left isolated 
and alone, betrayed by his own nominees in Russia, alienated from the 
leading figures of the emigration, and the chief target of abuse in the party 
organ which he had been primarily instrumental in establislu’ng. 

After a temporary fit of utter di.scouragcment, Lenin rallied and began 
once more to gather his forces. Lhc remnants of the faithful in the emigra¬ 
tion were welded into a fighting organization. Connections were re¬ 
established with the low(M party committees in Russia, and a new body, 
the Bureau of the Committee of the Majority, was established to coordinate 
the work of Lenin's supjxirters. I'oward the end of 1904 a new paper, 
Vpered (Forward), was founded as the organ of the bureau. A second ef¬ 
fort to capture control of the party organization was now in the full tide 
of preparation. But this time the Mensheviks were wary and refused to 
attend the so-called Third Congress of the Social-Democratic Labor Party, 
which assembled on Lenin’s initiative in London in May 1905. The Men¬ 
sheviks met separately in Cieneva. 

The 1905 revolution brought Bolsheviks and Mensheviks closer to¬ 
gether. Responding to the edan of the uprising, Mensheviks became more 
militant and Bolsheviks seemed to abandon their distrust of uncontrolled 
mass organization. As Lenin put it, “The rising tide of revolution drove 
. - . differences into the background. ... In place of the old differences 
there arose unity of views.” Joint committees were formed in many cities, 
and finally a joint Central Committee was created on a basis of equal 
representation to summon a “Unity” Congress. Both parties were flooded 
with new members for whom the old quarrels were ancient history and the 
practical tasks of the moment were paramount. The misgivings of the 
leaders were swept aside in a widespread yearning for unity. 

The Fourth so-called “Unity” Congress, which took place at Stockholm 
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in 1906, rellected this suri^c From below. Thirty-six thousand workers 
tor)k part in the election oF dele£;ates. IMciishevisni flourished on legality, 
and of the one' hundred eleven \'oiing delegate's selected, sixtvlwo were 
Mensheviks and Forty-nine Bolsheviks. As a result, the Mensheviks domi¬ 
nated the j>ro(eedings. They wrote the ])rogiam and resolutions and con¬ 
trolled the leading party organs. I'he (kmtral Committee elected by the 
Congress was composed oF seven Mensheviks and three Bolsheviks; tlie 
editorial board For the central party news|)aj)er (which never appeared) 
was coniposcxl (exclusively of ^^ensheviks. Perhaps the most important 
organizational action taken at the Congress was the admission of the Bund 
and the Polish and Latvian Social-Democratic parties as constituent units 
in the united party. I’he Polish and Latvian partic's joined as autonomous 
organizations operating in their res|)ective leiiiiorial areas: the Bund re¬ 
nounced its claim to be the sole leptc'sentative ol the |ewi^!^ proletariat on 
the understanding that it woidd be j)ermitted to retain its i)j()gram cd 
national cultural autonomy and to oiganize [ewish workers without respec t 
to territorial boundaries. The admission ol these groujjs intioduced an 
additional complication into the power structure ol the party. Ciiven the 
relatively even distribution oF strength between Mensheviks and Bolsheviks 
in this period, the balance of power now shifted to the Bund and the Polish 
and Latvian Social-Democrats, and their votes became ol crucial significance 
in shaping the party’s Future course. 

Although Lenin sufrered cleFeat at the Stockhcvlm Congress, he con- 
tinuc^d to maneuver For ascendancy. T he I^olshevik lac tional apparatus was 
maintaincxl, and Funds to finance the apj)aialus were partly obtained 
through “expropriations” (robberies and holdups). I he efTort to capture 
local organizations was continued, and Menslievik f)olicies were attacked 
with relentless Ferocity. As a result ol tin's activity, the Bolsheviks registercxl 
marked gains at the Fifth Congress, held in London in 1907. While tlic 
precise strength oF the Bolshcnik and Menshevik blocs is still in dispute, all 
accounts agree that the Bolsheviks achieved a slight preponderance over the 
Mensheviks at the Congress. 

This did n(3t mean, however, that the Bolsheviks controlled the Con¬ 
gress. The real power oF decision rested with the Bund and the Polish and 
Latvian Scxial-Democrats, who exercised a role of balance between the 
conflicting Russian factions. On the whole, the Mensheviks attracted Bund- 
ist support, while the Bolsheviks were dependent on the Poles and Latvians 
for such majorities as they obtained. While the Bolsheviks failed to secure 
the support of the national clelc^gates in their efforts to condemn the work 
of the Menshevik Central Committee and of the Duma fraction of the party 
and were themselves condemned for their sponsorship of “expropriations,” 
they were able to defeat the Mensheviks on a number of important reso¬ 
lutions. The Menshevik policy of cooperating with the Kadets was re¬ 
pudiated. The prcjposal of Axelrod and other leading Mensheviks to call 
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a non-party labor coni^rcss and to transbmn the Social-Democratic Party 
into a broad, open labor party was denounced by Lenin as ‘‘Licpiidation- 
isin ’ and decisive ly rejected by the Congress. Put the Bolsheviks were un¬ 
able to achieve a dependable, monolithic majority, and the elections to 
the Central C.onnnittee \ieickTl five Bolsheviks, lour Mensheviks, two Buncl- 
ists, two Polish Social-Democrats, and one Latvian Social-Democrat. 

During the j)ericxl ol reaction and rejnc'ssion which accumulatcxl 
momentum alter the l.ondon Congress, bolh Menshevik and Bolshevik 
segments ol the jjarty underwent a serious crisis. Party membership 
crumbled away, and police spies penetrated such rcminants of the engani- 
zational apparatus as remained. The crisis was parliculaily acute for the 
Mensheviks. Pcjiresov, in a let ten' to Axelrod toward the end of 1907, re¬ 
flected an almost hopeless despondency: 

C.oinplcMc* chsin(c*jL;raiion and deiiioralisaiion prevail in onr ranks. Pr()bal>ly tliis 
is a phenomenon common to all parties and tractions and rell(*cts the spirit of the 
times; hut 1 do not think that this clisiiuc\L»raiion, this detnoralisation have any¬ 
where nianilested themselves so vividly as with us ]Menshe\'iks. Not only is tlicre 
no organisation, there are not even the elements of one. 

'J he situatic)!! Avithin Bolshevik ranks was not much better. '‘In 1908,'" 
notes the Bolshevik iiistoiian lh)pov, “the Party membership numbered 
not lens and hundreds of thousands, as formerly, but a few’ hundreds, or, 
at best, thousands.” \ he j^liglit of the Moscow oigani/ation was not atyjjical. 
From the end ol 1908 to the end of 1909, rnembcTship declined from five 
hundred to one hundred filty; in the next year the organization was com¬ 
pletely destroyed Avhen it fell under the contiol of a police spy. d'hc Bol¬ 
sheviks, by virtue of their conspiratorial traditions and tight discipline, 
made a better adjustment than the Mensheviks to the rigors of illegal ex¬ 
istence, but even Bolshevik vigilance could not prevent the secret agents of 
the police from penetrating the underground hieraichy and rising to high 
places in the party apj)aratus. Meanwhile, the leaders of both the Bolshe¬ 
vik and Menshevik 1 act ions fled abrcxid once more w here they Avere soon 
engaged in resunec ting old cjuarrels and giving ])irth to iiew dillerenc es. 

Bolh factions fell victim to internal dissension. The Mensheviks di¬ 
vided between the “Licpiidators” (as Lenin dubbed them), who counseled 
the abandonment of the un(lergrc:)und party and concentration on legal 
Avork in the trade unions and the Duma, and the “Party” Mensheviks, whcA 
continued to insist on the necessity caf an illegal organization. Bc:)lshevism 
spawned in ra|jid succession a bcAvildering serievs of controversies. First, 
there wcae the “Duma Boycotters,” led by Bogdanov, at that time one ol 
Lenin’s closest associates. On this issue Lenin joined wdlh the Mensheviks 
and supported party pat tic ijjation in the elec tion of the Third Duma. Then 
there wTre the “Ot/ovisls” and “Litimatuinists,” the loinier demanding the 
immediate recall or withdrawal of the Duma pai l\ delegation and the latter 
insisting that an ultimatum be dispatched to the delegation with the proviso 
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that its members should immediately be recalled if the instructions con¬ 
tained in the ultimatum were rejected. Lenin again opposed both tenden¬ 
cies. Next came the philosr)phi( al heresies, the Neo-Kantian “Machism” 
of Bogdanov and the “God-Laeator” religionism of Lunacharsky and Gorky. 
These were heresies that l.enin endured as long as the heretics were enrolled 
in his political camp; they became intolerable only wdien Bogdanov and the 
rest challenged his control of the party faction. Finally, there were the 
Bolshevik “Conciliatcns” who insisted that j^eace be made with the Menshe¬ 
viks after Lenin had determined that a final sjdit was essential. 

In the parlance of latter-day liolshevism, each of these “deviations” 
had to be “licjuidated” if Lenin was to build the party in his own image. 
He was determined to accomplish precisely that task. The first act took 
place in the summer of 1909 at an enlarged editorial conference of Prolc- 
tarii, the organ of the Bolshevik caucus. .Again Lenin made careful advance 
preparations, and et]uip{)ed with the necessary votes, he carried a resolution 
declaring that Boycottism, Otzovism, Llltimatumism, God-Construction, and 
Machism were all incomj3atible wu'th membership in the Bolshevik faction. 
Over bitter protest, Bogdanov w^as ousted from the Bolshevik central leader¬ 
ship wdicrc he had been second only to Lenin, and he and his associates 
were declared “to have placed themselves outside the faction.” Expelled 
from the fold, the dissidents proceeded to declare themselves “true Bolshe¬ 
viks,” established a new journal utilizing an old name, Vperedy and became 
known during the next years as Vperedist Bolsheviks. 

Having disposed of the Vperedists. Lenin confronted the new^ opposi¬ 
tion of the so-called Conciliators, or Party Bolsheviks, who called for recon¬ 
ciliation with the expelled faction and unity wdth the Mensheviks. At a 
plenary session, held in January 1910, of the Central Committee elected 
by the London Congress, I.enin received a sharp rebuff when the Concilia¬ 
tors turned against him. '1 he conference votetl to discontinue the Bolshe¬ 
vik paper Proletarii as well as the Menshevik Golos SotsiaUDcrnokraia 
(Voice of the Social-Democrat) and to replace both wdth a general party 
organ, Sotsial-Demokrat, which would have two Menshevik editors, Martov 
and Dan, two Bolshevik editors, Lenin and Zinoviev, and one representative 
of the Polish Social-Democrats, Warski, to break any deadlocks that might 
develop. 

Again the attempt at “unity” miscarried. With the support of Warski, 
Lenin won control of the new party journal and denied the Menshevik 
editors the right to publish signed articles in what was supj)osed to be 
the organ of the united party. Martov replied by attempting to discredit 
Lenin through an exposuie of the seamy side of Bolshevism—the hold¬ 
ups, the counterfeiting, and “expropriations” which Lenin had allegedly 
sanctioned and defended. 

Lenin now moved toward an open and irrevocable break. Despite the 
protest of the Bolshevik Conciliators, he summoned an All-Russian Party 
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Conference wliich met in Prague in January 1912 to ratify the split. 
Altliough the conferen<e was dominated by a carefully selected grouj) of 
Lenin’s most reliable supjjoiiers, the uneasiness of the delegates in the 
face of Lenin’s ruthless determination to move toward schism manifested 
itself in a b(*lated decision to invite Plekhanov, Trotsky, and others to 
attend. To Lenin’s great relief, both Plekhanov and T rotsky refused on the 
ground that the conference w^as too one-sided and imperiled party unity. 
Martov and the Menshevik Liquidators w^re not invited. TTie Bund and 
the Polish and Latvian Social-Democrats also stayed aw^ay. 

The “Rump Parliament” proceeded to assume all the rights and func¬ 
tions of a party congress (indeed, Lenin called it The Sixth Congress of 
the Russian Social-Democratic Labor Party). The old Central Committee 
created by the London Congress w^as declared dissolved, and a new “pure” 
Bolshevik Central Committee w^'ls elected from which all Bolshevik Con¬ 
ciliators were excluded. Tdie Prague Conference marked the decisive break 
with Menshevism and the turning point in the history of Bolshevism as 
an independent movement. There were to be many subsequent attempts 
to bring the Bolsheviks back into the fold of a united party, but all wxre 
doomed to failure. The last effort, sponsored by the International Socialist 
Bureau of the Second International, w^as slated to take place at the Vienna 
Congress of the Second International in August 1911. War intervened, 
and the congress w^as never held. By an ironical turn of events, the Inter¬ 
national wTiich attempted to close the breach in the Russian party w^as 
itself split by the Bolsheviks w^hom it tried to bring to heel. 

The early organizational history of Bolshevism, which has been briefly 
summarized licre, holds more than historical interest. The experience of 
the formative )ears left an ineradicable stamp on the character and future 
development r)f the party. It implanted tlic germinating conception of the 
monolithic and totalitarian party. The elitism wdiich was so deeply in¬ 
grained irt I.enin, the theory of the party as a dedicated revolutionary order, 
the tradition of highly centralized leadership, the tightening regimen of 
party discipline, the absolutism of the party line, the intolerance of dis¬ 
agreement and compromise, the manipulatory attitude toward mass organi¬ 
zation, the subordination of means to ends, and the drive for total power 
—all these patterns of behavior wTiich crystallized in the early years were 
destined to exercise a continuing influence on the code by which the party 
lived and the course of action wdiich it pursued. 
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WHAT IS TO I5E DONE? 

BURNING QUESTIONS OF OUR MOVEMENT 

V. T. Lfntn* 


Tills dorurnriif, complctrd and puhlisiird in is one of the most 

important in all Marxist-Lrniuist literature. Lenin's theoretical and practi¬ 
cal conceptions of the nature, structure, and role of the Tarty had a most 
profound influence in shapino iJu‘ Bolshexnk moxamient. Although Lenin's 
elitist conception of the Tart\ xeas then intended to apply only to the 
period before the seizure of poxoer and only in the conditions of R ussian 
autocracy. it remains an attribute of the Tarty ory^anization to this day. 

Witliout a revolutionary theory there ran he no revolutionary move¬ 
ment. 1 his cannot be insisted upon too strong!) at a time when the fashion¬ 
able preaching of opportunism is combined with absorption in the narrow¬ 
est forms of practical a( tivit\. . . . 

The Russian workers will have to undergo trials immeasural)l\ s(‘vere; 
they will have to take uj) the fight against a monster, com|)ared with which 
anti-Socialist laws in a constitutional countly a»e but pigmies. History has 
now confronted us with an immediate task which is more rexiolufionary than 
all the immediate tasks that confiont th(! proletariat of any ()lher country. 
The fulfilment of this task, the destruction of the most power!ul bulwark, 
not only of European, but also (it may now be said) of Asiatic reaction, 
places the Russian proletariat in the vanguard of the international revo¬ 
lutionary proletariat. We shall have the right to count upon attpiiring the 
honourable title alicady earned by our predecessors, the revolutionaries 
of the seventies, if we succeed in ins|)iring our movement—which is a 
thousand times wider and deeper—Avith the same devoted determination 
and vigour. 


I. THE SPONTANEITY OF THE MASSES AND THE 
CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS OF SOCIAL DEMOCRACY 

The Beginning of the Sj>ontaneous Movement 

. . . Strikes occurred in Russia in the seventies, and in the sixties (and 
also in the first half of the nineteenth century), and these strikes were ac- 

*'riie selection is from the pamphlet hy the same tillc (loternafional lhi])lisheis 
Co., lilt., 191^9), passim. By permission of the piililisher. 
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rompanied by tlic ‘spontaneous’* desiiiiction of machinery, etc. Cxmiparcd 
witli these “revolts” the strikes of ilie nineti('s mi|:(ht even be described as 
“conscious, to such an extent do the v mark the j)rog!ess which the labour 
movement had made since that period. This shows (hat tlte “spontaneous 
element, ’ in esse nc e, rc‘j)resents noihini; more nor less than consc iousness 
in an embryonic form. Even the primitive rebellions expressed the awaken¬ 
ing of cc^nsciousnc'ss to a certain extent: The woikers abandoned their age¬ 
long faith in the permanence of the system which oppressed them. They 
began ... I shall not say to understand, but to sense the necessity fc:)r col- 
leclive resistance, and emphatically abandoned their slavish submission to 
their siij>eriors. but all this w^as more in the nature of outbursts c^f desper¬ 
ation and vengeance than .s/n/gg7e. 1 he strikes of the nineties revealed 
far greater flashes of consciousnc'ss: Definite demands wcie put forward, 
the time to strike w^as carefully chosen, known cases and examples in 
other places were discussed, etc. While the revolts were simjrly uprisings 
ol the oppressed, the systematic strikes represented the class struggle in 
embryo, but only in embryo, l akcn by themselves, these strikes wcTe simple 
trade union struggles, but not )et Social-Democratic struggles. They testi¬ 
fied to the awakening antagonisms between workers and emfrlc^ycrs, but the 
wankers were not and could not be conscious of the irreconcilable antagon¬ 
ism of their interests to the whole of the modern political and social system, 
i.r., it was not )et Social-Democratic consciousness. In this sense, the strikes 
of the nineties, in s])ite of the enormous progress they represented as com¬ 
pared with the “revolts,” iejrresentcxl a jnirely spontaneous movement. 

We said that tlune covld not yet he Social-Democratic consciousness 
among the workers. This consciousness could only be brought to them from 
without. 1 he history of all countries show’s that the working class, ex¬ 
clusive!) by its owui effort, is able to develop only trade-union consciousness, 
i.c., it may itself realise the necessity lor combining in unions, to fight 
against the employers and to strive to compel the government to pass neces¬ 
sary labour legislation, etc. 

The theoi) of Socialism, how’ever, grew’ out of the philosophic, histori¬ 
cal and economic theories that w^erc elaborated by the educated repre¬ 
sentatives of the propertied classes, the intellectuals. The founders of 
modern scientific Socialism, Marx and Engels, themselves belonged to the 
bourgeois intelligentsia. Similarly, in Russia, the theoretical doctrine of 
Social-Demotrat y arose quite independently of the spontaneous growth of the 
labour movement; it arose as a natural and inevitable outcome of the de¬ 
velopment of ideas among the revolutionary Socialist intelligentsia. At the 
time of which we are speaking, ?./?., the middle of the nineties, this doctrine 
not only represented the completely formulated programme of the Emanci¬ 
pation of Labour group but had already won the adhesion of the majority 
of the revolutionary youth in Russia. 
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IleiK'C, sinniltnneously we had both the sj)ontaneous awakening of the 
masses of ihe woikers- ihe awakening to conscious life and struggle, and 
tlie striving of the* revolutionary youth, armed witi) the SociahDemorralic 
theori(‘s, to rc'ac h the Avorkers. In this connection it is particularly im¬ 
portant to state the oft-forgotten (and comparatively little-known) fact that 
the early Social-Democrats of that period, zealously carried on erotioniic 
agitation (bc'ing guided in this by the really useful instructions contained 
in the pamphlet Agitation that was still in manuscript) but they did not 
regard this as their sole task. On the contrary, jdght from the very begiiuvng 
they brought up the general historical tasks of Russian Social-Democracy, 
and particularly the task of overthrowing the autocracy. . . . 

Bowing to Spontaneity 

. . . Since there can be no talk of an independent ideology being de¬ 
veloped by the masses of the Avorkers in the process of their movement* 
then the only choice is: Either bourgeois, or Socialist idc^ology. There is no 
middle course (for humanity has not created a “third'' ideology, and, more¬ 
over, in a society lorn by class antagonisms there can never be a non-class 
or above-class ideology). Hence, to belittle Socialist ideology in any xcay\ to 
deviate from it in ihe slightest degree means strengthening bourgeois ide¬ 
ology. There is a lot of talk about spontaneity, but the spontaneous de¬ 
velopment of the labour movement leads to its becoming subordinated to 
bourgeois ideology, it means developing according to the programme of 
the Credo, for the spontaneous labour movement is pure and simple trade 
unionism, is Nur-Cexeerkschaftlerei, and trade unionism means the ide¬ 
ological subordination of the Avorkers to the bourgeoisie. Hence, our task, 
the task of Social-Democracy, is to combat spontaneity, to divert the labour 
movement, with its spontaneous trade-unionist striving, from under the 
wing of the bourgeoisie, and to bring it under the wing of revolutionary 
Social-Democracy. . . . 

Rut why, the reader will ask, does the spontaneous movement, the 
movement along the line of least resistance, lead to the domination of 
bourgeois ideology? For the simple reason that bourgeois ideology is far 
older in origin than Social-Democratic ideology; because it is more fully 
developed and because it possesses immeasurably more opportunities for 
becoming widespread. And the younger the Socialist movement is in any 
given country, the more vigorously must it fight against all attempts to 
entrench non-Socialist ideology, and the more strongly must it warn the 
workers against those bad counsellors who shout against “exaggerating the 
conscious elements," etc. . . . 

• This does not mean, of course, that the workers have no part in creating such an 
ideology. But they take part not as workers, but as Socialist theoreticians, like Proudhon 
and Weitling; in other words, they take part only to the extent that they are able, more 
or less, to acquire the knowledge of their age and advance that knowledge. . , . 
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II. TRADE-UNION POLITICS AND SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC POLITICS 

Political Agitation and Its Restriction by the Economists 

. . . Social-Democrats lead the struggle of the working class not only 
for better terms lor the sale of labour power, but also for the abolition of 
the social system which compels the propcrtylcss class to sell itself to the 
rich. Social-Democracy represents the working class, not in its relation to 
a given group of employers, but in its relation to all classes in modern 
society, to the state as an organised political force. Hence, it not only 
follows that Social-Democrats must not confine themselves entirely to the 
economic struggle; they must not even allow the organisation of economic 
exposures to become the predominant part of their activities. We must 
actively take up the political education of the working class, and the de¬ 
velopment of its ]X)litical consciousness. . . . 

All and sundry manifestations of police tyranny and autocratic out¬ 
rage, in addition to the evils connected with the economic struggle, are 
equally “widely applicable'’ as a means of “drawing in” the masses. The 
tyranny of the Zemstvo chiefs, the flogging of the peasantry, the corruption 
of the officials, the conduct of the police towards the “common people” 
in the cities, the fight against the famine-stricken and the suppression of 
the popular striving towards enlighicnment and knowledge, the extortion 
of taxes, the persecution of the religious sects, the severe discipline in the 
army, the militarist conduct towards the students and the liberal intel¬ 
ligentsia—all these and a thousand other similar manifestations of tyranny, 
though not directly connected with the “economic” struggle, do they, in 
general, represent a less “widely applicable” method and subject for politi¬ 
cal agitation and for drawing the masses into the political struggle? The 
very opposite is the case. Of all the innumerable cases in which the workers 
suffer (either personally or those closely associated with them) from tyranny, 
violence, and lack of rights, undoubtedly only a relatively few represent 
cases of police tyranny in the economic struggle as such. Why then should 
we beforehand restrict the scope of political agitation by declaring only one 
of the methods to be “the most widely applicable,” w^hen Social-Democrats 
have other, generally speaking, not less “widely applicable” means? . . . 

Revolutionary Social-Democracy always included, and now includes, the 
fight for reforms in its activities. But it utilises “economic” agitation for 
the purpose of presenting to the government, not only demands for all 
sons of measures, but also (and primarily) the demand that it cease to be 
an autocratic government. Moreover, it considers it to be its duty to present 
this demand to the government, not on tlie basis of the economic struggle 
alou(\ but on the basis of all manifestations of public and political life. In 
a worth it subordinates the struggle for reforms to the revolutionary struggle 
for liberty and for Socialism, in the same way as the part is subordinate to 
the whole. . . . 
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IIL THE PRIMITIVENESS OF THE ECONOIMISTS 
AND THE ORGANISATION OF REVOLUTIONISTS 

Primitive IMethods and Economism 

. . . These people, who cannot pronounce the word “theoretician" 
without a contemptuous grimace, wdio describe their genuflections to com¬ 
mon lack of training and ignorance as “sensitiveness to life," reveal in prac¬ 
tice a failure to understand our most imperative practical task. To laggards 
they shout: Keep in stepi don’t run ahead! T'o people suffering from a lack 
of energy and initiative in organisational work, from lack of “plans" for 
wdde and hold organisational work, they shout about the “tactics-process"! 
The most serious sin we cr)mmit is that we deg^rade our political and our 
organisational tasks to the level of immediate, “palpable," “concrete" inter¬ 
ests of the every-day economic struggle; and yet they keep singing to us the 
old song: Give the economic struggle itself a political character. We say 
again: This kind of thing displays as much “sensitiveness to life" as was dis¬ 
played by the hero in the popular fable who shouted to a passing funeral 
procession: May you never get to your destination. . . . 

Workers, average people of the masses, arc capable of displaying enor¬ 
mous energy and self-sacrifice in strikes and in street battles, with the })olice 
and troops, and are capable (in fact, are alone capable) of determining the 
whole outcome of our movement—but the struggle against the political 
police requires special qualities; it can be conducted only by professional 
revolutionists. And we must not only sec to it that the masses “advance" 
concrete demands, but also that the masses of the workers “advance" an 
increasing number of such professional revolutionists from tlieir own ranks. 
Thus we have reached the question of the relation between an organisation 
of professional revolutionists and the pure and simple labour move¬ 
ment. . . . 

Organisation of Workers, and Organisation of Revolutionists 

It is only natural that a Social-Democrat who conceives the political 
struggle as being identical with the “economic struggle against the employ¬ 
ers and the government," should conceive “organisation of revolutionists" 
as being more or less identical with “organisation of workers." . . . 

It is the fact that on questions of organisation and politics the Econo¬ 
mists are forever lapsing from Social-Democracy into trade unionism. "I'he 
political struggle carried on by the Social-Democrats is far more extensive 
and complex than the economic struggle the workers carry on against the 
employers and the government. Similarly (and indeed lor that reason), the 
organisation of revolutionary Social-Deniotrats must inevitably difler fiom 
the organisations of the workers designed for the latter struggle. I’he work¬ 
ers* organisations must in the first place be trade organisations; secondly, 
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they must be as wide as possible; and thirdly, they must be as public as con- 
ditiems will allow (here, of course, J have only autocratic Russia in mind). 
On the other hand, the organisations of revolutionists must be comprised 
first and loremost of people whose profession is that of revolutionists (that 
is why I speak of organisations of revolutionists, meaning revolutionary 
Social-Democrats). . . . 

In countries where political liberty exists the distinction between a 
labour union and a political organisation is clear, as is the distinction be¬ 
tween trade unions and Social-Democracy. The relation of the latter to the 
former will naturally vary in each country according to historical, legal and 
other conditions—it may be more or less close or more or less complex (in 
our opinion it should be as close and simple as possible); but trade-union 
organisations are certainly not in the least identical with the Social- 
Democratic party organisations in those countries. In Russia, however, the 
yoke of autocracy appears at first glance to obliterate all distinctions between 
a Social-Democratic organisation and trade unions, because all trade unions 
and all circles arc prohibited, and because the principal manifestation and 
weapon of the w-ojkers’ e(onomic struggle—the strike—is regarded as a 
(rime (and sometimes even as a political crime!). Conditions in our coun¬ 
try, therefore, strongly “impel” the workers who are conducting the eco¬ 
nomic struggle to concern themselves with political (juestions. They also 
“impel” the Social-Democrats to confuse trade unionism with Social- 
Democracy. . . . 

The w^orkers’ organisations lor carrying on the economic struggle should 
be trade-union organisations; every Social-Democratic worker should, as far 
as possible, supjjort and actively work inside these organisations. That is 
true. Hut it would be far from being to our interest to demand that only 
Social-Democrats be eligible for membership in the trade unions, llie only 
elF(x:t of this, if it wTre attempted, would be to restrict our influence over 
the masses. Let every woiker wdio understands the necessity for organisation, 
in order lo carry on the struggle against the employers and the government, 
join the trade unions. I he very objects of the trade uniems would be un¬ 
attainable unless they united all who have attained at least this elementary 
level of understanding, and unless they were extremely wide organisations. 
The wider these organisations are, the wdder our influence over them will 
be. They will then be influenced not only by the “spontaneous” develop¬ 
ment of the ecommiic struggle, but also by the direct and conscious action of 
the Socialists on their comrades in the unions. But a wdde organisation can¬ 
not be a strictly secret organisation (since the latter demands far greater 
training than is required for the economic struggle). How is the contradic¬ 
tion between the necessity for a large membership and the necessity for 
strictly secret methods to be reconciled? . . . 

In order to achieve this purpose, and in order to guide the nascent 
trade-union movement in the direction the Social-Democrats desire, we must 
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first fully understand the foolishness of the plan of organisation with which 
the St. Petersburg Economists have been occupying themselves for nearly 
five years. Ehat plan is described in the Rules of a Workers’ Fund, of July, 
1897 and also in the Rules for a 'I radc Union Workers’ Organisation, of 
October, 1900. 'llie fundamental error contained in both these sets of rules 
is that they give a detailed formulation of a wide workers* organisation and 
confuse the latter with the organisation of revolutionists. . . . 

A small, compact core, consisting of reliable, experienced and hardened 
workers, with responsible agents in the principal districts and connected by 
all the rules of strict secrecy wdth the organisations of revolutionists, can, 
with the wide support of the masses and without an elaborate set of rules, 
perform all the functions of a trade-union organisation, and perform them, 
moreover, in the manner Social-Democrats desire. Only in this way can we 
secure the consolidation and development of a Social-Deniocratic trade-union 
movement, in spite of the gendarmes. 

It may be objected that an organisation wdiich is so loose that it is 
not even formulated, and which even has no enrolled and registered mem¬ 
bers, cannot be called an organisation at all. That may very well be. I am 
not out for names. But this “organisation without members’* can do every¬ 
thing that is required, and will, from the very outset, guarantee the closest 
contact between our future trade unionists and Socialism. Only an incor¬ 
rigible utopian would wMiit a wide organisation of w^orkers, with elections, 
reports, universal suffrage, etc., under autocracy. 

The moral to be drawn from this is a simple one. If we begin wuth the 
solid foundation of a strong organisation of revolutionists, we can guarantee 
the stability of the movement as a wdiole, and carry out the aims of both 
Social-Democracy and of trade unionism. If, however, we begin with a wide 
workers' organisation, supposed to be most “accessible** to the masses, when 
as a matter of fact it will be most accessible to the gendarmes, and will make 
the revolutionists most accessible to the police, we shall neither achieve the 
aims of Social-Democracy nor of trade unionism; . . . 

It is far more difficult to catch ten wise men than it is to catch a hun¬ 
dred fools. And this premise 1 shall defend no matter how much you insti¬ 
gate the crowd against me for my “anti-democratic** views, etc. As I have 
already said, by “wise men,** in connection with organisation, I mean pro- 
fessional rexjolutionists, irrespective of whether they are students or working¬ 
men. I assert: 1. That no movement can be durable without a stable or¬ 
ganisation of leaders to maintain continuity; 2. that the more widely the 
masses are drawn into the struggle and form the basis of the movement, the 
more necessary is it to have such an organisation and the more stable must 
it be (for it is much easier then for demagogues to side-track the more back¬ 
ward sections of the masses); 3. that the organisation must consist chiefly of 
persons engaged in revolution as a profession; 4. that in a country with a 
despotic government, the more we restrict the membership of this organisa- 
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tion to persons who are engaged in revolution as a profession and who have 
been professionally trained in tlie art of combating the political police, the 
more difficult will it be to catch the organisation; and 5. the wider will be 
the circle of men and women of the working class or of other classes of so¬ 
ciety able to join the movement and perform active work in it. . . . 

We can never give a mass organisation that degree of secrecy which is 
essential lor the persistent and continurnis struggle against the government. 
But to concentrate all secret functions in the hands of as small a number of 
professional revolutionists as possible, does not mean that the latter will 
“do the thinking for all” and that the crowd will not take an active part in 
the movement, (^n the contrary, the crowd will advance from its ranks 
increasing numbers of professional revolutionists, for it will know tliat it is 
not enough for a few stud(?nts and workingmen waging economic war to 
gather t<jgether and form a “committee/’ but that professional revr)lution- 
ists must be trained for years; the crowd will “think” not of primitive ways 
but of training professional )evolutir)nists. The centralisation of the secret 
functions of the organisation does not mean the concentratic^n of all the 
functions of the movement. The active participation of the greatest masses 
in the dissemination of illegal literature will not diminish because a dcjzen 
professional revolutionists concentrate in tlieir hands the secret part of the 
wc^rk; c^n the contrary, it will increase tenfold. 

Only in this way will the reading of illegal literature, the contribution 
to illegal literature, and to some extent even the distribution of illegal lit¬ 
erature almost cease to be secret work, for the ]>olice will soon come to 
realise the folly and futility of setting the whole judicial and administrative 
machine into motion to intercept evcTy copy of a publication that is being 
broadcast in thousands. I his applies not only to tlie j^ress, but tc:) every func¬ 
tion of the movement, even to dcanonstra lions. The active and widespread 
partic:ij)ation of the masses will not sufFer; on the contrary, it will benefit by 
the fact that a “dc^zen” experienced revolutic^nists, no less prc^fessionally 
trained than the police, will concentrate all the secret side of the work in 
their hands—prepare leaflets, work out apprcjximate plans and appoint 
bodies cjf leaders for each town district, for each factory district, and for 
each educational institution (I kne^w that exception will be taken to my 
“undemocratic” views, but 1 shall reply to this altogether unintelligent ob¬ 
jection later on). 

The centralisation of the more secret functions in an organisation of 
revolutionists will not diminish, but rather increase the extent and the qual¬ 
ity of the activity of a large number of other organisations intended for wide 
membership and which, therefore, can be as loose and as public as possible, 
for example, trade unions, w'orkers’ circles for self-education, and the read¬ 
ing of illegal literature, and Socialist, and also democratic, circles for all 
other sections of the poptdation, etc., etc. We must have as large a number 
as possible of such organisations having the widest possible variety of 
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functions, but it is absurd and dangerous to confuse these with organisa- 
tions of revolutionists, to erase tlic line of demarcation between them, to 
dim still more the already incredibly ha/y a])preciation by the masses that 
to “seiAc’" the mass movement we must have people who will devote them¬ 
selves exclusively to Social-Democratic activities, and that such people must 
train themselves patiently and steadfastly to be professional revolutionists. 

Aye, this consciousness has become incredibh dim. T he most grievous 
sin we have (ommitted in regard to organisation is that by our primitixfc- 
ness we haxfc lowered the prestige of rexiolutionists in Russia. A man who 
is weak and vacillating on theoretical ejuestions, who has a narrow outlook, 
who makes excuses for his own slackness on the ground that the masses are 
awakening spontaneously, who resembles a trade-union secretary more than 
a people’s tribune, who is unable to conceive a brcjad and bold plan, who is 
incapable of inspiring even his enemies with rc\spect for himself, and who 
is inexperienced and clumsy in his own professional art—the art of com¬ 
bating the political polic:e—such a man is nc3t a revolutionist but a hojxdess 
amateur! 

Let no active worker take offence at thc‘se frank remarks, for as far as 
insufficient training is concerned, 1 apply them first and foremost to mysell. 
1 used to work in a circle that set itself a great and all-embracing task: and 
every member of that circle suffered to the point of torture from the realisa¬ 
tion that we were proving ourselves to be amateurs at a moment in history 
when we might have been able to say—paraphrasing a well-known epigram: 
“Give us an organisation of revolutionists, and we shall over turn the whole 
of Russia!” And the more 1 recall the burnirrg sense of shame I then ex]je- 
ricncecl, the mcjre bitter are my feelings towards those pseudo-Social-Denro- 
crals whose tcxrchings bring disgrace on the calling of a revoluiioirist, who 
fail to understand that our task is irot to degrade the revolutionist to the 
level of an amateur, but to exalt the amateur to the level of a revolutionist. 

The Scoj>e of Organisational Work 

. . . If wc had such an organisatiorr, the more secret it would be. the 
stronger and more widespread would be the confidence of the masses in the 
party, and, as we know, in time of war, it is not only of great importance to 
imbue one’s own adherents with confidence in the strength of one’s army, 
but also the enemy and all neutral elements; friendly neutrality may some¬ 
times decide the outcome of the battle. If suc:h an c^rganisation existed on a 
firm theoretical basis, and possessed a Social-Democratic journal, wc would 
have no reason to fear that the movement will be diverted from its path by 
the numerous “outside” elements that will be attracted to it. . . . 

Our very first and merst imperative duty is to help to train working-class 
revolutionists who will be cjn the same level in regard, to party activity as 
intellectual revolutionists (we emphasise the words “in regard tcj party ac¬ 
tivity,” because although it is necessary, it is not so easy and not so iinpcra- 
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live to bring the workers ujj lo tiic level f)f intellectuals in other respcxls). 
J Iicrelorc, attention must be* clevoKal f)yitt(ijyaUy lo the task of raising the 
workejs to the level ol ievolutionists, but without, in doing so, necessaiily 
degrading ourselves lo the level ol the “labour masses/’ . . . 

A workingman who is at all talentc*(l and “promising,” niiist not be left 
to work eleven houi s a day in a lac tory. We must arrange that he be main¬ 
tained by the party, that he may in due time go underground, that he 
change the place ol his aeiivity, otherw^ise he ^vill not enlarge his exj)erience, 
he wn‘ 11 not widen his outlook, and will not be able to stay in the fight 
against the gendarmes lot several years. As the spf)ntaneous rise of the la¬ 
bouring masses beeomes wider and deeper, it not only promotes from its 
ranks an increasing number of talentc'd agitators, but also of talented organ¬ 
isers, propagandists, and “j)ractical woikeis” in the best sense of the term 
(of whom thcae aie so lew among our intelligentsia). In the majority of 
cases, the latter aie some what careless and sluggish in their habits (so char¬ 
acteristic of Russians). 

When we shall have detadiiiu'nts of specially trained working-class revo¬ 
lutionists who have gone through long years of preparation (anti, of course, 
revolutionists “of all arms”) no political police in the world will be able to 
contend against them, for these detachments will consist of men absolutely 
devoted and loyal to the revolution, and will themselves enjoy the absolute 
confidente and devotion ol the broad masses of the workers. The sin we 
commit is that we do not sutficaently “stimulate'’ the workers to t.ike this 
path, “ccmimon” to them and to the “intellectuals,” of ])rofessic)nal revolu¬ 
tionary training, and that we too frecjuently drag thcmi back by our silly 
speeches about what “can be understood” by the masses of the WTirkers, by 
the “average workers,” etc. . . . 

“C]c>nsj)irative” Organisation and “Dcniocracy” 

. . . Against us it is argued: Such a powerful and strictly secret organ¬ 
isation, which concentrates in its hands all the threads of secret activities, 
an organisation which of necessity must be a centralised organisation, may 
too easily throw itself into a jnemature attack, may thoughtlessly intensify 
the movement before political discemtent, the ferment and anger of the 
working class, etc., are sulficiently ripe for it. . . . 

It is precisely at the present time, when no such organisation exists yet, 
and when the revolutionary movement is rapidly and spontaneously grow¬ 
ing, that we already obseri>c two opposite extremes (which, as is to be ex¬ 
pected, “meet”) /.c., absolutely un.sound Economism and the preaching of 
mcxleration, and ecjually unsound “excitative terror,” which strives artifi¬ 
cially to “call forth symptoms of its end in a movement that is developing 
and becoming strong, but which is as yet nearer to its beginning than to 
its end” [V. Zasulich, in Zarya, Nos. 2-3, p. 353). And the example of Rabo- 
cheye Dyelo shows that there are already Social-Democrats wdio give way to 
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both these extremes. This is not surprising because, apart from other rea¬ 
sons, the “economic struggle against the cmj^loyers and the gove rnment” ran 
nrr^ry satisfy revoliuionists, and because opposite extremes will alwa)s arise 
here and there. Only a centralised, militant organisation, that (onsistently 
carries out a Social-Demociatic j)olicy, that satisfies, so to sjieak, all revo¬ 
lutionary instincts and strivings, can safeguard the movement against mak¬ 
ing thoughtless attacks and prepare it for attacks that hold out the promise 
of success. 

It is further argued against us that the views on organisation here ex¬ 
pounded contradict the “pi inciples of democracy.” Now while the first men¬ 
tioned accusatic^n was of purely Russian origin, this one is of purely joreign 
origin. And only an organisation abroad (the League of Russian Social- 
Democrats) would be capable of giving its editorial board instructions like 
the following: 

Principles of Organisation. In order to secure the siKcessfuI development and 
unifuation of Social-Democracy, broad democratic: principles of party organisation 
must be emphasised, developed and fought for; and this is particularly neiessaiy in 
view of the anti-deniocratic lendemies that have become revealed in the ranks 
of our party. [Txoo Congresses, p. 18.] 

. . . Every one will probably agree that “broad principles of democ¬ 
racy” presupposes the two following conditions: first, full )>ublicity and 
second, election tcj all functions. It woidd be absurd to speak about democ¬ 
racy without publicity, that is a publicity that extends beyond the circle of 
the membership of the organisation. We call the Cierrnan Socialist Party a 
democratic organisation because all it does is done* pid>licly; even its jxirty 
congresses are held in public. But no one would call an organisation tliat is 
hidden from every one but its members by a veil c:)f secrecy, a democratic 
organisation. What is the use of advancing ^'hroad principles of democracy” 
when the fundamental condition for this princi]:)le cannot he fulfilled by a 
secret organisation. “Broad principles” turns out to be a resonant, but hol¬ 
low phrase. . . . 

Nor is the situation with regard to the second attribute of democracy, 
namely, the principle of election, any better. In politically free countries, 
this condition is taken for granted. “Membership of the party is open to 
those who accept the principles of the party programme, and render all the 
support they can to the party”—says paragraph 1 of the rules of the German 
Social-Democratic Party. And as the political arena is as open to the public 
view as is the stage in a theatre, this acceptance or non-acceptance, support 
or opposition, is announced to all in the press and at public meetings. Every 
one knows that a certain political worker commenced in a certain way, 
passed through a certain evolution, behaved in difficult periods in a certain 
way; every one knows all his qualities, and consequently, knowing all the 
facts of the case, every party member can decide for himself whether or not 
to elect this person for a certain party office. The general control (in the 
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literal sense of the term) that the party exercises over every act this person 
commits on tlie political field brings into being an automatically operating 
mechanism which brings about what in biology is called “survival of the 
fittest.’' “Natural selcu tioii,” full publicity, the principle of election and 
general control provide the guarantee that, in the last analysis, every politi¬ 
cal worker will be “in his proper place,’’ will do the work for which he is 
best fitted, will feel the effects of his mistakes on himself, and prove before 
all the world his ability to recognise mistakes and to avoid them. 

dry to {)ut this picture in the frame of our autocracy I Is it possible in 
Russia lor all those “wlio accept the principles of tlie party pre^gramme and 
render it all the support they can,” to control every action of the revolu¬ 
tionist working in secret? Is it possible for all the revolutionists to elect 
one of their number to any ])articular office wlien, in the very interests of 
the work, he must conceal his identity from nine out of ten of these “all”? 
Ponder a little over the real meaning of the high-sounding phrases that 
Rabocheye Dyclo gives utterance to, and you will realise that “broad democ¬ 
racy” in party organisation, amidst the gloom of autocracy and the domina¬ 
tion of the gendarmes, is nothing more than a useless and harmful toy. It 
is a useless toy, because as a matter of fact, no revolutionary organisation 
has ever practiccMl broad demociacy, nor could it, however much it desired 
to do so. It is a harmful toy, because any attempt to practice the “broad 
principles of democracy” wall simply facilitate the work of the police in 
making big raids, it will jxTpetuate the pievailing priinitiveness, divert the 
thoughts of the practical workers from the serious and imperative task of 
training themselves to become professional revolutionists to that of draw¬ 
ing up detailed “papc'r” rules for election systems. . . . 

The only serious organisational principle the active workers of our 
movement can accept is: Strict secrecy, strict selection of members, and the 
training of professional revolutionists. If we possessed these (qualities, “de¬ 
mocracy” and something even more would be guaranteed to us, namely: 
Complete, comradely, mutual confidence among revolutionists. And this 
something more is absolutely essential for us because, in Russia, it is useless 
to think that democratic control can serve as a substitute for it. It would 
be a great mistake to believe that because it is impossible to establish real 
“democratic” control, the members of the revolutionary organisation will 
remain altogether uncontrolled. They have not the time to think about the 
toy forms of demociacy (democracy within a close and compact body enjoy¬ 
ing the (om[)lete mutual confidence of the comrades), but they have a lively 
sense of their resf)onsibility, because they know from experience that an 
organisation of leal revolutionists will stop at nothing to rid itself of an 
undesirabk' member. Moreover, there is a very well-developed public opin¬ 
ion in Russian (and internation;d) revolutionary circles which has a long 
history behind it, and which sternly and ruthlessly j>unishes every departure 
from the duties of comradeshij; (and does not “democracy,” real and not 
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toy clcinocracy, rej>resent a part of the conception of comradeship?). Take 
all this into consideration and you will realise that all the talk and resolu¬ 
tions that come Ironi abroad about “anti-democratic tendencies^' has a nasty 
odour of the playing at generals that goes on there. 


STATE AND REVOLUTION 

V. I. Lenin 


This pamphlet, written during World 7 and completed while 

Lenin was in exile foUoxeing the March revolution, is presented here in 
abridged and rearranged form. 

In his Preface, dated August P)17, Lenin wrote: '*The miheard-of hor¬ 
rors and miseries of the protracted ivar are making the positio)i of the masses 
unbearable and increasing their indignation. An inteniatioruil proletarian 
revohttion is clearly lisifig. The cjuestion of its relation to the state is ac¬ 
quiring a practical i?n porta nee.*’' 

So far as the i)npact on the Russian revolution was concerned, with 
some ambiguity, he c ommented that ''The Rexfotution is exfidently com¬ 
pleting the first stage of its dei>elopme}iC* and added, '‘hut, ge}ierally speak- 
ing, this rex/oluiion can be understood in its totality only as a link in the 
chain of Socialist p) oletarian rex)oluiions called forth by the imperialist 
war.” 


Marx’s doctrines arc now undergoing the same fate which, more than 
once in the course of history, has befallen the doctrines of other revolution¬ 
ary tliinkers an<l leaders of oppressed classes struggling lor emaiKipation. 
During the lifetime of great revolutionar ies, the oj^pressing classes have in¬ 
variably meted out to them relentless persecution, and r ec eived lireir teach¬ 
ing with tire most savage Irostility, rrrost furious haired, arrd a r uthless cam¬ 
paign of lies and slanders. After their death, Irowevei, atienrpis are usually 
made to turn tlrcm into harmless saints, caironi/ing tlrenr, as it wx*re, and 
investing their name wu'th a certain halo by way of “corrsolation” to the 
oppressed classes, and with the object o( duping tlrenr; while at the same 
time emasculating and vulgari/irrg the real esscarce of their revolutionary 
theories aird blunting their revolutioiiai y edge*. At the* preserrt liirre the bour¬ 
geoisie and the opportunists within tire Labor Movement are co-operating 
iir this work oi adulterating Marxism. I’hey omit, obliterdlc*, aird distort the 
revolutionary side of its teachiirg, its revolutionary sc>td, aird push to the 
foreground and extol what is, or seems, acceptable to the bourgeoisie. . . . 
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THE STATE AS THE PRODUCT OF THE IRRECONCILABILITY 
OF CLASS ANTAGONISMS 

Let us begin with the most popular ol Engels’ works, The Origin of the 
Family, Private Property, and the State. Summarizing his historieal analy- 
sis Engels says: 

J he Stale in no way constiiutf‘s a force imposed on Society from outside. Nor 
is the Slate “the reality ol tlie Moral Idea/’ “the image and reality of Reason,” as 
Hegel asserted. I lu‘ StaU’ is the jiroduct f)f Society at a (ertain stage of its 
devcloj>meni. 1 he State is tantamount io an acknowledgment that tin* given soc iety 
has become eiitanglc'd in an insoluble contradiction with itscll, that it has broken 
up into irreconcilable antagonisms, of which it is {>owerless to rid itself. And in 
order that tliese antagonisms, these classc-s with their o])posing economic intcTCsts, 
may not devour one another and Society itsell in their sterile struggle, some force 
standing, seemingly, above Society, becomes necessary so as to moderate the force 
of their collisions and to keep tliem within the* bounds of “order.” And this force 
arising from Society, but ])lacing itself above it, which gradually separates itself 
from it—this fcjrcx’ is the Slate. 

Here, we have, expressed in all its dearness, the basic idea of Marxism 
on the question of the historical role and meaning of the State. The State 
is the product and the manifestation of thc^ irreconcilability of class antag¬ 
onisms. When, where and to what c'xtent the State arises, depends directly 
on wdien, where and to what extent the class antagonisms of a given society 
cannot be objectively reconciled. And, coiuxrsely, the existence of the State 
proves that the class antagonisms arc irreconcilable. . . . 

According to Marx, the Slate is the organ of class doininnliojiy the 
organ of oppression of one class by another. Its aim is the creation of order 
which legalizes and pc'rpetuates tliis oppression by moderating tlie collisions 
between the classes. Rut in the oj>inion of the petty-bourgeois politicians, 
the establishment of orilei is cHjuivalent to the reconciliation of classes, and 
not to the oppression o{ one class by another, l o moderate their collisions 
does not mean, according to them, to deprive the oppressed class of certain 
definite means and mclhods in its struggle for throwing off the yoke of the 
oppressors, but to conciliate it. . . . 

But what is forgotten or overlooked is this:—If the State is the product 
of the irreconcilable charat ter of class antagonisms, if it is a force standing 
above society and “separating itself gradually from it,“ then it is clear that 
the liberation of the op])iessecl class is impossible without a violent revolu¬ 
tion, and without the desiriution of the machinery of State power, which 
has been created by the governing class and in which this “separation” is 
embodied. . . . 
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BOURGEOIS DEMOCRACY 

In oipitulist so(itMy, under the conditions most favorable to its devel¬ 
opment, we ha\’e a more or less comj:>letc democracy in the form of a demo¬ 
cratic republic. But tliis democracy is always bound by the narrow frame¬ 
work of capitalist exploitation, and consequently always remains, in reality, 
a democtacy only for the minority, only for the possessing classes, only for 
the rich. Freedom in capitalist society always remains more or less the same 
as it was in the ancient Cireek republics, that is, freedom for the slave 
owners. The modern wage-slaves, in virtue of the conditions of capitalist 
exploitation, remain to such an extent crushed by want and poverty that 
they '‘cannot be bothered with democracy,'* have “no time for politics"; so 
that, in the ordinary peaceful course of events, the majority of the popula¬ 
tion is debarred from participating in public political life. . . . 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the rich—that 
is the democracy of capitalist society. If we look more closely into the mech¬ 
anism of capitalist democracy, everywhere—in the so-called “petty" details 
of the suffrage (the residential qualification, the exclusion of women, etc.), 
in the technique of the representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to 
the right of meeting (public buildings are not for the “poor"), in the purely 
capitalist organization of the daily press, etc., etc.—on all sides we shall sec 
restrictions upon restrictions of democracy. These restrictions, exceptions, 
exclusions, obstacles for the poor, seem slight—especially in the eyes of one 
w4io has himself never known want, and has never lived in close contact with 
the oppressed classes in their hard life, and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists and politicians arc of this class! But 
in their sum these restrictions ext lude and thrust out the poor from politics 
and from an active share in democracy. Marx splendidly grasped the cssriice 
of capitalist democracy, when, in his analysis of the exjK*rience of the Cknn- 
niune, he said that the oppressed are allowed, once every few years to decide 
which particular representatives of the oppressing class are to represent 
and repress them in Parliament! . . . 

In a democratic Republic, Engels wTotc, “wealth wields its power in¬ 
directly, but all the more effectively," first, by means of “direct corruj>tion 
cjf the officials" (America); second, by means of “the alliance of the govern¬ 
ment with the stock exchange" (France and America). At the present time, 
imperialism and the domination of the banks have reduced to a fine art 
both these methods of defending and practically asserting the omnipotence 
of wealth in democratic Republics of all descriptions. . . . 

We must also note that Engels quite definitely regards universal suffrage 
as a means of capitalist domination. Universal suffrage, he says (summing 
up obviously the long experience of German Social-Democracy), is “an 
index of the maturity of the working class; ii cannot, and never will, give 
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anything more in the present state/' The petty-bourgeois democrats such 
as our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks and also their twin broth¬ 
ers, the Social-Chauvinists and opportunists of Western Europe, all expect a 
“great deal" from this universal suffrage. 7 hey tliernselves think and instil 
into the minds of the people the wrong idea that universal suffrage in the 
“present state" is really caj)able of expressing the will of the majority of the 
laboring masses and of securing its realization. . . . 

Take any parliamentary country, from America to Switzerland, from 
France to England, Norway and so foith; the actual work of the Stale is 
done behind the scenes and is carried out by the departments, the chancel¬ 
leries and the staffs. Parliament itself is given up to talk for the special pur¬ 
pose of fooling the “common people." . . . 

Two more points. First: when Engels says that in a democratic re])ub- 
lic, “not a whit less" than in a monarchy, the State remains an “apparatus 
for the oj)])ression of one class by another," this by no means signifies that 
the form of oppression is a matter of indifference to the proletariat, as some 
anarchists “teach." A wider, more free and oj>cn hirm of the class struggle 
and class oppression enormously assists the proletariat in its struggle for the 
annihilation of all classes. 

Second: only a new generation will be able completely to scrap the 
ancient lumber of the State—this (juestion is bound up with the question of 
overcoming democracy, to which we now turn. 


DICTATORSHIP OF THE PROLETARIAT 

The forms of bourgeois States are exceedingly various, but their sub¬ 
stance is the same and in the last analysis inevitably the Dictatorship of 
the Bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism to Communism will cer¬ 
tainly bring a great variety and abundance of jiolitical forms, but the sub¬ 
stance will inevitably be: the Dictatorship of the Proletariat. . . . 

T he State is a particular form of organi/ation of force; it is the organi¬ 
zation of violence for the jmrpose of holding down some class. What is the 
class which the proletariat must hold down? It can only be, naturally, the 
exploiting class, i.e., the bourgeoisie. The toilers need the State only to 
overcome the resistance of the exploiters, and only the jirolctariat can guide 
this suppression and bring it to fulfillment, for the proletariat is the only 
class that is thoroughly revolutionary, the only class that can unite all the 
toilers and the exploited in the struggle against the bourgeoisie, for its 
complete displacement from power. . . . 

But the dictatorship of the proletariat—that is, the organization of the 
advance-guard of the oppressed as the ruling class, for the purpose of crush¬ 
ing the oppressors—cannot produce merely an expansion of democracy. 
Together with an immense expansion of democracy—for the first time be- 
coming democracy for the poor, democracy for the people, and not democ- 
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racy for the rich—the dictatorship of the proletariat will produce a series 
of restrictions of libet ty in the case of the oppressors, exploiters and capi¬ 
talists. W'^e must crusit them in order to free humanity from wage-slavery; 
their resistance must be broken by force. It is clear that where there is sin>- 
pression there must also be violence, and there cannot be liberty or democ¬ 
racy. . . . 

The replacement of the bourgeois by the proletarian State is impossible 
without a violent revolution. . . . I'here is [in Anti-Duliring\ a discpiisition 
on the nature of a violent revolution; and the historical apj:)r(*ciation of its 
role becomes, wdth Engels, a veritable patiegyric on violent revolution. . . . 
Here is Engels* argument: 

That forte also plays another part in history (other than that of a perpetuation 
of evil), namely a rrx’olu/ioruny part: (hat, as Mars, says, it is the midwife* of every 
old soticty when it is pregnant with a iit w one: that lorte is the instrum(*iil and the 
means hy width social movements hack their way through and break ujj the dead 
and fossilized political forms—ol all this not a word hy lltar Diihring. Duly, with 
sighs and groans, does he admit tht* possibility that lor the overthrow ol the 
system of explt)itation lorte may, ]>erhaps, be netessary, but most unfortunate il 
you please, because all use of lone, forsooth, deinorali/ts its user! And this is said 
in fate of tlie great moral anti intellettual atlvame whic h lias bet n the result of every 
victorious re\olution! . . . And this turbid, flabby, im]>otent, ]>arson’s mode of 
thinking dares offer itself lor acceptance to the most re\oliitionary parly which 
history has known I 

In the Cormrninist Manifesto arc summed up the general lessons of his¬ 
tory, wluch force us tt) see in the Slate the organ of class tlomination, and 
lead us to the inevitable conclusion that the pioletaiiat cannot overthrow 
the bourgeoisie without first concjucring political }K)wer, without obtaining 
political rule*, without transforming the Slate into the “proletariat organized 
as the ruling class**; and that this proletarian State must begin to wither 
away immediately after its victory because in a community without class 
antagonisms, the State is unnecessary and imj>ossibJc. 


WHAT IS TO REPLACE THE SHATTERED STATE MACHINERY? 

In 1847, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx w^as as yet only able to an¬ 
swer this (juestion entirely in an abstract manner, stating the problem rather 
than its solution. 40 replace this machinery by “the proletariat organized 
as the ruling class,** “by the conquest of democracy”—such was the answer 
of the Communist Manifesto, . . . 

Refusing to plunge into Utopia, Marx waited lor the experience of a 
mass movement to produce the answer to the problem as to the exact forms 
wdiich this organization of the proletariat as the dominant class will assume 
and exactly in what manner this organization will eml)ody the most com¬ 
plete, most consistent “conquest of democracy.** Marx subjected the ex- 
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pcrinicnt of the [Paris] Coinniunc, although it was so meagre, to a most 
minule analysis in his Civil War in Franca, , . , 

1 lie (loniiriiinc* wns the dirrd aniiihesis oi tlie Empire. It was a tlefinite 
form . . . ol a Republic which was to abolish, not only the inonarcliical lorin ol 
class rule, but also class rule' itself. 

What was this “definite'' form of the proletarian Socialist Republic? 
What was the State it was beginning to create? “Ihe first decree of the 
[Paris] Commune was the stij^ipression of the standing army, and the sub¬ 
stitution lor it ol the armed )X‘oj>le," says Marx. . . . P>ut let us sec how, 
twenty velars alter the Camniiune, Engels summed up its lessons for the light¬ 
ing proletariat. . . . 

Ai^ainst this inexitablc leature ol all systems ol govc^rnincmt that have existed 
hitJierio, vi/., die translormation ol tlu‘ State and its organs from servants into the 
lords ol society, tlu‘ (Commune- used two unfailing remedies. First, it appointed to 
all ]>osts, administiati\c*, legal, educational, perserns electc‘d by universal sultrage; 
introducing at the same lime the right c.)l recalling those elecicxl at any time by tire 
decision ol their electors. Secondly, it paid all olficials, both high and low, only 
such pay as was recei\t.‘d by any other worker. The highest salary paid by the 
Clommune was (),()<)() Irancs (about £2*1(1). 

T bus was created an ellective barric*r to place-hunting and career-making, even 
apart Ironi the* impel at i\'c‘ mandates ol the clc*puties in rejirc seniative institutions 
introduced by the (Commune over and above this. . . . 

The lowering of the ]xiy of the highest Slate officials seems simjrly a 
naive, [irimitivc* demand of democracy. One of llic “founders" of the new¬ 
est opportunism, the lormer Social-Democrat, E. Bernstein, has more than 
once excTcised his talents in the repetition cT the vulgar capitalist jeers at 
“primitive" democracy. Like all opportunists, like the present followers of 
Kautsky, he ejuite failed to understand that, first of all, the transition Ircmi 
capitalism to Socialism is impossible without “return," in a measure, to 
“primitive" democracy. How can we otherwi.se jxiss on io the discharge of 
all the functic^ns ol government b) the majority of the pojiulation and by 
every individual of the population. And, secondly, he forgot that “primi¬ 
tive democracy" on the basis of capitalism and capitalist culture is not the 
same primitive democracy as in prehistoric or pre-capitalist times. Capi¬ 
talist culture lias created industry on a large scale in the shape of factories, 
railways, jxists, telephcmc*s, and .so forth: and on this basis ilie great ma¬ 
jority of functions of “the old State" have become enormcxisly simplified 
and reduced, in practice, to very simf)le operations such as rcgistiation, 
filing and checking. Hence they will be cpiite within the reach of eveny 
literate person, and it will be possible to perform them for the usual “work¬ 
ing man’s wage." TTiis cin umstance ought to and will strip them of all 
their former glamour as “government," and, therefore, privileged .service. 

The control of all officials, without exception, by the unreserved ajipli- 
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cation of the principle of election and, at any time, re-call; and the approxi¬ 
mation of their salaries to the “ordinary pay of the workers*’—these are sim¬ 
ple and “self-evident” democratic measures, which harmoni/.c completely 
the interests of the workers and the majority of peasants; and, at the same 
time, serve as a bridge leading from caj>italism to Socialism. . . . 

"I'o organize our whole national economy like the jmstal system, but in 
such a way that the technical experts, inspectors, clerks and, indeed, all per¬ 
sons employed, should receive no higher wage than the working man, and 
the whole under the management of the armed proletariat—this is our 
immediate aim. This is the kind of State and the economic basis we need. 
This is what will produce the destruction of parliamentarism, while re¬ 
taining 1 epresentativc inst itutions. 'This is what will free the laboring classes 
from the {)rostitution of these institutions by the capitalist class. . . . 

For the mercenary and cenrupt parliamentarism of capitalist society, 
the Commune substitutes institutions in which freedom of opinion and dis¬ 
cussion does not become a mere delusion, for the representatives must them¬ 
selves work, inust themselves exc'cute their own laws, must themselves verify 
their results in actual practice, must themselves be directly responsible to 
their electorate. Repiesentative institutions remain, but parliamentarism 
as a special system, as a division of labor between the legislative and the 
executive functions, as creating a privileged position for ils deputies, no 
longer exists. Without representative institutions we cannot imagine a 
democracy, even a proletarian democracy; but we can and must think of 
democracy without parliamentarism, if our criticism of capitalist society is 
not mere empty words, if to overthrow the supremacy of the capitalists is 
for us a serious and sincere aim, and not a mere “election cry” for catching 
working men’s votes, . . . 

Hie dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of transition to Com¬ 
munism, will, for the first time, produce a demofiacy for the people, for 
the majority, side by side with the necessary suppression of the minority 
constituted by the exploiters. Communism alone is capable of giving a really 
complete democracy, and the fuller it is the more quickly will it become un¬ 
necessary and wither away of itself. In other words, under capitalism we 
have a State in the proper sense of the word: that is, a sjiecial instrument 
for the suppression of one class by another, and of the majority by the 
minority at that. Naturally, for the successful discharge of such a task as 
the systematic suppression by the minority of exploiters of the majority of 
exploited, the greatest ferocity and savagery of suppression is required, and 
seas of blood are needed, through which humanity has to direct its path, 
in a condition of slavery, scrldorn and wage labor. 

Again, during the transition from capitalism to Caimmunism, suppres¬ 
sion is still necessary; but in this case it is suppression of the minority of ex¬ 
ploiters by the majority of exploited. A special instrument, a special ma¬ 
chine for suppression—that is, the “State”—is necessary, but this is now 
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a transitional State, no longer a State in the ordinary sense of the term. 
For the su|)]>iession of the minority of exploiters, by the majority of those 
who were but yesterday wage slaves, is a matter comparatively so easy, sim- 
j)le and natural that it will cost Far less bloodshed than the suppression of 
the risings oi the slaves, sells or wage lahoiers, and will cost the human 
race far less. And it is comjiatible with the dilfusion of democracy over such 
an overwhelming majority of the nation that the need for any special ma- 
eliinery for suppression will gradually cease to exist. The exploiters are un¬ 
able, of course, to su|)[)rcss the people witlunit a most complex machine for 
performing this duty; but the people can suppress the exploiters even with a 
vei) sinijde “machine”—almost without any “machine” at all, without any 
special apparatus-- by tlie simple orfranization of the arnied masses (such 
as the C'ouncils of Workers* and Soldiers* Deputies, we may remark, antici¬ 
pating a little). 

Finally, only under Camtmunism wdll the State become quite unneces¬ 
sary, for there will be no one to supjness—“no one” in the sense of a class, 
in the sense of a systematic struggle with a definite section of the popula¬ 
tion. We are not Utopians, and w'e do not in the least deny the possibility 
and inevitability of excesses by indhudual persons, and equally the need to 
supjtress such excesses. But, in the first place, for this no special machine, no 
special instrument of repression is needed. This will be done by the armed 
nation itself, Jis simply and as readily as any crowd of civilized people, even 
in modern society, jiarts a pair of combatants or does not allow a woman 
to be outraged. And, secondly, we know' that the fundamental social cause 
of excesses which violate the rules of social life is the exploitation of the 
masses, their w^ant and their poverty. With the removal of this chief cause, 
excesses wdll inevitably begin to “wither away.*’ We do not know how 
quickly and in wliat stages, but we know^ that they wdll be withering away. 
With their withering away, the State will also wdther away. 


THE “WITHERING AWAY” OF THE STATE 

Engels’ words regarding the “w ithering away” of the State enjoy such a 
popularity, are so often (juoted, and reveal so clearly the essence of the 
common adulteration of Marxism in an op])ortunist sense that we must 
examine them in detail. Let us give the passage from which they are taken. 

The proletariat takes control of the State authority and, first of all, converts 
the means of ])rodiiction intc) State proj)erty. But by this very act it destroys itself, 
as a proletariat, destroying at the same lime all class differences and class antago¬ 
nisms, and with this, also, the State. 

Engels speaks here of the destruction of the capitalist State by the pro¬ 
letarian revolution, while the words about its wdlhering away refer to the 
remains of a proletarian State after the Socialist revolution. The capitalist 
State docs not wither away, according to Engels, but is destroyed by the 
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|)rc)l(‘l;irint in ilu* ronrsc ol tlic icnolution. Only ihe proletarian Slate or 
senii-Statc witliers away alter the revolution. . . . 

A general simnnary oi his views is gi\en by Fngels in the hallowing 
words: — 

1 Inis, ilu‘ State has not always exisit'd. I here were sot ieties which did without 
it, which iiad no idea of the* Slate or ol State power. At a jL»iven sta}L;e ol economic: 
dc'M‘!oj)nn in whidi was nt cessarilv hound nj) with the break up of society into 
classt's, ih«' State* hecamc* a nc*cc‘ssiiy, as a itsnli of this di\ision. We are now 
rapidlv appioadiin<; a siai^c* in the development ol production, in which the 
c*\istcn(e ol tin sc* classes is not onh no longer nccessai). but is becoming a direct 
imjuclimc'iu to piodnction. (llassc's will vanisli as inevitably as they int‘\itabl\ 
aiose in the p:i>.i. With the disappc*arance ol classes the* Slate, too, will inewitabh 
disappear. When oii;ani/inu^ jirodiic t ion aiic'w on the* basis of a Iree and eepial 
association ol the procliieeis. Soc ic*i\ will banish the whole Stale machine' to a 
[ilace which will tlien be* the* most proper one* lor it—to the museinn ol anticjnilies 
side by side with the spinning-wheel and the bron/e* axe. 


FIRST PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY: SOCIALISM 

It is this Communist socic‘t\—a scjcicty which has just come into the 
world out of the womb of raj)italisni, and which, in all res])erts, bears the 
si amp c^f the old society—that Marx terms the first, or lower, phase of (Com¬ 
munist scxieiy. 

1 he means of proeluction arc now no longer the private property of in¬ 
dividuals. J he' means crl production belong lo the whole of soc iety. Every 
member of society, jrerloiining a certain jrart ol socially-necessary labor, 
receivers a certificate Irom society that he has done such and such a cjuanlity 
of w^ork. According to this certificate, he receives from the public store's of 
artides of consumptif>n, a corresj>onding quantity of products. After the 
deductic)!! of that })rojK)riion ol labor whie h goes lo the publie fund, everv 
worker, thereloje, receives from society as much as he has given it, 

“Equaliiy” seems to re ign supreme. , . . J5ut dillcTent peoj)le are not 
ecjual to one another. One is strojig, another is wo*ak; one is married, the 
other is nejt. One has me>re children, another has less, and so on. 

With eejual labor [Marx ce)ntliulesj and, ihercdore, w'ith an eepial share in the 
public sioek ol artieles of consumption, onc‘ wall, in re.ality, receive more than 
anothe*r, will find hitnsell richer, and so on. I o a\f)id all this, “rii^his,” instc*ad ol 
being ecjual, should be* uneepud. 

I'he first phase of Communi.sm, therefore, still cannot produce justice 
and equality; differences anel unjust differences in wealth wdll still exist, 
but the exploitation of one man by many, w ill have bec:ome impossible, be¬ 
cause it will be im]K)ssib]e to seize as private property the uicaits of produc¬ 
tion, the factories, mac flint's, land, and so on. . . . 

“He wdio does not work neither shall he eat“—this Socialist principle 
is already realized. “For an equal ejuantity of labor an equal quantity of 
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prodiu (s’"—this Sociulisl piiiu ij)lc‘ is also already reali/ed. Nevertheless, this 
is not yet Ca)niiminisin, and ihis does noi abolish “bourt^eois law/' which 
gives to unetjual individuals, in retain lor an unequal (in reality) amount 
ol woi k, an equal (juanlily ol jirodiu ts. 

"J Iiis is a “defec t,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable during the first 
phase of Communism; for, if we are not lo land in lIioj)ia, we c:annot 
imagine that, ha\ing overihiown capilalism, jK'ople will at once learn to 
work lor societ\ ivitltont cnix re<^\ilatio)is by Jaw: indeed, the abolition C3f 
c apilalism does ncjt nii mrdiairly lay the economic foundations for such a 
change. . . . 

rhe Slate is withering away in so far as there are ncj longer any cajiitab 
isis, any classes, and, consequently, any class whatever to sLq)press. But the 
Stale is not yet dead altogether, since thcTe still rc^'inains the ]3rotection of 
“bourgeois law,” which sane lilies actual itu^cjuality. For the complete ex¬ 
tinction C3f the Stale complete Oamnunism is necessary. 


THE HIGHER PHASE OF COMMUNIST SOCIETY: COMMUNISM 

Marx ( cjiuinues: 

In llic^ higlu'r jdiasc of Comnuinisf society, afte r tlic (lisaj)|)earan'e of the 
enslaveineiu of man caused 1)\ his subjection lo the ]>rincij>l(‘ ol division of labor; 
when, together with this, the opposition between brain and manual work will have 
disappeared: when labor will ha\e ceased to be a inert' means of siqipcjrting life* 
and will itsell ha\e become one ol the first nc‘cc‘ssities ol lile; when with the all-round 
development of the individual, the prcxluctive force's, too, will have grown icj 
maturity, and all the lorces of social wealth will be pouring an uninterrupted 
torrent—only then will it be possible whc^lly to pass beyond the narrow horizc^n 
of bourgeois laws, and only then will society be able to inscribe on its banner: 
“From each according lo his ability: to each according to his needs.” 

Only now' can wc appreciate the fidl justice of Engels’ observatic^ns 
when he ineicile.^sh ridiculed all the absurdity of combining the wa^rds “free¬ 
dom” and “Slate.” Wdiile the Stale exists there can be no Iiecalcain. When 
there is iieedom theie will be no Slate. 

The economic b:isis lot the complete withering away of the State is that 
high stage ol development ol Camimunism when the distincticjn betw^een 
brain and manual work disa[)j)ears; consecjuenily, when one of the prineijial 
souices of modern soda! inecjualities will have vanished—a source, more¬ 
over, whic h it is im|)ossibie to remove immediately by the mere conversion 
of the means of produc lion into j)ublic properly, by the meie expropriation 
of the c ij)italists. 

Fhis e\piojniaiion will make it possible gigantically to develop the 
foices ol production. And seeing how’ iiuiedibU, even now\ ca])italism rc- 
taxls this clevelc)j)ment, how' much progress could be made eve n on the basis 
of modern techniejue at the level it has reached, wx‘ have a right to say, wdth 
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the fullest confidence, that the cxjnoprialion of the capitalists will result 
inevitably in a gigantic development of the productice forces of human so¬ 
ciety. But how rapidly this development will go forward, how soon it will 
reach the point of breaking away from the division of labor, of the destruc¬ 
tion of the antagonism between brain and manual work, of the transforma¬ 
tion of work into a “first necessity of life”—this we do not and caJinot 
know. 

Consequently, we are right in speaking solely of the inevitable wither¬ 
ing away of the State, emphasi/ing the pionacted nature of this process, 
and its dependence upon the rapidity of developnu nt of the higher phase of 
Communism; leaving quite open the <|uesiion of lengths of time, or the 
concrete forms of this withering away, since material for the solution of such 
questions is not available. 

The State will be able to wither away com]>lelt‘!y when society has real¬ 
ized the formula: “From each according to his ability; to each according 
to his needs": that is when peo]>le have become accustomed to obsetve the 
fundamental principles of social life, and theit labor is so j)roductivc‘, that 
they wdll voluntarily work according to their ahiJities. “The narrow hori¬ 
zon of bourgeois law^“ wdiich compels one to calculate, with the piiilcssness 
of a Shylock, wdiether one has not worked half an-hour more than another, 
whether one is not getting less pay than another—this narrow horizon will 
then be left behind. 'T here wdll then be no need for any exact calculation 
by society of the quantity of products to be distributed to each of its mem¬ 
bers; each will take freely “according to his needs.” . . . 

The scientific dillerence between Socialism and Communism is clear. 
Idiat which is generally called Socialism is termc‘d by Marx the first or lower 
phase of Communist socit'ty. In so far as the means of jitoduction become 
public property, the word Communism is also aj)plicable here, providing 
that we do not forget that it is not full Communism. . . . 

ITy what stages, by means of wdiat practical rnc:asurcs humanity will 
proceed to this higher aim—this we do not and cannot know\ But it is 
important that one should realize how^ infinitely mendacious is the usual 
capitalist representation of Socialism as sonu'thing lifel(‘ss, petrified, fixed 
once for all. In reality, it is only with Socialism that there will commence a 
rapid, genuine, real mass advance, in which fiist the majority and then the 
ivtiole of the population will take part—an advance in all domains of social 
and individual life. 
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LENIN AND COMMUNISM 

Georgk H. Sabine* 


LENIN’S RELATION TO MARXISM 

Lenin’s Miirxistn was in the last dci^rec dogmatic and orthodox, sup¬ 
ported by the if)sissi}na x/rrhn of the master and designed in large part to 
pro\ide a creed for a fighting organization of professional revolutionists. 
Yet it was responsible for the most considerable changes that any follower 
of Marx ever made in the master’s teaching. Lenin professed a regard, 
almost a revereiue, foi tiuory as an indispensable part of the equipment of 
a revolutionary movement. He conceived of theory as a guitlc to action, not 
as a body of statical!) true doctrine, but as a mass of suggestive ideas, to be 
rccogni/(‘d and picked out in a concrete situation, to be used in assessing 
its j)ossibilities, and to be modified in the application. There is no doubt 
that Lenin was a genius in adapting both his thought and his action to 
circumstances, while at the same time he continued to pursue what he be¬ 
lieved to be the essentials of his program. 

It was this remarkable combination of suppleness and rigidity that 
made him an incomparable leader. He could follow a policy almost to the 
breaking-point but not c|uiic; he coidd change before cither his followers 
or his opponents knevv that a crisis had occurred; he could give way when 
he must and come back Avhen he could; and always lie could make a change 
cjf front appear as the logical next step in a prearranged program of ad¬ 
vance. Often it is dilficidt to tell what was a valid application of principles, 
what was legitimate recognition of new facts, and what w^as sheer oppor¬ 
tunism. Opjjortunism in resjjcct to the philosophy of Marx w'as the theme of 
Lenin’s bitterest and most c:onstant condemnation. Yet the changes that he 
made even in Marxian tluxury WTie certainly very considerable, and it is 
doubtful whether Lenin himself always appreciated their extent. 

Stalin* has said that there are three interpretations of Lenin’s relation 
to Marx, all at least partially correct. The first is that he reverted frcjm the 
final fc 3 rm of Maix’s }>hiloso]Dhy, stated mainly in Capital, to its more revo¬ 
lutionary form contained in the early pamphlets. It is true that one of 
I.enin’s chief purj)oses was to save Marxism from the oppcjrtunists and 

• Professor Emeritus of Ptiilosophy at Cornell ITnivcrsity. The selection is from pp. 
719-738, 7'tl'741J of A History of Political Theory, First Edition, by Cieorge H. Sabine. By 
permission of Henry Holt & Co.. Inc., C.opyright 1937, 

^ Lrihiiistn, Eng. iniiis. by E. and C, Paul (I.ondon. 1928), p. 13. 
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make* it a,y^ain a revolutionary creed, and releiences to CapHnl were com- 
paialivelx lew in his works. But in itsell this sa\s nolliiitt^ about Lenin; he 
was certainly not interested in substituiinj> one lileiary tradition lor an¬ 
other. 1 lie second interjiretatioii is that he adapted Marxism to the state 
of affairs in Russia, and this also is true, since his life was s[)ent as a leader 
of one branch of the Russian socialist party and most of what he wrote had 
to do with that party or with the Russian Revolution. But this interpreta¬ 
tion, if taken as a sufficient account of his work, is ecpiivalent to saying that, 
from his own point of view, Lenin’s work was a failure. For he certainly 
believed that Marxism was a general social philosophy having more than 
merely a national application. I he third interfiretation of Lenin’s work 
is that it l>rought Marx down to date, taking account of the further evolu¬ 
tion of capitalist society and rc'formulating the theory and the tactics of 
Marxism in the light of developments of which Marx saw only the begin¬ 
ning. ki'om this point of view Lenin’s philosophy is regarded as Marxism 
in the latest or imperialist stage of the capitalist system, and the modifica¬ 
tions which he made arc merely the perlecting of the system. Hiis is cer¬ 
tainly the light in which Lenin himsell would wish his ideas to be viewed. 

Jt is true that some of Lenin’s most important and chaiac tei istic doc¬ 
trines had to do with the organization and tactics proper to the Russian 
socialist jiait) and (hat the jiart which he was (inall\ able to pla\ in Russia 
in 1917 depended ujRin his leadership, during the preceding fifteen years, 
of one wdng of that paity. Organi/cxl in 1898 as the organ of the urban 
proletariat and largely with the purpose of substituting revolutionary mass- 
tactics for sporadic acts of violence, the party at once divided into tw'o fac¬ 
tions which, by the accident of tlu'ir relative strength in the party conven¬ 
tion of 1903, came to be known as Bolshevik and Menshevik (majority and 
mincjrity, respectively). I'he dillerciues between the two factions turned 
upon the nature of the organization most suitable to the nc*w^ party, and 
Lenin led the group that stood lor a tight organization under rigid disci¬ 
pline, not tcjcj large* loi secrecy, and providing leadershi[) lor the less class- 
conscious but potentiall) revolutionary masses in the trade-unions and 
among the workers, I his cjucstion of party c^rganization formed the subject 
of Lenin’s first important work, the pamphlet entitled What Is To Be Done? 
The conclusion reached is suggested in the following passage: 

A small, compact core, consisting of reliable*, expericnc eel and hardened workers, 
wath responsible agents in the principal districts and comic*(tc*d by all the rules of 
strict secrecy with the organizations of revolutionists, can, with the wide support of 
the masses and without an elaborate set of rules, perh^nn all the functions ol a 
trade-union organization, and perform them, moreover, in the manner Social 
Democrats desire. 
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TRADE UNIONIST AND SOCIALIST IDEOLOGY 

Though Is To Be Done? has to do chicHy with the question of 

organi/aiion, it loiu hes, anil very charat leristirally, ujxui inipoi tant points 
of iMarxian theory. Lenin’s op|x>nents objected that his limited, rigidly 
disiiplined party was a virtual denial of the Marxian princi})Ie that the rela¬ 
tions of production in capitalism lorm the [uoletarian class and its charac¬ 
teristic revolutionary ideology. Hence, they argued, a revolutionary move¬ 
ment must arise spontaneously: it cannot be “made," since neither force 
nor exhortation can run ah<*ad of the underlying industrial conditions upon 
which the pioletarian state ol mind depends. Lenin met this argument, 
which had certainly the (olor of sound Marxism, with a flat denial. 1 he 
argument, he asserted, confuses the mentality ol trade-unionism with that 
of socialism. Spontaneously the workiis do not become socialists but trade- 
unionists; socialism has to be l>rought to them from the outside by middle- 
class intellei luals. 

W’e said that thrrr could not yef be Social-Democratic consciousness among the 
workers [in the Russian strikes in the I890’s]. 'Lhis consciousness could only he 
(jrought to them from without. Ihe history ol all countries shows that the working 
class, exclusively by its own effort, is able to develop only trade-union consciousness, 
i.e.y it may itself realize tlie necessity for combining in unions, to fight against die 
emplc^ycrs and to strive to compel the government to pass necessary labor legislation, 
etc. 

The socialist thcoiy of Marx and Engels, he continued, w^as created by 
educated representatives of tlie bourgeois intelligentsia and it w^as intro¬ 
duced into Russia by the same grotij). A trade-union movement is incapable 
of developing an ideology for itself and in conscxjucnce the thence must lie 
between allowing it to fall a prey to tlie ideology of the middle class or 
indoc trinating it with the ideology of socialist intellectuals. 

It is true tliat (his contrast between socialism and the sj)ontaneCiUsly 
developed mentality of the working class was not altc^gether of Lenin’s mak¬ 
ing and that he was able to ejuote a passage from Kautsky to support it. It 
referred to a deep-seated uncertainly in Marx's philosophy: the relation be¬ 
tween the nonvolunlary eflccts c:)f economic conditions in prcnlucing a men¬ 
tality chaiacteristic of social classes and the voluntary efforts of individuals 
to modify or direct the ideological residts of those conditions. Many critics 
had asked, If socialism is inevitable, wiiy work for it? The vigor of socialist 
parlies had sometimes been .sapj)ed by too much dependence on natural 
groulh. though Lenin was touching an old question, he was raising it in 
a {)C‘culiarly j^rovocative form. For if the growth of cajjitalist production 
creates in the proletariat only the mentality that makes trade-uniem tactics 
pcjssible, the Marxian principle tiiat all ideology is a superstructure built 
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upon the foundation of production-relations apj)arently ouglit to imply 
that trade-unionism is the final answer of the proletariat to capitalism. 

Nothing could be farther from Marx's meaning. On the other hand, 
if socialism and a socialist ideology must be produced by a bourgeois intel¬ 
ligentsia and introduced into the proletariat “from the outside." what can 
it mean to say that material conditions of production and not “ideas" are 
the effective causes of social revolution? And still more difficult to under¬ 
stand, why should capitalist production, which creates the opposed bour¬ 
geois and proletarian classes and their ideologies, bring into existence a 
middle-class intelligentsia devoted to the task of making an ideology for the 
proletariat? liithcr the class struggle does not wholly determine the men¬ 
tality ol the ( lass or else it ]>rodiues in the middle class a perverted form of 
class-consciousness that devotes itself to the destruction of the class. 

Lenin’s conception of the party and its relation to a proletarian move¬ 
ment was intelligible in the light of the situation in Russia, but it was 
doubtfully Marxian. Marx’s emjdiasis had always been upon the evolution 
of class-consciousness under the inlluence of the relations of production, and 
apparently he always assumed that his own philosophy represented the 
ideology that capitalist producti(3n tended to create in the working-class. 
This philosophy can only “shorten and lessen the birth-pangs"; it cannot 
help a society to “ovetieajj the natural phases of evolution." Lenin’s con- 
cej)tion was in principle cpiitc different. Not only in Russia—a country in 
which, as he repeatedly said, Marxism is peculiarly in danger of being 
perverted by the ideas of the pett) bourge(jisie—but everywhere the work¬ 
ing class is unable tcj work out an ideology of its own. It is hung between 
two ideologies, that of the bourgeoisie and that of the middle-class socialist 
intelligentsia. Its fate is to be captured by one or the other and the essential 
tactical problem of the party is to capture it. 

The argument ran parallel to one that Marx had used in another con¬ 
nection, that the peasantry arrd petty bourgeoisie, having no future in a 
developing capitalist society, must fall under the control either of capital¬ 
ists or proletarians and ultimately of the latter. Lenin used this argument 
of the proletariat itself. 7’he result is that for him the rc>le of the party 
became enormously more important, since it became responsible for a 
sprt'ad of socialist ideology that Marx regarded as largely a normal result 
of the class-struggle itself, and that the role of intellectuals in the party was 
correspondingly magnified, since they had to bring this ideology to the 
working class “from the outside." This explains the great importance that 
Lenin always attached to theory as the guide of tactics. I'he party became 
a picked body of the intellectual and moral ^‘lite, in the midst of all work¬ 
ing-class movements, to be sure, and pn^viding leadership, but always dis¬ 
tinguishable from the body of workers. It seems clear that, even as early 
as 1902, and quite without reference to imperialist capitalism^, Lenin had 
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evolved a theory ol the party which does not follow from anything in Marx 
and is even incompatible with what most socialists thought that Marx 
meant. 


THE SOLIDARITY OF THE PARTY 

Tdie communist party thus becomes a staff-organization in the strug¬ 
gle of the [)roletarian class for power, and Marxism is the creed that holds 
it together, the guide of its action, and the subject-matter by which it ex¬ 
tends the circle of class-consciousness. Ideal union through tlie principles 
of Marxism and material union through rigid organization and disci])line 
were the two foundationstones upon which, from the beginning of his 
career, Lenin proposed to build a revolutionary movement. Two passages 
may be placed side by side to show how constantly this purpose was main¬ 
tained. The first is from his pamphlet. One Step Forward, Tivo Steps 
Backward, published in 1904: 

1 he proletariat has no weapon in the struggle for ]>owcr except organization. 
. . . C^onstantly pushed down to the depths of (r)mplete poverty the proletariat 
can and will inevitably become an unconcjuerable force only as a result of this: 
that its ideological union by means of the j)rintiples of Marxism is strengthened 
by the material union of an organization, holding together millions of toilers in the 
army of the working class. 

The second is from a resolution adopted at a congress of the Communist 
International in 1920: 

The Communist Party is part of the working class: its most progressive, most 
class-conscious and therefore most revolutionary part. The (Communist Party is 
created by means ol selection of the best, most ilass-tonscious. most self-sacrificing, 
and far-sightc‘d w^orkers. . . . The C'-ommunist Party is the levcT of political 
organization, with the help of which the more pl()gressi^e part of the working class 
direc IS on the right path the whole mass of the proletariat and the semi-proletariat.- 

Obviously within the party individual freedom, not only of action but 
of opinion, must be strictly subordinated to discipline and unity of com¬ 
mand. For ideology is itself part of the class-struggle, an ideal agency of dis¬ 
cipline and organization. Nc:)thing can suipass the dcjgmatism with wliich 
at all times, from 1902 on, I.enin asserted the integrity of tlie Marxian 
philosophy and its revolutionary value. 

To belittle socialist ideology in any way, to (Uwiaic jrom it in the slightest 
degree, means strengthening bourgeois ideology.**^ 

Freedom of criticism is opportunism, eclecticism, and absence of principle, 
a kind of “Bernstein revisionism."' 

^ These two prissagcs are quoted by W. H. Cdianihcrlin, The Russian Revolution, 
1917-1921, Vol. II (New York, 1935), p. 361. 

* What Is To He Done? The italics are Lenin’s. 
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Wc arc martIiinjL» in a (oinpaci j^roiip aIon)L> a prcc ipitious and difliciilt patli, 
finnly lioldin^ cath otlu i 1)\ ihc hand. W'c arc surrounded on all sides by enemies, 
and arc under iheir almost (onsiani fin*. W'v ha\e (ombined \oliuUariIy: especially 
lor the j^iirpose ol rinlnin<> the enemy and not to reticat into th(' adjacent maish. 
. . . And now several in our crowd bej^iii to trv out—let us ^o into this marsh! 

In pari, then, “theory” nietim lor l.enin a creed, a dogma to be held in¬ 
tegrally and unswervingh as part ol the tactics ol battle. Yet it would be 
easy to cjiiote an ecpial number of })assages in which he asserted that theory 
is the guide of action, subject to the vicissitudes of lite and circumstance 
and to be clianged remorselessly as occasion demands. In the pamphlet 
One Step Fonenrd, Tico Steps lUickwn) d , he tells ol his delight in the 
seemingly discouraging wrangling o\ party-conlerences: 

()p{)ortiinity ior open lighting. Opinions expressed. l endenc ies re\c'ah‘d. 
Grou])s definc-d. 1 lands raised. A decision taken. A stage* passed thtough. l orwaidl 
T hat’s what I like! That’s life! It is something clillcreut Irom the endless, weaiying 
inU'llec lual disc ussions, which finish, not because* people* ha\e sohccl the piol>lem, 
but simply because ilu v haAc* got tiie‘d of talking. 

Ibis fixed faith in the constancy of principles, coupled with freedom of 
controversy within tiie bounds fixed, is almost like scholasticism. . . . 


IMPERIALIST CAPITALISM 

The outbreak of the World War turned Lenin's attention mc^re defi¬ 
nitely toward international affairs and led to the formulation of his theory 
of the imperialist war and of communism in the imperialist stage of capital¬ 
ism, which must be rcgaicled as his chief contribution to Marxist theory.*' 
The war brought to a head all the smoldering differences that had divided 
.socialists for \c*ais, such as the supj>ort of national interests, the \oling of 
war-credits, and j)articipation in bouigeois governments. .After a little 
hesitation nearly all socialists fell in bcdiind their national governments. 
Lenin, an exile in Switzerland, stood out and belabored the opportunism 
and chauvinism of the Second Internatic^nal for its betrayal of .socialism. 
In this he continued the attacks which he had been making for years upon 
every form of revisionism, only now he included in his condemnation 
nearly all scxialists everywhere, except his owm wdng of the Russian party 
and a few^ other dissenters like Karl Liebknccht and Rosa Luxemburg in 
Germany, Lrcjin the beginning l.eiiin argued that the attempt to apportion 
guilt among the belligerent nations was nonsense, that all were dominated 

*• Ibid. 

* Quoted by Lenin’s wife, N. K. Krupskaya, Memories of Loiift, Eng. trans. by K. 
Verncy (New' York, 1030), pp. 102 f. 

“.Sc'c the Collected Works, \'ols. XVHI and XIX, especially Under a Stolen Flag, So¬ 
cialism and W ar (with Ci. Zinoviev), !rnperialism: The Highest Stage of Capitalism; also 
Bukharin'.s Imperialistn and W'orld Fconom\ (New York, 1929). These were written in 
1915 and first published after the March Revolution in 1917. 
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by the s.nne kind ol ccononiic motives, and that the war was essentially a 
rapilalist (|iiarjel about ihe division ol booty. In this quarrel the working 
class ol no nation has any vital concern; ccTtainly, he said, the Russian 
workers have no interest in taking away the sjx)ils of one young robber (Ger¬ 
many) ill order to give it to two old ones (England and France). But 
l.enin was at no time a pa( ilist. His object Iroin the first was to *‘turn the 
imperialist war into a civil war.** 

7 he “betrayal ol socialism” by the socialists was obviously an anomaly 
Irom the ]K)int ol view ol Marx's ])hiloso])hy as it was cc^mmonly under¬ 
stood. For the c lass struggle ought to have been growing sharper and 
society rnoie ck‘arl\ divided into bourgc'oisie and j>roletaiiat as capitalism 
developed. Hence Jx nin, as the most rigid of Marxians and the enemy cjf 
all revisionism, must su]»j)leinent the theory to account for what appeared 
like a gross exce[)ti(m. He began Avith an uncjuestionablc historical fact: 
the period alter 1871 was mainly one in which socialist parties had growui 
by peace!ul iiUMirs to a si/e where they could hope to succrc^ecl by parlia¬ 
mentary tactics. Inevitably there was an infiltration of j)etty bourgeois 
membership and ideologv, and the* substitution of trade-union lor revo 
1 lit ionary tactics. But sinc e ideology must follow the relations of pro¬ 
duction, this fac t itsedf needs to be traced back to the inherent develcjpment 
of the caj)ilalist system. T his Lenin accomj>lished by su})posing that in the 
successful impcTialist countric's the expansion of markets and the increase 
of production had enabled a small part of the woikers, esj)ecially in the 
skilled trades, to profit. 1 his produced betwc?cn 1871 and 1914 a kind of 
backwash in the class-struggle. A small but influential part of the workers 
joined with the capitalists to cxplcjit the great mass of unskilled workers, 
especially workers in backward countries and colonies, d’he ideology of 
this movement was petty bourgeois. It fell a victim to the illusion of peace¬ 
ful evolution and the harmony of class-interests. Fhis theory may well have 
been suggested to Lenin by Engels* observations on the British labor-move¬ 
ment and the effect cjf foreign trade u[)on it. 

This sec ondary movement in the class-sti uggle was thus due to the 
peculiar cjualilies of capitali.sm in the period, and these in turn corre- 
sj:)onded definitely to a certain stage in the develojnnent of the capitalist 
system as a whole. In his description of this imperialist stage of capitalism 
Lenin assembled a number of characteristics that had been described by 
many authors before him, both .socialist and non-socialist, expanding Marx’s 
account of capitalist accumulation. The units in which industry is organ¬ 
ized steadily tend to glow larger until they become monopolies, either of 
a whole industry or of a vertical string of related industries. The market 
becomc\s world wide and prices both of commodities and of labor tend to 
be fixed in the world-market. Competition practically ceases within the 
nation and so loses the power to keep down prices, while more and more it 
assumes the form of rivalry between national monopeffies. At the same 
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time tariffs cease to nourish infant industries and become weajx)ns in 
national trade-wars. With the formation of industrial combinations bank¬ 
ing capital is fused with industrial capital, and industry comes more and 
more under bankers' control. Capital itself becomes a significant item of 
export. The steady pressure for larger markets and the demand for raw 
materials, both inherent in the expansion of capitalist production, result 
in an international scramble for undeveloped territory and the control of 
backward peoples. In international politics the vital question becomes the 
partition of exploitable territory and population; in internal politics capi¬ 
talist control becomes more direct, with the result that parliamentary 
institutions become more and more a sham. Reduced to its essentials an 
imperialist war, such as that begun in 1914, is a struggle between syndicates 
of German capitalists with their subsidiaries and syndicates of allied French 
and English capitalists with their subsidiaries for the control of Africa. 
To be sure, eddies and backwashes occur, as in the hope of Russian capital¬ 
ists to gel Constantinople or of the Japanese to exploit China; in the 
backward nations there are even bona fide nationalist movements, as in 
Serbia or India. 

THE IMPERIALIST WAR 

Now' the purpose of Marxian theory is to provide a guide to proletarian 
tactics, and tactics must be fitted to the nature of the epoch in which they 
arc used. 1 he theory of imperialist capitalism enabled Lenin to advance 
a new' theory of the significant periods in the evolution of European 
society. The turning-points he took to be 1871—fixed apparently by the 
Paris Commune, the last important revolutionary outbreak—and 1914, the 
beginning of the first imperialist war. Hetween the French Revolution and 
1871 capitalism was on an ascending curve and the bourgeoisie was a 
progressive class, compared with the remnants of feudalism which it dis¬ 
placed. In this j)eriod it produced its characteristic—and, in their time and 
place, its valuable—social and political consequences, notably the demo¬ 
cratization of government and the liberation of nationalities. The prole¬ 
tariat was in a process of formation and was therefore obliged to adjust 
itself to the expanding power of the bourgeoisie. Consequently it was sound 
socialist tactics to incjiiire, as Marx did in 1859, whether the international 
interests of the proletariat would be best served by the success of Austria 
or France. War in this period was, by and large, an agency in the form¬ 
ing and freeing of nationalities, and socialists could logically cooperate 
with this jnoccss. "i'he period from 1871 to 19H was, so to sj>eak, the Hat 
top ol tile curve, the age of capitalist domination and incipient decay, in 
which the class-struggle was confused by a false apj>earance of conciliation 
and the capitalist organization of society took on the monopolist and im¬ 
perialist characteristics just described. 
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In 19M the World War signalized the end of this period, the beginning 
of the prccijdtate fall of the curve of capitalism. The bourgeoisie has now 
beccmie a decaying and reactionary dass, inteicsted not in production but 
in ('onsuni])tion, with the typical psychology of the rrritirr,'^ and folh)wing 
a policy imposed on it by finance-capitalism. In this period there must 
occur a scries of imperialist convulsions, of which the war is the first but 
not necessarily the last, and in it the situation has again become definitely 
revolutionary from the point of view^ of a proletarian party. In 1911 a pro¬ 
gressive bourgeoisie is ridiculous; there can be no cjuestion of an alliance 
betw'(‘en the proletariat and any group of national imperialist capitalists; 
tlie jHirpose of the w^orking class must be the c^verthrow—almost certainly 
by violence^—of international finance capitalism. 

By this very able supplementation and extension of Marx's analysis 
of capitalism, Lenin could interpret tlie existing national and international 
situation by means of the categories provided in the Marxian system. The 
opposing interests of imperialist national groupings could be ])resentcxl as 
the outgrowth c^f “contradictions" between the productive forces of industry 
and the restraints imposed on it by an outworn ideology, and the im¬ 
minence of a proletarian revolution could be deduced as Marx had already 
deduced it in the 18‘10’s. According to Lenin, the contradiction in 1914 
lies substantially betw’cen the international nature of industry and the re¬ 
straints impc3sed by national j)olilical divisions. The ruling class which 
controls production, and labor as w’clh is divided into naticjnal groups with 
competing interests that have no counterpart in the system of production 
itself. National states, under the control of these artifical groupings, have 
become a clog upon the normal development of production. The new 
ideology of natirmal solidarity and self-sufficiency, with the corresponding 
policies of tariff-exclusion and national monopoly, stands square across the 
path of expansion appropriate to the econc^mic system, and this expansion 
appears in the perverted form of imperialist annexation. Inevitably, ac¬ 
cording to the theory, tlie underlying forces of production must assert their 
mastery. The war will centralize political power, destroy small states, and 
expand monopoly. But it will also bring the class-struggle, as one of the 
permanent forces of capitalist society, back to its normal proportions, 
temporarily distorted by imperialism. 

The war severs the last chain that binds the workers to the masters, their 
slavish submission to the impcTialist state. The last limitation of the j>roIctariai’s 
philosophy is being overcome: its clinging to the narrowness of the national state, 
its patriotism. The interests of the moment, the temporary advantage accruing to it 
from the imperialist robberies and from its connections w^ith the imperialist state, 

Bukharin’s analysis of Boh in-Ba work’s theory of value as representing the ideology 
of a consuming class; The Fconomic Theory of the Leisure Class, New^ York, 1927. The 
book was written in 1914 before the War and first published in 1919. 

®Kautsky was arguing that the peaceful development of a world-economy wathin the 
capitalist system was possible. 
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bctonie of s(‘(onclaiy importance compared with the lasting* and ^(‘neral iiiteresis 
of the class as a whole, with the idea of a social r(‘voIution ol tlu* initanational 
j)rolctariai which o\erthrc3WS the dictatorship ol linaiue (a[)ital with an armed hand, 
destroys its state apparatus and builds up a tievv power, a powei ol the workers 
against the bourgeoisie.^* 

Ihe plan of Lenin’s revision, it should be noted, was that already 
followed by Kngcls in 1895 when he acknowledged, in editing Marx’s 
])anipblet on the French Revolution of 1818, tliat capitalisin “still had great 
capacity for expansion” beyond what he and Marx su|)posed at the eailier 
date. But the tbeorv also has a remarkable ca]):i(it\ lot expansion. What 
is foretold l)\ means ol it is always the tmd, and the revision consists in 
putting in new inlernu'diate stages bctwc'en tlu* present and the end. 1 his 
is hardly scicaitilic jnediction, as dialectical mateiiaJists like to believe. A 
j)redetermined end that at rives 1)\ an unknown path and altc*r an interval 
of time that cannot be specified belongs rather to tlie realm of vitalist 
evolution tlian to that ol scientific ])ic‘dic tion. I'liete are, ol course, |>rc)b- 
abilitics that make a proletarian revolution more or less likely and that 
give it more or less chance of success if it occurs. Such })r()bal)ilities depend 
in no way upon dialectic, and conversely the su])posecl necessit\ ol the* pro¬ 
letarian revolution seems to have nothing to do with probabilitv. It is 
envisaged as a tendencN, or drive, or force diiected toward a result, and 
caj^able of jiersisting against setbacks and countet cinrents. d’his is the* 
sort cjf cjLiality that vitalists have always attributed to the vital force and 
that Hegel attiibuted to the Idea, but there is little about it that is 
empirical or scientific. 


BOURGEOIS AM) PROLETARIAN REVOLUTION 

Lenin’s theory of capitalist imperialism supj)lied additional justifi¬ 
cation for the revolutionary tactics which he had always advocatcHl. In 
1917 the March Revolution, and liis return to Russia in April, tuitied his 
attention toward the* cjuestion of ievolution in Russia. It kcl at once to 
an even more daring cle|jarture irom what had been thought to be the 
implications of Marxism. The revolution which had created the Kerensk\ 
government was, by Marxian standards, a bourgeois resolution; it took 
power from the old nobility and gave it to the middle class. It was a settled 
principle of Marxism that any revolution, bourgec:)is or proletarian, oc> 
curs not through a sporadic application of force but must be prepared by 
the proper political and economic development. It follow^ed that the 
bourgeois levolution must be “completed” before the proletarian revo¬ 
lution could properly be begun. It was this .settlc'd interpretation of Marx¬ 
ism that, to the astonishment of his followcTS and finally oi Marxists every¬ 
where, Lenin proceded to set aside as anticpiaUfcl. He at once perceived that 

•Bukharin, Imperialism and World /sc onomy, Paig. trans., p. 167. 
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ihc essence ol the silnation in Russia was what he railed “dual power/’ the 
(xisleiKe side by side of the bouifreois Ihovisional Cioverninent and iJie 
soviets/^^ W ith the insight of a tactical genius he saw in this situation tJie 
])ossibilit\ of an immediate revolution by the rombined workers and peas¬ 
ants, il only these twcj lorres roidd be held together. Hie soviets he chose 
to interpret as the embryc^ of a revolutionary dictatorship following a type 
set by the Paris Commune of 1871, thus spreading over tliem the aegis of 
Marxian theory, though Marxists had been, and still were, a small minority 
among their meinbeas. 

1 he conception that a time of prepaiaiion must elapse between the 
bourgeois and the proletarian revolutions Lenin boldly relegated to “the 
archive ol ‘liolshevik’ pte-revolutionary anticpies," and in the name of 
“living Marxism.” 

It is iic((*ssary to atcjuire tliat incontestahk* truth that a Marxist nuist take 
cognizance of living life, of the true tacts ol reality, that he nuist not continue 
clinging to the theory ol yesterday, which, like* every tlieory, at best only outlines the 
main and the general, only ap]>ro\iinaieIy embracing the complexity of lile. . . . 
Whoever (|uesiions the “conijilcteness” ol the* liourgcois revolution from the old 
viewjioint, sacrifices living Marxism to a dead letter. According to the old conce])* 
tion, the rule of the* prolc'tariat and p(‘asantrv, their dictatorship, can atid must 
follow the rule of the bourgeoisie. In real lile, howc*ver, things have already turned 
out otherwise: an exircinely original, new, unprecedentcci interlocking ol one and 
the other has taken place.^' 

That Lenin grasped “living life/' was perhaps proved by the sucxess 
of the new revolution a feuv months later, but it w^as also true that he 
had made a great departure from what Marx’s |)hilosc)|ihy had always been 
thought to mean. Nothing in the whole system was belter settlccl than the 
fjroposition that a revolutionary ideology c:m be created only by the train¬ 
ing of the proletariat in cajiilalist industiy. The theory that j^olitics de¬ 
pends upon the relations of production imj>lic\s this. Marx had said that 
the final purpose of Capital w^as to show that nc7 nation could “overleap the 
natural J)hasc^s of cvoluticm.” Kngcls in the Anli-DUhrino; had used three 
c:hapters to show^ that force can do no more than supplement a revolutionary 
situation prepared by economic: development. In 1915 Lenin liad believed 
that a scx'ialisl revolution in Russia was impossible, though he hopcxl for 
a democTatic republic there and for socialist revolutions in more advanced 
countries.Even in 1917, before coming to Russia, he thoiiglil of a Russian 
revolution as a leniporary expedient wdiieh might indeed fail, but wliich 
might succeed until the situation could be .saved by its becoming “a prologue 
to the WT)rld socialist revolution.” His cliange of j)osition, as he frankly 

On Dual Power and Lrlters on Tactics, Collected If m/o, \'ol. XX, Bk. I, pp. lJ5ff. 
I-cnin had bcTii in Jktiograd less than a week. 

Ibid., p. 11>1. 

Collected Works, Vol. XVTII, pp. 81 f.; 198. 

Ibid., W)I. XX, BcK)k I. pp. 8.5 1. 
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lulmilted, was an inspiration of the moment. On the other hand, it was 
merely an extension of the changes in Marxian tlueory that he had made 
years before, flc had always eonsidc?red socialist ideology as the creation 
of the intelligentsia rat he r than as a spontaneous product of industrial 
relations, and he had always conteinj^Iated a situation in which this ideology 
was actually possessed by a very small proportion of workers. 

Lenin’s rather abrupt reversal of an ini])ortant part of traditional 
Marxism was helped also by his theory of capitalist imj>erialism. For from 
this point of view it was possible to argue that the chances of a revolution 
in any single country de[H‘nded upon the international situation as well 
as upon its internal condition. The strain of war might well break capital¬ 
ism “at its weakest point,” and this need not be in those countries where 
capitalism itself is most highly developed. Probably, however, what carried 
convictmn among Lenin’s Russian followers in 1917 was their belief that 
proletarian revolution was imminent throughout Euro])c and that the revo¬ 
lution in Russia was merely a “prologue.” Jn 1921 I'rotsky and his fol¬ 
lowers still held that a proletarian revolution could not ]>ennanently suc¬ 
ceed or be carried thrc3ugh completely in a single country, though by that 
time the continued existence of the revolutionary government had made 
this view a “deviation.” In 1925 Stalin argued that the limitation on com¬ 
munism in one country was merely the risk of interference from the out¬ 
side. In cllect this leaves little or nothing of the older idea that societies 
pass through a normal series of industrial stages and that their political 
history and ideology follow their economic development. I’hus Stalin has 
argued that a proletarian revolution dillers from a bourgeois revolution 
partly by the fact that the former brings a socialist economy into existence, 
while a capitalist economy precedes the latter, and Bukharin has argued 
that in periods of revolution the c:ourse of development goes from ideology 
to technology, thus reversing the normal order.’* I’he older theory remains, 
if at all, only as aj)piicd to the whole international develojmient of capital¬ 
ism and the revolutionary ideology. 

'I'he relation of socialism to political democracy forms a special phase 
of this general (|uestion about the preparation of the jjroletarian revo¬ 
lution, and here, too, there w^as a substantial difference between Lenin and 
Marx, or at least what other Marxists supposed that Marx meant. When 
Lenin returned to Russia he was the leader of a minority even among the 
socialists, who were themselves a minority in the bourgeois government. 
In Russia at large the industrial proletariat was of course a liny minority in 
the whole population, and Lenin never doubted that success would fall 
to the party that could gain the support, or at least the acquiescence, of the 
peasants. He made no secret of his opposition to the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment, but until July he did not favor armed resistance to it. He repeatedly 

^*Slalin, Leninism, Eng. trails, by E. and C. Paul (London, 1928), p. 20; Bukharin, 
Historical Materialism (New York, 1925), p. 262. 
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denied that his group was for seizure of power by a minority or for eco¬ 
nomic reforms not ripe “in the consciousness of an overwhelming majority/' 
But such j)hrases have to be taken in the light of his theory of the party, 
held since 1903, whidt contaiiu'd no implication of majority-rule as a po¬ 
litical institution. In August he came out flatly with the assertion that in 
politics majority-rule is a “constitutional illusion." Tlie permanent force 
is the domination of a class; majority-rule is im[)Ossible unless the interests 
of the ruling class happen to coincide with the interests of the majority, 
and history is full of cases where the more organized, more class-conscious, 
better armed minority has forced its will upon a majority. 

At the decisive moineni and in the decisive place you 7u\ist jivovc the stronger 
one, you must hr victor 

Even in the evolution that leads up to decisive moments, majority-rule had 
for Lenin no virtue as a political right. It was rather a scheme of skillful 
comprcjiiiisc by which the leading minority kee]>s in tout h with its followers. 

Ihc task of a truly revolutionary parly is not to declare the impossible 
renunciation cif all conijiromises. but to be able through all coni promises, as far 
as they are unavoidable, to remain true to its prin(ij)k?s, to its class, to its revolu¬ 
tionary task.i<* 

This was in fact Lenin’s most astonishing and most valuable quality as 
a leader, and he referred to his compromises on occasion as “democracy," 
but obviously they had no relation to democracy as an institution.^’^ The 
truth is that democracy had no significant place in Lenin’s concepticjn of 
political evolution. On the other hand, most Marxists would have agreed 
that Kautsky accurately repiesented Marx’s o]>inion when he said, in 
criticism cjf the Russian Revolution, that “the (education of the masses, as 
well as of their leaders, in democracy is a necessary condition of social¬ 
ism. . . 


Lenin’s Marxism juesents the anomaly of being at once the most 
dogmatic assertion of orthodcjx adherence to the principles of the master 
and at the same time the freest rendering of it on points where circum¬ 
stances required its modification. For him Marxism was at once the creed 
of a party, having the function of all creeds that give unity to a militant 
organization, and also a guide to action, to be shaped at need to new oc¬ 
casions. Yet the creed itself stood in the way of frankly empirical revision 
or the abandonment of parts in the light of new fads; if it were revised it 

Collected VoI. XXI. Uk. I, p. 68. Lenin’s italics. 

Collected Works, ibid., p. 152. 

A striking example was Lenin’s adoption in November, 1917, ol laiuLjxdicv which 
he took whole Ironi his op[K)nents and which he I idly expected to fiiil. lor the time 
being he was powerless to do anything else so he made a virtue of “democracy.’’ J he 
later coercion of the peasants was peifectly logical from his point of view. See VV. IL 
CJiamheiiin, 7'he Jitissian Revolution, V'ol. 1, p. .S26. 
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must develop its own changes dialectically. The revisions which Lenin 
made were sometimes perilously close to abandonment. Retaining the 
strictest letter of economic determinism, according to which j)olitics and 
every foini of ideology must be explained ultimately by the economic 
system, he magnified both the role of the party and of the middle-class 
intellectual in the party, while he mininii/ed the spontaneous creation of 
a socialist ideology in the proletariat by the relatic:)ns of ju’oduction. He 
abandoned the belief that capitalist development in any single country, 
with its attendant political manifestations, runs through a normal or stand¬ 
ard scries of stages, so that, as Marx had said, “A c'ountry in which industrial 
development is more advanced than in others, simply presents those others 
with a picture of their own future.’* Much of the plausibility of the ccju- 
lention that this was mcTeh an extension of Marxism dependcxl on the 
expectation that the proletarian revolution was about tc^ become general, 
and this proved to be a mistake. In the lutuie the theory can again bc‘ made 
to square with any state of the facts by adding more stages to the develop¬ 
ment of capitalism. What Lcaiirt’s carc*er illustratcxl most obviously was 
not j>re( ision ol theory but the enormous power irr a c r isis of a leader with 
character and insight, aided by even a small grou]^ of self confident and 
clisciplinc*d meti who are willing relentlessh to follow their convic tiorrs, 
T his surely is a result which no logic can deduce from dialectical material¬ 
ism, unless irrdeed it be the logic of faith. 


GERMAN MARXISM AND RUSSIAN COMMUNISM 

John Pi.amenatz* 


There is a side of Lenin’s teaching which, thougli it adds nothing im¬ 
portant to Marxism and iro longer irrspires the behavior of (he Corrrmunist 
Party, is yet well worth studying lor the irrsight it gives us into the charac¬ 
ter of the greatest revoluiiorrary of our age. Lerrin has beerr called a realist, 
and indeed was orre, and yet was also a Utopian simpler and more crcHlulous 
than most. If we look at The. State and the Rerajlution, perha|)s the most 
often road of all his pamphlets, we can see how narrow the understanding 
and how little (he foresight of the man who, more tharr any othc^r, has 
changed our modern world. 

The State and the Rexxdntion consists of cjuotalions frortr Marx arrd 
Engels so put together and explairred as to justify the revolutionar y ^^arx- 

* KelJovv of Nufficlci College, Oxionl. Author of The Jicx’olutioNcuy MoiK turiil in 
Front 'Ihe selection is liinn |)j>. 240-217 of the hook hy the smne title, puh- 
lishetl f>y l.oiignians. Green & Co., hic., 1954. liy peiitiissioii of the publisher. 
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ism of llic Bolsheviks unci conronncl ull their critics. Hie too ample com- 
mentary on the quotations is a rucle^ defence of the “pure doctrine" against 
the Ma jority socialists in Get main and the Mensheviks in Russia. Lenin’s 
pamphlet seeks to jirovc, against the German Sociai-Demociats, that Marx 
and Kngels never ceased to he revolutionary socialists, but dc^es not offer 
us a coherent theory of the state. On the contrary, it draws attention tc3 
what might otherwise have escaped notice—to the absence of any such 
theor) in the writings of Marx and Engels; it also draws attention to othei 
faults invisible to Lenin, to the* reckless assertions and bad logic of the 
two men who seemed to him (he most profound of thinkers. 

We can find in Lc'nin’s pamphlet aiginnents—as if by anticipation— 
against much that happened in Russia after 1920 and that Trotsky later 
condc*mned. The pam|)hlel is, ol coutse, still printed in Russia and ap- 
ptoved by the authorities, who do not think it dangerous to themselves. 
It is an authori/<‘d text subject to official interpretation, and therefore not 
to be taken literalh. It has proved easy enough tc^ teach the youth ol 
Russia to admire it without drawing Iroin it any inconvenient practical 
consc'C|uetices. I hey are made familiar with it, and the familiarity breeds 
a kind of careless reverc‘ncc‘ not far rcanoved from contempt.- But the fact 
remains that the pamphlet can be taken literally, and that those who so 
take it, if they happen to be Marxists, will soon find themselves looking 
at the Russia of Stalin through the eyes of I’rotsky. 

Marx produced two doc'trinc^s of the state, and would neither explain 
how they are connec ted nor abandon one of them. Me said that the state 
is an instrument of class oppression, and also that it is often a parasitic 
growth on socic?t\, making class oppiTssion possible even whc'n the govern¬ 
ment is not the agent of any class. Lenin accepted both these doctrines 
without noticing that tlicw are incompatible or attempting to adjust them 
to one another. He also acxeiKc'd the theory of Engels that the state emerges 
as soon as there arise in society classes with irreconcilable interests, its 
futiction being to keep the pc*ace between them. Lenin, like Engels, never 
thought it necessary to explain how it is that the peace cannot be kejit 
except by sacrificing the interests of all classes but one to that one class. 
Nor did he exjilain how the keeping of jicxtce within society differs from 

^ Marx was a most luclc and scornful controversialist, and his disciples have mostly 
imitated his manne^rs, whose freedom fiom “hoiirufcois hypocrisy” th(*y have greatly ad- 
inircHl. It seems not to have orctirrc’d to them that discourtesy, by causing men from 
moLives of \anity to defend the indefensible and to vvasie time on irrele\ancies, is a 
serious obstacle in ilie search toi truth. Or if it has occurrc*d to them, they ha\e disre¬ 
garded it in juactice. 

“We, loo, are brought u]) in the same w’a\. When we arc young we are taught to 
admire the sa\ing: “Sell all that thou hast and give to the poor.” When we first hear it. 
it can do us no harm, for we are children with nothing to sell and nothing to give. And 
when we grow’ up, we <]uickl\ discover that the acUiee is impracticable. Lhis process of 
inoculation against the impos.sible virtues, which w'e ought to admire but not to piacii.se. 
is a usual part of nearly all education. Whether it is necessary, the psychologist must 
decide. 
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the conciliation of interests; he merely said, repeating Engels, that the 
function of the state is to keep the peace between “irreconcilable” classes, 
and to keep it in the interest of only one class among them. Lenin had 
fewer doubts than cither of his masters and was never tempted to (juestion 
their assumptions; he therefore never pondered their curious doctrine that, 
though the social classes have irreconcilable (and not merely difl'erent) 
interests, it is somehow possible to keep the peace between them. He 
quietly accepted in the way of doctrine whatever they ottered him, includ¬ 
ing this far from self-evident assumption that to maintain social peace and 
order is not to conciliate interests. For the dilference between these two 
functions he had never a thought to spare."^ 

In The State and the Rcvohition, Lenin repeats, again following 
Engels, that the existence of armies and police forces is proof enough that 
class interests cannot be reconciled. Special instruments must, he thinks, 
be created to maintain the suj^remaev of the ruling class. The alternative 
hypothesis, which is perhaps more plausible, that these instruments were 
first created in the common interest and then enabled those who controlled 
them to become a ruling class, never occurs to him, though he also repeats 
the argument of Engels that the state a rise's out of the nc.'c*d to hold class 
antagonisms in check, a need presumably felt by all the classes and whose 
satisfaction is therefore a common interest. 

On the basis of tins theory of the state—or, rather, of this collection of 

®Interests are not solid things of determinate shnjies, which, like tlie parts of a jig-saw 
puzzle, eitlier can or cannot he fitted into each oilier. How is one man’s interest recon¬ 
ciled with anotlicr’s? There are two worth of iinceitain meaning in this cjiiesiion—“inter¬ 
est” and reconciled.” A man’s interests can siireh he no more ilian the ohjecis of his 
more persistent desires, the things for whose sake he works and makes sacrifictrs; and the 
interests of a class merely tlie ohjecis of the most persistent desires common to ptMsons 
having moie or less the .same status in society. Che interests, whether of individuals or 
cla.sses, very frequently conflict; if one man gels all In- wants another ninsi often get 
less, and so it must also be with classes. How are interests “reconciled”? I'hey are “rec¬ 
onciled,” prestirriably, wlienever the men or cla.sses that pursue them observe the rules 
who.se general ohscrvance is social jieace. How then, if the rules are oli.served, can inter¬ 
ests be irreconcilable? VVe can perhaps say, as many philosophers have done, that the 
more rules are observed hccausc they are felt to lie just, the greater tlu* harmony be¬ 
tween men’s inter(!Sts; and that, conveisely, the inoie ihcw are observed from fear of 
punishment, the Ic^.ss that harmony. 'I his, at least, is a distinction which makes sense; but, 
in that case, what becomes of the “irreconcilable” interests of diflereril classes in a society 
where, say, bourgeois morality prevails? Let us suppose for a moment that some travellers’ 
tales are true, and that American workers really do not mind their emp]o\ers being ten 
or a hundred or even a thousand limes richer than themselvc's, that they would lathcr 
keep their one chance in ten thou.sand of becoming rich than have govcrnmcMits, how-ever 
democratically elected, take over the factories they w’ork in; let us alscj suppose that they 
require no more of governments than that they should lax the rich to give c\eryonc 
modest provision against ill-health, unemployment, and old age. Are their interests and 
those C3f their employers “irreconcilable” still? Wbal could be meant by calling them 
so? When clas.scs are at peace and little force is recjiiired to keep that peace, surely the 
man who calls their interests “incconcilablc” merely betrays his desire that there should 
be disputes where there are none, or that what disputes there arc should l)c more bitter. 
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ideas about the state—Lenin sc*eks to establish as orthodox Marxism two 
propositions neglected or denied by the German Majority Socialists: I. that 
the bourgeois slate and all its instrumcnis must be dcstroved bv the prole¬ 
tariat, and 2. that it is the “dictatorship ol the proletariat** (that is, the 
proletarian and not the bourgeois state) which is destined to “wither away.” 
There are interesting corollaries of these propositions, but they arc the two 
major theses of the pamphlet. . . . 

The bourgeois state must be destroyed because it cannot be used for 
proletarian purposes. Lenin’s assumption is that every ruling class domi¬ 
nates society in its <3wn peculiar w^ay, and therefore recpiires its own po¬ 
litical institutions, its peculiar instruments of government. The bourgeois 
state has a natural tendency to grow stronger and meue elaborate, to become 
an alwTiys fatter parasite feeding on the body of society. It maintains an 
army, a police force and a bureaucratic machine, whose interests cannot 
be those of society as a whole. The bourgeois find it easy to tolerate this 
parasite, because, while it exists, it maintains the conditions of their eco¬ 
nomic and social supremacy. 

The dictatorship of the proletariat, the w’orkers* state or “half-state” 
(as Lenin sometimes called it), is not a growing parasite w^hosc function 
is to maintain the social conditions of class exploitation; it is the instrument 
of the workers and peasants, of the great majority, who use it to destroy the 
last traces of class exploitation. 

It is therefore the dictatorship of the proletariat and not the bourgeois 
state that will wdthcr away. I he wwkers’ state is strongest at the moment 
of its birth, and must from that moment weaken until it dies. Lenin called 
it a “half-state” because its function is not to perpetuate the conditions of 
its own life but to destroy them. It is repressive and therefore a state: but 
it is also the instrument of the great majority. In the wwds of Lenin: 
“Since the majority of the people tlicmselves suppress their ojipressors, a 
‘special force’ for sujipression is no longer necessary! In this sense the 
state begins to wdther away.” In the bourgeois state, the minority exploit 
the majority, and the condition of this exploitation is the growing strength 
of certain instruments of government, of organizations that perpetuate 
themselves because their members have corporate interests of their owm. 
In the proletarian slate the majority suppress the minority, and, being the 
majority, have no need to use for instruments organizations that are self- 
perpetuating and parasitic. On the contrary, the organizations they use 
are democratically controlled, and they gradually disappear as the work of 
suppression is completed. 

Lenin, wdicn he wTotc The State and the RevoUttion, had never had 
even a day’s admitiistrative experience. He had been for years a member 
of the Russian Social-Democratic Party, an undisciplined and quarrelsome 
body, and had later created his own Bolshevik organization; but he had 
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never taken even a subordinate part in government. That is why he could 
write,** only a few months before the Bolshevik revolution, that “the great 
majority of the functions of the old state power have been so simplified 
and can be reduced to such simple operations of registration, filing and 
checking, that they can be easily performed by every literate person.’' Lenin 
believed that capitalism makes the tasks of government easier. Why, then, 
has the bourgeois state become so massive? Lenin's answer is that successive 
revolutions have made it so: that the parasite has fed on its host and is 
swollen with its blood. This was the simple answer that satisfied Lenin 
in 1917, when he still refused to believe that the spread of industry makes 
society so complex that only a large, varied and highiv trained adminis¬ 
tration can control it. “We ourselves,'' he said, “the workers, shall organize 
large-scale production on the basis of what ca|)italism has ahead) cre¬ 
ated ... we shall reduce the role of state officials to a simple carrying out 
of our instructions as responsible, revocable, and modestly paid ‘man- 
ageis.' . . . Overthrcjw the capitalists . . . smash the bureaucratic machine 
of the modern state—and you will have a mc'chanism of the highest techni¬ 
cal eejuipment, free from the parasite, caj)able of being operated by the 
workers themselves, who will hire their own technicians, managers and 
bookkeepers, and pay them all—as, indeed, all state officials in general— 
ordinary w'orkmen’s wages." Only a Bolshevik could have been so innocent 
in the summci cjf 1917. 

The German Social-Democrats, of course, knew^ better. Ihey had out¬ 
grown Marxism, (hough not the vanity that made them cling to their 
reputations as leading ISfarxists. 1 hey had hitherto not needed to reject 
the incnx* irresponsible utterances of Marx and Engels; it had been enough 
to take little notice c^f them. But wdth the Bolsheviks in the ascendant, and 
their own extremists restive, the\ had learnt to dislike w9iat they had previ¬ 
ously ignored. Above all, they had come to dislike the phrase “the dictator¬ 
ship of the proletariat," and now w^anled to minimize its importance. Ex¬ 
perience had taught them that the bourgc*ois stale is not mcuely an instru¬ 
ment of class oppression, that it is ncU a mere parasite feeding on the 
social body, that the departments of the state established by the old society 
would he necessary to the new^ cjne; they knew, in short, what we all know 
when we have no sj)ecial motive for refusing to admit the obvious; they 
knew that the gcjvernment of modern industrial society is altogether too 
difficult to be entrusted to [)crsons not specially trained for it. They knewv 
that direct rule by the workers is impossible, and that the most to be hoped 
for is as much resjxmsibility to them as the devices of democracy will allows 
The administrative machine must not be smashed; it must be preserved 
and adaj)ted to new uses. For without it socialism is impossible—socialism 

* Ttic explanation falls short ol the truth, fn matters so simple common sense can 
enlighten us even when \\v have no experience. Such blindness as Lenin’s is the effect 
not of inexperience but of devotion to false doctrines. 
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which rc-<juiics so great an inicivciition ol public authority in the daily 
business ol our lives. . . . 

Ji is odd that Matx’s deseiipiion ol the (loininune, his disingenuous 
account ol a government insjurtxl by the doctrines ol his great rival 
Proudhon, should have been the stone that bioke in two the great inter¬ 
national socialist niovenic'nt most of whose leaders called tliemsclvc^s Marx¬ 
ists. What is less odd—for nothing is mote usual than that men’s actions 
should give the lie to their doctrines—is that, within a year or two ol wtit- 
ing Thr Stair rnul thr Rrvolation, l.enin should have prov^ed that Kautsky 
was right altc*r all. Le nin soon found himself obliged to establish a highly 
centrali/ed administrative machine* in Russia, finding that he could not 
gove'in without it. The constitution ol the new' bolshevik slate w'as lederal, 
but that federalism was a mere* j)retence; all teal power bc*longcd to the 
closelv elisc iplinecl Clommunist Part\. Most ol the old departmemts of state 
were brought to lile again, albeit uiidcT new' names; and the political 
police were soon more active than they iiad been under the Tsars. 





Chapter 6 

Ends and Means 


The ultimate end envisaged by Marx of a stateless, classless society, 
*'xchcn, along xoith the all-round development of individuals, the productive 
forces too haxie grotioi, and all the springs of social wealth arc flowing 
more freely,'* from which there xcill have vanished all fiecd for organized 
force, and in which men will be content to contribute to society in ac¬ 
cordance with their abilities and be rewarded according to need—hoieeuer 
Utopian and visionary, and, in the minds of some, undesirable—is of un¬ 
doubted nobility. It is an end ivhich revolutionary anarchists and evo¬ 
lutionary socialists, as well as Communists, accept. 

Even the more immediate theoretical end of the Comxnunist philoso¬ 
phy, that is, socialism—ozvnership in common of the basic means of pro¬ 
duction and distribution and a planned economy—finds support among 
many reformists, Christian socialists, and others. 

A major distinguishing characteristic of the Communist Party lies in 
the means it was prepared to and did in fact use and justify to seize and hold 
power. In State and Revolution, Lenin, it will be recalled, insisted upon 
''the necessity of fostering among the masses** the belief that "the replace¬ 
ment of the bourgeois by the proletarian state is impossible without a 
violent revolution.** {In this, he explicitly rejected Marx*s "exceptional- 
ism.** Marx had said in 1872—a position later echoed by Engels—that "we 
do not deny that there are certain countries, such as the United Slates and 
England . . . in which the workers may hope to secure their ends by peace¬ 
ful means.**) 

Apart from Lenin*s belief that capitalist power made violent prole¬ 
tarian revolution necessary, he insisted, in general, "that morality is xoholly 
subordinated to the interests of the class stxuggle of the proletariat**—a 
position that xvas more fully developed and thecjretically justified by Trot¬ 
sky in Their Morals and Ours. The far-reaching implications and conse¬ 
quences of the Leninist view of the relation of ends and means arc dis¬ 
cussed by Morris Raphael Cohen and Harold ]. Laski. 
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PnrcnthctiraUy, reference must be made to the contemporary views of 
the Soviet leadership on the necessity for violent revolution to overturn 
capitalism and achierfc socialism—although ohxnously these had no bearing 
on the tactics pursued in the Uolshexuk rexiolution or on the theoretical 
position for years thereafter. In his Report for the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party to the 20th Congress, in February, 19^6^ Khrushchev 
stated, in pertinent part, as folloios: 

In connection with the radical clianges it) the world arena new prospects are 
also opening up in respect to the transition of countries and nations to soMalisni. 
. . . It is probable that more forms of transition to socialism will appear. Moreover, 
the im}>lementation of these forms need not be associated with civil war under all 
circumstantes. . . . 

I'here is no doubt that in a number of capitalist countries the violent over¬ 
throw of the dictatorship of the bc)urgeoisie and the sharp aggravation of class 
struggle connected with this are inecitable. lUu the* forms of social revolution vary. 
It is nrjt true that we regard violence and civil w'ar as the only way to remake 
society. . , . Leninism t(‘aches us that the ruling class will not surrender its power 
voluntarily. And the greater or lesser degree of intensity which the struggle may 
assume, the use or the non-use of violence in the transition to socialism depends on 
the lesistance of the c'xjjloitcTs, on whether the ex])loiting class itself resorts to 
violence, rather than on the proletariat. 

In this connection the (juestion arises of w^hethcr it is possible to go over to 
socialism by using parliamentary means. No such course was open to the Russian 
liolsheviks, who were the first to eflect this transition. . . . Since then, hov/ever, the 
historical situation has undergone radical changes wdiich make possible' a new 
a])proach to the cjuestion. The forces of socialism and democracy have growai im¬ 
measurably throughout the world, and capitalism has become much weakt'r. 'The 
mighty camp of socialism w’ith its population of over 900 million is growing and 
gaining in strength. Its gigantic internal forceps, its decisive advantages over 
capitalism, are being increasingly revealed from day to day. Scx.ialism has a great 
power of attrac tion for the workers, peasants, and intellectuals of all countries. The 
ideas of socialism are indeed coming to dominate the minds of all toiling hu¬ 
manity. . . . 

In these circumstances the wwking class, by rallying around itself the toiling 
peasantry, the intelligentsia, all ]jatriotic forces, and resolutely repulsing the of)- 
portunist elements wdio arc incapable of giving up the policy of compromise with 
the capitalists and landlords, is in a jiosition to defeat the reactionary forces 
opposed to the popular interest, to capture a stable majority in |>arliameiU, and 
transform the latter from an organ of bourgeois democracy into a genuine instru¬ 
ment of the people’s will. ... In the countries where cajiitalism is still strong and 
has a huge military and police apparatus at its disposal, the reactionary forces will 
of course inevitably offer serious resistance. There the transition to socialism will 
be attendetd by a sharp class, revolutionary struggle. 

Whether the present position of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party of the Soxiiet Union represents a decisive break xeith Lenin on 
the necessity for violent overthroxo of capitalism has been controverted. 
There arc those who believe that the Communists are convinced of the 
superiority of socialism and of its ultimate appeal, that they appreciate the 
dangers of ivar, and therefore arc prepared to eschew revolutionary methods. 
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On the other JiOucL typical of an opposing viexv is that of Stefan T. Possony 
who wrote: 

1 lu* (ioniTnunists ditl not forswear violentc at all, provided you <>o to the 
troul^le of reading; llu' fine print. . . . 1 he nt'ed lor tiu* ajjplitalion of violerue 
against bourgeois nations with stionj; military and police lorce was reaninned. On 
the assumption that the (Communists will not siuited in talking the Ihiited States 
into dismantlini; its se(urit\ fones. this (ountrv will reinain a strong; ])ower. Henc(‘ 
it will have to be suljjetted to xioleme—or els(‘ the world re\olution will have to be 
called oil. 1 he (Communists continue to proda.m that the revolution will occur. 
Hence il lo.^ic means ainthint;, no!i\iolent methods of resolution, w'hile jierhaps 
feasible in some countries without military and police lorces, are not applicable to 
the United States. 


COMMUNIST ETHICS 

V. 1. ITMN* 


First oi all, I shall deal liete with the cjiiestion ol C'onimunist ethics. 

You must train Noursclvcs to be (lonnnunists. The task ol (he Youn^ 
(x)nimunist League is to organise its piaclical activity in such a manner 
that in studying, in organising and <onsolidating itsell, and in fighting on, 
it will be training itsell and all those who regard it as their leader. It 
wall thus be training Comriiunists. '! he whole work ol training, (‘ducating, 
and instructing the present-day youth must be directed towards imbuing 
tlicm with Communist ethics. 

But is there such a thing as Communist ethics? Is there such a thing 
as Communist morality? Ol course there is. It is lrec|uently asserted that we 
have no ethics, and very frecjuently the bourgeoisie makes the charge that 
we Caiminunists dean all moiality. I hat is one ol their melliods of confus¬ 
ing the issue, of throwing dust into tlie e\es of the workers and peasants. 

In what sense dcj wc* deny ethics, morals? 

In the sense in which they are j>reachecl by the boingeoisie, wliich 
deduces these morals lioin god’s commandments. Of course, we say that we 
do not believe in god. We know^ perlcatiy well that the clergy, the landlords, 
and the bourgeoisie all c lainied to speak in the name c)f god, in order to 
protect their owai intetests as exploiters. Or, instead of dcxlucing their 
etliics from the commandments of morality, from the commandments of 
god, they deduced them from idealistic or semi-idealistic |)lnases which in 
substance were always very similar to divine cominandments. 

W^e deny all moiality taken lioin superhuman or non-class conceptions. 

* I'loni a speech clelixerecl at the f liiul All Russian (Congress of the Young (IcJin- 
iiiunisi League of the Soviet Ltiioii on (Jctobei 2, 1920. 
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We say that this is a deception, a swindle, a befogp^ing of (he minds of lhc‘ 
workers and jieasants in the interesis of the landlords and capitalists. 

Wc say that onr morality is wholly subordinated to the intetests of the 
class-stniggle ol the proletariat. We deduce our morality from the facts 
and needs of the class-struggle of the proletariat. 

1 he old society was based on the oppression of all the workers and 
peasants by the landlords and capitalists. W'e had to destroy this society. 
We had to overthrow these landowners and capitalists. But to do this, 
organisation was ne cessary. God could not create such organisation. 

Such organisation could only be created by the factories and woi k- 
shops, only b\ the liaiiucl proletariat, awakened from its former slumbei. 
Only whc'u this class had come into existence did the mass movement 
commence which led to what wc have to-day—to the victory of the prole¬ 
tarian revolution in one of the weakest countries in the world—a country 
which fcjr three years has resisted the attacks of the bourgeoisie of the whole 
world. Wc sec how the proletarian revolution is growing all over the whole 
world. And we can say now, on the basis of experience, that only the jiro 
letariat could have created that compact force which is carrying along with 
it the once disunited and disorganised peasantry—a force which has with¬ 
stood all the attacks of all the exploiters. Only this class can hcl|) (he toiling 
masses tcj unite their forces, to close their ranks, to establish and build up 
a definitely Oimmunist society and finally to comjilete it. 

That is why Ave say that a morality taken from outside of human society 
does not exist for us; it is a fraud. For us morality is subordinated to the 
interests of the proletarian class-struggle. 


THEIR MORALS AND OURS 

Leon Trotsky* 


This essay teas Trotsky^s reply to the charge that Stalin, Lenin, and 
Trotsky were equally amoral. It was published in 1^38 in America. “WriL 
ten as a polemic at a particular time*' according to its editor, Trotsky's 
pamphlet is ufiquestionably one of his enduring contributions to Marxism. 
It is the first systematic exposition of the Marxist conceptioji of the re¬ 
lation between means and ends as a dialectical interrelation." It is probably 
true that although Trotsky was then in exile from the U.S.S.R.—his attack 
on Stalin and Stalinism apart—his justification of Bolshevik ''amorality" 
would be found unexceptional by the Communist leaders. 

* The selection is from Their Morals and Ours (Mexico: Pioneer Publishers Co.), 
passim. By permission of the publisher. 
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This pamphlet zvas xuritten majiy years after the Revolution, But dur- 
the ei'vil aud interuatioual rear that folloxved, Trotsky zerote The Defence 
of Ten oi ism ((o/nplcted May, T>20). There he gave expression to some 
of the ideas he zras later to develop more fully and systematically, inter 
alia, "''The rex^olution does require of the revolutionary class that it should 
attain its end by all znethods at its disposal—if necessary, by an armed 
rising: if required, by terrorism and ''Terror can be very efficient against 
a reactionary cla^s xehich does not zoant to leave the scene of operations.** 

Boui2:e<3is evolutionism halls impotcntly at the threshold of historical 
society because it does not wish to acknowledge the driving force in the 
evolutif)!! of social forms: the class struggle. Morality is one of the ideo¬ 
logical functions in this struggle. The ruling class forces its ends upon 
society and hahiiuates it into considering all those means which contradict 
its ends as immoral. 1 hat is the chief function of official morality. It 
pursues the idea of the “greatest possible happiness” not for the majority 
but for a small and ever diminishing minority. Such a regime could not 
have endured for even a week through force alone. It needs the cement of 
morality. The produciion of this cement constitutes the profession of the 
petty-bourgeois theoreticians and moralists. I hey radiate all the colors of 
the rainbow but in the final analysis remain apostles of slavery and sub¬ 
mission. 


“\rORAL PRECEPTS OBLIGATORY UPON AlAJ* 

Whoever docs not care to return to Moses, Christ or Mohammed; who¬ 
ever is not satisfied with eclectic hodge-podges must acknowledge that 
morality is a product of social development; that there is nothing immuta¬ 
ble about it; that it serves social interests; that these interests arc contra¬ 
dictory; that morality more than any other form of ideology has a class 
character. 

But do not elementary moral precepts exist, worked out in the develop¬ 
ment of mankind as a whole and indispensable for the existence of every 
collective body? Undoubtedly .such precepts exist but the extent of their 
action is extremely limited and unstable. Norms “obligatory upon all” 
become the less forceful the sharper the character assumed by the class 
struggle, llie highest form of the class struggle is civil war which explodes 
into mid-air all moral tics between the hostile classes. 

Under “normal” conditions a “normal” man observes the command¬ 
ment: “Thou shalt not killl” But if he kills under exceptional conditions 
for self-defense, the jury acquits him. If he falls victim to a murderer, the 
court will kill the murderer. The necessity of courts as well as that of self- 
defense, flows from antagonistic interests. In so far as the state is concerned, 
in peaceful times it limits itself to legalized killings of individuals so that 
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in time of war it may transform the “obligatory'' commandment, “Thou 
shalt not kill!" into its opposite. The most “humane" governments, which 
in peaceful times “detest" war, proclaim during war that the highest duty 
of their armies is the extermination of the greatest possible number of 
people. . . . 

This vacuity in the norms obligatory upon all arises from the fact 
that in all decisive questions people feel their class membership considerably 
more profoundly and more directly than their membership in “society." 
I'he norms of “obligatory" morality are in reality filled with class, that is, 
antagonistic content. The moral norm becomes the more categoric the less 
it is “obligatory upon all." The solidarity of workers, especially of strikers 
or barricade fighters, is incomparably more “categoric" than human soli¬ 
darity in general. 

The bourgeoisie, which far surpasses the proletariat in the complete¬ 
ness and irreconcilability of its class consciousness, is vitally interested in 
imposing its moral philosophy upon the exploited masses. It is exactly for 
this purpose that the concrete norms of the bourgeois catechism are con¬ 
cealed under moral abstractions patronized by religion, philosoi)hy, or that 
hybrid which is called “common sense." The appeal to abstract noims is 
not a disinterested philosophic mistake but a necessary element in the 
mechanics of class deception. The exposure of this deceit which retains the 
tradition of thousands of years is the first duty of a proletarian revo¬ 
lutionist. . . . 

THE CRISIS IN DEMOCRATIC MORALITY 

. . . At the extreme left wing of the “left" fraternity stands a small 
and politically completely insignificant grouping of German emigres who 
publish the paper Neuer Weg (The New Road). Let us bend down lower 
and listen to these “revolutionary” indicters of Bolshevik amoralism. In a 
tone of ambiguous pseudo praise the Neuer Weg proclaims that the Bolshe¬ 
viks are distinguished advantageously from other parties by their absence 
of hypocrisy—they openly declare what others quietly apply in fact, that 
is, the principle: “the end justifies the means." But according to the con¬ 
victions of Neuer Weg such a “bourgeois” precept is incompatible with a 
“healthy socialist movement." “Lying and worse are not permissible means 
of struggle, as Lenin still considered." The word “still" evidently signifies 
that Lenin did not succeed in overcoming his delusions only because he 
failed to live until the discovery of The New Road, 

In the formula, "lying and worse," “worse" evidently signifies—vio¬ 
lence, murder, and so on, since under equal conditions violence is worse 
than lying; and murder—the most extreme form of violence. We thus 
come to the conclusion that lying, violence, murder arc incompatible with 
a “healthy socialist movement." What, however, is our relation to revo- 
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lutioii? Civil war is the most severe of all forms of war. 11 is umhiiikablc 
not only without violence against tertiary figures but, under contempc^rary 
technicjue, without killing old men, old w’omen and children. Must one be 
reminded of Spain? The onlv possible answer of the “li iends” of republican 
Spain sounds like this: Cavil war is bet!c*r than fascist slavery. But this 
cornpletch correct answer merelv signific*s that llie rud (d(‘mocrac:y or 
socialism) justifies, under c:ertain conditions, such means as violence and 
murder. Not to speak about lies! Without lic‘s war w'ould be as unim¬ 
aginable as a machine without oil. In order to safc*guard even the session 
of the Cortes (ITbniarv 1, 19.18) from fascist bombs the Barcelona govern¬ 
ment several times deliberately deceived journalists and their own popu¬ 
lation. Could it have acted in any other wa\? Whoever ac(ej)ts the end: 
victory o\ei Branco, must accept the mc*ans: civil war with its wake of 
honors and crimes. 

But, after all, do not lying and violence “in themselves” wairant con¬ 
demnation? OI course, even as does the class soc iet\ winch generates them. 
A society without social contradictions will naturally be a society without 
lic^s and violence. Ilowcwer tliere is no way ol building a bridge to that 
society save b\ revolutionary, that is, violent means. The resolution itscil 
is a [)roduct ol class society and of necessity bears its traits. From the point 
of view of “eternal truths” revolution is of course “anti-moral.” But this 
iiiereK means that idealist moralitv is counter-revolutionary, that is, in the 
.service of the exj)loiters. 

“Civil Avar,” Avill perhaps rc*spond the philosophei caught unawares, “is 
however a sad exception. But in ])eaceful times a healthy socialist mo\e 
ment should manage without violence and King.” Such an answer however 
represents nothing less than a pathetic evasion. There is no impervious 
demarcation between “pc*aceful” class struggle and revolution. Every strike 
embodies in an unexpanded form all the elements of civil war. Each side 
stri\es to impress the opponent with an exaggerated j)iciure of its resolutc*- 
ness to struggle and its material resources, d hrough their press, agents, and 
spies the capitalists labor to frighten and demoralize the strikers. From 
their side, the Avorkers' pickets, wdiere jxTsuasion docs not avail, are com- 
|)elled to resort to force. 1 Iius “hing and worse” are an inseparable part of 
the class struggle even in its most elementary form. It remains to be added 
that the very conception of IrutJt and lie. w^as born of social contradic- 
ticjns. . . . 

THE “AMORALISM” OF LENIN 

Tlie Russian “Social Revolutionaries” were always the most moral 
individuals: essentially they were composed of ethic:s alone, d'his did not 
prevent them, however, at the time of revolution from deceiving the Russian 
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pt*as;ints. In (lie Parisian or^an of Kerensky, (hat very ethical socialist who 
was the loreriinner ol Stalin in nianuhn luring sjiurious accusal ions against 
(he Bolsheviks, another old “Social Rc volulionary” /c^n/inov writes: “Lenin, 
as is known, taught (hat lor tiie sake ol gaining tlie desired ends commu¬ 
nists can, and sometimes must resort to all sorts of devices, maruruvres and 
subterluge’ . . (Nnif Russia. February 17, j). 8). From (his they 

diaw the ritualistic: conclusion: Stalinism is the tiatural olisjiring ol Lenin¬ 
ism. 

FInlortunately, the ctJiical indicter is not (‘ven capable ol cjuoting hon¬ 
estly. Lenin said: “It is necessarv to be able ... to resoi t to all sorts ol 
devices, manceuvres, and illegal methods, to evasion and subterluge. vi or- 
dcr to prurimic iuto the trade unions, to remain in them, and to carry on 
connnunist work in them at all costs/* The necessity lor ewasion and 
mano'uvres, according to I.enin’s explanation, is called lorth by tlie fact 
that the relormisl bureaucracy, betraving the workers to capital, bails revo¬ 
lutionists, persecutes them, and even lesorts to turnitig the bourgeois police 
upon them. “MaiKeuvres" and “subteiluge” ate in this case only methods 
ol valid sell-delense against the perfidious tcilormist bineaucracy. . . . 

Norman J’homas speaks about “that sttange (oumiunist amorality in 
which nothing matters but tlie party and its power” (Socialist Call. March 
12, 1988, p. 5). ... In the eyes ol I’homas and his kind the pany is only 
a scTondary instrument lor electoral combinations and other similar uses, 
not more. Flis jiersonal life, interests, ties, moral criteria exist outside the 
jxirty. With hostile astonishment he looks down upon the Bolshevik to 
whom the party is a wea])on lor the revolulionar\ reconstruction of society, 
including also its morality. To a revolutionary Marxist there can be no 
ccjntradiction between personal morality and the interc^sts ol the party, since 
the party embodies in his consciousnc'ss the very highest tasks and aims of 
mankind. It is naive to imagine that Thomas has a higher understanding 
ol iimrality than the Marxists, He metely has a base conception of the 

The clei ks of the ruling classes call the organi/c*rs ol this party “amoral- 
ists.” in the eyes ol conscious woikers this accusation carries a complimen¬ 
tary character. It signifies: Lenin reluscxl to recognize moial norms estab¬ 
lished by slave-owners lor their slaves and never observed by the slave¬ 
owners themselves; he called upon the proletariat to extend the class 
struggle into the moral sj^heie too. Whoever fawns belore precepts eslab- 
lishcxl by the enemy will never vanejuish that enemy! 

The “amoralism" of Lenin, that is, his rejection of supra-class morals, 
did not liindcr him from remaining faithful to one and the same ideal 
throughout his whole life; from devoting his whole being to the cause ol 
the oppressed; frcmi displaying the highest conscientiousness in the sphere 
of ideas and the highest fearlessness in the sphere of action; from maintain- 
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ing an attitude untainted by the least superiority to an “ordinary” worker, 
to a defenseless woman, to a child. Does it not seem that “amoralism” in 
the given case is only a pseudonym for higher human morality? . . . 


DIALECTICAL INTERDEPENDENCE OF END AND MEANS 

A means can be justified only by its end. But the end in its turn needs 
to be justified, f rom the Marxist point of view, which expresses the histori¬ 
cal interests of the proletariat, the end is justified if it leads to increasing 
the power of man over nature and to the abolition of the power of man 
over man. 

“We are to understand then that in achieving this end anything is per¬ 
missible?” sarcastically demands the Philistine, demonstrating that he under¬ 
stood nothing. I'hat is permissible, we answer, which really leads to the 
liberation of mankind. Since this end can be achieved only through revolu¬ 
tion, the liberating morality of the jiroletariat of necessity is endowcxl with 
a revolutionary character. It irreconcilably counteracts not only religious 
dogma but all kinds of idealistic fetishes, these philosophic gendarmes of 
the ruling class. It deduces a rule for conduct from the laws of the develop¬ 
ment of society, thus primarily from the class struggle, this hiw of all law\s. 

“Just the same,” the moralist continues to insist, “does it mean that 
in the class struggle against capitalists all means are permissible: lying, 
frame-up, betrayal, murder, and so on?” Permissible and obligatory are 
those and only those means, we answer, wiiich unite the revolutionary pro¬ 
letariat, fill their hearts with irreconcilable hostility to ojipression, teach 
them contempt for official morality and its democratic echoers, imbue them 
wdth consciousness of their owm historic mission, raise their courage and 
spirit of self-sacrifice in the struggle. Precisely from this it flows that not 
all means are jiermissible. When we say that the end justifies the means, 
then f(;r us the conclusion follow^s that the great revolutionary end spurns 
those base means and ways which set one part of the working class against 
other parts, or attempt to make the masses fiappy without their participa¬ 
tion; or lower the faith of the masses in themselves and their organization, 
replacing it by worship for the “leaders.” Primarily and irreconcilably, 
revolutionary morality rejects servility in relation to the bourgeoisie and 
haughtiness in relation to the toilers, that is, those characteristics in which 
petty-bourgeois pedants and moralists arc thoroughly steeped. 

These criteria do not, of course, give a ready answer to the question as 
to what is permissible and what is not permissible in each separate case. 
There can be no such automatic answers. Problems of revolutionary moral¬ 
ity are fused with the problems of revolutionary strategy and tactics. The 
living experience of the movement under the clarification of theory provides 
the correct answer to these problems. . . . 

Two classes decide the fate of modern society: the imperialist hour- 
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geoisic and the proletariat. The last resource of the bourgeoisie is fascism, 
which replaces social and historical criteria with biological and zoological 
standards so as thus to Iree itself from any and all restrictions in the struggle 
for capitalist ]>ropeity. Civilization can be saved only by the socialist revo¬ 
lution. To accomplish the overturn, the proletariat needs all its strength, 
all its resolution, all its audacity, passion and ruthlcssness. Above all it 
must be completely free from the fictions of n^ligion, “democracy” and 
transcendental morality—the spiritual chains forged by the enemy to tame 
and enslave it. Only that which prepares the complete and final overthrow 
of imperialist bestiality is moral, and nothing else. The welfare of the 
revolution—that is the supreme law! . . . 


WHY I AM NOT A COMMUNIST 

Morris Raphael Cohen* 


What distinguishes present-day Caimmunists is not . . . their professed 
ultimate goal or their analysis of our economic ills, but their jiolitical rem¬ 
edy or program—to wit, the seizure of power by armed rebellion and the 
setting up of a dictatorship by the leaders of the Camimunist Par»'.y. To be 
sure, this dictatorshiji is to be in the name of the proletariat, just as the 
fascist dictatorship is in the name of the whole nation. But such verbal 
tricks cannot hide the brute facts of tyrannical suppression necessarily in¬ 
volved in all dictatorsliip. f'e^r the wielders of dictatotial power arc few, 
they are seldom if ever themselves toilers, and they can maintain their power 
only by ruthlessly suppressing all expression of popular dissatisfaction with 
their rule. And where there is no freedcmi of discussion, there is no freedom 
of thought. 

Hiis program of civil war, dictatorship, and the illiberal or fanatically 
intolerant spirit which war psychology always engenders may bring more 
miseries than thexse that the CJommunisls seek to remove; and the argu¬ 
ments to prove that such war is desirable or inevitable seem to me patently 
inadequate. 

Ccjinmunists ignore the historic truth that civil wars are much more 
destructive of all that men hold dearest than arc wars between nations; and 
all the arguments that they use against the latter, including the “war to end 
war,” are much more cogent against civil wars. Wars between nations are 

•Late J’rofessor of Philosophy. The City College of New York. President of the 
American Philosophical Association, 1929. Author of J<ca.\on and Nalure; Laxc and the 
Social Order; Faith of a Liberal; and other works. I hc selection is from Morris Raphael 
Cohen, “Why J Am Not a ( omiminist.” Modern Monthly (Apiil, 1934), Vol. 8, No. 3. 
Reprinted witlt permi.ssion of the administrators of the estate of Morris Raphael Cohen, 
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nec(‘ssaiily rcstn’ctccl in scope anti tlo not pi(‘vcnl—to a Iiinilc‘tl extent they 
even stimulate—to-opeie.tion within a community, lint civil wars neces¬ 
sarily tlislocate all existing social organs and leave us with little social caj)i- 
tal or machinery to rebuild a better society. I1ie hatreds which Iratricidal 
wars develop arc moie jjcrsistent and destructive than those developed by 
wars that terminate in treaties or agreements. 

Having lived under the tyranny of the C/ar, I cannot and do not cotf 
derrin all revolutions, but the success and benefits of any revolution depend 
on the extent to which—like the American Rewolulion of 1771), the French 
Revolution of 178^1, and the anti-C^/arisl Resolution ol March 1917—it ap- 
j)ioximates national unanimity in the cooperatIon ol diverse classes. AVnu n 
armed uprisings have* been undertaken by single ()p|)rc‘ssc’cl classes, as in the' 
levolt ol the gladialoi s in Rome, the \ at ions |)C'asanl revolts in England, 
Germany, attd Russia, the Flench Commune ol 1S71, or the Moscow’ uj) 
rising of 1905, they have left a de]>lorabl\ monotonous record of bloody 
massacres and oppiossive leaction. Hie idea that armed rebellion is the 
only or the always ell(‘cli\C‘ c urc* lor social ills seems to me no better than the 
old superstilion ol mcrlic val mcxlicine that blood-ietting is the only and the 
sovereign remedy loi all bodily ills. 

Communists may leel that the benefits of the Revolution of 1917 out¬ 
weigh all the terrific hardships w’hich the Russian jieople have suffered 
since then. But reasonable people in America will do well to demand better 
evidence than has yet been olleied that they can im|nc)ve their lot by 
blindly imitating Russia, Russian breadlines, and famine witliout bread¬ 
lines, are certainly not priina fade imj)rovemen(s over American conditions. 
[Editor’s note: Fhe article was written in 19.51.] .\t best a revolution is a 
rc'grettable means to bring about gieatcr human welfare. It always un¬ 
leashes the foues that thri\e in disoider, the brutal exc'cutions, im]>rison- 
ments, and, wiiat is even worse, the sordid spying that undermines all feel¬ 
ing of personal security. I hese forces, once let loose*, are diliicult to control 
and they tend to ]x*rj)etuate themselves. Jf, therefore, human w'ell-being, 
rather than mere destruction, is our aim, we must be as critically-minded 
in considering the conseejuences of armed revolution as in considering tlie 
evils of the existing regime. 

One of the reasons tlial lead Communists to ignore I lie terrific destruc¬ 
tion which armed rebellion must bring about is the conviction that “the 
revolution” is inevitable. In this they follow Marx, who, dominated by the 
Hegelian dialectic, regarded the victory of the proletariat over the bour¬ 
geoisie as inevitable, so that all that human effort can hope to ac hieve is ‘‘to 
shorten and lessen the biith pangs” of the new^ order. 1 here is, how^ever, 
very little scientific value in tin's dialectic argument, and many Communists 
are quite ready to soft-pedal it and admit that .some human mistake or mis¬ 
step might lead to the triumph of fascism. The truth is that the dialectic 
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mclhod which Marx inherited from Hegel and Schclling is an outgrowth 
of speculations carried on in theologic seminaries, d'he “system” of produc¬ 
tion takes the place ol the councils or the mills of the gods. Such Oriental 
fatalism has little support in the spirit and method of modern science. Let 
us thereJote leave the pjctendc‘d dialectic pi end and examine tlie conten¬ 
tion on an historical basis. 

Historically, the* argument is put thus: When did any class give up its 
power without a blooch struggle? As in most rhetorical ejuestions, the 
([uestioner does not stop lor an answer, assuming that his ignorance is con¬ 
clusive as to the facts. Now, it is not difficult to give instances of ruling 
(lasses giving up theii soveieignty without armed resistance, d’he English 
landed aristocracy did it in the Reform Hill of 1S32; and the Russian no¬ 
bility did it in ISh.i when they freed their serfs, though history shewed 
clearly that in this way not only their political powei but tludr very cxist- 
c‘nce w^as doomed (lor money income has nevei been so s(‘cure as direx t reve¬ 
nue from the land, and life in cities rcxluced the absolute number of noble 
families). In our own country, the old seaboard aristocracy, w'hich put over 
the United States Constitution and controlled the government up tc^ the 
Jacksonian era, offered no armed resistance when the backwoods farmers 
outvoted them and removed church and i)roperty cjualificaiions for olfice 
and for the franchise. 

lUit it is not necessary to multiph such instances. It is more important 
to observe that histCMy docfs not show that am clrfss ever gained ifs enfran- 
chiseiiienl thiough a bloody rebellion carried out l>y its own unaided efforts. 
Wdien ruling classes arc overthrow ii it is generally by a combination of 
groups that have risen to power onlv after a long ])rocess. For the parties 
to a rebellion canned succeed unless thc‘y have inoie resources than the estab¬ 
lished regime. Thus the ascendancy ol the Frencli bourgeoisie was aided 
by the royal jjower which Richelieu and Ciolbcat used in the seventeenth 
century to transform the latuled batons into dependent courtiers. Even so, 
the ETench Revolution of 1789 would have been im))ossible without the 
co-operation of the jxxisantry, whose opposition to theit ancient seigneurs 
was strengthened as the latter c(*ased to be independent rulers of the land. 
I his is in a measure also true of the supposedly purely Communist Revolu¬ 
tion in Russia. EOr in that revolution, too, the peasantry had a much 
greater share than is ordinarily assumed. Alter all, the amount of laTided 
communal property (that of the crown, the church, etc.) which w^as changed 
by the }>easants into individual ownershij) may have been greater than the 
amount of private pro[)erty made communal by the Soviet regime. E.ven 
the system of collective fauns is, after all. a return to the old fiiir .system, 
using modern machineiy. 1 lie success of the Russian Revolutioi; was 
largely due to the latullords’ agents who, in their endeavor to restore the 
rule of the landlords threw' the })easantry into the arms of the Holshevists, 
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Indeed, the strictly Marxian economics, with its ideology of surplus-value 
due to the ownershij) of the means of production, is inherently inapplicable 
to the case of the j)easant who cultivates his own piece of ground. 

Even more important, however, is it to note that no amount of repeti¬ 
tion can make a truth of tlie tlogma that the capitalist class alone rules this 
countr\ and like the Almighty can do what it pleases. It wovdd be folly to 
cleny that, as individuals or as a class, capitalists have more than their pro- 
jx)rti()nate share of inllnence in the government, and that they have exer¬ 
cised it unintelligently and with dire results. But it is e^qually absurd to 
maintain that they have governed or can govern without the co-operation 
of the farmers and the inlluential middle classes. None of our recent con¬ 
stitutional amendments—not the income-tax amendment, not the })opular 
election of the United Stales Senators, not woman suffrage, neither prohibi¬ 
tion nor its repeal—nor any other major bit of legislation can be said to 
have been imposed on our country in the interests of the capitalist class. 
The fanners, who despite mortgages still cling to the private ownership of 
their land, are actually the dominant political group even in industrial 
states like New York, Pennsylvania, and Illinois. 

The Clommunist division of mankind into workingmen and capitalists 
suffers from the fallacy of simplism. Our social structure and effective class 
divisions arc much more complicated. As the productivity of machinery 
increases, the middle classes increase rather than decrease. Hence a pro¬ 
gram based entirely on the supposed exclusive interests of the proletariat 
has no reasonable ))ros})ect. Any real tlireat of an armed uprising will only 
strengthen the reactionaries, who are not less intelligent than the (Commu¬ 
nist leaders, understand just as well how to reach and influence our pcoj)le, 
and have more amj)le means for organization. If our working classes find 
it difficult to learn what their true interests arc and do not know how to 
control their representatives in the government and in the trade unions, 
there is little prospect that they will be able to control things better during 
a rebellion or during the ensuing dictatorship. 

If the history of the past is any guide at all, it indicates that real im¬ 
provements in the future will come like the improvements of the past— 
namely, through co-operation among different gremps, each of which is wise 
tjnough to see the necessity of ctmipromising with tliose with whom we have 
to live together and whom we cannot or do not wish to exterminate. 

I know that this notion ^)f compromise or of taking counsel as the least 
wasteful way of adjusting differences is regarded as hopelessly anticjuated 
and bourgeois, but I do not believe that the ideas of so-called Utopian so¬ 
cialists have really been refuted by those who arrogate the epithet “scien¬ 
tific” to themselves. I he Cannmunists seem to me to l)e miit h more Uto[)ian 
and quite unscientific in their claims that the working class alone can by 
its own efforts completely transform our social order. 

I do not have very high expectations from the efforts of sentimental 
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benevolence. Yet I cannot help noticinpj that the leaders of the Communists 
and ol other revolutiemary labor movements—Kni^els, Marx, I.assalle, Lux¬ 
emburg, Licbknecht, Lenin, and I'rotsky—have not been drawn to it by 
economic solidaiity. I'liey were* not woikingmc n nor even all of woiking- 
men’s families. 1 hey weie driven (o their lole by human sympathy. Sym¬ 
pathy with the suflerings ol oui lellow me*n is a human motive that c:annot 
be rc^ad out of history. It has exerterd tremendous social pressure. Without 
it you cannot explain the course of nineteenth-century factory legislation, 
the freeing of serfs and slaves, or the elimination of the grosser forms of 
human exploitation. T hough some who regard themselves as followers of 
Karl Marx are constantly denouncing reformers wlio believe in piecemeal 
improvement and hope rather that things will get worse so as to drive 
people into a revolution, Marx hiiiiseU did not always take that view. Very 
wisely he attached great imjxntance tcj English factory lc*gislation which 
restric tc^d the number of hcjiirs per working day, for he l eali/ed that every 
little bit that strengthens the wankers strc*ngthens their resistance to explcn- 
tation. Those who are most oppressed and depressed, the inhabitants the 
slums, do not revolt—they have not energy enough to think of it. When, 
therefore, Mr. Strachey and others criticize the socialists for not bringing 
about the millennium when they get into powder, I am not at all impressed. 
1 do not believe that the socialists or the Labor Part) in England have been 
free fi'om shameful erre^r. but neither have the (Communists, nc^r any cjther 
human group, been free from it. T rite though it sounds, it is nevertheless 
true that no human arrangement can bring about perfection on earth. And 
while the illusion of omniscTence ma) coffer great c:onsolation, it brings end¬ 
less inhumanity when it leads us to shut the gates of mere v. Real as are our 
human conflicts, our fundamental identity cjf interest in the face of hostile 
nature seems to me worthy of more serious attention than the Ccjininunists 
have been willing to accord it. 

If libceralism were dead, I should still maintain that it deserved to live, 
that it had not been condemned in the court of human reason, but lynched 
outside of it by the jxassionate and uncompromisingly ruthless war spirit, 
common to CCoininunists and Fascists, but 1 do not believe that liberalism is 
dead, even though it is under eclipse. T here still seems to me enough rea¬ 
son left to w^hich to appeal against reckless fanaticism. 

It is pure fanaticism to belittle the gains that have come to mankind 
from the spirit of free inc]uiry, free discussion, and acccjmmodatic:)n. No 
human individual or group of individuals can claim omniscience. Hence 
society can only suffer serious loss when one group suppresses the opiniom 
and criticisms of all others. In purely abstract (luestions compromise may 
often be a sign of confusion. One cannot really believe inconsistent princi¬ 
ples at the same time, but in the absence of perfect or even adequate knowl¬ 
edge in regard to human affairs and their future, we must adopt an experi¬ 
mental attitude and treat principles not as eternal dogmas, but as hy- 
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jx>thescs, to be tried to the extent tliiit tlicy indicate the general direc tion ol 
solution to specific issues. Hut as the scientist must be ever ready to modify 
liis own hypothesis or to recognize wherein a contrary hypotliesis has merits 
or deserves preference, so in practical adairs we must be prepared to learn 
from those who differ with us, and to recogni/c that however contradictory 
diverse views may appear in discourse they may not be so in their practical 
applications. 

7dius, the principles of Communism and individualism may be held 
like theologic dogmas, eternally true and on no occasion ever to be con¬ 
taminated one by the other. Hut in fact, when Communists get into power 
they do not dilfer so much from others. No one ever wished to make every¬ 
thing communal propel ty. Nor iloes anyone in his senses believe that any 
individual will ever with impunit} be permitted to use his “propeity” in 
an antisocial wav when the rest of the (ommunity is aroused thereby. In 
actual life, the question how lar (Communism shall be pushed depends more 
upon specific analyses of actual situathins—that is, upon factual knowledge. 
There can be no doubt that indivitlualism a la Herbert Hoover has led mil¬ 
lions to destruction. Nevertheless, we must not forget that a Caimmunist 
regime will, alter all, be run by individuals who will exercise a tremendous 
amount of power, no less than do our captains ol industry or finance today, 
'rhere is no real advantage in assuming that under Communism the labor¬ 
ing classes will be omniscient. We know perfectly well how labor leaders 
like John Lewis keep their power by bureaucratic rather than democratic 
mcthfxls. May it not be that the Stalins also keep their power by bureau¬ 
cratic rather than democratic metluxls? 

Indeed the ruthless suppression of dissent within the Communist Parly 
in Russia and the systematic glorificaliem cd the national heroes and military 
objectives of (J/arist days suggc‘st that the Holshevik Revolution was not so 
complete a bre^ak with the Russian ])ast as most of its friends and enemies 
assumed in earlier days, in any event we have witnessed in the history of 
the Communist movement since P.H7 a dramatic demcjnstration of the way 
in wdiich the glorification of power—first as a means of destroying a ruling 
(lass, then as a means of delending a beleaguered state from surrounding 
enemies, and finally as a means of extending Communism to neighbening 
lands—comes imperceptibly to displace the ends or objectives which once 
formed the core of (x)mmunist thought. 1 hus, one by one, the w^orst fea¬ 
tures of capitalist so( iety and imperialism, against which Communism cut 
its eye teeth in protest—extreme inc(|uality in wages, s|>ccd-up of workers, 
seciet diplomacy, and armed intcTvention as a tcchnicjue of international 
intercourse—have been taken over by the Soviet Union, with only a set of 
tliin verbal distinctions to distinguisJi the “gcxxl” technicjiics of Commu¬ 
nism from the corresponding “bad” techniejues used by capitalism. As is 
always the case, the glorification of power dulls the sense of righteousness 
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to which any movement for betlciing the basic conditions of human living 
must apj)cal. 

Tlie Communist criticism of liberalism seems to me altogether baseless 
and worthless. One would sui)posc from it that liberalism is a peculiar exv 
crcscence of capitalism. I'his is, however, not true, d'he essence of liberal¬ 
ism—freedom ol thought and intjuiry, freedom of discussion and criticism 
—is not the invention of the capitalist system. It is ratlier the mother ol 
Cheek and modern science, without which our present industrial order and 
the labor movement would be impossible, d'lie plea that the denial of free¬ 
dom is a temporary necessity is advanced by all militarists. It ignores the 
fact that, when sup|>ression becomes a habit, it is not readily abandoned. 
Thus, when the Cdiiistian Church alter its alliance with the Roman Empire 
began the policy of ‘'conrpelling ihem to enter,'' it kept up the habit of in¬ 
tolerant ])ersec ution lot many centuries, d lutse who believe tliat many of 
the finer fruits of civili/ation were thereby choked should be careful about 
strengthening the forces ol intolerance. 

When the Communists tell me that 1 must choose between their dicta¬ 
torship and Fascism, I leel tliat J am ollered the choice between being shot 
aird being hang(*d. Jt would be suicide for liberal civili/ation to accept this 
as exhausting the field ol Iniman possibiIit\. I prefer to hope that the 
present wave of irrationalism aird of fanatical intolerarrce will recede and 
that the great hunrair energy which manifests itself in Iree thought will not 
jjerish. Often before, it has emerged alter being swamped by passionate 
superstitions. 'Fhere is no reasoir to feel that it may not do so again. 


TOWER TENDS TO CORRUPT. . . 

Harold J. I.aski* 


Ihe Marxian view of a secretly armed minority assuming power at a 
single stroke is unthinkable in the nrodcin state, ft would have to imply 
either the existeirce ol a government so weak that it had practically ceased 
to be a governmerri at all, or, what is perhaps an ecjuivalent, a population 
actively sympathetic to the revolutionary mirrority. l ire resources of pub¬ 
licity in rnodenr civili/atioir make impossible the private preparation of 
the gigantic effort assumed by the Marxian hypothesis. 

* Late IMofessor of I’olitical Sticiicr at the London School of Economics. Author of 
Coturnunistn; Hefivetions on ihf‘ Rct>olution of Our Time: Faith. Reason and Civilization: 
and many other boolcs. r lie selection is from pp. 41^-45 of Karl Marx: An Essay, first 
puhlished in America by the League for Industrial Democracy in 1933. By permission of 
the publisher. 
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But this is only the bef^inning of the difficulty. Marx assumed through¬ 
out his analysis a system of compact states the life of which was mainly 
determined by economic considerations, and each relatively independent 
of its neighbors. Each of these assumptions is only partially true of the mod¬ 
ern world. A State like England, which is wholly dependent on foreign 
trade, could not undergo a successful revolution except upon the assumf)tion 
that her neighbors view^ed its results wdth benevolence. Such an attitude on 
the part, for instance, of America is very unlikely, and the rupture of Anglo- 
American trade w^ould be fatal to any revolution in this country. Nor is 
that all. It is quite clear that the division a revolution would imply must, 
in its wT)rkings, be veiy partially determined by economic considerations. 

In a country like America, for example, there would be at least three 
other factors of vital importance. An American communist revolutic^n 
would have to cope with problems of distance which w^ould probably render 
it abortive at a very early stage. It w^ould not, as in France, be a matter of 
the immense impact of tlie caj)ital on the life of the nation; Washington is 
relatively insignificant in the perspective of Amer ica. To control the whole 
continent w'^ould involve controlling the most complicated railway system 
ill the world. And even if that difficulty could be surmounted, a complex of 
nationalist differences would have to be assuaged. German, French, Eng¬ 
lish, Irish, Polish, these have their special characteristics which the Ameri¬ 
can capitalist has been able to exploit to their common disadvantage; it is 
difficult to see how^ an a[)j)eai to a commuirist minority of each would result 
in the transcendence of these dilleiences. Even their, the religious problem 
remains; and the hold of the churches upon the mind, j)ani(ularly, of the 
Latin peoples would not be easy to loosen. For Mar x, insisting only upon 
the economic motive, it is easy to ignore these difficulties, but it is far too 
narrow an outlook not to realize at the outset that appeal can be made to 
other incentives every whit as strong. Aiul even if it w^ere argued that Marx 
could in our owni time assume that the day of such prejudice as nationality 
and religion engender is passing (which is doubtful), and that the barriers 
built by economic difference arc now alone important, his conclusions would 
not follow. For in a period of universal suffrage, it ought then to be pos¬ 
sible to capture the .seat of power at the polls, and throw upon the capitalist 
the onus of revolting against a socialist democracy. 

Fhere are, however, other approaches to the problem which Marx did 
not adecjuately consider. 'I'heie is, in the first place, the general result upon 
society of the practice of violence, particularly when the destructive nature 
of modern warfare is borne in mind; and, in the second, there is the special 
psychological result upon the agents of the opposing forces in such a regime. 
Marx did not consider these jiossibililies, in part because he judged that, in 
any case, the conflict was inevitable, and also because he was convinced that 
whatever sacrifices had to be made would be ultimately justified by the 
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result. Such an attitude is, ol course, simply an instance of his general fail¬ 
ure to weigh sufliciently the substance of a ]>oliti(al psychology. In part, 
also, it is tJie corollary ol a determinism whicii the fac ts in issue at no point 
justify. F(3r it is obvious that if revolution, witli its attendant violence, is 
justified Ic^r any cause in which you hapj)en to believe profoundly, no mod¬ 
ern state can hope for cither security c^r order. 

The war has shown clearly that the impulses of savagery which are 
checked by peace arc, wlien loosed, utterly destruclive of the foundations of 
a decent existence. If life became an organized and continuous jacc^juerie, 
civilization could quite easily be reduced to the state wlierc, as in Mr. Wells's 
imaginary but far from impossible picture, some aged survivor may tell of 
an organized Europe as a legend which his grandchildren cannot hope to 
understand. Violence, on the grand scale, in fact, so far from proving an 
avenue to communism, would be the one kind of existence in which the 
impulses demanded by a communist state had no hope of emergence. For 
the condition of communism is the restraint of exactly those appetites which 
violence releases; and Marx has nowhere indicated how this difficulty could 
be met. 

Even beyond this issue, a further point must be raised. Marx has as¬ 
sumed the seizure of power, and a period of rigorous control until the 
people are prepared for communism, liut lie has not shown what approxi¬ 
mate length that period is to be, nor what certainty we have that those who 
act as controllers of the dictatorshij) will be willing to surrender their power 
at the proper time. It is a n)nimonj)la(e of history that power is poisonous 
to those who exercise it; there is no reason to assume that the Marxian dic¬ 
tator will in this respect be dilferent fiom other men. And, cx hypothesis it 
will be more difficult to defeat liis malevolence since his regime will have 
excluded the possibility of opjjosiiion. No group of men who exercise the 
powers of a despot can ever retain the habit ol democratic responsibility. 
That is obvious, for instance, in the case of men like Sir Henry Maine and 
Fitzjames Stephen, who, having learned in India the habit of autocratic 
government, become impatient on theii return to England of the slow 
process of persuasic^n which democracy implies. 

To sit continuously in the seat of office is inevitably to become sepa¬ 
rated from the mind and wants of those over whom you govern. For the 
governing class acquires an interest of its own, a desire for permanence, a 
wish, perhaps, to retain the dignity and importance which belong to their 
function; and they will make an effort to secure them. That, after all, is 
only to insist that every system of government breeds a system of habits; 
and to argue as a corollary therefrom that the Marxian dictatorship would 
breed habits fatal to the emergence of the regime Marx had ultimately in 
view. The special vice of every historic system of government has been its 
inevitable tendency to identify its own private good with the public welfare. 
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'I\) sug;gcst that communists miglit clc> the same is no more than to postulate 
their humanity. And it may he added tliat ii they surrender power at a 
reasonable time, the grounds for so doing, being obviously in their nature 
noneconomic, would thereby vitiate the truth of the materialistic interpre¬ 
tation of history. 




IV 


TOWARD THE BOLSHEVIK TRIUMPH 


7. War and Revolutions 

8. The Crushing of Opposition 



We, the countless, recloiibtnbJe legions cjf "I'oil, 

We’ve con(]ueiecl vast spaces of oceans and lands, 

Jlliiniined great (ities with suns oi our making, 

Filed our souls wiih proud Haines of revolt. 

Gone are our tears, our softness forgotten, 

We banished the perfume of lilac and grass, 

We exalt electricity, steam and exjdosives, 

Motors and sirens and iron and brass. . . . 

Our arms, our muscles cry out lor vast labors, 

"I'hc pain ol ci eat ion glows hot in our breast 
Gnited, we sweeten all life with oui honey, 

Karth takes a new course at c:)ur miglity behest. 

We love life, and the turbulent jo\s that intoxicate. 

We are hard, and no anguish our s])irit can thaw. 

We—all, We—in all, We—hof flames that regenerate, 

We ourselves, to ourselves, are God, Judge, and Law. 

Vladimir Kirillov 

“I am compelled to reject Rc^lshevism for two reasons: First, because 
the price mankind must pay to achieve Communism by Bolshevik methods 
is too terrible; and secondly because, even after paying the price, i do not 
believe the result would be what the Bolsheviks profess to desire.” 

Blrtrani) Russell 

‘‘instead of being a destructive force, it seems to me that the Bolsheviki 
were the only party in Russia with a cc^nstructive pre^gram and the power 
to impose it on the counti ).” 

John Reed in Ten Days That Shook the World 



Chapter 7 

War and Revolutions 


TJte First World War udiirh linked Russia until the French and British 
democracies aj^ainst inifterial (Uninany at the outset aroused eonsiderahle 
support am071 the Russian people for their ooiierinnent in its tear effort. 
The detailed process by udiidt enthusiasm turtied to hitter discontent and 
then disaffection is traced by John S. Curtiss in the pa(res that follow. 

The fundamental and historic backwardness and inecjuilies of Russians 
political, economic, and social structures and, more immediately, the prixm- 
tions of war, the ineq^ialities of burdens, the incompctency and rorruption 
of the imperial court, military inefficiency, and widespread agitation, cul¬ 
minated in March 1917 iif the collapse of Tsardom in what has been called 
''one of the most leaderless, spontaneous, anoJiymous revolutions of all 
time'*; "elemental, and for that reason all the more conclusive.** 

The Bolshevik revolution, on the other hand, was carefully premedi¬ 
tated and planned. It is interesting to speculate on xvhich of the decisions 
made during the War, and particularly after the March revolution, strejigth- 
ened the Bolshevik position. {It is probably true that udiile the Bolshcxnks 
Jievcr commanded majority support, at the time of the Moxjember revolu¬ 
tion, "the actwc masses of wcjrkers and soldiers xrere, i7i the main, on the 
side of the coup, or at least regarded it with friendly neutrality** as Wil¬ 
liam Henry Chamberliji wrote.) Such speculation may provide some insight 
on Bolshexjik success in Russia and Juwe importance in relation to rcxjolu- 
tionary moveynents and ferment elseudiere in the ivorld. 

The "indifference** xvith xtdiich the arbitraiy dissolution of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly xvas receixjed by the nation after the freest and most equal 
election in all its history was further exndence of the peoples lack of deep 
understanding of or commitment to democracy. I he critical decision on 
land having apparently already been made, the majority of peasants xvere 
not prepared to fight to preserxfe democracy, for, to theyn, as Michael T. 
Florinsky wrote, "freedom did not mean the introduction of pailiamentary 
institutions about which they knexv nothing, but the immediate division 
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... of iJiC landrd estates in xehieh they saw the real reason for their poverty 
and misery.'^ That this ^^indifference'' was to turn into *\suUcn discontent" 
with the program of collectivization did not alter the imniediate situation. 


THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONS OF 1917 

John S. Chrtiss* 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE IN THE FIRST WORLD WAR 

Background of the Wan ... In |unc, 19H, when the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke FraiK'is Ferdinand was assassinated with the complicity of Serbian 
terrorists, the Russian government at first warned the Serbs to make amends. 
But when Austria-Hungary presented an ultimatum api>arently ilesigned 
to lead to war against Serbia, and when Vienna (piiekly declared war, Rus¬ 
sia sought to protect her small ally against the Austrians. I he Russians 
began partial mobilization against Austria, but then, under pressure from 
his generals, the Tsar reluctantly agreed to full mobilization, knowing that 
this might well lead Germans to declare war. Germany did so on July 19/ 
August 1, 11)1 1.1 From a Balkan (juarrel the war had betome a gtaieral one. 

The First Months of the War. When war tame, Russia was stronger 
than ever before. There was considerable po])ular supj)ort for the govern¬ 
ment, and j)olitical conflict almost vanished. 1 he Duma, in an outburst of 
patriotism, voted full suj)port and gave the government a free hand. The 
people responded well to the call for mobilization. Even most of the social¬ 
ists gave their support. As for the Bolshevik group in the Duma, who 
sharply opposed the war, it was quickly arresteil and exiled to Siberia. 

The Russian army, thoroughly reorganizetl after the Japanese war, had 
more artillery and machine guns than belV)re, and an excellent spirit. But, 
in spite of belief in victory in a few months, the army was poorly prepared 
to fight the best military power in the world. 1 he Russians had far fewer 
guns per division than the Germans, and no heavy field guns. Even worse, 
the Russians, with feeble facilities for making ammunition, had only 1,000 
shells per gun, while the Germans had 3,000 {)er gun and ample capacity to 
make more. The Russians were also woefully lacking in machine guns, with 
only 4,100 in the whole army. Their supply and medical system were primi¬ 
tive, their communications weak, and their aviation was far inferior to the 

• Professor of History, Duke tlniversity. The selection is from pp. 21-87 of The 
Russian Hexfolutious of 1917 (ITinceton, N. J.: 1). Van Nostrand fk).. Inc., 1957). By per¬ 
mission of the publisher. 

^ 7 he first date is that of the old Russian calendar, the other is the same date cor¬ 
responding to the new Soviet calendar (identical with that of the West). 
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C;crmans. Against ihv Austrians the Russians could more tlian hold their 
own, hut from the l)(.‘ginning the (iermans lar outclassed them. 

Lven more disastrous, the Russian higli command was poorly organ 
ized. It was only oti the second day that the Grand Duke Nicholas, uncle 
of the I sar, was namcMi commanck'r-in-chicd, mucli to his surprise. He him- 
seli stated that at first he wept copiously because lie did not know hew to 
j^eriorm his new duties. Although he had some success, his appointment was 
unlortLinate. His chief-ol-stall, General laniishkevich, had had no field expe¬ 
rience, and other high commanders wcae also poorly trained. V. A. Sukhom- 
linov, the Minister ol War, was either extremely incompetent or a trai¬ 
tor. . . . 

The Russian Disasters of 1915. By the spring of 1915 the Russians, in 
spite of heavy losses, had pushed to the crest ol the Garjiathians and even 
through some of the jiasses to llie Hungarian plain. The Russians depemded 
chic?fly upon the bayonet, as their ammunition was almost gone. With their 
extended lines and almost silent cannon the Russians invited a German 
counter-stroke, which came suddcaily in April, 1915. With massed guns 
and heavy air attacks tlie IVutons rut the Russian army to j)ieces, whole 
units surrendering in confusion, d'he Germans ])ursued relentlessly, strik¬ 
ing along the whole fiont, and threatened to entrap the Russians in Pc^land. 
riie Russian cannon weie limited at best to one shell ])er gun per day. 
Even the infantry lackcxl rille ammunition, and leserve troops often had no 
rifl(‘s, but were forced to lie unarmcfd under fire until the rifles of the killed 
and wounded could be made available. Yet the Russian army held together 
under these dcmiorali/ing conditions, and late in the fall the (Germans halted 
their offensive on a line running from just west of Riga to the corner of 
Galicia. 

Naturally, the Russian losses during this period were immemse. At the 
height of the Ch*rman drive, the killed and woundc'd tiurnbered 235,000 per 
month, and 200,000 ])risoners were* lost eac h month. During 1915 alone, the 
Russians lost some 2,000,000 men killed and wounded, and ],.300,000 pris¬ 
oners, bringing the total losses since the outbreak ol the Avar to 1,360,000. It 
is no wc;)nder that the Biitish Cieneral Knox, aaIio Avas Avith the Russian 
foires. Slated that the army had come through a tiial that “would have been 
fatal to most armic.\s.“ I he remnants of the army, although replenished in 
numbers, were inferior in Cjuality, as (he great cpiantities c^f regular c^fficers 
and noncoms put out of action could never be rc jdaced. Moreover, the 
morale of the Russians never could be restored. 

Political Results of the Defeats. Inevitabh, ncAVs of the difficulties of 
the army fdtercxl back to thc! Duma as early as januar\, 1915. At that time 
the members sharply quc'stioned Sukhonilinov, the IVIinister of War, only 
to be told that the supply situation was satisfac lory. 1 he Duma cc)uid do 
nothing, ewen though it was sure that this ansAver Avas untrue. The leading 
political figures of the country met and repeatedly urged basic reioriiis in 
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the government, only to be snubbed by the Tsnr. The movement for reform 
grew, however, and early in the summer of 1915 two-thirds of the Duma 
organi/ed the Progressi\e Bloc, headed by P. N. Miliukov, to ask necessary 
reforms and the ‘‘Ministry of C.onfideiuc” that was so widely de!nandcd, 
W'hcn the Duma reconvened on junc 19, 1915, there was a fierxe attack upon 
the reactionary and incompetent ministers, who had opposed the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the public forces to support the war. As a result, the Tsar replaced 
three of the worst with able and respected cc^nservatives. . . . Phe hopes 
of the Progressive P>loc were high. 

The Sway of Rasputin. T he Kmjness Alexandra, a fanatical believer 
in the autocratic power of the Emperor, had long been under the inlluence 
of Rasputin, who urged her to combat the progressive tendencies. She had 
already expressed her hatred of Guchkov. In August, she and Rasputin 
persuaded the Tsar to dismiss the Grand Duke Nicholas, the commander- 
in-chief, and go to the front and take command himself. When the news 
leaked out, there was general consternatiejn in the Duma, as the Tsar had 
no military training. Mc^ieover, his absence from Petrograd wa>uld leave 
the government without a head. The feeling grew so strong that the minis¬ 
ters, under strong pressure from the Duma and the general public, on Au¬ 
gust 21 sent the Tsar a joint letter urging him to reconsider his decision. 
Only the aged Gorcm)kin, the submissive Premier, opposcxl the protest. 
The letter, however, failed to deter the Tsar, who left for Headcjuarteis on 
August 23. The ministers did not learn of his departure until two days 
later. By this act Nicholas cut himself off from the ministei’s. In reality, 
he turned over his political powers to the Empress, whom he enc:ouraged to 
dabble in matters of state. 1 he Fanpress, in turn, was firmly under the influ¬ 
ence of Rasputin. And, thus, the great empire was dominated by a de¬ 
bauched and ignorant })easant, wu*ih wiiom no decent man could cooperate. 
The Empress, trusting firmly in him, thrc‘w herself into the wa>rk of running 
the state with dire results. The doom of the Emj^ire was sealed. 

The Brusilov Oflensive in 1916. In spite of the fatal turn in political 
life, the Russian army made a remarkable recovery over the winter of 1915- 
1916. The troc^ps were rested and re-eejuipped, and heavy c:ontingcnts of 
new men were added to the ranks. ... In fact, as the (German army also 
had improved greatly since 19H, the improved Russian army was even more 
inferior to the Germans than before. None the less, it was decided to take 
the offensive in 1916, to relieve the Allies, hard pressed in France, and espe¬ 
cially to succor the Italians after the rout at Caporetto. 

The Russian commanders facing the Germans had little hope of suc¬ 
cess, but Brusilov, commander in Galicia, was sure of success against the 
Austrians and was given command of the offensive. Thanks to effective artil¬ 
lery fire and numerical superiority, the Russians quickly overwhelmed the 
Austrians on a wide front and captured 400,000 prisoners. But with German 
aid the Austrians again halted the Russians with heavy losses. The Rus- 
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sians had diverted large German forces from France and had saved Italy. 
Moreover, Brusilov's success had finally lured Rumania into the war on the 
allied side—although Rumania soon experienced disaster. But in spite of 
these successes, the ofTcnsive was unwise. In 1916 the Russians lost more 
than 2,0()0,()0() men killed and wounded, and 850,000 prisoners. Even more 
important, the morale ol the Russian army was ruined beyond repair, and 
its collapse seemed certain. The army was ripe for revolution. 

Ministerial Leapfrog. After the Tsar had gone to the front, the in¬ 
ternal situation worsened rapidly. The country’s economy began to display 
alarming signs ol weakness. Inllation, slow at first, soon gained momentum, 
and prices soared. For the swollen populations of the cities this brought 
great hardship, as wages, pitifully low at best, lost their purchasing power. 
The misery of the working people was intensified by a growing shortage of 
food. The peasants lound it unprofitable to sell their grain for inflated 
money, especially as there were few manufactured goods to buy with it. In 
addition, the railroads proved unable to cope with the enormous problem 
of supplying the huge army as well as the civilian population, and often 
available food supplies could not be transported. Food riots and strikes 
became more fretjuent, although the government dealt severely with the 
participants. A fuel shortage added to tlie woes of the urban inhabitants. 
As for the peasants, they were fairly docile, but they were more and more 
disgusted with the war, which had taken so many of their men and was con¬ 
stantly taking more. 

Under these circumstances, able administration was imperative. It was 
not, however, supplied. Instead, the Empress, egged on by Rasputin, cam¬ 
paigned for the removal of the able men appointed by the Tsar in the sum¬ 
mer of 1915. Two of them were dismissed in September, and a few mcjnths 
later two others went. Polivanov, the capable Minister of War, was espe¬ 
cially hated by the Empress, who wrote to her husband: “A greater traitor 
than Sukhornlinov.” When Nicholas finally gave in and removed him, she 
wrote: “Oh, the relief! Now I can sleep well.” More and more the reputable 
men of Russia found it impossible to work under the influence of Rasputin, 
who, steeped in debauchery, was surrounded by a crowd of unprincipled 
adventurers. During the last eighteen months of the empire, the public 
was regaled with the spectacle of the “ministerial leap-lrog,” as one corrupt 
politician succeeded another in the j)ositions of power, while Rasputin 
pulled the strings. In December, 1915, Nicholas removed old Goremykin 
because of his inability to cope with the strong opposition to him. His suc¬ 
cessor, however, was Stiirmer, a shady and disi cputable politician for whom 
nobody had a good word. This appointment caused consternation at home 
and abroad, as he was incorrectly believed to be pro-C^erman. He kept his 
post for almost a year. At first he posed as a Iriend of the Duma, to the great 
delight of the public. 

But as the governmental scandals grew ever more noisome, and as the 
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inability ot the adininistration to deal with the food situation Ijctainc more 
obvious, public opinion grew moie and more veliement against Stiirmei's 
government. Finally, tlie naming of A. 1). Proiopopov as Minister ol Inte¬ 
rior outraged Duma and public alike. Even the I sar punested against him, 
but the inging oI the Empress and Rasputin won out. It was not long be¬ 
fore Protoj)opov’s j:)roven connections with Rasputin ijifurialed th<‘ citi¬ 
zenry, while his unbalanccal mental state made him obviously unfit for the 
ke\ j)ost of Minister ol interior. Feeling ran so liigh that he did not date 
apjK^ar before the Duma, over which he had once presidi-d. In Novemiter, 
1916, the "Fsar decided to dismiss him, but the Empress in desj)air fought 
for him, and Piolojjopov remained in jxnvei until the end. 

The Rising Tide of L'lirest. Protopopov faiktl signally in his ellorts to 
control the situation. In October, 19Jfi, he s<*ught to smash a < it\-wid(‘ strike* 
in Petrograd by using two regiments of the garrison to rtfinlorce tlie police. 
"Fhe tre^ops, however, fired, not on the* strikers, but on the* police—an omi¬ 
nous note. Reports from tlie front lrecjuc*ntly stre‘ssed that the soldiers 
wanted only peace and bread. Opposition to the war was so great that some 
officers feared to lead their troops in action lest the\ be shot by iheii own 
men. Protests demanding basic reforms were aelopt(*d b\ the znnsi'nos and 
the town governments, by the financial interests, b\ tin* nobility, and count¬ 
less other organized groujrs. J he situation giew so m(*nacing that members 
of the Tsar's family met in secret to considc*! deposing the dsar and the 
Empre^ss as a means of avc^iding the coming rc*voIution. Cienerals and mem 
bers of the Duma conferred conceining similar action, but nobody daied 
to take the lead. 

On November 1, 1916, the Duma met for liie first time in five months. 
Miliukov, leader of the Progressive l>loc, delivered a scathing attack c^n 
“the dark forces" around the throne, ending each part of his indie imeiit with 
the (jiiestion: “Is this stupidity or is it treason?” lie was followed l)y sev 
eral of the conservatives, who furiously denounced Rasj>uiin and Stiirmcr. 
I’he latter, terrified, dared not challenge the Duma, in spite of the great 
wrath of the Empress. Fcji once the 1 .sar acted independently by dismissing 
Stunner and replacing him with a cleccmt man, wh(» insisted on removing 
Protopoj>ov. 1 he fiantic Empress went to Headcjuariers, howevc*r, and se¬ 
cured the Tsar's promise to kec!p him, .so that the dismissal of Stiirmei 
brcjught little improvement. Fresli speeches in the Duma condemning Ras¬ 
putin and his henchmen showed the enormous dissatisfaction of the Ru.s- 
sian educated public, but produced no change in tlie government. Ihe 
only result was further to infuriate the Emprc*ss, wlio demanded that the 
Tsar dismiss the Duma. “Russia Icjves to feel the whip.” 

One consecjucnce of the spc*ec:hes in the Duma was that several of the 
highc^st nobility of Russia decided to assassinate Rasputin in order to save 
the regime. Prince Yusnpov, related to the Tsar by marriage*, and the Cirancl 
Duke Dimitry, nephew of the Fsai, plied Rasputin with poiscjiied wine, and 
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wlicn that lailctl to take cllcxt, he was shot and his body duinjx'd into the 
river. When tlic corpse was recoveied, th<‘ Ts:ir and the Kmpress attended 
his luneral upon the palace gtounds. Rasputin's reniovaJ had no eflect upon 
the political life of the land, which continued to drift toward revolution. 

THE FIRST REVOLUTIONARY MONTHS 

The Mounting Crisis. In the first two months of 1917, dissatisfaction 
in Russia grew rapidly. 'Hie inflation advarued at a last pace, with severe 
ellects upon the woiking j^o]:>idation, wliich showed its exasfieration by an 
int i easing nnni!)er oi strikes. I hc lootl shortages angered all, especially the 
women who had to wait in line for hours in the bitter cold, sometimes to 
lind that there was no loot! to be had. In the rising pojiular fury the radical 
parties jilaycxl little jxnt, as the Mensheviks were still supporting the war 
and the Bolshcwiks, witli tlieir duel figures in exile abroad or in Siberia, 
could accfiniplisli little, d he revolutionary movement was thus largely spon¬ 
taneous and unexpected, even tliough it had long been foreseen. . . . 

The Uprising. I he insurrection began almost unnoticed. Early in 
March, 1917, a strike of workers of Petrograd's great Putilov Works turned 
thousands of men onto the streets, to demonstrate against the government 
and to apj>eal to the workers of other plants. March 8, International 
Woman’s Day, regularly celebrated by the workers, brought thousands of 
women from the breadlines to swell the crowds. Red Hags and banners with 
the slogan “Down w ith the Autocracy!” made their appearance, d’he police, 
howTver, had no great trouble in dispersing the crowds, and the unrest 
seemed no greater than on previous occasions. By the 9th there were nearly 
200,000 strikers in the streets, demonstiating in the center of the city. Cos¬ 
sacks called out to disperse the crowds refused to charge them, and on one 
occasion they bowed to the crowd which applauded their inactivity. But 
the unrest apparently still w^as not tineatening: the British ambassador 
cabled London: “Some disorders occurred today, but nothing serious.” 

On March 10 the movement grenv in intensity, and the Tsar wdred Gen¬ 
eral Khabalcjv, commander of the garrison, to disperse the crowds with rifle 
lire. The* next day preparations were made to sid)due the demonstrations. 
Police with machine guns were placed in the upper stories of buildings over¬ 
looking main thomughfares, and regiments of the gariison fired wdth con¬ 
siderable effect on crowds in several parts of the city. The government 
seemed to have won. But that night the troops in their barracks decided 
not to shoot dowm tlie crowds in the future. When ordered to march on the 
morning of the 12th, one of the regiments refused, shot the commander, and 
poured into the streets to join the crowds. Other regiments were quickly 
won over to the revolution. Together wuth the werkers they hunted clown 
the police and broke into the arsenals, where ^0,000 rifles were captured 
and distributed to the workers. While these events were occurring, M. V. 
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Rodzianko, President of the Duma, wired the Tsar, warning him of tlie 
seriousness of the situation and urging immediate reforms to avert a catas- 
tropiic. Nicholas said impatiently to his Court Chamberlain: “ J hat fat 
Rodzianko has written me some nonsense, to which 1 shall not even re})Iy/* 

Victory of the Revolution. By nightfall of March 12 it was all over. 
As the revolution surged ahead. General Khabalov sought to bring into 
play his special reserve of troops, but found himself able to collect no more 
than six companies. "Idiis force was sent to drive back the victorious crowds, 
but on contact with the insurrectionists they melted away, the men going 
over to the crowds, and the officers into hiding. Finally, late in the day, 
Khabalov, with less than two thousand men, took refuge in the Winter 
Palace, only to be asked to leave by the Grand Duke Michael. T hey went 
to the nearby Admiralty building, to disperse completely on the following 
day. The revolution was in full control of Petrograd. The overturn was 
marked by few excesses and by light casualties. Aside from burning the 
police stations and Imnting down the police, the crowds shed little blood. 
In all, 1,315 persons, chiefly soldiers and citizens, were killed or wounded. 
In the rest of the vast Russian Empire, the revolution spread rapidly, with 
little fighting. . . . 

The Revolutionary Government. "I'he Duma w^as in session when the 
disorders began, but on March 12 they w^ere prorogued by order of the Tsar, 
prepared well in advance. The deputies hesitated whether to obey the order 
of dismissal, but after some thought they accepted it, lest they give aid and 
comfort to the revolutionaries. Hiey moved from their official meeting 
place to a room across the hall, where they organized as an unofficial com¬ 
mittee wdth the purpose “of restoring order and to deal with institutions 
and individuals.^ In the meantime, as early as March 9, some of the revo¬ 
lutionary leaders, with memories of 1905, suggested the election of a Soviet 
of Workers' Deputies, and several factories did hold elections. It was 
only on March 12, however, that the Soviet assembled in the Tavrida Pal¬ 
ace, across the hall from the meeting of the Duma committee. After it had 
been joined by delegates from the garrison regiments, it changed its name 
to Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. Both the Soviet and the Duma 
were visited by hordes of w^orkers and soldiers, who looked to them for lead¬ 
ership. The Soviet busied itself with the practical matters of the moment 
—patrolling the streets, feeding the soldiers who had joined the revolution, 
and similar matters, while the Duma leaders sought to preserve an effective 
government for the country. 

Most of the Duma leaders were convinced monarchists, who felt that 
a Tsar was essential, even though the abdication of Nicholas II could not 
be avoided. So it was decided to send a delegation to the Tsar to ask him 
to abdicate, naming his brother Michael as regent. With some difficulty 
two of them made their way to the Tsar, who had come part way back to 
the capital. Before they arrived, Nicholas had heard from all the leading 
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generals that his abdication was essential, so when tlie delegates appeared he 
surprised them by readily abdicating in favor of Michael. Back in Petro- 
grad, Iiowever, the Duma leaders found it impossible to persuade the masses 
to accept any Tsar and barely escaped violence when they came out lor 
Michael. Nevertheless, on March 16 a group of the Duma leaders, headed 
by Miliukov, visited Michael to urge him to take the throne. The Grand 
Duke, however, realizing the j>ublic hostility to a monarchy, refused to take 
the crown except from a Constituent Assembly. Hence, Russia became a 
republic de facto, although the formal declaration of the republic came 
much later. 

Formation of the Provisional Government. The members of tlte Duma 
committee lelt that they had no right to form a government, but as they 
realized that il they did not, the leaders of the Soviet, more radical in their 
outlook, would ilo so, they decided to take jxnvcT, “otlierwise others will 
take it, those who have already elected some scoundrels in the factories.'' 
Miliukov, especially, souglit to establish the authority of the new govern¬ 
ment by negotiating with the leaders of the Soviet. The latter, however, did 
not desire to rule, as they were men inexj>erien(ed in governmental affairs. 
Moreover, they were moderate socialists, who believed that at this moment 
the revolution was bourgeois in character, as the workers wx're too weak to 
set up the dictatorship ol the proletariat. Hence, the Soviet chiefs felt that 
power should be entrusted to the leaders of the bourgeoisie, drawn from 
the ranks of the Duma. 

Consecjuently, on March 14, the leaders of the Duma and the Soviet 
conferred about the powers and program of fhc new government, which 
took office on March 10. The Piemier of the Provisional Government was 
Prince G. E. Lvov, a noted liberal; Guchkov was Minister of War, and 
Miliukov was Foreign Minister. Alexander Kerensky took the post of Min¬ 
ister of Justice. He was nominally a right-wing Socialist Revolutionary, 
although he was basically conservative. But his enthusiasm for the revolu¬ 
tionary overturn and his inspiring speeches had made him a popular hero 
and had won him election to the Soviet. He joined the Provisional Gov¬ 
ernment while retaining his membership in the Soviet for the purpose of 
serving as a link between the two bodies. 

The program of the new regime, approved by the Soviet, provided for 
a full amnesty, broad civil liberties, and comiffete legal equality of all. 
Trade unions and strikes were declared legal. 1 he manifesto promised 
immediate preparation for a constituent assembly, to be elected by uni¬ 
versal, direct, equal, and secret voting. Local government was also to be 
elected. Finally, the soldiers were promised full civil rights, upon condition 
that firm discipline was observed. This program, which was necessarily a 
compromise between the Duma and the Soviet, said nothing about the vital 
issues: the war, and the distribution ol land to the peasants. On these 
points no agreement was possible. 
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Like its the government itseli was an uneasy tom])i'()nn'se 

between the Soviet ami tlie leatlers ol liie loiiner Duma. I"he latter, drawn 
from the niiddle elass patties, were cjuil<‘ (onservalive and instinclivi ly ilis- 
irusted tlie masses and the Soviet whieh lejtresented th(*m. For its pait, the 
Soviet had no great roiifulenee in the Provisional (ioveniment. Iku ked as 
it was by the vast majcuily of the workers and lh(‘ soldier^ ol tlie Pc tiograd 
garrison, the Soviet umlerlook to sujjptut the Pi'ovisional Ciovermnent only 
as long as the latter remained true to the eaiise ol the revolution. It com¬ 
pelled the government to attest the I’sar. 

Order No. 1. One the hist acts of ilte Soviet was to issue its lamous 
Order No. I to ilie troops, to ensure tliat they would not be used lor eounter- 
revolutionai \ j)urp(»ses. It was drawn up on Match I I at the suggestion ol 
some of the soldicts. It provided lot the election of committees of soldieis 
in all army units, which weie to obey the Sovie‘t and weie* to ke(‘p eotiti'ol 
of the arms, ^shich wete not to be lurtu‘d oxer to the ollicers. Flu* tt<)o|>s 
were to obex their cjllicei s and the* Ptovisional (h)vet ntneni, but onlx insolar 
as their onleis xxeie not in eonllict xvith tho.^e* ol the Soxie't. Salutittg oil 
duty and elaboiate honors to ollieers xvere abolishe*d, and the olliceis xvete 
forbidden to be harsh toward theit men. 1 he!se instruct ions weie in part a 
symjnoni ol the elisliust of the ollicers fell by the rank and lile, xvho had 
seen that their ofheers had given no support to the revolution. Discipline 
in the army had begun to crumble well before the lall of the Fsar. Nevci- 
theless, Order No. 1 doubtless contributed much to the linther collapse ol 
the authority of tlie conunanelcas and of (he eliseijjline c'sseniial to any ellec- 
tive body of troops. 1 hus, the Provisional Gox^ernment lacked effective mil¬ 
itary sup]K>rt and was dependent for its authority u]>on the backing of the 
Soviet. 

An Era of Good Feeling. yVlthough in the first weeks aftei the fall of 
the monarchy the dualism or dixdded control of the state held latent the 
seeds of conflict, matters for a time went fairly smoothly. Fhe Soviet, which 
grew to ox'er three thousand members, was dominated largely by the soldien 
delegates, who were usually noticommissioned officers, company clerks, or 
otlier partly educated persons, who were not esjiecially radical in their views. 
Most of them were under the influence of the Socialist Revolutiorraries, who 
supported the war and wene not eager for further radicalism. For the most 
part the workers were led by the Mensheviks, who also supported (he war. 
The latter were convinced that Russia was by no means ready for a prole¬ 
tarian dictatorship, so thc*y were quite ready to let the uppe^r classes repre¬ 
sented by the Provisional Government run the country. Even the Bolsheviks 
did nc^t take an extreme stand at thi.s time. 

Kamenc^v and Stalin, xvho returned from Siberia during these early 
days, in their Prnvdn (editorials held that, wdiile the war xvas imperialist in 
nature, until a general j>ea<e became possible there* should be* no attempt 
to make a sc']>arate peace, and the Russian army should continue to defend 
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the (ountiy. And, indeed, even il the Ik>isheviks had been inspired by the 
uidit iil vieAvs ol Lenin, \a ho \v:is (lefiino in exile in Swit/erhind, they were 
too lew in ninnl>eis and too weak in inllnesue to disturb tJie relative 
calm. . . . 

The Moderate Altitude of the Masses. In general, the army, although 
il had long since lost an\ enthusiasm lor ilie Avar, still thought along tradi¬ 
tional lines ol its duty to d( remd tfu* (ountrv. 

As early as Marth, 1917, the peasants began to call for peasant Soviets 
to consider the land tjuestion. Nevertheless, they still remembered their 
j)unis]unent in 190(> and 19(17 too well tf) act rashly, and lor a time they 
Avere willing to Avait. I he Avoikeis, Avho had immediately gained the eight 
hour day as a result ol ilie ievolution, also Avere not yet ready for further 
insurrection. In March, 1917. laitorv committees, elcTtecI by the workers, 
were set u]>, to lej^iescait the* workers in iu*gotiating with the cmiployers. 
Although there Avas much Iriction between committees and emplo)crs, in 
the ear ly spring the committee's were seekirrg higher Adages for the employees 
lather than conrrscation ol the lactories. As yet the moderate socialists Jracl 
not been replaccxl by tire militant bolshexiks who later dominated the com¬ 
mittees, and the workers weie not in a revolutionary frame of mind. 

The Rising Conflict Over Foreign Policy. At first the Provisional Gov- 
CTnment took tiu' jrosition that the revolution had changed nothing in Rirs- 
sia’s Ibreigri policv. Miliukov, the* Foreign Minister, hastemed to assure the 
Allies that Russia stood b\ her tiea(\ obligations and Avarmed their hearts 
by slating that the I'sar had been o\ei throw n because his go\eiirnient had 
not be^en able to Avage Avar with suilicient energy—a far from c:orrect state¬ 
ment. Miliukov WMs espeeiall) interested in obtaining Constantinojrle and 
the Dardanc'lh's lor Russia, Avhieh h.ad bec ti piomised by the secret treaties 
of 1915. 1 he moderate socialists who dominatc'd the Soviet, however, felt 
that the war Avas essentially imperialistic in character and hoped that the 
j)(‘0[)les of the other Availing states Avould also overturn their governments 
and demand peace. 

With this end in vieAv, on AfaiTh 27 the Soviet issued a “Manifesto to 
the Pexrples of the VV^rild,” calling on them to op]X)se actively the annexa- 
ticMiisi jK)licic's of their governments. 1 he Russian democracy, the manifesto 
promised, would resist to the dc‘a(h all elloris of its ruling classes to pursue 
such a policy. The peoples of tlie West, e‘s|)e‘c:ially in Germany, should rise 
in revolution against kings, landoAvners, and bankers, anti thus bring about 
a revolutionary jieaee. But until this should happen, the Soviet declared, 
the Russian revolution would not retreat before e()n(]ueiing bayonets nor 
allow itself to be cr ushed b> outside for ce. Hris manifesto was widely hailed 
by the se^cialist jness, which strongly demanded a peace “Avithout annexa¬ 
tions and indemnities.” 

Miliukov, however, did not share this attitude. Early in April he issued 
a press interview stating that Russia w'as fighting to unite the Ukrainian 
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parts of the Austro-Hungarian Empire with Russia and to gain Constan¬ 
tinople ami the Straits. These objectives, he declared, could not be regarded 
as annexation. Ihis utterance aroused a storm of protest. Conflict was 
averted, however, wlieii (he Provisional Government published a “Declara¬ 
tion on War Aims“ renouncing annexations and upliolding self-determina¬ 
tion. It added, however, that Russia should not “emerge from the great 
struggle humiliated, undermined in her vital strength.’' The Provisional 
Government stated its determination “to protect national rights while 
strictly fulfilling the obligations assumed toward the Allies.“ In these vague 
phrases Miliukov saw support for his design to win Constantinople. 

Lenin’s Return. The news of the fall of the monarchy and the forming 
of the Provisional Government found Lenin in Switzerland, where he had 
spent much of the war years. During this period he had foimiilated his atti¬ 
tude tow'ard the w^ar. Capitalism, he held, must inevitably lead to imperial¬ 
ism, and imperialism is bound to produce war for the interesLs of the cap¬ 
italists. In such a conflict the working class had no interest, but should 
strive to transform the war into a civil war. The socialists of Europe who 
had supported their nation’s cause after Serajevo were thus traitors to the 
proletariat. Only a true Marxist parly could be trusted to end the war in 
the interests of the working class. . . . 

Swiss socialist leaders arranged wuth the German government to let 
him and a number of other Russian exiles travel across Ciermany in a sealed 
car to Denmark; from there he made his way to Sweden and Finland, and 
on April 16 he reached Petrograd. Although he had expected to be ar¬ 
rested by the Provisional Government, to his surprise he was met by a 
deputation from the Soviet and a guard of honor at the Pinland Station. 
He impatiently turned from his official welcome to address the throngs of 
people in a fiery speech ending with the words: “Long live the socialist 
revolution!’* 

The April Theses. On April 17, tfic day after his arrival, Lenin pre¬ 
sented his revolutionary program to two gatherings: one of Bolsheviks, and 
the second of Bolsheviks and Mensheviks together. The program, known 
as the April I’hcses, cemtained ten points. It declared that the war was still 
an imperialistic one, to be ended by the overthrow of capitalism and frater¬ 
nization of the soldiers with the enemy. The revolution, he held, should 
immediately take the power from the hands of the bourgeoisie and give it 
to the proletariat and poorer peasants. No support should be given to the 
Provisional Government, which should be replaced by the Soviet of Work¬ 
ers’ Deputies. All large estates were to be nationalized and turned over to 
the Soviets of Farmhands’ Deputies. 

This program, in particular as it concerned the war, horrified even the 
Bolshevik leaders, who felt that it was utterly unrealistic. The Mensheviks 
regarded Lenin as so visionary as to be ludicrous and felt joy at his imprac¬ 
ticability. His program was promptly rejected by the Bolsheviks, 12 to 2, 
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and Pravda wrote that his proposals were based upon an incorrect analysis 
of the revolution. But Lenin was not dismayed by this reception. He 
pushed his progi am in incessant speeches to streams of men and women who 
came to hear him, and so simjde and so logical did his points of “End the 
war“ and “All land to the peasants^ seem that he w^on their complete sup¬ 
port. His propaganda enjoyed such success among the masses that his party 
swung over to his side, and at an All-Russian Conference of Bolsheviks in 
May it strongly approved the program that it had rejected three weeks 
before. TJiiis, the lines began to form for a struggle between the Provisional 
Government and the masses, urged on by Lenin. 


THE MOUNTING CRISTS 

The Fall of Miliukov. Miliukov's trickery in attempting to cover his 
annexationist aims witli vague words soon came out into the o])en. When 
it was discovered that the y\llies had not heard of the “Declaration of War 
Aims," there was a strong demanil that he communicate it officially to them. 
He did so on May 1, but accompanied the Declaration with a covering note, 
in which he affirmed tliat Russia was cletcrmincxl to carry the war “tci a 
decisive conclusion," in order to obtain “sanc tions and guarantees" wdiich 
would make new wars impossible. (“Sanctions and guarantees" sounded 
ominously like annexations.) Finally, he again promised to “fulfill Russia’s 
obligations to her Allies." When, on May 3, this note became public, it was 
taken as a delibeiate challenge to the wishes of the public. The people felt 
that their strivings for peace had been nullified by the obstinate Foreign 
Minister. 

A crisis of extreme seriousness resulted, with mass demonstrations in 
front of the seat of the Provisional Government. Although some of the 
demonstrators supported Miliukov, most of them, including fully armed 
regiments, carried banners demanding j^eace without annexations and in¬ 
demnities, the end of the war, and the dismissal of Miliukov. On the next 
day, there were even stronger demonstrations, in which there w^ere demands 
for the end of the Provisional Government. General L. G. Kc^rnilov, com¬ 
mander of the Petrograd garrison, wanted to use his tre^ops to smash the 
demonstration, but severe bloodshed was averted by the Petrograd Soviet, 
which ordered that no regiment should come out into the streets without 
an order signed by the Soviet. Kornilov, angered by this check upon his 
authority, resigned his command and went to the front. 

nhe demonstration was c|uickly checked by the orders of the Soviet. 
The Provisional Government hastencxl tc^ calm the public by issuing its 
ex{)Ianation of Miliukov's note, which it sent to the Allied ambassadens. It 
practically disavowed Miliukov's interpretation and repeated the pacifist 
phrases of the earlier declarations. As Miliukov held to his views, 
he now had to give up the Foreign Ministry, and he refused 
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a lesser post, likewise Ciudikov, Minister ol \\';«r, also resigned, 
in part because of poor health, and partly iVoin desj)air witJi the trend ol' 
events. I'hcse resignations led to a reorgani/ation ol lluf Ihovisional Govern¬ 
ment, which reformed with nine ministers from the loiiner Duma (chiclly 
Cadets), and six moderate socialists Irom llie Soviet. It was ho})ed tliat this 
coalition would end the friction between the Soviet and the Provisional 
Government. The result, however, was to transler the disharmony into 
the midst of the government itself. Piobably the chief figure in the new 
regime was Keremsky, the Minister of War. . . . 

The Lull Before the Storm. The Piovisional (h)veinment, and es¬ 
pecially the Cadet party, wliich was rapidly absorbing ilu‘ other conservative 
parties, seemed little concerned over the rise ol the Piolsin viks. . . . Fhe 
Bolsheviks, wliilc growing, remained a considerable minority, while the 
moderate socialists remained in control of the Soxiel. lUil liere, tor), the 
reality was not reassuring to the moderates. Wdiile the masses out ol habit 
voted for socialists, at the same time they olten would ^()U: lor Bolshevik 
resolutions. Nevertheless, Avluai the Fiist Cr)ngH‘ss of So\ic‘ts iiiet on June 
16, 1917, the Bolsheviks and allic-d groups had only l-^>7 out of ilie 1,090 
members. Tseretelli, a moderate leader of tiie Petiogiad Soviet, was suf¬ 
ficiently encouraged by the lack of Bolshevik strcaigtli to dec hu e in his 
speech tliat the government was s(‘cine, “as ihete is no j>oliiical j)arty in 
Russia w’hich at the present time would sa): ‘Cove us pr)wei.’ ” But at this 
point Lenin sj)oke from his seat: “Yes, there is!” . . . 

The Military Debacle. On July 1, H)17, the Russian ollensive l)egan 
in Galicia. The Russians, with great supetioritv in numbers and thatiks 
to an unprecedented artillery preparation, jienetrated the Austrian lines at 
several pcjints near Lvov and took several thousand ])risoners. Soon, how^- 
ever, they encountered unexj^ected resistance. 'Fhe attack, which on other 
fronts had had no success, bogged down after (wa he clays. On jidy 19, 
the Ciermans and Austrians began a conntci-drixe which met almost no cjp- 
position as the Russians fled headlong. All discipline vanished and the 
rout intensified, accompanied bv teirible ouliages inflicted on the civilians 
as the troops lied. Finallv the line staliili/ed afiei all (iralicia liad bc-en 
given up; but it w^as the decision ol the eneniv rallica liian Russian resistance 
that ended the retreat. Cienetal Kornilov, who was ap])ointcd to command 
the Southwest Front on July 29, demanded the death penallv in the front 
areas, and immediately used machine guns and ariillcay on masses of 
deserters and mutineers. On July 25, the Ih'ovisional Gove rnment restoied 
the death penalty and set up special military tribunals to deal with major 
offenses. But not even these measures acccjinplislicd much, for the morale 
of the army was ruined hevond repair. 

The July Insurrection. VVdiile the Russiatt ollc-nsive was continuing, 
violence cTu[)ted in Petrograd. 'J'hc masses of workers, already vety hostile 
tow^ard the Ihovisional Government, and the soldiers of the garrison, fearful 
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that thc*y might he sent to the front, grew imf)atient with the apparent 
timidity of the Bolslievik leadershi]^. On July Hi the First Machine (iiin 
R(‘ginicnt, an especially radical unit, marclied forth, althougli both tJie 
Soviets and the Bolslicviks sought to restrain tliem. 'The revolutionary call 
of the soldicas was eagerly obeyed by other troop units and by hundreds 
of thousands of workers, whom the Jiolsheviks reluctantly led, in order to 
keep them from getting completely out of hand. On July 17, perhaps 
500,000 in huge columns poured through the streets with banners demand¬ 
ing “All Power to the Soviets!” and “Down with the Provisional Govern¬ 
ment!” 1 hey converged e)n the Tavrida Palace, seat of tlie Central Ex¬ 
ecutive Omunittee of the Soviets, to demand that this body assume power 
in jdace of the Pjoxisional Government. Feelings ran extremely high, as 
the demonstiators, augineiiied by a large force of fierce sailors from Kron¬ 
stadt, armed to the teeth, streamed through the streets. Occasional shots 
were fired, at which the demonstrators, believing themselves under attack 
from neighboring buildings, broke into the houses to hunt for snipers. 
Several score of persons wt‘te killed, and ovct one hundred wounded. Some 
of the ministers had narrow c‘sc'a})es. Kerensky was almost captured on 
the first day, and Victor Chernov, the socialist Minister of Agriculture, 
escaped death at the hands oi sailors only through the intervention of 
Trotsky. 

In the meantime, in the jxdace, the Central Executive Committee, 
composed chiefly of Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries, was beset 
by masses of furious armed men who demanded that they take power—some¬ 
thing they refusc'd to do. A stalemate developed as frustrated seddiers and 
workers threatencHl the fiightened but stubborn leaders of the Soviet to 
induce them to take power. But the long discussions proved fruitless, and 
the liolsheviks, who could easily have seized all I^etrograd by giving the 
order, failed to do so, so that eventually the demonstrators grew weary 
and went home. 1 he sailors boarded their ships and went back to Kron¬ 
stadt, and the Central Exec utive Conimitlee could breathe more freely. 

Reaction Against Lenin and the Bolsheviks. I'he tide of revolt receded 
as cjuickly as it had risen. Several of the Guards regiments, which had 
not taken part in the demonstratiem, were informed on July 17 that the 
Minister of Justice had documentary proof that Lenin was a German agent. 
The CHiards, convincc^d by this, at once put themselves at the orders of the 
govcTument and the Central Executive Committee. The danger was now 
over, and on the following day government forces raided and wrecked the 
offices and plant of Pravda and occupied without a struggle the Fortress of 
Peter and Paul and the Bolshevik headcpiarters. On July 19 a Bolshevik 
leaflet announced that the demonstration was at an end. 

1 he doc uments charging Lenin and cither Bolshevik leaders with trea¬ 
son were published in the newspapers, much to the annoyance of Kerensky, 
who claimed that this had prevented Lenin's capture and punishment. 
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Other ministers were very dubious alK)ut the dorumenls ;jnd their source. 
The mitidle ( lasses* however, were easily eonvineed of (lie c orrect ness of 
tlie char|[;cs, as they remembered that Lenin had left Swit/erland in a 
German train. Warrants were issued for his arrest, and also for Zinoviev 
and Kamenev. Ikit Lenin and Zinoviev hid, although they protested their 
innocence. Lenin at first wanted to stand trial, but as he was persuaded by 
his associates that he might be murdered in prison, he escaped to Finland, 
where the Russian pt^lice could not follow. He stayed in Helsingfc^rs until 
autumn. Trotsky and several other Bolsheviks were arrested, but were soon 
released. 

It is perhaps worth stating that most historians of repute do not believe 
that Lenin was a German agent, even though the Germans had enabled 
him to return to Russia. . . . 

Government Policy After the July Days. I’hc Provisional Government 
took advantage of its imj^roved position to take furthcT action. Legislation 
was adopted against incitement to mutiny. Regiments that had taken the 
lead in the uprising were disbanded and the men sent to the front, in 
some cases with the use of force. Several of the Bolshevik newspapers were 
closed and circulation of such publications among the tr(X)ps was for¬ 
bidden. . . . 

The moderate and the conservative elements of Russia had been 
granted a new lease of life by the unexpected outcome of the July Days. 
Neither group, however, took advantage of the opportunity to satisfy the 
enormous po|jular demand for peace and land, which was the basis of the 
strength of the Bolsheviks, llie moderate Left continued to advocate 
prosecution of the war to victory and urged that the land and other prob¬ 
lems be deferred until the Constituent Assembly, which, it must be said, 
they did little to hasten. 1 hus, tliey did nothing of significance to win 
the masses from the Bolsheviks and, hence, remained without any real 
popular following. As for the Right—landowners, capitalists, army officers, 
and other upper-class elements—they had never accepted the revolutionary 
regime in their hearts, and now that the rabble had been subdued, they 
felt that they discerned the delightful possibility of a strong man—a military 
dictatorship—to sweep aside all this rubbish of socialists and soviets and 
to establish sound law and order again, as before the revolution. 


THE KORNILOV MOVEMENT 

The Illusion of Calm. Altliough the collapse of the July demonstration 
had apparently ended all danger from the Bc^lsheviks, the improvement in 
the government’s position was largely on the surface, while underneath the 
situation grew worse. On instructions from Lenin, the Bolsheviks con¬ 
centrated their ellorts on the factory ccxnmittees, which wxrc becoming 
more and more aggressive. 7 he factory workers found that the rapid 
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inflation raised prices far more than they could raise their wages, and 
the poorer paid were especially hard hit. The declaration of the textile 
workers that their children were dying like flies as a result of hunger was 
not entirely rhetoric. Hence, the lot of the workers became unbearable and 
they turned to the factory committees for redress and to the Bolsheviks for 
leadership, . . . 

To add to the woes of the government, the national minorities became 
increasingly self-assertive. As Poland and most of the Baltic states were 
held by the Germans, they were not an active problem; but both Finland 
and the Ukraine were becoming restless. . . . 

The Kerensky Government. The coalition formed after the July Days 
failed to endure, for on July 21 Prince Lvov resigned his post as Premier in 
disapproval of the socialist policy of Chernov, Minister of Agriculture, 
and others. Kerensky thereupon took olfice as Premier. After much ne¬ 
gotiating and scheming a new government was installed in early August, 
with eleven socialists and seven nonsocialists. In spite of the preponderance 
of socialists, however, tlie new government was more conservative than its 
predecessor, as the socialists, frightened by the events of July, had lost all 
trace of revolutionary zeal. More and more, Kerensky dominated the 
scene. . . . 

The Rise of General Kornilov. . . . General L. G. Kornilov, the new 
commander-in-chief, was a dashing soldier who had won great fame by his 
exploits in the war as well as by his spectacular personality. A Siberian, 
with somewhat Mongolian features, he was followed with devotion by a 
bodyguard of wild Caucasian cavalrymen, whose language he knew. In 
May, as commaiulcr of the Petrograd garrison, he had wished to smash the 
demonstration against Miliukov, and wlien the Soviet had prevented this 
he had resigned to go to the front. Kornilov's reputation as a Napoleonic 
figure had been further enhanced by his ruthless measures in dealing with 
the routed trooj^s after the disastrous July offensive. He was greatly admired 
by Boris Savinkov, the former Socialist Revolutionary who had become 
head of the Ministry of War under Kerensky, and as Kerensky felt that 
Kornilov would be successful in reviving the fighting spirit of the army, 
the general had been named commander-in-chief on July 31. Kornilov's 
conditions for taking over this post, amounting to a virtual free hand with 
the army, as well as the extension of full military control to the rear military 
areas, indicated that he would be a difficult person to handle. The friction 
caused by this stand was soon eliminated when Kornilc^v agreed to a 
compromise, but the incident gave a hint of trouble to come. 

Kornilov’s Dictatorial Tendencies. Kornilov, who had little knowledge 
of politics, soon became a storm center. He was instinctively hostile to all 
socialists, whether extreme or mild, and he disliked Kerensky, although he 
promised to work with him. The Leftist press, which saw in him a danger 
to the revolution, attacked him strongly, asking that he be replaced by a 
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general more in sympathy with the revolutionary cause. Conservatives and 
reactionaries became his enthusiastic allies. The Union of Cossack Troops 
warned that the consequences for the army would be disastrous if he were 
removed—an opinion voiced by other military organizations. . . . 

The Moscow State Conference. Kornilov's coup creiat was already 
taking shape by August 25. It gained even greater momentum as a result 
of the Moscow State Conierence, which took place on August 25-28. Ironi¬ 
cally enough, this meeting, whose purpose was to demonstrate the unity 
of all behind the government, met in a Moscow witliout streetcars and 
without liglus; even the rc^staurants were not furutioning, thanks to a 
one-day general strike called by the Bolsheviks. I'he Conference, far from 
supporting Kerensky's gxwernment, turned into an overt demonstration of 
the Right, whose hostility toward Kerensky was plain to see. . . . 

The Preliminaries to the Uj>rising. 1 he oiitcanne of the Moscew State 
Conference was to confirm Kornilov and his supporters in the belief that 
Kerensky could never restore order in Russia, lor ivliidi Kornilov w^as the 
essential man. Rod/iaiiko, Miliukov, and other leadc is ol the Duma period, 
energetically enrolk^d landowaiers ami finaiuial magnates in well financed 
organizations to further the cause, w'hile gtnerals ami olliceis built up 
organizations of officers and military cadets to suppojt the march on Petro- 
grad by uprisings at the right nmment. Kornilov’s c hief-of stall later claimed 
that there were thousands in Petiograd waiting to sti ike in suj)}x)rt of the 
movement. On SepternbcT (3, Savinkov, head ol the Whir Ministry under 
Kerensky, wdth the latter’s a]>proval, visited Kornilov at Headc[uarters and 
approved the commander’s demands for iniicHlucing the death penalty in 
the rear, Savinkov also tcjld him that as a Bolshevik uprising w^as expected 
within a few days, he should send a cavalry corps to the capital to j)rotect 
the Provisional Gover nment. 

This reejuest, which Kornilov had already anticipated by sending 
troops, was part of the political scheme to wdn’ch Savinkov was a party. 
Kerensky was to be invited to dismiss the government and l(3rm a new one 
in which he, Kornilov, and Savinkov would be the dominant ligures. If 
Kerensky refused, the troops were to be brought into play. Unfortunately 
for the success of the scheme, V. N. Lvov, a lesser political figure, undertook 
to persuade Kerensky to cooperate, and thereby gave the Premier warning. 
Kerensky, realizing that if the scheme went through his freedom, if not his 
life, wcmld be in clanger, at once took stej^s against the conspiracy. After 
arresting Lvov, on September 9 he ordered Kornilov to resign and asked 
for support from the Soviet and from the ministers. T he Soviet at once 
gave him full support, but the Cadet ministers resigned from the govern¬ 
ment, apparently hoping to cause its collapse. . . . 

The Collapse of the Movement. Undismayed by Kerensky’s opposition, 
Kornilov persisted in his undertaking, issuing a blast against the Provisional 
Government, charging it with collaboiating with the Germans and ruin- 
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iiig ihc army and ihc country. He appealed to the jjoj^ulace in a manifesto 
full of nationalist and religious phrases, which, however, had already lost 
their potency. With almost complete support from the Allies, and even 
aided by a British unit of armoretl cars, whose men had donned Russian 
uniforms, he was certain of success. Most of the army leaders were with 
him, he was sure of the Wild Division and the Cossacks, and he counted 
on the aid of other disciplined troops. The garrison of Petrograd seemed 
to have no great enthusiasm for fighting for Kerensky. As for the Petrograd 
populace, he felt that they, unorganized and leaderless, would remain in 
sullen ajjathy, “an indifference that submits to the whip."' General Krymov 
and the otlier field commanders were ordered to advance on Petrograd. 

As soon as the Soviet in Petrograd realized the approaching clanger, 
it hastened to act. Desj)airing of Kerensky’s leadership, tlie Soviet leaders 
threw themselves into the work of defending the capital. On Se])tember 
9, moderate socialists and Bedsheviks combined in a “Committee for Sti uggle 
against Counter-Revolution” to defeat Kornilov. The garrison was put in 
a state of readiness, neighboring troops were called to their aid, and large 
numbers of eager sailors fnnn Kronstadt arrivc^d, with more coming from 
other parts of the (l(.‘et. LJrider Bolshevik leadership the Petrograd Avorkers 
were mobilized. ITenches were dug, barbed wire was strung, barricades 
were built in the city streets. The Red Guards from the factories, who 
had been disarmed after the July l)a)s, wc^re again given weapons, and 
turned out, full of fight. Strong detachments were sent to break up the 
officers’ organizations that had planned to rise as Kryniov’s forces ap¬ 
proached. The conspiratorial center in the Hotel Astoria was taken without 
difliculty, and a sivc*ejn'ng seric^s of arrests and searches eliminated other 
groujis of plotters. A colonel sent by Kornilov to direct the movement fled 
to Finland. In all, some 7,000 arrests were made by the Soviet, thus ending 
all danger of an officers’ uprising in Petrograd. 

The Failure of the Troop Movements. Not content to await the ar¬ 
rival cjf the attacking forces, the Soviet had sent word to the railway workers 
to impede the movement of the hostile troops. At the cmlers of their union 
the men cut telegraph wires, ]>ut loccnnotivcs out of commission, blocked 
tracks by tipping over freight cars, tore up rails. As the troop trains pro 
gressed, they were switched off in the wrong direction and finally halted, 
isolatc‘d and helpless. . . . 

The Aftermath of the Kornilov Coup. Kerensky, who had been saved 
by the spontaneous action of the Soviet and the Bolsheviks, w\'is far from 
happy about his position after the episode. He now realized that, with the 
j)ower of the Right destrcjyed, the Left had gained greatly in strength. 
Hence, he sought to use the remaining conservatives as a counterweight tc^ 
the now rising pcjpular forces. To replace Kornilov as commandcr-in-chief 
Kerensky named, not one of the generals in sympathy with the revolution, 
but General Alexeev, who had been hand-in-glove with Kornilcw. More- 
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over, Kerensky ordered that, until Alexeev arrived at Headquarters, the 
army should continue to obey Kornilov's orders. Alexeev f)rompi]y can¬ 
celled the movement of strong revolutionary forces to subdue Kornilov’s 
Headquarters garrison. It was only with the greatest reluctance that he had 
the insurgent general arrested on September 14, along with his most obvious 
supporters. The arrested men were transferred to a town in the Ukraine, 
where they were nominally imprisoned. The jailers were none other tlian 
Kornilov’s devoted Caucasian bodyguard. 

An extraordinary investigating committee was sent out to gather evi¬ 
dence against the conspirators, but they showed no willingness to take action 
and soon released all but the five chief participants. It was obvious that 
Kerensky’s government was not willing t() deal harshly with the insurgents. 
To the masses of soldiers and workers, who had been willing to risk their 
lives to suppress the Kornilov insurrection, this tenderness toward the de¬ 
feated generals seemed as treasonable as the uprising itself. 


THE AFTERMATH OF THE KORNILOV AFFAIR 

Another Chance for Kerensky. After the threat from Kornilov had 
been removed, Kerensky, although his prestige was badly shaken by his un¬ 
willingness to punish the rebels, still had an opportunity to bring the 
government into line with the aspirations of the people. It is conceivable 
that if he had accepted reality and had decided to support the demand for 
peace and had approved a land program satisfactory to the peasants, a 
more violent revolutionary outbreak could still have been avoided. A 
moderate democratic regime was perhaps still possible. Instead of making 
a sharp change in direction, however, the government remained much as 
before. It still depended on the old Central Executive Committee of the 
Soviet which had been elected in the earlier, conservative period and which 
did not represent the feelings of the masses. Tlie Socialist Revolutionaries 
and the Mensheviks who composed it had been left behind by the rapid 
march of events. Beneath the surface the vSoviets were beginning to swing 
to the Bolsheviks, while peasants and soldiers were no longer willing to 
support the war and to wait for a much-postponed Constituent Assembly to 
deal wath the land problem. The appeal of the Right to counter-revo¬ 
lutionary force had made the masses far more impatient with the inaction of 
the government and more ready to decide the issue by a new resort to 
the enormous revolutionary force that still remained. 

More than ever the government of Russia centered in Kerensky. After 
the crisis was over, the ministers, who had tendered their resignations, re¬ 
mained in office for a time on a day-to-day basis. In September 14, a 
Directory or inner cabinet of five men, headed by Kerensky, was set uj) to 
determine policy. On the same day, Russia was proclaimed a republic. 
This step, which merely recognized what had long been obvious, met with 
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Strong opposition on the part of the conservatives, who asserted that it ex¬ 
ceeded the powers of the Provisional Government. Many felt that beneath 
the legalistic: basis for the protest there lingered a strong hope on the part 
of the conservatives that somehow the monarchy could be restored. . . . 

The Failure of the Socialist Revolutionaries. Kerensky’s failure to take 
advantage of the collapse of the Right was paralleled by the failure of his 
parry—the Socialist Revolutionaries. This party, the largest political or¬ 
ganization in Russia before the revolution, expanded enormously after the 
fall of the Tsar. It had long enjoyed the support of the teeming peasant 
millions, and now that many of these millions were in uniform and had 
rifles in their hands their political activity had greatly increased. They 
joined the Socialist Revedutionary party in such numbers that the party 
was not able to digest the huge mass. Several of its most effective leaders 
had died shortly before the revolution, leaving Victor Chernov, a theorist 
and writer rather than a practical politician, to deal with the vital problems 
of the times. Other Socialist Revolutionary leaders, especially those like 
Kerensky, who had represented the party in the Duma, became more and 
more conservative and lost touch with the masses. . . . 

The Split in the Ranks of the SR’s. While the Socialist Revolutionary 
leaders for the most part wcTe becoming more conservative, the rank and 
file were becoming more and more radical. In May, 1917, the SR’s held 
their Third All-Russian Congress, at which, in spite of a strong tendency 
of the Right faction to secede, Chernov’s program was adopted, calling for 
a just and speedy peace and for a positive socialist policy of labor and 
agrarian legislation. This evidence that the bulk of the party wanted to 
follow a progressive pc^licy was lost on the leaders, except Chernov, who 
before long w^as forced from power. . . . 

The Breakdown of the Army and Navy. To the millions of Russian 
soldiers, sufTcring from hunger and cold in the trenches, the Kornilov insur¬ 
rection added a new and more infuriating grievance. The soldiers had been 
distrustfid of their officers, most of whom had taken no part in the struggle 
for the overthrow of the Tsar. The men were convinced that the war was 
an imperialistic struggle for Constantinople and Galicia, and when the 
July offensive was attempted, it confirmed these beliefs. Now they had seen 
their highest commanders, who had insistently demanded the death penalty 
as punishment for desertion and mutiny, rise in rebellion against the revo¬ 
lution. Many of the other officers had sought to aid the Kornilov mutiny 
and few had taken a stand against it. Moreover, after the rank and file of 
the army, together with the populace of Petrograd, had suppressed this 
revolt, it became clear that none of the guilty leaders—to say nothing of the 
lesser culprits—would pay with his life. . . . 

Fraternization with the enemy became common—in part induced by 
Bolshevik or German propaganda, but often a spontaneous expression of 
distaste for the business of killing. Any active measures against the enemy 
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were bitterly opposed: when artillerymen, less infected with the mutinous 
spirit, opened fire on the enemy lines, lluis inviting retaliation against the 
Russian trenches, the Russian infantry cut the tel(‘phone wires to the bat¬ 
teries and even beat the gunners if they persisted in firing. Violence against 
officers increased ;dter tlie Kornilov affair. Numerous ollirers were arrested 
by tlieir men or were forced to resign. In some cases, privates or corj)orals 
were elected to replace them. Riots occasionally occurred, in which officers 
were beaten or killed. Sometimes enlisted men fired into the quarters of 
their ollicers at night or threw hand-grenades into the officers' mess. Even 
the soldiers’ committees and the commissars with the troops were not im¬ 
mune from attack if they tried to ujdiold the authority of the officers. 

'1 he Russian navy was an especially radical part of the armed forces. 
Kronstadt had become a hotbed of revolt early in the revolution and re¬ 
mained so, in spite of all that Kerensky could do. The naval bases at 
Helsingfors and Sveaborg were also radical. Ehe crews of all the shi))s of 
the Baltic fleet W'ere strongly behind the Bolsheviks and would have j)layetl 
a big role in the Kornilov affair if stubborn fighting had develojxHl. The 
Black Sea fleet, on the other hand, for some time maintained its disc ij)line 
under Admiral Kolchak, and in the spring of 1917 it even supported the 
war. But eventually it, too, succumbed to the revolutionary virus. By the 
middle of June the sailors began disarming their officers. Kolchak threw 
his .sword into tlie sea rather than gi^'e it up and resigned his command in 
disgust. By October, 1917, the Black Sea fleet was as radical as the Baltic 
fleet. 

The Rising Peasant Movement. In the early days of the revolution the 
jjcasants had not taken the law into their own hands, but had apparently 
decided to tvait for the Constituent A.ssembly to deal witli the land problem. 
In the meantime, Chernov, Minister of Agriculture, took steps to prejxare 
the basis for a future ttansfer of the land of the landowners to the peasants. 
But Chernov was forced from office with little to show lor his efforts, and 
the Constituent Assembly was repeatedly postponed. The [)casants, whose 
conviction remained firm that the land should go to him who tilled it, 
grew weary of w^aiting. . . . 

In the autumn months of 1917 the climax was reached. More and more 
frec|uentiy the peasants marched in a body to the estates of tlie landowmcrs, 
broke into the manor houses, and pillaged without mercy. If the gentry 
submitted without resistance, they were usually permitted to go in peace. 
The livestock, implements, furniture, and other useful articles, as well as 
the land, were divided up by the peasants, who then usually burned the 
manors and other buildings, to make sure that the owners would not re¬ 
turn. Often much wanton damage Avas done: the leaves of fine library books 
were torn out for cigarette paper, and paintings by famous artists were 
cut from their frames to make canvas trousers. . . . 

The Upsurge of the Workers. The factory workers had been, from 
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the beginning of the revolution, the most radical element in Russia. Re- 
jjeatediy, in Petrograd, the proletarians had given proof of their readiness 
to seek an extreme solution of their diiric ulties. After the frustration of the 
masses in the July Days, the workers had been somewhat subdued, and 
their units of Red (.hiards had been largely disarmed by the government. 
l>ui their grievances had not been remedied, but rather had become more 
burdensome as the galloping inflation cut sharjdy into the bu) ing power of 
their wages. FckkI riots grew increasingly frequent. 

1 o make mat Let s worse, after midsummer there were increasingly fre- 
cpient closings of factories, which threw harassed men out t>f work. Prob¬ 
ably, in most cases, these shutdowns were causetl by siu h unavoidable factors 
as shortages of fuel or raw materials like steel, rubber, and cotton. But 
the desperate workers were always pi one to think that the closings were 
lockouts intended to compel the workers to reduce their wage demands, 
especially as the emjjloyers were kno.vm to have ex])ressed wrath on this 
score. 'Pile rcmiark allegcxlly made by Riabushinsky, a great industrialist, 
rang from one? end of Russia to the othca: “Pc'rhaps . . . we need the bcjny 
hand of hunger, the poverty of the people, which would seize by the 
throat all these false friends of the peojile, all those democratic Soviets and 
committees.’’ Whether it was said or not, it was widelv believed, and it 
infuriated the workers, who needed little to anger them. . . . 

The Rising Power of the Bolsheviks. With soldiers, peasants, and 
workers in a militant frame of mind, the Bolsheviks found tliemselves in a 
steadily improving position. '1 hey could gain little supjjxart among the 
peasants, but the soldiers, both at the front and in the garrisons in the 
rear, were turning to them and rejecting less radical advisers. Likewise the 
workers, who had never believed the charges against Lenin, in the fall of 
1917 almost com])letely gave their allegiance to the Bolsheviks. . . . 

(lontiol of the workers and the garrison trocaps led incwitably to control 
of the Soviets through their frecjucnt elections. On September 12 the Bol¬ 
sheviks obtained a majority in the Petrograd Soviet, and on October 8 it 
c?lcx:tecl 'Trotsky as its presidemt. 1 he Moscow Soviet was won by the Bolshe¬ 
viks on September 18, and many of the provincial Soviets w'^cre coming 
under their contrcjl. 

'llie party of Lenin was strong not only in the two capitals, but also 
in the Volga towns, the industrial centers of the Urals, the Donets Basin, 
and in othc^r industrial towms of the Ukraine. Moreover, the Bolsheviks had 
as allies the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, who had a considerable fed- 
lowing in the army and among the j^easanls. Thus, the Bolsheviks had 
elfcMtive supj)ort in many important areas of Russia and need no longer 
fear that a Reel Petrograd would be opposed by tlie rest of the country, 

Lenin’s Insistence on an Uprising. Lenin, still in Finland, was im- 
mensc'ly cheeic'cl by the results of the Kornilov insurrc'ction. In the latter 
part of September, he wrote a letter to the Central Committee of the Bolshe- 
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vik party demanding the seizure of power and reviving the slogan “All 
Power to the Soviets/* This letter, however, was promptly rejected by the 
Central Committee as unrealistic. He followed this with two secret letters 
to the Central Committee saying that the time was ripe lor seizure. His 
arguments, however, failed to sway the committee. . . . 

Another letter, “The Crisis Is Ripe,” repeated his earlier arguments 
that the Bolsheviks now had strong support from the masses and added a 
new argument: the revolution in Germany, he declared, was fast approach¬ 
ing and would back up the revolt in Russia. To show his sincerity and 
determination, Lenin olFered his resignation to the (Central Comniiitee in 
order that he might have freedom of action. I'he offer was refused, but 
Lenin continued to oppose the decision of his j)arly by writing to various 
local organizations of the Bolsheviks and to the po])ulacc to urge support 
for his program. 

One of Lenin's most elfective strokes was a pamphlet, Can the Bolshe¬ 
viks Hold State Poiver? In it he strove to refute the arguments of some 
of the more moderate Bolsheviks, who held that, even if an insurrection 
should prove successful, it would not be supported by the rest of the country 
and in the end would be drowned in a sea of blood. Lenin, however, argued 
that if a few hundred thousand landowners and Tsarist officials could rule 
Russia for centuries, the Bolsheviks, wTo already enjoyed the support of 
great masses of the people, could hold power. Especially, he stated, wiien 
the lowly and the poor began to see that the new Soviet government would 
suppress the rich and strij) them of their wealth, which w’ould Ijc given 
to the needy poor, then “no power of the capitalists and kulaks . . . can 
conquer the people’s revolution.” 

Gradually, Lenin’s persistent urging won out over the doubts of his 
fellow Bolsheviks. On October 22, he returned to Petrograd in disguise and 
on the following day he spoke at a crucial meeting of the Central Com¬ 
mittee. His prissionate emphasis on the need for an uprising and his re¬ 
proaches of “indifference” to this question turned the tide in his favor, 
albeit with difficulty. J he vote w^as ten to two in favor of an insurrection, 
with Zinoviev and Kamenev opposed. The Central Committee also named 
a Political Bureau to carry out the preparations for the revolt. . . . 

On October 29, Lenin again presented his arguments to an enlarged 
meeting of the Central Committee. He told the Bolsheviks that there would 
be either a dictatorship of the Right or the Left, and that the party should 
not be guided solely by the feelings of the masses, who were inclined to 
waver from one side to the other. He also expressed faith in the com¬ 
ing German revolution. Once more he w^on, but again Zinoviev and Ka¬ 
menev voiced their doubts, wffiich may have been shared by others 
present. Kamenev then resigned from the C^entral Committee. Two tlays 
later a letter from Zinoviev and Kamenev aj)peared in Maxim Ciorky’s 
Noijaia Zhizn^ announcing that the Bolsheviks were preparing an armed 
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uprising, which the signers fell was a dangerous mistake. Lenin, infuriated, 
condemned their action as “silike breaking” and “a crime.” He followed 
this up with a letter to the C^entral CjonnnitK^e, whicli met willioiit liiin 
on November 2, asking that the two be expelled fi^nn the party. 

Nevertheless, an elfort was made to jjatch the matter up. Kamenev rc- 
signeil from the Central Committee, which enjoined the two members to 
refrain from further public opposition to the policy of the party. Lenin’s 
demand for their expulsion from the party was not dealt with. Lenin seems 
to have been satisfied with the action taken, for on November G, when the 
Centra] Committee met to j)repare for the revolutionary action on the mor¬ 
row, Kamenev resumed his seat as though he had never resigned. Lenin’s 
policy was about to be apj)lied. 


THE OVERTHROW OF THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 

Bolshevik Preparations. The Bolshevik leaders, who, on October 23, 
had decided to undertake an armed insurrection, at first did little to prepare 
for it. On October 22, a proposal of the Mensheviks for the formation of 
a Military Revolutionary Committee to coordinate the defense of Petrograd, 
chiefly against the advancing Germans, ollercd a convenient way to organize 
the uj)rising. The Military Revolutionary Committee, as it was finally set 
up by the Petrograd Soviet, became a sort of general staff for the insur¬ 
rection. Thanks to a boycott of the committee by the moderate socialists, 
the Bolsheviks completely controlled it. The Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
and Anarchists in the committee deferred to the Bolsheviks. I'hus, the 
lattcj-, headed by lYotsky, were able freely to prepare the troops of the 
garrison of Petrograd and of the surrounding towns, to expand and eejuip 
the Red Guards, and in other ways to get ready. . . . 

The Fortress of Peter and Paul, which sprawled on the river bank 
across from the Winter Palace, appeared to be an obstacle to Bolshevik 
success. After many discussions as to how to win control of its neutral 
garrison, Trotsky, on November 5, casually went to the fortress and, find¬ 
ing a scjldiers’ meeting in progreSsS, promptly addressed it. The soldiers, 
who wTre probably wavering already, needed little urging to join the insur¬ 
rectionary forces. Thus, one of the government’s main strongholds fell 
without a shot being fired. Moreover, the arsenal of Peter and Paul con¬ 
tained large stocks of rifles, which were promptly turned over to the Red 
Guards, who were among the most active forces at the disposal of the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. . . . 

The Government Acts. Finally, in a meeting on November 5, the 
government decided to strike against the Bolshevik menace. 'Fhe forces of 
junkers (military cadets) in Petrograd w'ere to be called out to close the 
Bolshevik newsjiapers, to arrest the leading Bolsheviks, and to subdue the 
Military Revolutionary Committee. Reliable troops were to be brought to 
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the capital, including junkers from the school at Oranienbaum, shock 
troops, and artillery. On November 6, the government Ibices moved. Hie 
junkers seized the printing shop where Pnwda was published, scattered 
tile type, and confiscated some 8,000 copies. d1ie cruiser Aurora, anchoretl 
in the Neva near the Winter Palace, was ordered to put to sea for a training 
cruise. A AV^iman’s Battalion of Death moved into the Winter Palace, the 
seat of the government, .along with some junkers and a few Cossacks. 
Junkers seized and raised several of the main bridges and occupied im¬ 
portant government buildings, including the main telephone and postal 
building. This show of force, like many of the actions of the Provisional 
Government, was both ineffectual and hate. I'he reaction was immediate 
ami strong. 

The Attack on the Provisional Government. The Military Revolu- 
tionai) Committee at once counter-attacked. Troops were ordered to retake 
and guard the printing establishments, wliicli by II o’clock were again in 
Red hands. I’hc orders to the Aurora were (cniniermanded, and it again 
dropped anchor. Sailors from its crew landed and helpcil the Red Ciuards 
seize and lower the bridges. . . . 

At night the Red forces moved to attack, quickly overrunning the main 
railway stations and the remaining bridges. Torpedo boats Irom the Baltic 
fleet moved into the Neva to aid in the assault. On the morning of No¬ 
vember 7, the State Bank and the main telephone station were taken, with 
very little bloodshed. The government now held little of the cit) but the 
Winter Palace, llie vastly superior forces ol the attackers and tlieir high 
discipline had overwhelmed the weak and dispirited tlefenders. Jt must 
be said, however, that the Red forces were poorly led, as for hours they 
failed to make use of their opportunity to crush the defenders at once. 
But not even the gift of much jirciious time could save the government. 

Kerensky’s Flight. Jn the interim Ketensky was in the Winter Palace 
trying to obtain reinforcements. Several regiments of Don Cossacks 
prcjiiiised their supjiort, but failed to appear. When Kerensky telephoned 
them over a secret wire that was still funciirining, they repeatedly assured 
him that they “were getting ready to saddle the horses.” lUit the horses 
were never saddled. Liketvise, Kerensky’s own p.irty, the Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries, could provide him w’ith no armed forces. 

Eventually, therefore, the Premier realized that the government’s po¬ 
sition was hopeless and decided to flee Petrograd, hoping to bring back 
troops to retake the capital. One of his aides reejuisitioned a car belonging 
to a Secretary of the American Embassy, and thus, flying the American flag, 
Kerensky escajjcd through the Bolshevik patrols to go foi help. 

The Fall of the Winter Palace. . . . The insurgenis moved slowly 
toward the Winter Palace and, early in the evening, summoned it to sur¬ 
render. Most of the military men there, realizing the hopelessness of the 
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situation, urged acceptance, but the ministc^rs refused to submit. TJiey shut 
theniselves up in the jialace, defended by a small force of junkers and the 
Woman’s Katlalion ol Deatli. Jiarricadcis of firewoc^xl wctc thrown up in 
the palace sejuare, and the tiny force settled down for a siege. Part of the 
garrison iiad already slipped away, and the morale of those that remained 
was nc^t high. . . . 

For tlie most part the fighting consisted of ratiicr aimless firing, while 
groups ol men filtered in through the innumerable entrances to the palace. 
At first, the delenclc^rs were able to disarm the attackers, but as the latter 
increased in numbc.Ts they succeeded in disarming the garrison. 

finally, the last remnants of junkers sought to stand outside the inner 
room where the ministers wctc sitting, but they were cjuickly ordercxl to 
surrendc'r. Antonov, the Red lc*ader, promptly arrested the ministers and 
sent tluan oil under guaid to the Fortress of Peter and Paul. Passing 
ll'rougli the inluriated crowd, they went almost lynched, but their guards 
succeeded in delivering them unharmed. A few clays later they were put 
undca house arrest in their homes, and before long they were given their 
freedom. "Fhc' revolution was still relatively humane. 

liieie was still o])posi(ion to the ]V>lshevik revolution in Petrograd. 

I he moderate socialists—Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries—re¬ 
signed Irom the Congress ol Soviets in protest against the overthrow of the 
government. After vainly trying a protc^st march, they withdrew to the 
c:ity Duma, where, with delc'gates from the Council of the Republic and 
the old Central Executive Committee, they formed a Committee for the 
Salvation ol the fatherland and the Revolution. But it could do little but 
issue angry protests and appeal for support against the lawless action ol 
the Bolsheviks. 1 he new revolutionary rc-gime held Petrograd. . . . 

The Revolution in the Rest of Russia. In Moscow, in (contrast to 
Petrograd, there was long and stubbenn figliting. . . . In the rest of the 
c:ountry, especially in the main Russian areas, the change in power occurred 
more easily. Although in some places it took weeks, it was almost bloodless, 
as there were few to fight for the fallen government. In scjiiie of the minority 
areas, however, more enduring opposition regimes were set up. . . . 

The attempt to use the army as a center of opjjosition failed. The 
Soviet government proceeded to establish complete control over all the 
ccHiimand posts, so that a threat from that direction was no longer possible. 
Indeed, the army as an organized forcrc was rapidly going out of existence, 
as a vast flood of deserters moved homeward. Only the Cossacks, the 
(Georgians, and the [Ukrainian] Rada remained in defiance of the Soviet 
authorities. They, indeed, were too weak to be a threat, as they were 
menaced by attack from the sketchy Soviet military forces. The Soviet 
government was accepted throughout the rest of the vast territory of Russia, 
and no effective challenge to its jxjwer was visible anywhere in this expan.se. 
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THE FIRST MEASURES OF THE SOVIET GOVERNxMENT 

First Steps of the New Regime. On November 7, while the fighting 
for Petrograd was still going on, Lenin made his first public apj^earance 
before the Petrograd Soviet. I'o il he proclaimed in triumph tlic coming 
of “the workers’ and peasants’ revolution” which he had long predicted. 
He then sketched the immediate program of the victors: tlic destruction of 
the old governing machine and the creation of a new one, the immediate 
ending of the war, and the satisfying of the peasants by a decree wiping 
out the property rights of the nobility. I'lien, turning to the international 
scene, he luiiled the movement of the workers “which is already beginning 
to develop in Italy, England, and Germany,” and closed with the cry: 
“Long live the world socialist revolution!” 

Secession of the Moderates. Lenin did not appear before the Second 
Congress of Soviets when it met that evening. As had been exj^ected, it 
was predominantly Bolshevik: some 390 out of the total membership of 
8v50 were followers of Lenin, with more than 100 of the Left Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries, who were allied with the Bolsheviks. There were not more 
than 80 Mensheviks, including members of the Jewish Bund, while the pro- 
Kerensky Socialist Revolutionaries had a mere 00 delegates. From the 
beginning, the moderates refused to accept the revolutionary overturn and 
bitterly denounced the insurrection as treason to the revolution. Repre¬ 
sentatives of the army joined the attack by terming the uprising a betrayal 
of the army and a crime against the peofilc. The Mensheviks, the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, and the Bund followed these utterances by walking out 
of the Congress in protest against the revolt, whose cannon could be heard 
in the distance. . . . 

Lenin’s Proposals. Lenin, who had spent the night resting beside Trot¬ 
sky, appeared before the Congress of Soviets on November 8. After several 
preliminary speeches, Lenin rose, lo receive a loud ovation. He then read 
a “proclamation to the peoples and the governments of all the fighting 
nations.” It contained a pledge to abolish secret diplomacy and to publish 
immediately the secret treaties wu'th the Allies, as well as a renunciation of 
the special privileges granted to Russia. The proclamation went on to 
propose an armistice lasting three months, and appealed to the w'orking 
people of England, France, and Germany to take “decisive, energetic, and 
persistent action” to bring about a successful peace and at the same time to 
achieve the liberation of the masses of exploited working people “from 
all slavery and exploitation.” After a brief discussion the proposal was 
adopted wu'th vast enthusiasm: one delegate w^ho ventured to vote against 
it felt it safer to drop his opposition. The Congress then sang the *'Inter- 
nationale” the anthem of international revolutionary socialism. 
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The next point on the agenda was land for the peasants. A short 
decree proposed })y Lenin abolished private landholding at once and with¬ 
out compensation. Private, state, crown, and church lands were to be turned 
over to land committees and Soviets of Peasants' Deputies for distribution 
to the peasants. The rules for the distribution of the land were set forth 
in an Instruction appended to the decree. The Instruction, which Lenin 
had obtained from a compilation of peasant resolutions prepared by the 
Soviet of Peasants' Deputies, provided for a complete ban on private owner¬ 
ship of land, prohibition of the buying and selling of land, and for the 
use of the land solely by persons who wT>uld work it with their own and 
their families' labor. This measure, which would promote a mass of small 
peasant farms, was contrary to accepted M 2 irxist views. Hence, there was 
some objection to it from Bolshevik members of the Congress. Lenin, 
however, frankly stated that this was a Socialist Revolutionary proposal 
which he felt it necessary to adopt in order to win the support of the 
peasant masses. On this basis, the Congress approved it. 

The Formation of the Soviet Government. While the above measures 
were readily approved, it proved more difficult to form the revolutionary 
government. In spite of the secession of the moderate socialists and their 
opposition to the revolutionary overturn, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries 
and the Menshevik Internationalists were extremely eager to have a 
coalition of all socialist parties instead of a purely Leftist government. 
Likewise Vikzhel, the railway workers' union, insisted on a coalition, threat¬ 
ening to stop all rail traffic unless agreement were reached. The demand for 
an all-socialist government was also warmly endorsed by many of the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Consequently, in spite of the scorn of Lenin and Trotsky for the 
moderates, it was necessary to try to form a coalition. But while this was 
being attempted a government was needed, and so an all-Bolshevik cabinet 
was set up. Several posts were offered to the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, 
but they refused to enter the government. So the Council of People's Com¬ 
missars was approved, with Lenin as President, Trotsky as Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, and Rykov as Commissar for Internal Affairs. Most of the 
other appointees were men who were not well known; among them was 
Joseph Stalin, Commissar for Nationalities. 

A Coalition Government? The possibilities of a coalition regime were 
explored at length at a conference that met on November 11, 1917. The 
negotiations lasted for some time, but because of the stiff demands of the 
moderate socialists they produced no result. At first the socialists insisted 
that the Military Revolutionary Committee be dissolved and that Lenin 
and Trotsky be excluded from the government. Later, after the Bolshe¬ 
viks had consolidated their power in both Moscow and Petrograd, there 
was less pressure for a coalition and Lenin was able to overcome the moder¬ 
ate Bolsheviks. Nevertheless, on November 17, five of the Bolsheviks of 
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the Central Committee—among them Zinoviev, Kamenev, and Rykov— 
resigned in protest against the rejection ol a coalition. Idn're were also 
resignations from the cabinet over the same issue. 

Lenin was not dismayed by this revolt within his ]:)arty. He answered 
it with a furious manifesto from the Central C.ommittee upholding his 
course and terming the dissenters “waverers and doubters.” Such men 
counted for little, he said, when the Soviet government was supported by 
“millions of workers in the towns, soldiers in the trenches, ]X‘asants in the 
villages, ready to achieve at any cost the victory of peace and the victory of 
socialism.” This ended the revolt. 

None the less, in November the Bolsheviks reached an understanding 
with the Left Socialist Revolutionaries, and I OS delegates from the Peasant 
Congress were addeil to tlie Soviet Executive Committee. On December 22, 
the Left Socialist Revolutionaries accej>ted three posts in the (a)uncil ol 
People’s Commissars. Thus, a coalition of a sort was finally established, 
although not so broad in its makeup as the one that had been demanded. 

Miscellaneous Actions of the Soviet Government. From the first days 
of its existence, the new government wrestled with a whole series of ])rob- 
lerns and wrote a remarkable record of achievements—many of which, it 
must be said, existed only on paj^cr. Almost immediately there was a sweep¬ 
ing strike of government workers, who refused to recr)gnize the new order. 
For a regime without a shred of experience in governing this j^roved most 
difficult, especially as the State Bank was among the striking institutions. 
For days the government could obtain no funds, and only the use of force 
and the opening ol the vaults made money available to the Bolshevik rulers 
of Russia. On December 27, all banks were nationalized and occupied by 
forces of troops, while the vaults and safe deposit boxes were opened by a 
commissar. Eventually, the funds of the striking civil servants ran out 
and they returned to duty in January, 1918. 

Economic Measures. During the first few months, decrees llowTxl foith 
in a rapid stream. One of the first was a decree directed to the working 
people, informing them that economic power had been transferred to them. 
The nationalization of banks w^as next, followed by a ban on dividends and 
securities. On February 10, 1918, a decree annulled all debts of the Russian 
government, including foreign debts. Contrary to Bolshevik doctrine, Lenin 
was in no hurry to nationalize industry and even wanted the managerial 
personnel to continue tc) work on fairly generous terms. Nevertheless, 
“workers’ control” meant supervision and much outright interference by 
the workers, so that the conditions in the factories became chaotic. When 
this led to the shutting down of enterprises, the Supreme Economic (xnincil, 
created on December 15, had the power to nationalize them. 

There was a general levelling down of the standard of living—in part 
by the ever rising inflation, and in part by decree: members of the Council 
of Commissars were restricted to 500 rubles per month, with allowances 
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for clej^endents, and to one room for each member of the family. The end¬ 
ing of private ownership of mulliple dwellings was another levelling 
measure: tJie city Soviets look them over and sought to ecpiali/e the housing 
facilities, often moving families from the slums into the half-empty apart¬ 
ments of wealthy citizens. The focxl situatic:»n proved tc:) be the most in¬ 
soluble prc)])lem. Try as they would, the Soviet authoritic:s could not ol^tain 
more bread for the citi(?s, and tlie amounts issued on rations fell drastically. 
To the hungry workers there was left only the consolation that the hated 
“bourgeois” were faring even worse than they. 

Political and Social Legislation. Important ])oIitical and social de- 
creeds were also issued during the first months, l o coj)e with secret enemies 
of the regime, drunken mobs that invaded mansions in search of li(]uor, 
and food speculatois, on December 20 Felix Dzer/hinsky, a fanatical Polish 
Clommunisl, became luxid of tlie All-Russian Extraordinary (Commission, 
whose name, abbreviated to Cheka, became dreaded throughout Russia. 
A system of revolutic^nary tribunals was set up to de d with political cases, 
while new, informal “people’s courts” dispensed ordinary justice by com¬ 
mon sense rather than law bejoks. The Soviet legislators also found time 
to reform the Russian alj)habet and the calendar. Sweejnng new laws made 
mari'iagc and divorce cc|ually easy to obtain and legalized all children, 
whether born of registered or informal unions. The full legal ecjuality of 
men and wc^men was also |jroclaiincd. 

The Churcrh and the Revolution. . . . Many of the measures of the 
new regime angered the churchmen, who hoped ardently for its overthrow, 
and on February I, 1918, the Patriarch issued a pastoral lettcT to the people. 
Jt strongly indicted the Soviet leaders for having caused violence and out¬ 
rages. ‘‘Yc:)ur acts are not meiely cruel, they are the works of Satan, for 
which you will burn in hell fire in the life hereafter. . . .” To this he added 
his anathcana. To the believers, he issued a call to organize in defense of 
the church, for “the gates of Hell shall not jjrevail against it.” 

1 his, however, did not cletfT the Soviet authorities, who on February 
5, 1918, published a law by whic h “the church was .separatcxl from the slate, 
and the school from the church.” Religion was made a private matter for 
the citizens, and ncj religious functions or ceremonies were permitted in 
any institution of government, whether national or local. Religious teach¬ 
ing was barred from all schools, j^ublic and private alike. Even the theo¬ 
logical schools were ordered closed. 1 he jn'operty of churches and religious 
societies was nationalized, although church buildings might be turned over 
to congregations of belic'vers for free use for public worship. 

This measure was strongly opposed by the leaders of the Orthodox 
church, but, in spite of their angry protests, the government put it into 
elfcx't. "Fhere were some demonstrations in op]K)sition to it, and occasicmal 
riots, at times accompanied by bloodshcxl. But the government persisted in 
its purpose. Perhajxs the fact that the churches remained open and no 
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attempt was made to prevent divine worship explains why this legislation, 
which was unfavorable to the Russian church, did not produce any effective 
explosions of popular wrath. 

The Problem of the Constituent Assembly. One of the worst dilemmas 
for the Bolsheviks was caused by the Constituent Assembly. The Provi¬ 
sional Government had promised to convene this body spee<lily, but nothing 
wMs done about it for months. Finally, the government set November 25 
as the date for the elections. Ihus, when the Bolsheviks took power they 
w'ere in a tpiandary. Before they had seized powder, one of their effective 
slogans had been for “Speedy Convocation of the Constituent Assembly I” 
But, while they were on record as wanting it to meet soon, Lenin and the 
other Bolsheviks had reason to believe that vast numbers of peasants as 
usual w^ould vote for the Socialist Revolutionaries. It seemed likely that 
the new^ Soviet government would be challenged by a body in w^iich the 
Bolsheviks would be only a minority. Lenin firmly held that the Soviets, 
which excluded the projierticd classes, were a higher form of democracy 
than a body elected by universal suffrage. His solution w’^as to postpone 
the elections, but it was decided to hold them and to convene the Assembly, 
wdiich should, however, be dissolved if it proved troublesome. 

The Result of the Elections. Although the Bolsheviks made no effort 
to dominate the elections, which began on November 25, the Cadet party 
w^as especially handicapped by the fact that many of their leaders wx're in 
hiding or in prison, and their newspapers were largely suppressed. The 
voting gave the Bolsheviks only 175 of the 707 elected members of the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. The SR's (Socialist Revolutionaries) had ^10—a sub¬ 
stantial majority—and most of the other delegates were anti-Bolshevik. Yet 
the figures do not tell the w^liole story. The Bolsheviks were now in alliance 
wnth the Left SR’s, who had had a majority of the Peasant Congress. Al¬ 
though the I.eft SR’s had only 40 out ol the 410 SR delegates, it seems 
probable that their following in the country was far stronger than their 
representation in the Constituent Assembly. 

Above all, the realities of power favored the Bolsheviks. They had full 
majorities in l^etrograd and Moscow and their strength was great in other 
industrial centers. Their government had the positions of power in the 
cities and in the army, while the opposition’s strength lay chiefly in the un¬ 
organized millions of peasants. Moreover, the Bolsheviks were united and 
determined, with a clearcut program which .seemed to meet the needs of 
the people. The opposition was unorganized and lacked driving force. Also, 
it was unable to offer an alternative to the program that the Bolsheviks 
were alreatly carrying out. 

The Attitude of the Bolsheviks. The Bolsheviks, realizing that the 
Constiuieiit Assembly W'ould become the focal center for all anti-Bolshevik 
elements, whether socialist or upper class, were determined not to permit 
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it to play the counter-revolutionary role that the French National Assembly 
had played in 1818. On December 11, 1917, the Soviet government forcibly 
prevented an attempt of former ministers of the Provisional Government 
to convene the Assembly ahead of lime. Shortly thereafter, Lenin wrote 
his "Theses on the Constituent Assembly," published in Pravda on Decem¬ 
ber 26, 1917. Here he stated that a Constituent Assembly had been highly 
desirable after the fall f)f the 'Fsar, when the revolution was still in its mod¬ 
erate or "bourgeois" stage. Now, however, the revolution was in its social¬ 
ist stage, wath the Bolsheviks establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat 
and its allies, the poorer peasantry. As for the bourgeoisie, they were in 
oj)en counter-revolution. Hence, any attempt to treat the Constituent As¬ 
sembly from a purely theoretical, legalistic point of view was treason to the 
proletariat. Either the Assembly would declare its acceptance of the Soviet 
government and its program, or else the crisis that would result "can be 
solved only by revolutionary means." 

In order to cut the ground from beneath the feet of the Constituent 
Assembly, it was decided to have the Ehird Congress of Soviets meet three 
days after the opening of the Assembly, and the Congress of Peasant Depu¬ 
ties a few days later. On January 16, the Central Executive Committee 
drafted a Declaration of Rights of the Toiling and Exploited People, for 
adoption by the Assembly. It opened with a declaration that Russia was a 
rcjHiblic of Soviets, to which all power belonged, and a statement that it 
was a "free union of free nations, as a federation of national Soviet repub¬ 
lics." There followed a long pronouncement for the Const intent Assembly 
to make, uj)holding Soviet policy and legislation. Finally, tw'o paragraphs 
stated that, as the Constituent Assembly had been elected on the basis of 
party lists compiled before the changed situation after the fall of the Pro¬ 
visional Government, "it would be basically incorrect to set itself up against 
the Soviet power. ..." Furthermore, the Assembly, supporting the Soviet 
regime, would recognize that its role w^as merely to be "the general working 
out of the fundamental princij^les of the socialist reconstruction of society." 

The Dissolution of the Constituent Assembly. Lenin and his followers, 
then, had already made up their minds to deal rigorously with the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly unless it proved to be tame and toothless. Nevertheless, 
realizing that this body, advocated for decades by Russian liberals and revo¬ 
lutionaries, might enjoy immense prestige in the eyes of the populace, they 
did not want to shock public ojnnion by unnecessarily brutal treatment of 
it. It was permitted to meet, but the vicinity of the Tavrida Palace was 
surrounded by heavily armed troops, and the galleries were crowded with 
soldiers and sailors with rifles, pistols, and cartridge belts, k^or their part, 
the SR’s had sought the support of some regiments, but as they refused to 
let them come out under arms, even those soldiers who sympathized with 
the moderates refused their appeal. A demonstration of civilian sympa- 
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thizers with the Assembly—largely intcllccliials and other while-collar Avork- 
ers—occurred, but it met the well-armed troops and was dis|)crsed by gun¬ 
fire, with some loss oi life. 

When the meeting opened, Sverdlov, a veteran Bolshevik, seizcnl tem¬ 
porary control in order to read tlie Declaration ol the Rights of the I oiling 
and Ex])loiled People. After briefly urging the Assembly to adopt it, he 
Avithdrew to his seat. The big bloc of SR's now" took over, electing Chernov 
as permanent chairman, in sj)ite of Bolshevik Avarnings that they shoidd 
support the program of active socialism. The session dragged on for al¬ 
most tw"elve hours. At midnight the crucial vote was taken cm the Bolshe\nk 
declaration, which Ic^st, 2,S7 to KS8. l.ater, the Bolshcwiks Avithdrewv from 
the meeting, because of its “(ounter-revolutionaiy majority.” J lie Left SR's 
withdrcAv an hour later. Not long before daybreak the sailor in command 
of the guard, apjxircntly under orders from l.c nin, askcxl that the meeting 
adjourn “because the guard is tired.” d’here was a brief Hurry of activity, 
during w'hich a resolution on land and an a]>j>eal to the Allicvs foi peace 
Avere read and declared approved. Neitlier of these diflcred greatly from 
the measures taken by the Second Congress of Soviets after the fall of the 
Kerensky government. Then, a little before five in the morning, the meet¬ 
ing adjourned until late afternoon. 

The Constituent Assembly never met again. The Central Executive 
Committee, after a strong speech b\ Lenin, declared that it Avas tlissolvetl, 
and an armed guard at the doors j>ievente(! it from !(*(onvening. There 
was scarcely any j)roiest against the tlissolution: Lhe C.onslituent iVssembly 
had given no heioic leadership to the people and had lailed to gain ellective 
support. Probably if it had been convened six months before, the result 
would have been far different. 




Chapter 8 

The Crushing of Opposition 


In the jnonihs folloxving the Bolshenik rcLfolntion, its leaders antici¬ 
pated that the rcxtolt in Russia xvould ntileash a socialist resolution in the 
West. Pending this axitir ipaied revolutioti, Lenin insisted that the goxfcrn- 
inent cotne to terms xinih the (wcrmans. After soitie serious ixidec isioti and 
xorattgling in tlic Party—ivhich toxiched off a (.Merman military attach — 
Lenin finally xeon out and the Treaty of lirest-Litoosk xvas signed on March 
.9, 191S. Under this treaty, Russia lost more than 1\/^ million square miles 
of territojy cojxtaining a population of 62 millionSy half of her industrial 
plants, and a third of her best farm area. Three days later, I.enin stated: 

The revolution will not coiiie as (juickly as we expected. History has proved 
this, and wc^ must he able to take this as a fact, we must be able to reckon wnth 
the lact that the world Socialist revolution canimt be^in so easily in the advanced 
countries as the revolution began in Russia—the land of Nicholas and Rasputin, 
ifie land in which the overwhelming majority of the po])ulation was cpiite in¬ 
different to the conditions of life of the people in the outlying regions. In .such 
a coiintiy it was cjuiie easy to start a revolution, as easy as lifting a feather. 

Thereafter, hoxueser, Leni?i alternated betxveen optimisin and pessimism on 
the prospects of revolution in the West. 

The '‘peaceT of Brest-Litovsk set off a chain of developments that al- 
fnost encompassed the destructiofi of Bolshevik power. During the next 
fexv years the Soxuets xvere engaged m civil xvar xoith forces rangixig from 
the monarchist-restoratio7iists at the extreme right to the left Social Revo¬ 
lutionaries. Many of these forces had the support—financial and otherxvise 
—of Allied^ poxvers. And some of these poxvers, including Japan, Ureat 
Britain, France, and the United States .sent military forces into Russia. The 
justification was the necessity of re-establishing an Eastern front in the 
de.sperate xvar against Germany, but the record is clear that other consid¬ 
erations—territorial spoils, fear of revolution, or detestation of the Bol- 
shexnks—also played a part. 

Of cour.se, the effort to destroy the Bolshevik regime xvas never massixfe 
and coordinated, and the Americans, particularly, did much to balk annex- 
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atiojiist ambitions. The consequences, liowcvcVy WCTC to leaxje a residue of 
great hitlerness in the U.S.S.R. against the intenfcntionist poxvers and create 
an encirclement psychosis xchich, whatexfcr its uses for propaganda pur¬ 
poses, also teas grounded in history. 

Durhig the period of civil war and intewention—which endured into 
1922—the Bolsheviks outlawed all opposition parkes (socialist as well as 
nonsoeialist) and imposed a ban on factions within the Communist Party 
itself. Why? Marxian theory had not suggested that the dictatorship of 
the proletariat might be equated xvith the rule of one socialist party. And, 
according to Lenin, the dictatorship of the proletariat xoas to bring with it 
“rt widening of the practical utilization of democracy by those oppressed by 
capitalism, by the laboring classes, as has never yet been seen in the whole 
IV or Id.” 

Mayiy explanations have been offered for the failure of proletarian 
''democracy.” One explanation placed responsibility on the internal and 
external foes of Bolshevism: . . Soviet totalitarianism' was not inevi¬ 

table nor necessarily implicit in the Bolshevism of 1917-lS but was forced 
upon it, with death as the alternative, by the decisions of Russiaxi demo¬ 
crats and the Democracies.” Another, proffered by W. W. Rostoxv, 

suggested that "the maintenance of the internal poiver machine has had a 
clear priority over any other goal of Soviet policy.” Another may be in¬ 
ferred from Merle Fainsod's Bolshevism Bclorc 1917, i)i xvhich he holds that 
"the early organizational history of Bolshevism . . . implanted the germi¬ 
nating conception of the ynonolithic and totalitarian party.” 

The democratic failure has been explained, additionally, for example, 
by the xveakness and hackxvardness of the Russian economy and proletariat, 
and the basic incompatibility between large-scale economic planning and 
any form of democracy. Recently, in this latter xwin, R. N. Carexv Hxint 
xvrote: "What Lenin early came to sec xvas that a nation-xvide planned 
economy xvas incompatible xvith the parliamentary democracy of the West. 
If production is to be playined, some body of persons must do the planning, 
and this becomes impossible if the plan is liable to be reversed at any mo¬ 
ment by a vote in a popular assembly.” And, finally, there are the distinc¬ 
tive contributions made to this discussion in the excerpts from the xvritings 
of Isaac Deutschcr and Leonard Schapiro in these pages. 

Varied explanations of the disparity betxveen Marxist theory and Soviet 
practice have been alluded to in the hope that they ivill induce an appre¬ 
ciation of the complexities of judgment involved and encourage the reader 
to explore the problem further. It may be suggested, too, that important 
implications extending beyond the U.S.S.R. may ensue from the acceptance 
of one or another explanation. 
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DEFEAT IN VICTORY 

li>r\AC DeUTSCHER* 


The years of world war, revolution, civil war, and intervention had 
resulted in the utter ruin ol Russia’s economy and the disintegration of her 
social fabric. From a ruined economy the bolsheviks had had to wrest the 
means of civil war. In 1919, the Red Army had already used up all stocks 
of munitions and other supplies. The industries undei' Soviet control could 
not replace them by more than a fraction. Normally southern Russia sup¬ 
plied fuel, iron, steel, and raw materials to the industries of central and 
northern Russia. But southern Russia, occupied first by the Germans and 
then by Denikin, was only intermittently and during brief spells under 
Soviet control. When at last, at the end of 1919, the Bolsheviks returned 
there for good, they found that the coal-mines of the Donets valley were 
flooded and the other industries destrcjyed. Deprived of fuel and raw ma¬ 
terials, the industrial centres of the? rest of the country were paralysed. Even 
towards the end of 1920, the coal-mines produced less than one-tenth and 
the iron- and steel-works less than one-twemielh ol their pre-war output. 
The j)roduction of consumer goods was about one-ejuarter of normal. The 
disaster was made even worse by the destruction of transj^ort. All over the 
country railway tracks and bridges had bexm blown up. Rolling stock had 
not been renewed, and it had only rarely been kej)t in proper rej)air, 
since 1914. Inexc^rably transport was ccniiing to a standstill. (This, inci¬ 
dentally, was one of the contributory causes of the Red Army’s defeat in 
Poland. The Soviets had enlisted five million men, but of these less than 
300,000 were actually engaged in the last stages of the Polish campaign. As 
the armies rolled onward, the railways were less and less capable of carry¬ 
ing reinlbrcements and supplies over the lengthening distances.) Farming, 
too, was ruined. For six years the peasants had not been able to renew their 
equipment. Retreating and advancing armies trampled their fields and 
requisitioned their horses. However, because of its technically primitive 
character, farming was more resilient than industry. The mu/hik worked 
with the wooden sokha, which he was able to make or repair by himself. 

The Bolsheviks strove to exercise the strictest control over scarce re¬ 
sources; and out of this striving grew their War Communism. They na¬ 
tionalized all industry. They prohibited private trade. They dispatched 

* Author of Sldlin: A Political liingrnjAiy: Sox'irl I'tadc IhiioTis: and Pussia in 
Transition. I'his selection is fit»ni chapter Xl\’ of The Prophet Armed (New York: Ox¬ 
ford UniversitN Press, Inc., 19v51), Reprinted !)> permission of the pid)lishcr. 
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workers' detachments to the countryside to requisition food for tlie army 
and the town-dwellers. The government was incapable of collecting normal 
taxes; it possessed no machinery for doing so. d o cover government ex¬ 
penses, the printing-presses produced banknotes day and night. Money 
became so worthless that wages and salaries had to be paid in kind, rhe 
meagre food ration formed the basic wage. 1 he worker was also jxiid with 
part of his own produce, a pair of shoes or a few jneces of clothing, which 
he usually bartered away for food. 

T his set of dcsperale shifts and expedients looked to the party like an 
unexpectedly rapid realization of its own programme. Sociali/alion ol in¬ 
dustry w^ould have been carried out more slowly and cautiously if there 
had been no civil w'ar; but it was, in any case, one ol the major purposes 
of the revolution. The r(*(juisitioning of food, the prohibition of private 
trade, the payment of w'ages in kind, the insignificance of money, the gov¬ 
ernment’s aspiration to control the economic resources of the nation, all 
this looked, superficially, like the abolition ol that maiket economy w'hich 
was the breeding-ground of capitalism. 'Fhe fully giowm Connnunist econ¬ 
omy about which Marxist text books had speculated, was to have been a 
natural economy, in which socially planned prodiution and distribution 
should take the place of j)roduction for the market and of distribution 
through the medium of money. The Bolshevik was therefore inclined to 
see the essential features of fully fledged communism embodi(‘il in the war 
economy of 1919-20. lie was confirmed in this indination by the stern 
egalitarianism which his party preached and practised anti which gave to 
w^ar communism a romantic and heroic aspect. 

In truth, war communism was a tragic travesty of the Marxist visitin of 
the society of the future. That society was tt) have as its background highly 
developed and organized productive resources and a superabuntlance of 
goods and services. It was to organize and develop the sticial wealth which 
capitalism at its best produced only fitfully and could not rationally con¬ 
trol, distribute, and promote. Communism w'^as to abolish econoniii in¬ 
equality once for all by levelling up the standards of living. War com¬ 
munism had, on the contrary, resulted from social disintegration, from the 
destruction and disorganization of productive resources, from an unparal¬ 
leled scarcity of goods and services. It did indeed try to abolish inetjuality; 
but of necessity it did so by levelling down the standards of living and 
making poverty universal.* 

The system could not work for long. The requisitioning of food and 
the ]>rohibition of private trade for the time being helped the government 
to tide over the direst emergencies. But in tlie longer run these policies 
aggravated and accelerated the shrinkage and disinlegration of the economy. 
1 he peasant began to till only as much of his land as was necessary to keep 

^ riic reader will find a detailed and instructive account of war coinniiinisin in E. 11. 
C;urr, 'J'he Buhkevik Revolution, vol. ii. 
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his family alive. He refused to produce the surplus for which the reejuisi- 
tionitig squads were on tlie look-out. When tlie countryside refuses to pro¬ 
duce lood lor the town, even the rudiinenis of urban civilization go to 
pieces. The cities of Russia became dcpoj)ulatcd. Workers went to the 
countryside to escape famine. I'hose who stayed behind fainted at the fac¬ 
tory benches, produced very little, and often stole what they jmxluced to 
barter it for lood. The old, normal market had indeed been abolished. But 
its bastard, the black market, des}>oiled the country, revengefully perverting 
and degrading human relations. I'liis could go on for another year or so; 
but, inevitably the entl would be the breakdown of all government and the 
dissolution ol society. . . . 

Malieis came to a head on 12 January 1920. when Lenin and Trotsky 
appeared before the Bolshevik leaders of the trade unions and urged them 
to accept militari/ation. Trotsky defended his own record. If his Com¬ 
missariat, he said, had “])illage{r' the countiy and exacted severe discipline, 
it had done so to win the war. It was a disgrace and a “sin against the s}>irit 
of the revolution” that this should now be held against him, and that the 
working class should be incited against the army. His op])onents were com¬ 
placent about the country's economic: condition. The newspapers concealed 
the real state of affairs. “Jt is necessary to state openly and frankly in the 
hearing of the whc:)le country, that our cconc.)mic. condition is a hundrcxl 
times wcjise than our military situation ever was. . . . Just as we once 
issucxl the order ‘Proletarians, to hense!’, so new we must raise the cry 
‘Proletarians, back to the factory bench! Proletarians, back to produc¬ 
tion!’” - The nation’s labour force continued to shrink and degenerate. 
It could not be saved, rcToiistituted. and rehabilitated without the apj)li- 
cation of coercive measures. Lenin spoke in the same vein. Yet the con¬ 
ference almost unanimously rejected the resolution which he and d’rotsky 
jointly submitted. Of more than three score Bolshevik leaders only two 
men \'oted for it. Never before had Trotsky or Lenin met with so striking 
a rebidf. 

Trotsky’s strictures on the complacency of his critics were not unjusti¬ 
fied. The critics did not and could not propose any practical alternative. 
I’hey, too, clung to war communism and disavowed only the conclusion 
I’rotsky had drawn from it. He had little dilliculty therefore in exposing 
their inconsistency. Yet there was a certain realism and valuable scru[)Ie in 
their very lack of consistency. 7’rolsky's opponents refused to believe that 
(he wheels of the economy could be set in motion by word of military com¬ 
mand, and they were convinced that it was wrong for a workers' state to 
act as a press gang towards its own wx)rking class.'^ . . . They argued that 
compulsory labour w^as inellicient. “You cannot build a planned economy,” 

“Trotsky, Sochhiatya, vol. pp. 27-52. 

®l his controversy filled the pages of Ekonornicheskaya /Jiizn and Vravda throughout 
January 1920. 
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exclaimed Abramovich, tlie Menshevik, “in the way the Pharaohs built their 
pyramids/* ^ Abramovich thus coined the jihrase, which years later Trotsky 
was to repeat against Stalin. . . . 

For a time the Polish war blunted the edge of this controversy. Peril 
from without once again induced people to accept without murmur policies 
which, before, had aroused their intense resentment. At the height of the 
war, Trotsky, surrounded by a team of technicians, made a determined elTort 
to set the railways in motion. By this time the stock of locomotives had 
been almost entirely wasted. Engineers forecast the exact date—only a few 
months ahead—when not a single railway in Russia would be working. 
Trotsky placed the railway men and the personnel of the repair workshops 
under martial law^ and he organized systematic and rapid rehabilitation of 
the rolling stock. He went into the repair workshops to tell the workers 
that the country was paying for their slackness in blood: the paralysis of 
transport had encouraged the Poles to attack. ‘'The situation of the worker,'* 
he declared, “is grievous in every respect . . . it is worse than ever. 1 would 
deceive you if 1 were to say that it will be better to-morrow. No, ahead of 
us are months of heavy struggle until we can lift our country out of this 
terrible misery and utter exhaustion, until we can stop weighing our bread 
ration on the chemist’s scales.” When the raiJwaymen’s trade union raised 
objections to his action, he dismissed its leaders and appointed others who 
were willing to do his bidding. He repeated this procedure in unions of 
other transj)ort workers. Early in September he formed the Tseklrnn, the 
Central Transport Commission, through which he brought the whole field 
of transport under his control. The Politburcau backed him to the hilt as 
it had promised. To observe electoral rights and voting procedures in the 
unions seemed at that moment as irrelevant as it might seem in a city 
stricken with pestilence. He produced results and surpassed expectations: 
the railways were rehabilitated well ahead of schedule—“the blood circu¬ 
lation of the economic organism was revived”—and he was acclaimed for the 
feat.® 

But no sooner had the Polish war been concluded than the grievances 
and dissensions exploded anew and with greater force than before. He 
himself provoked the explosion. Flushed with success, he threatened to 
“shake up” various trade unions as he had “shaken up” those of the transport 
workers. He threatened, that is, to dismiss the elected leaders of the unions 
and to replace them by nominees who would place the nation’s economic 
interest above the sectional interests of the workers. He grossly overstepped 
the mark. Lenin now bluntly dissociated himself from Trotsky and per- 

* Tretii Vserosshkii Syezd Profsoyuzov, p. 97. 

''"See his speech at the Muromsk workshops of 21 June 1920 in Socliinenya, vol. xv, 
p. 308. 

"For the famous Order no, 1042 roncerning the railways see op. cit,, pp. 31.5-7. Later 
in the year I'rotsky was placed at the head of special commissions which took emergency 
action to rehabilitate the industries of the Donets valley and of the Urals. 
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suadccl the Central C.ornmittce to do likewise. The Committee openly called 
the party to resist energetically “militarized and bureaucratic forms of work*’; 
and it castigated that degenerated centralism” which rode roughshod over 
the workers elected representatives. It called on the party to rc-cstal)lish 
proletarian democracy in the trade unions and to subordinate all other 
considerations to this taskj A special commission was formed to watch that 
these decisions were carried out. Zinoviev presided over it, and, although 
1 rotsky sat on it, nearly all its members were his opponents.'^ . . . 

T he deeper ill which afflicted the whole system of government, and of 
which this tug-of-war was merely a symptom, lay in the frustration of the 
popular hopes aroused by the revolution. For the first time since H)17 the 
bulk of the working class, not to speak of the peasantry, unmistakably 
turned against the Bolsheviks. A sense of isolation began to haunt the rul¬ 
ing group. To be sure, the working class had not come to regret the revo¬ 
lution. It went on to identify itself with it; and it received with intense 
hostility any oj)enly counter-revolutionary agitation. “October” had so 
deeply sunk into the poj)ular mind that Mensheviks and Social Revolu¬ 
tionaries now had to preface their criticisms of the government with an 
explicit acceptance of the “achievements of October.*' Yet the opposition to 
current Bolshevik policies was just as intense and widespread. The Men¬ 
sheviks and Social Revolutionaries, who in the course of three years had 
been completely eclipsed and had hardly dared to raise their heads, were 
now regaining some popular favour. People listened even more sympa¬ 
thetically to anarchist agitators violently denouncing the Bolshevik regime. 
If the Bolsheviks had now permitted free elections to the Soviets, they would 
almost certainly have been swept from power.® 

The Bolsheviks were firmly resolved not to let things come to that pass. 
It would be wrong to maintain that they clung to power for its own sake. 
The party as a whole was still animated by that revolutionary idealism of 
which it had given such abundant proof in its underground struggle and in 
the civil w^ar. It clung to power because it identified the fate of the republic 
with its own fate and saw in itself the only force capable of safeguarding 
the revolution. It was lucky for the revolution—and it w^as also its mis¬ 
fortune—that in this belief the Bolsheviks w'cre profoundly justified. The 
revolution would hardly have survived without a party as fanatically de¬ 
voted to it as the Bolsheviks were. But had there existed another party 
equally devoted and equally vigorous in action, that party might, in con- 

’Sec the report of the C-entral Committee in izvestya Tscntrahiovo Komiteta RKP, 
no. 20, 1920. aiul G. Zinoviev, SocJnuenyn, vol. vi, pp. 600 IT. 

" Many Bolshevik leaders explicitly or implicitly admitted tliis. Sec Lenin, Sochinenya, 
vol. xxxii, pp. 160, 176, 230 and passim; Zinoviev in Desyatyi Syezd 1iKf\ p. 190. In a 
private letter to Lunacharsky (of 14 April 1926) Trotsky describes the “menacing dis¬ 
content” of the working class as the background to the controversy of 1920-1. The Trotsky 
A rc hives. 
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sequence of an election, have displaced Lenin's government without con¬ 
vulsing the young state. No such party existed. The return of Mensheviks 
and Social Revolutionaries would have entailed the undoing of the October 
Revolution. At the very least it would have encouraged the White Guards 
to try their luck once again and rise in arms. From sheer self-preservation 
as well as from broader motives the Bolsheviks could not even contemplate 
such a prospect. They could not accej)t it as a retjuirement of democracy 
that they should, by retreating, plunge the country into a new scries of civil 
wars just after one series had been concluded. 

Nor was it by any means likely that a free election to the Soviets would 
return any clear-cut majority. I'hose who had supported Kerensky in 1917 
had not really recovered trom their eclipse. Anarchists and anarcho- 
s}mlicalists, preaching a “ITird Revolution,” seemed far more popular 
among the working class. But they gave no effective focus to the oj^position; 
and they were in no sense j)retenders to office. Strong in criticism, they 
possessed no positive j)oliti(al programme, no serious organization, national 
or even local, no real desire to rule a vast countr\. In their ranks honest 
revolutionaries, cranks, and plain bandits rubbed shoulders. The Bolshevik 
regime could be succeeded only by utter confusion followed I>y open counter¬ 
revolution. Lenin’s party refused to allow the famished and emotionally 
unhinged country to vote their party out of power and itself into a bloody 
chaos. 

For this strange sequel to their victory the Bolsheviks were mentally 
quite unprepared. They had always tacitly assumed that the majority of 
the working class, having backed them in the revolution, would go on to 
siqjport them iinswervingl) until they Jiatl carried out the full programme 
of socialism. Naive as the assumption was, it sprang Iroin the notion tliat 
socialism was the proletarian idea par excellence and that the proletariat, 
having once adhered to it, would not abantlon it. That notion had under¬ 
lain the reasoning of all European schools of Socialist thought. Jn the vast 
political literature produced by those schools the cjucstion of what Socialists 
in office should do if they lost the confidence of the workers liad hardly ever 
been pondered. It had never occurred to Marxists to reflect whether it was 
possible or admissible to try to establish socialism rc^gardless of the will of 
the working class. J hey simply took that will foi’ granted. For the same 
reason it had seemed to the Bolsheviks as clear as daylight that the prole¬ 
tarian dictatorshij) and proletarian (or Soviet) democracy were only two 
complementary and inseparable aspects of the same thing: the dictatorship 
was there to suppress the resistance of the pro})crtied classes; and it derived 
its strength and historic legitimacy from the freely and democratically ex¬ 
pressed opinion of the working classes. Now a conflict arose between the 
two aspects of the Soviet system. If the working classes were to be allowed 
to sj)cak and vote freely they would destroy the dictatorship. If the dicta¬ 
torship, on the other hand, frankly abolished proletarian democracy it 
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would deprive itself ol historic legitimacy, even in its own eyes. It would 
c(?ase to be a jnolelarian dictatorship in the strict sense. Its use of that title 
would lu*neelorlh be based on the claim that it jjursued a policy witli 
which the working class, in its own interest, ought and eventually must 
identily itscll, but with whicli it did not as yet idcaitily itself. I'he diclator- 
shij) would then at best rejnesent the idea oi the class, not the class itself. 

The revolution had now reaclu^d that cross-roads, well known to Ma- 
chiavelli, at which it found it difficult or impossible to fix the people in 
their revolutionary perstiasion and was driven '‘to take such measures that, 
when they believed no longer, it might be possible to make them believe 
])y lorce.” For the Bolshevik party this involved a conflict oi loyalties, W'hich 
was in some resix c ts deepe r than any it had known so far, a conllict bearing 
the seeds of all the turbulent controversies and sombie ])urges of the next 
decades. 

y\t this cross-roads liolshevism suffered a moral agony the like of wdiich 
is hardh to be lound in the history of k^ss intense and imj^assioned move¬ 
ments. Later Lenin recalled the “fever” and “mortal illness" which consumed 
the party in the winter of 1921)-1, during the tumultuous debate over the 
place ol the trade unions in the state. 'Lhis was an important yet only a 
secondary matter. It could not be settled before an answer had been given 
to the fundamental cjuestion concerning tlie very nature of the state. Hie 
p.irty was wholly absoibcnl in the controversy cner the sc‘c()ndary issue, be¬ 
cause it was not altogether clearly aware of the primary cjuestion and W’as 
afraid to formulate it frankly in its envn mind. But as the protagonists w^ent 
on arguing they struck the grc*at underlying issue again and again and were 
compelled to define their attitudes. 

It is not necessary here to go into the involved and somewhat technical 
differences over the trade unions, although the fact that tlie drama of the 
revolution revealed itself in a sc*emingly dry economic argument signifi¬ 
cantly corresj)oncled to the spirit of the age.^’ Sulfice it to sa) that, broadly 
sj)eaking, three attitudes crystal I i/ecl. 1 he faction led by Fiotsky (and later 
by Lrotsky and Bukharin) w^anted the trade unions to be depri\ed of their 
autonomy and absorbed into the machinery of government. I'his was the 
final conclusion wdiich Trotsky drew from his conflicts wdth the trade 
unions. UndcT the new^ dispemsation, the leaders of the unions w'ould, as 
servants cd the state, speak for the state to the w^orkers rather than for the 
workers to the state. Hiey wwild raise the productivity and maintain the 
discipline of labc:)iir; they would train workers for industrial management; 
and they would partic:ij>ate in the direction of the country's economy. 

At the c:)ther extreme the Workers’ Opposition, led by Shlyapnikov 
and Kollontai, protested against the government's and the party's tutelage 
over the unions. Hiey denounced l rotsky and Lenin as militarizers of 

®A (IcUiilccl acctjuni of the debate* can 1)C found in Deutscher, Soviet Trade Unions 
[Their place in Soviet labour policy), pj). 42-59. 
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labour and promoters of inequality. In quasi-syndicalist fashion they de¬ 
manded that trade unions, factory committees, and a National Producers' 
Congress sliould assume control over the entire economy. While I rotsky 
argued that the trade unions could not in logic defend the workers against 
the workers' state, Shlyaj^nikov and Kollontai already branded the Soviet 
state as the rampart ol a new privileged bureaucracy. 

Letiveen these (wo extremes, Lenin, Zin^wiev, and Kamenev spoke for 
the main body of Bolshevik opinion and tried to strike a balance. I1iey, 
too, insisted that it was the duty of the trade unions to restrain the workers 
and to cultivate in them a sense of responsibility for the state and the 
nationalized economy. They emphasized the party's right to control the 
unions. But they also wished to preserve them as autonomous mass organi¬ 
zations, capable of exerting pressure on government and industrial manage¬ 
ment. 

Implied in these attitudes were different conceptions of state and 
society. The Workers' Opposition and the so-called Dcrcmists (the Group 
of Democratic Centralism) were the stalwart defenders of “proletarian 
democracy" uis-d-vis the dictatorship. They were the first Bolshevik dis¬ 
senters to protest against the method r)f government designed “to make the 
people believe by force." They implored the party to “trust its fate" to 
the working class w'hich had raised it to power. They spoke the language 
which the whole party had spoken in 1917. They were tlie real Levellers 
of this revolution, its high-minded, Utopian dreamers. The party could 
not listen to them if it was not prepared to commit noble yet unpardonable 
suicide. It could not trust its own and the republic's fate to a working class 
wiiittled down, exhausted, and demoralized by civil war, famine, and the 
black market. 1 he (juixotic spirit of the Workers’ Opposition was apparent 
in its economic demands. The Opposition clamoured for the immediate 
satisfaction of the workers' needs, for equal wages and rewards for all, for 
the supply, without payment, of food, clothing, and lodging to workers, for 
free medical attention, free travelling facilities, and free education.lliey 
wanted to see fulfilled nothing less than the programme of full communism, 
which was theoretically designed for an economy of great plenty. They did 
not even try to say how the government of the day could meet their de¬ 
mands. They urged the party to place industry, or what was left of it, 
once again under the control of those factory committees which had shown 
soon after the October Revolution that they could merely dissipate and 
squander the nation's wealth. It was a sad omen that the people enveloped 
in such fumes of fancy were almost the only ones to advocate a full revival 
of proletarian democracy. 

Against them, Trotsky prompted the party to cease for the time being 
the advocacy and practice of proletarian democracy and instead to con- 
^^Desyatyi Syezd RKP, p. 363; A. M. Kollontai, The Workers* Opposition in Russia. 
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centratc on building up a Producers' Democracy. Ihe party, to put it 
more plainly, was to deny the workers their political rights and compensate 
them by giving them scope and managerial responsibility in economic re¬ 
construction. At the tenth cf)ngress (March 1921), when this controversy 
reached its culmination, Trotsky argued: 

The Workers' Opposition has conie out with dangerous slogans. I'liey have 
made a fetish of democralic principles. They have plact'd the workers’ right to elect 
representatives above the ]3arty. as it were, as if the j)ariy were not entitled to 
assert its dictatorship even if that dictatorship temporarily clashed with the passing 
moods of the workers’ democracy. ... It is necessary to create among us the 
awareness of the revolutionary historical birthright of the party. The party is obliged 
to inaiFitain its dictatorship, regardless of temporary wavering in the sj)ontaneous 
moods of the masses, regardless of the temporary vacillations even in tlie working 
class. This awareness is for us the indispensable unifying element. The dictator¬ 
ship does not base itself at every given moment on the formal princijile of a 
workers’ democracy, although the workers' democracy is, of course, the only me thod 
by which the masses can be drawn more and more into political life.^^ 

I'he days had long passed when Trotsky argued that the Soviet system 
of government was superior to bourgeois parliamentarianism because under 
it the electors enjcjyed, among c:>ther things, the right to re-elect their repre¬ 
sentatives at any time and not merely at regular intervals; and that this 
enabled the Soviets to reflect any change in the popular mood closely and 
instantaneously, as no parliament was able to do. His general professions 
of faith in piolctarian democracy now scjunded like mere saving clauses. 
What was essential was “the historical birthright of the party" and the 
party's awareness of it as the “indispensable unifying element." Eu¬ 
phemistically yet eloquently encjugh he now extolled the collective solidarity 
of the ruling group in the face of a hostile or apathetic nation. 

Lenin refused to proclaim the divorce between the dictatorship and 
proletarian democracy. He, too, was aware that government and party were 
in conflict with the people; but he was afraid that Trotsky's policy would 
perpetuate the conflict. The party had had to override trade unions, to 
dismiss their recalcitrant leaders, to break or obviate popular resistance, 
and to prevent the free formation of opinion inside the Soviets. Only thus, 
Lenin held, could the revolution be saved. But he hoped that these practices 
would give his government a breathing space—his whole policy had become 
a single struggle for breathing spaces—during which it might modify its 
policies, make headway with the rehabilitation of the country, ease the 
plight of the working peojde, and win them back for Bolshevism. The 
dictatorship could then gradually revert to proletarian democracy. If this 
was the aim, as Trotsky agreed, then the parly must reassert the idea of 
that democracy at once and initiate no sweeping measures suggesting its 
abandonment. Even though the regime had so often had recourse to co- 

“ Desyatyi Syezd KKP, p. 192. See also p. 215. 
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crcion, Lenin ])lcadccl, coercion must be its last and persuasion its first 
resortd^’ llie trade unions ought tlicrelorc not to be turned into appen¬ 
dages of the state. They must retain a measure of autonomy; they must 
speak for the workers, if need be against the government; and they ought 
to become tlie schools, not the drill-halls, of communism, d'he administrator 
—and it was from his angle that Trotsky viewed the j)i'oblem—might be 
annoyed and inconvenienced by the demands of the unions; he might be 
right against tliem in specific inslances; but on balance it was sound that 
he slioukl be so inconvenienced and exposed to genuine social pressures 
and influeiues. It ^vas no use telling the workers that they must not opiiose 
the workers’ state. That state was an abstraction. In reality, Lenin pointed 
out, his own administration had to consider the interests of the peasants as 
well as of tlie workers; and its work was marred by muddle, by grave 
“bureaucratic distoi lions,” and by arbitrary exercise of power. Lhe work¬ 
ing class ought therefore to chdend itself, albeit willi self-restraint, and to 
press its claims on the administiation. 1 he state, as Lenin saw it, had to 
give scope to a plurality of interests and influences. lYotsky’s state was 
implicitly monolithic. 

Tlie tenth congress voted by an overwlielming majority for Lenin's 
resolutions. Bolshevism had already dej)arted fiom proletarian democracy; 
but it was not yet prepared to embrace its alternative, the monolithic state. 


While the congress was in session the strangest of all Russian insur¬ 
rections flared up at the naval fortress of Kronstadt, an insurrection which, 
in Lenin’s words, like a lightning flash illumined reality. 

Idle insurgents, sailors of the Red Navy, were led by anarchists. Since 
the end of February they had been extremely restless, iliere had been 
strikes in neaiby Petrograd; a general strike was expected; and Kronstadt 
was astir with rumours of alleged clashes betwx‘en Petrograd wa^rkers and 
troops. The crew\s of the warships were seized by a political fever remi¬ 
niscent of the excitement of 1917. At meetings they passed resolutions de¬ 
manding freedom for the workers, a new deal for the peasants, and free 
elections to the Soviets. The call for the Third Revoluticjii began to 
dominate the meetings, the revolution which was to overthrow the Bolshe¬ 
viks and establish Soviet democracy. Kalinin, President of the Soviet Re* 
public, made a flat-footed appearance at the naval base; he denounced the 
sailors as “disloyal and irresjxmsible” and demanded obedience. A dele¬ 
gation of the sailors sent to Petrograd was arrested there. 

Sf)on the cry “Down with Bolshevik tyrannyl” resounded throughout 
Kronstadt, d he Bolshevik commissars on the spot wxre demoted and im¬ 
prisoned. An anarchist committee assumed command; and amid the sailors’ 
enthusiasm the Hag of revolt was hoisted. “The heroic and generous Kron- 
^Dtsyalyi Syezd RKF., pp. 20« it. 
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stadt/’ writes the anarchist historian of the insnrreclion, “dreamt of the liber¬ 
ation of Russia. . . . No clear-cut programme was formulated. Freetlom 
and the brotherhood of the peoples of the world were the watchwords. The 
'I’hird Revolution was seen as a gradual transition towards final emanci¬ 
pation; and free elections to independent Soviets as the first step in this 
direction. The Soviets were, of course, to be indcjicndent of any political 
party—a free expression of the will and the interests of the people." 

The Bolsheviks denounced the men of Kronstadt as cr)untcrrevolu- 
tionary mutineers hxl by a White general. The denunciation a{)pears to 
have been groundless. Having for so long fought against mutiny after 
mutiny, each sponsored or encouraged by the White (iuards, the Bolshe¬ 
viks could not bring themselves to believe that the White Guards had no 
Iiand in this revolt. Some time before the event, the White emigre press 
had indeed darkly hinted at trouble brewing in Kronstadt; and this lent 
colour to the suspicion. 'The Politbureau, at first inclined to open negoti¬ 
ations, finally resolved to cpiell the revolt. It could not tolerate the chal¬ 
lenge from the Navy; and it was afraid that the revolt, although it had 
no chance of growing into a revolution, would aggravate the prevailing 
chaos. Even after the defeat of the White Guards, numerous bands of 
rebels and marauders roamed the land from the ncnthern coasts down tc3 
the Caspian Sea, raiding and pillaging towns and slaughtering the agents 
of the government. With the call for a new revolution bands of famished 
Volga peasants had overrun the gubrrrna of Saratov, and later in the year 
Tukhachevsky had to employ twenty-seven rifle divisions to subdue them.^^ 
Such was the turmoil tliat leniency tcjwards the insurgents of Kronstadt w^as 
certain to be taken as a sign of weakness and to make matters wairse. 

On 5 March Trotsky arrived in Petrograd and ordered the rebels to 
surrender unconditionally. “Only those who do so," he stated, “can count 
on the mercy of the Soviet Republic. Simultanc'ously with this warning I 
am issuing instructions that everything be j)repared for the su|)pression of 
the mutiny by armed force. . . . This is the last w^arning." That it 
should have fallen to lYotsky to address such words to the sailors was an¬ 
other of history’s ironies. This had been his Kronstadt, the Kronstadt he 
had called “the pride and the glory of the revolution." How many times 
had he not stumped the naval base during the hot days of 1917! How^ many 
times had ncjt the sailors lifted him on their shoulders and wildly acclaimed 

Alexander Rerkman, Dcr Aufstatid vojt Kronstadt, pj). 10-11. 

Sec the correspondence between S. Kamenev, Shaposhnikov, and Smidovich 
the commander of the Saratov area, and Tukhachevsky’s report to Lenin of Hi July 1921. 
The Trotsky Archives. And here is a cliaracteristic messaj^e sent to Lenin iroin Com¬ 
munists in the sub-Polar region on 25 March 1921: “ rhe Communists of the Tobolsk 
region in the North are bleeding while and sending their fiery farewell greetings to the 
invincible Russian C.ornmuiiist Parly, to our dear comrades and our leader Lenin. Perish¬ 
ing here, we carry out our duty towards the party and the Republic in the firm belief 
in our eventual triumph.” Ibid. 

“ Trotsky, Sochinenya, vol. xvii, book 2, p. 518. 
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him ns their friend and leader! How devotedly they had followed him to 
the I’auride Palace, to his prison ceil at Kresty, to the walls of Kazan on 
the Volga, aUva)s taking his advice, always almost blindly following his 
orders! How many anxieties they had shared, how many dangers they had 
bra veil together! True, of the veterans few had survived; and even fewer 
were still at Kronstadt. The crews of the Aurora, the PetropavJovsk, and 
other famous warshi]js now consisted of fresh recruits drafted from Ukrain¬ 
ian peasants. I’hey lacked—so Trotsky told himself—the selfless revolu¬ 
tionary spirit of the older classes. Yet even this was in a way symbolic of 
the situation in which the revolution found itself. The ordinary men and 
women who had made it were no longer what they had been or where 
they had been. The best of them had perished; others had become absorbed 
in the administralion; still others hatl dispersed and become disheartened 
and embittered. And what the rebels of Kronstadt demanded was only what 
Trotsky had promised their elder brothers and what he and the party had 
been unable to give. Once again, as after Brest, a bitter and hostile echo 
of his own voice came back to him from the lips of other people; and once 
again he had to suppress it. 

1 he rebels ignored his warning and hoped to gain time. This was the 
middle of March. The Bay of Finland was still icebound. In a few days, 
however, a thaw might set in; and then the fortress, bristling with guns, 
defended by the whole Red Navy of the Baltic, assured of supj)lies from 
Finland or other Baltic countries, would become inaccessible, almost 
invincible. In the meantime even Communists joined in the revolt, an¬ 
nouncing that they had left “the party of the hangman Trotsky.” The 
fortress, so Trotsky (or was it 'Fukhachevsky?) resolved, must be seized 
before ice floes barred the approach. In feverish haste picked regiments and 
shock troops were disj^atched to reinforce the garrison of Petrograd. When 
the news of the mutiny reached the tenth congress, it aroused so much 
alarm and anger that most of the able-bodied delegates rushed straight 
from the conference hall in the Kremlin to place themselves at the head of 
the shock troops which were to storm the fortress across the Bay of Finland. 
Even leaders of the Workers' Opposition and Dccemists who, at the con¬ 
gress, had just raised demands not very different from those the rebels 
voiced, went into battle. They, too, held that the sailors had no right to 
dictate, hands on triggers, even the justest of demands. 

White sheets over their uniforms, the Bolshevik troops, under Tukha- 
chevsky’s command, advanced across the Bay. They were met by hurricane 
fire from Kronstadt’s bastions. The ice broke under their feet; and wave 
after wave of white-shrouded attackers collapsed into the glacial Valhalla. 
The death march went on. From three directions fresh columns stumped 
and fumbled and slipped and crawled over the glassy surface until they too 
vanished in fire, ice, and water. As the successive swarms and lines of at- 
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lackers drowned, it seemed to the men of Kronstadt that the perverted 
Bolshevik revolution drowned with them and that the triumph of their 
own pure, unadulterated revolution was approaching. Such was the lot of 
these rebels, who had denounced the Bolsheviks for their harshness and 
whose only aim it was to allow the revolution to imbibe the milk of human 
kindness, that for their survival they fought a battle which in cruelly was 
unequalled throughout the civil w^ar. I’he bitterness and the rage of the 
attackers mounted accordingly. On 17 March, after a night-long advance 
in a snowstorm, the Bolsheviks at last succeeded in climbing the walls. 
When they broke into the fortress, they fell upon its defenders like revenge¬ 
ful furies. 

On 3 April lYotsky took a parade of the victors. “Wc waited as long 
as possible,*' he said, “for our blinded sailor-comrades to see with their own 
eyes where the mutiny led. But we were confronted by the danger that 
the ice would melt away and wc were compelled to carry out . . . the at¬ 
tack.” Describing the crushed rebels as “comrades,” he unwittingly inti¬ 
mated that what he celebrated was morally a Pyrrhic victory. Foreign Com¬ 
munists who visited Moscow some months later and believed that Kronstadt 
had been one of the ordinary incidents of the civil war, were “astonished 
and troubled” to find that the leading Bolsheviks spoke of the rebels with¬ 
out any of the anger and hatred which they felt for the White Guards and 
interventionists. Their talk was full of “sympathetic reticences” and sad, 
enigmatic allusions, which to the outsider betrayed the party's troubled 
conscience. 


The rising had not yet been defeated when, on 15 March, Lenin intro¬ 
duced the New Economic Policy to the tenth congress. Almost without 
debate the congress accepted it. Silently, with a heavy heart, Bolshevism 
parted with its dream of war communism. It retreated, as Lenin said, in 
order to be in a better position to advance. The controversy over the 
trade unions and the underlying issue at once died down, d'he cannonade 
in the Bay of Finland and the strikes in Petrograd and elsewhere had 
demonstrated beyond doubt the unreality of Trotsky’s ideas: and in the 
milder policies based on the mixed economy of subsequent years there was, 
anyhow, no room for the militarization of labour. 

Idle controversy had not been mere sound and fury, however. ItA 
significance for the future was greater than the protagonists themselves 
could suppose. A decade later Stalin, who in 1920-1 had supported Lenin’s 

Trotsky, Sochinenya, vol. xvii, book 2, p. 523. 

^^Andrc^ Movi/ct, Chrz Lcnine ct. Trotski, pp. 78-84 and V. Serge, Mcrnoircs d*un 
nvvolutionnaire, chapter iv, describe the Kronstadt period from the standpoint of foreign 
Comiminists in Russia. Both writers accepted the party’s case, although both sympathized 
witli the rebels. 
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‘'liberal’' policy, was to adopt Trotsky’s ideas in all but name. Neither 
Stalin nor Trotsky, nor the adherents of either, tlicn admitted the fact: 
Stalin—because he coidd not acknowledge that he was abandoning Lenin’s 
attitude for Trotsky’s; I’rotsky—because he shrank in horror from In’s own 
ideas when he saw them rc'iiiorselessly carried into execution by his enemy. 
There was hardly a single plank in Trotsky’s programme of 1920-1 which 
Stalin did not use during the industrial revolution of the thirties. He 
introduced conscription and direction of labour; he insisted that the trade 
unions should adopt a “productionist” ]3olicy instead of defending the 
consumer interests of the wcukers; he deprived the trade unions of the last 
vestige of autonomy and transformed them into tools of the state. He set 
himself uj) as the protector of the managerial groups, on whom he bestowed 
privileges of which Trotsky had not even dreamt. He oi'dered “Socialist 
emulation’’ in the factcu ies and mines; and he did so in words unceremoni¬ 
ously and literally taken from Trotsky.^'^ He put into ellc‘ct his own ruth¬ 
less version of that “Soviet ra>lorism’’ which Lrolsk) had advocated. And, 
finally, he passed from I’rolsky’s intellectual and historical arguments 
ambiguously justilsing forced labour to its mass ajjplication. . . . 

llie Bolshevik party still defended the princij^le of proletarian de¬ 
mocracy against I'rotsky; but it continued to de|)art from it in practice. 

It was only in 1921 that Lenin’s government ])roceeded to ban all 
organized op|)osition within the Soviets. Throughout the civil war the Bol¬ 
sheviks had harassed the Mensheviks and Scx:ial Revolutionaries, now out¬ 
lawing them, now allowing them to come into the oj)en, and then again 
suppressing them. 1 he harsher and the milder courses were dictated by 
circumstances and b\ the vacillations of those parties in which some grouj)s 
leaned towards the liolsheviks and others towards the White Guards. The 
idea, henvever, that those j)arties should be suj^pressed on principle had not 
taken root befme the end of the civil war. Even during the spells of repres¬ 
sion, those o])position groups which did ncjt ])laiidy call for armed resistance 
to the Bolsheviks still carried on all sorts of activities, open and clandestine. 
The Bolsheviks often eliminated them from the Soviets or reduced their 
rc‘j:)iesentalion by force* or guile. It was tlnough the machinery of the 
Soviets that Lenin’s government organized the civil war; and in that ma¬ 
chinery it was not })tcpared to countenance hostile or neutral elements. But 
the government still looked for ward to the end of hostilities when it would 
be able to respect the rules cd Soviet constituticjnalism and to readmit regu¬ 
lar opposition. I’his the Bolsheviks now thought themselves unable to do. 
All oj)positiori parties liad hailed the Kronstadt rising; and so the Bolshe- 

At the hcroilining of 1929, a few weeks after Trotsky’s expulsion from Russia, the 
sixteenth pinty (onterence proclaimed “Socialist cniulaiiou,” cpiotiug in cxienso the reso- 
lutioii writ It n hy Trotsky and adopted by tlie party in 1920. The author’s name was not 
mentioned, of course. 
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viks knew what thc*y could expect from llieni. J’lie more isolated they 
themselves were in the nation the more terrified were tlR*y of their op¬ 
ponents. They had hall-suppressed them in order to win the civil Avar; hav¬ 
ing won the civil war tliey went on to supprc'ss tliem for gocjcl. 

Paradoxically, the P>oJsh(‘viks were driven to establish their oAvn po¬ 
litical monojx)ly by the very fact that they had libeiali/ed their economic 
j)olicy. The New Economic Policy gave Irc'c scope to the interests of the 
indi\'idualistic peasantry and of the urban bourgeoisie. It was to be ex¬ 
pected tliat as those interests came into play they would seek to cieate their 
own means of political expression cjr try to use such anti-lhjlshevik organi/a- 
tions as existcxl. 1 he Bolsheviks were determined that none should exist. 
“AVe might have a two-party system, but one of the two j)arties would be 
in oflice and the other in prison’'—tin's dictum, attributed to Bukharin, 
exjnessed a view widc.\spread in the party. Some Bedsheviks felt uneasy 
about their own political monopoly; but they were even more afraid of 
the alternative. Trotsky later wrote that he and Lenin had intemded 
to lift the ban on the O])position ]:)ariics as soon as the economic and social 
condition of the country had become more stable. This may have bexm 
so. In the meantime, however, the Jfolsheviks hardened in the conviction, 
which was to play so important a j)art in the struggles (d the Stalinist era, 
that any opposition must inevitably become the vehicle of counler-revo 
hit ion. T hey Avere haunted by the fear that the new urban bourgeoise 
(which soon flourished under the N.E.P.), the intelligentsia, and the peas¬ 
antry might j(dn hands against them in a (oalition of overwhelming 
strength; and they shrank from no measure that tould prevent such a 
coalition. T hus, after its victory in the civil Avar, the revolution was begin¬ 
ning to escape from its weakness into totalitarianism. 

Almcjst at once it became necessary to suppress opj)osition in Bedshe- 
vik ranks as well. The Workers' Opj)osition (and up to a point the 
Dernnists too) expressed much of the frustration and discontent which had 
led to the Kronstadt rising. The cleavages tended to become fixed; and the 
contending groups were inclined to behave like so many parties within the 
party. It would have been preposterous to establish the rule of a single 
jxirty and then to allow that party to split into fragments. If Bolshevism 
were to break up into two or more hostile movements, as the old Social 
Democratic pai ty had done, w{)uld not one of them—it Avas asked—become 
the vehicle of counter-revolution? 

In the temper of the party congress of 1921 there wxis indeed some 
thing of that seemingly irrational tension which had characterized the 
congress of 1903. A sjdit similarly cast its shadow ahead—only the real 
divisions were even more inchoate and confused than in 1903. Now as then 
Trotsky was not on the side of the controversy to which he would eventually 
belong. And now as then he was anxious to prevent the split. He therefore 
raised no objection when I.enin proposed that the congress should prohibit 
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organized groups or factions within the party; and Jie himself disbanded 
the faction he had formed during tlie recent controversy.’^^ TJiis was not 
yet strictly a ban on inner party opposition. Lenin encouraged dissenters 
to express dissent. He liberally invited them to state their views in the 
Bolshevik newspapers, in special discussion pages and discussion sheets. He 
asked the congress to elect the leaders of all shades of op])osition to the 
new Central Commit tee. But he insisted that oj>position should remain 
diffuse and that the dissenters should not form themselves into solid leagues. 
He submitted a resolution, one clause of which (kept secret) empowered 
the Central Committee to expel offenders, no matter how high their stand¬ 
ing in the party. Ti'otsky supported the clause, or, at any rate, raised no 
objection to it; and the congress passed it. It was against Shlyapnikov, 
Trotsky’s most immitigable opponent, that the punitive clause was im¬ 
mediately directed; and against him it wms presently invoked. It did not 
occur to lYotsky that one day it would be invoked against himself. 

The arrangement under which opposition was permittctl provided it 
remained dispersed could work as long as members of the party disagreed 
over secondary or transient issues. But when the differences were serious 
and prolonged it was inevitable that members of the same mind should 
band together. Those who, like the Workers’ Opposition, charged the rul- 
ing group with being animated by “bureaucratic and bourgct)is hostility 
towards the masses” could hardly refrain from concerting their efforts 
against what they considered to be a sinister and formidably organized in¬ 
fluence wdthin the party. The ban on factions could thus at first delay a 
split only to accelerate it later. . . . 

When he was still at the threshold of his career, Trotsky wrote: “A 
working class capable of exercising its dictatorship over society wull tolerate 
no dictator over itself.” By 1921 the Russian working class had proved 
itself incapable of exercising its owm dictatorship. It could not even exercise 
control over those who ruletl in its name. Having exhausted itself in the 
revolution and the civil war, it had almost ceased to exist as a political 
factor. Trotsky then proclaimed the party’s “historical birthright,’’ its 
right to establish a stern trusteeship over the proletariat as well as the rest 
of society. This was the old “Jacobin” idea that a small, virtuems and en¬ 
lightened minority was justified in “substituting” itself for an immature 
people and bringing reason and happiness to it, the idea which Trotsky 
had abjured as the hereditary obsession of the Decembrists, the Narodniks, 
and the Bolsheviks. Lhis “obsession,” he himself had argued, had reflected 
the atrophy or the apathy of all social classes in Russia. He had been con¬ 
vinced that with the appearance of a modern. Socialist working class that 
atrophy had been overcome. The revolution proved him right. Yet after 
their paroxysms of energy and their titanic struggles of 1917-21 all classes 

Among the leaders of the faction were, apart from Trotsky and Bukharin, Dzerzhin¬ 
sky, Andreev, Krestinsky, ITeobrazhcnsky, Rakov.sky, Serebriakov, Pyatakov and Sokoliiikov. 
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of Russian society seemed to relapse into a deep coma. The political stage, 
so crowded in recent years, became deserted and only a single group was 
left on it to speak boisterously on behalf of the people. And even its 
circle was to grow more and more narrow. 

When 1 rotsky now urged the Bolshevik party to “substitute'' itself for 
the working classes, he did not, in the rush of work and controversy, think 
of the next phases of the process, although he himself had long since pre¬ 
dicted them with uncanny clear-sightedness. “The party organization would 
tlien substitute itsell for the party as a whole: then the Central Committee 
would substitute itself for the organization; and finally a single dictator 
would substitute himself for the Central Committee." 

"I'hc dictator was already waiting in the wings. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE COMMUNIST AUTOCRACY 

Leonard Schapiro* 


LENINISM TRIUMPHANT 

l.,cnin had first formulated his doctrine on the organization of the 
social democratic party in 1902. This is what he wrote in September of 
that year to a party worker in a letter which was reproduced and widely 
circulated: 

While in the matter of ideology and of practical control of the movement and 
of the revolutionary struggle we need the maxunnm possible ceiitraUzaUon for the 
jnoletariat, so far as concerns information on the movement the centre needs the 
maxirnum possible decentralization. . . . We must ccntrali/e control over the move¬ 
ment. We must likewise . . . decentralhe as much as possible the responsibility 
before the party of each individual member. . . . We must particularly bear in 
mind . . . tlie centre will be powerless if we do not at the same time j>ut into effect 
the maximum decenlralization both as regards responsibility to the centre, and as 
regards information at the centre on all the wheels and little cogs of the party 
machine. ... In order that the centre should ])e able not only to advise, to 
jKTsuade. and to argue (as we have been doing up till now) but really to direct 
the orchestra, it is essential for it to know in detail who plays what fiddle and 
where, what instrument he lias studied and is studying, and where, who is playing 
out of tune, and where, and why (when the music begins to grate on the ear), and 
who should be transferred, and how and whither he should be transferred in order 
to get rid of the discord, and so forth.^ 

♦ Reprinted by permission of the publishers from chapter XVI11 of Leonard Schapiro’s 
The Origin of the Communist Autocracy (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 
19.5.5); and also by pcrmi.s.sion of the I.ondon School of Economics and Political Science. 

^ I.enin, Vol. V, pp. 179-92. Cf. his “Chto dclat?,” Lenin, Vol. IV, pp. 359-508. The 
first edition of this work carried as its epigraph a quotation from Lassalle: “The party 
'itrengthens itself by purging itself." 
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lliis plan, though designed for the purposes of revolution, was not sub¬ 
stantially altered alter the revolution had been accomplished. It was not, 
however, until 1921, with the development of the party Secretariat and 
Orghurc'au, that it began to be put into practice. Nor was it until 11)21 
that Lenin was able to achiewe the other fundamental principle of his 
scheme of j>arty organization, the monopoly of control over proletariat and 
peasantry. I lie latter was only accomplished with the elimination from 
the political scene ol socialist opponents, and especially of the Mensheviks, 
whose inlluence in the trade unions presented the most serious competition 
to the Communists. 

Before the revedution the conflict between the t^vo wings of Rus¬ 
sian social democracy had centrerd much more on c|uc‘stions of or¬ 
ganization and method than on cjuestions of theory. With the 
coming of the February Revolutic^n, Bolsheviks and IVfensheviks alike 
did not scruple t<^ jettison theoretical [ninciples to which each had previ¬ 
ously adhered. 1 he same piocess can be obsei ved altcT the Oclobei Revo 
lution, during the years of the civil war. Once again, it was much lc?ss 
dis])utc over the theory of marxism which divided Bolsheviks and Menshe¬ 
viks than cjuestions of organi/ation and method. The Mensheviks, in 
particular, had in practice abandoned, within a yc‘ai of the revolution, the 
most chcTished tenet of orthodox Russian marxists, that a socialist revo¬ 
lution should only take place after a long period of “bourgc'ois” democracy, 
by conceding thc‘ “historical necessity*’ of the Octobei Revolution. In 
introducing his New Kconomic Policy Lenin did little more than take 
over and put into practice a doctrine cwolvcxl by the Mensheviks—after 
first removing the Mensiteviks from the j)olitical scene. 

Even in the case of relations between the Bolsheviks and the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, it was to some extent true that what divided the twcj 
[)arties was more olten disagreement over methods of government than 
widely divergent theoretical beliefs. Lhe left wing of the Socialist Revo¬ 
lutionaries immediately accepted the Bolshevik revolution, and only broke 
wntli the Bolsheviks on the cjuestion of the tactics to be adopted in preserv¬ 
ing the revolutionary government in jxmer. But even the rest of the party, 
w^ho at first repudiated the Bolshevik revolution, acxepted it in the end 
when they found that their struggle against the revolutionary government 
was helping a countcT-revoluticjnary government to })ower. The capitu¬ 
lation c:)f many of their number to the Communists, and the hesitations of 
those w^ho did not capitulate, proved this beyond doubt. I.enin had in 
turn accepted, at any rate tempcjiarily, the socialist revolutionary theory of 
land distribution to the peasantry, and had abandoned the bolshevik pro¬ 
gramme of immediate nationalization. Once again, as before the revolution, 
the main source of conflict between Lenin and Russian socialism jjroved to 
be questions of organization and method—such as the Vecheka, the un¬ 
controlled bureaucracy, or the subordination of the trade unions to central- 
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ized party control. Above all, the great majority of socialists were not 
prej>ared to tolerate the suppression of democratic liberties. The victory 
ol the Bolsheviks over the sfK:ialists can of course in large measure be ex¬ 
plained by the constant use of force. But there were other causes at work 
which were also of importance in helping to assure this victory. 

1 he first reason was the war with Germany. The efforts of the Second 
International had not yet by the summer of 1911 produced unity in the 
ranks of the great majority of Russian social democrats who reje( led l.enin’s 
autlioritarian tactics. Bui on the eve of the war it seemed as if l.enin’s 
tactics were at last going to bring about in Russian social denuxracy the 
cohesion which it had hitherto lacked. The war put an end to this mr)ve- 
nient, which, had it siuceeded, might well have left Lenin and his lollowers 
by the wayside as an offshoot of the main trenil of Russian ])olilics, of 
little more historic al imj)ortan(e tliaii Tkachev before him. For the division 
caused by the war broughi tlie internationalist wings of both Mensheviks 
and Socialist Revolutionaries much nearer to l.cniiFs grouj) of extremists 
in the Second International than to their own “defensist” colleagues, who 
apj)eaied to tJiem lo he betraytTs of socialist princi].)les. In Russia, during 
the? critical and c haotic months between March and November 1917, large 
sections of both the Socialist Revolutionaries and of the Menshewiks, 
namely, the Left Socialist Revolutionaries and Martov’s Internationalists, 
occu])ied positions much closer to the Bolsheviks than to the “elefensists” 
in their res[x‘ctivc‘ parties. W hen they realized that Lenin’s policy had led 
not to the promised ievolutionary war, but to Brest-Litovsk, they broke 
with the Bolsheviks, but it was by then too late. Moreover, even among the 
“defensist” socialists, il one excepts a lew" realists like IMekhanov, cu' ro¬ 
mantic patriots like Sa^inkov, there w'ere many wdiose outward su])port of 
national defence was neveilheless cjualified by demands for such action as 
made effective defence impossible. I'heir attitude only served to strengthen 
the hands of the* Bolsheviks. 

Kcjually impoitant for the victeny of bolshcwism w^as the advantage 
which the Bolsheviks derived from the' moral scru}>les ol thcrir soc ialist op¬ 
ponents. It is now a commonplace to argue that the Provisional (iovern- 
nient, headed by the socialist Kerensky, could easily have j)reventc*cl the 
bolshevik resolution bv taking effective and timely action against a mere 
handful of men and their skeleton organization. But, to argue thus is to 
look at the Bolslieviks through the eyes C3f 192L or 1951, and not of 1917. 
In August or September 1917 the Provisional Government, largely com¬ 
posed of socialists and headed by a socialist jninu' ministei, was uncler- 
siandahly reluctant to use the methods of the overthrown autocracy against 
ostensibly socialist o])ponenls, howc'ver extretnist tluii views or actions, 
When il was goaded into taking some steps against the Bolshcwiks after the 
abortive rising of |uly 1917, its measures were half-hearted and ejuite in¬ 
effective. It was not for nothing that the bolshevik leaders subsequently 
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maintained that their coup d'etat in November 1917 had proved easy 
beyond expectation. 

4 he hesitation of their political opponents to take up arms against the 
Bolsheviks played as great a part in their retention of power after 1917. 
The Mensheviks rejected armed opposition from the first, though a minority 
of the party was for a short time in favour of it, and a few individuals 
broke with their party and joined one or other of the anti-bolshevik forces 
or conspiiacies. As regards the party as a whole, such a course was foreign 
to their tradition, their temperament, and be it said tlieir capabilities. 
I he case of the Socialist Revolutionaries was different. They were neither 
a marxist nor a proletarian party and the peasants whom they represented 
had given them an ostensible mandate in the elections to the Constituent 
Assembly against the bolshevik usurpation of power. Unlike the Menshe¬ 
viks, many of their number were in November 1917 anxious to fight to 
victory against Germany and the Central Powers, and the bolslievik sur¬ 
render outraged tlieir patriotic sentiments- Even the internationalist Left 
Socialist Revolutionaries were not devoid of such sentiment. I'heir in¬ 
dignation at the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, though primarily tine to what they 
regarded as the betrayal of tlie cause of world revolution, was not untinged 
with the romantic notions harboured by their intelligentsia of the enraged 
Slav masses rising against the invading West. Moreover, violence had always 
been an influential factor in socialist revolutionary tradition. Yet, the story 
of the Socialist Revolutionaries’ struggle against the Bolslieviks is one of 
indecision, hesitation, disunity, and divided loyalty. The refusal of the 
Central Committee of the main party to take up arms in defeiue of the 
Constituent Assembly, at a time when there were still armed forces available 
to support the attempt, lost them an opportunity which never recurred, 
and dealt a great blow to their prestige. 

The treaty of Brest-la* tovsk goaded them at last into co-operation with 
the forces of the Western Allies and into an armed struggle against the 
Bolsheviks. But the weak governments which the Socialist Revolutionaries 
set up fell, and were replaced by military dictatorships. By November 1918 
the ill-assorted partnership of inexperienced and doctrinaire socialists on 
the one hand, and politically illiterate and reactionary army officers on 
the other, had come to an end. The Socialist Revolutionaries’ insistence on 
the adoption of a full socialist policy in the midst of a civil war had con¬ 
tributed not a little to the debacle. Moreover, in November 1918 the defeat 
of Germany removed the circumstance which in the eyes of many Socialist 
Revolutionaries had alone justified armed struggle against the Bolsheviks, 
n he fight against Lenin’s government could now no longer be viewed as 
a means of restoring the Eastern fiont against Germany, but became of)en 
civil war. A number of the jiarty capitulated to the Bolsheviks, ])refcrring 
political extinction to a struggle which, though it might defeat the Bolshe¬ 
viks, would do so at the cost of putting reactionary monarchists into power. 
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Within Russia the remnants of the party organization renounced re 
course lo ari'is for tlie duration of the civil war. From the end of 1918 
onwards the armed activity against llie Comniunists by Socialist Revo- 
lutionari(^s inside Russia was limited to the participation of individuals 
in the fighting in the civil war and in a few cons])iratorial organizations, 
while abroad groups of canigrt^s endeavoured to enlist the supj)ort of the 
Western Allies for more elfective intervention. The party organization 
waited to lead a popular rising on a national scale, which never came. 
1 hus, of the opponents of the Bolsheviks during the years of the civil war, 
those who had moral authority to justify their resistance, the socialists, 
hesitated to use the method of the coup cfdtat. The reactionary White 
Armies, which remained in the field against the Bolsheviks, had no such 
scruples. But they, in turn, lacked the moral authority which could have 
won them jjopular support, and might have ensuied tlicir success. 

These were the negative reasons for the Jiolsheviks’ success. Idierc 
were positive reasons as well. In contrast to their socialist opponents, the 
Bolsheviks were resolute, and bold in decision. Under Lenin's leadeiship, 
and because of it, they W'ere ncjt afraid to jettison their doctrine where the 
all-important question of power was involved—not afraid, in fact, of that 
“opportunism” for which Lenin so frequently reviled his socialist op¬ 
ponents. Besides this, the personality of Lenin, his political skill as well 
as his clarity of tJiought and incisiveness in tlie analysis of a situation, were 
without rival anywhere on the Russian political scene. Among social demo¬ 
crats, certainly Plekhanov, peiha})s Martov, were Itis ecjuals as theorists. 
Neither of them even approximated to Lenin as a political leader. Among 
the Socialist Revolutionaries there is no single name that even invites 
comparison with Lenin, whether as a theorist or as a jioliiical leader. But 
perhaps Lenin's greatest achievement for bolshevism was his success in 
harnessing to marxism the smouldering passions of the Russian jx'ople, 
which centuries of autocracy had engendered. Jl is true that in the last few 
years before the war it was marxesm in its moderate, Western form of trade 
unionism and parliamentary democracy tJiat seemed at hmg last to be tak¬ 
ing some root in Russia. But this was only the beginning of a new process 
in a country in which habits of constitutionalism and legality still remained 
to be formed. The more traditional instinctive form of Russian socialism 
was not menshevik marxism, but the Narodnik mystique of the Socialist 
Revolutionaries, with its belief that it was Russia's destiny to follow a path 
quite distinct from that of capitalist Europe, and its faith in the natural 
socialism of the Russian peasant; and with its sense of the dark forces of 
anarchy which could so easily be conjured up. 

In Russia [wrote Bakunin] the robber is the only true revolutionary. . . . The 
robbers in the woods, in the cities and in the villages, robbers all over Russia, and 
robbers imprisoned in the in numerable jails throughout the country make up one, 
indivisible, closely linked world,—the world of the Russian revolution. ... He 
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who w^ishcs to plot rcvoliaioii in earnest in Russia, he who desires a popular 
revolution, must enter this wwld. 

riicre was not a Russian socialist, Bolshevik, Menslicvik, or Narodjiik, 
wiio did not know the significance (^i this world. But wdiercas all Mensheviks 
and the majority of Socialist Revolutionaries iTcoilecl from it in horror, 
hoping to exorcise it in the end from Russian society, Lenin was not afraid 
ol alliance with it. 

The victory of the Bolsheviks in November 1917 did not, however, mean 
the victory of a united parly. The struggles which reached their culmi¬ 
nation at the T enth Party Congress in March 1921 need have caused no 
surprise. Lenin’s rapid and sudden switches of doctrine in rc^sponse to the 
exigencies of ])olicy placed considerable strain on the loyalty cjf his be¬ 
wildered lollowers. One need only recall as instances the sudden abandon¬ 
ment and discard ol the twa) orthoch^x phases of revolution: the repeated 
promise of revolutionary war jettisoned in favour of an immediate peace 
on any terms in March 1918; the rapid ending of workers’ control, and 
the sudden and unheralded switch from w'ar communism to the New Eco¬ 
nomic Policy. TO ainone who bascxl his cronduct on a political theory it 
was no easy matter to iollc:)W’ Lenin through the many mutations of his 
policy. Yet lor all this, it was not solely or jnimarily from the failure of 
Lenin’s followers to realize as rapidly as Lenin the practical reasons for 
his switches of theory, that the most serious oj)position arose inside the 
Russian communist party. 

There was nothing jKTuliar to Russia in the fact that a revolutionary 
theory should have undergone u change when once the attempt had been 
made to put it into piactice. Nor is the difference between political pro¬ 
grammes before and after the coming into office of the j)arly wdiich sponsors 
them confined to revolutionary ]xutics. l.enin’s departures from his prom¬ 
ises, or from marxist doctrine, could not by themselves have engendered 
the feverish excitement w'liich characterized the Russian communist party 
tluring 1921. Indeed, some of the most fundamental departures both from 
orthodox theory and from party promises took })lace without arousing any 
serious opposition within the communist party at all. Perhaps this ready 
acceptanc(* by the Russian Ckimmunists of the need tf) subordinate theory 
to keeping in power is best illustrated by their attitude to that all important 
question, the state in a socialist society. 

It wall be recalled that the Russian social democrats, alone of all 
European marxists, had acce])ted as an item of their programme the “dic¬ 
tatorship of the j)roletariat.’’ Marx had used this phrase almost casually, 
on isolated occasions, to designate the temporary form which the struggle 
of the proletariat wath its opponents would take immediately after its 
seizure of power. He had never defined or elaborated the shape which he 
thought a revolutionary government would assume in practice. But, since 
in Marx’s conception the proletarian revolution was to take place at a 
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moment when the vast exploited majority finally rose against a small 
minority of exploiters, it was jdain that this dictatorship would be tempo¬ 
rary and short-lived. Moi eover, since the seizure of power by the proletariat 
would inaugurate the advent of the classless society, and since the state 
existed only as a device for preventing class conflict from erupting into 
violence, it hjllowed, in marxist analysis, that the state must begin to wither 
away progiessively from tlie moment that the proletariat had seized and 
consolitlaled its power. 

On the very eve of the bolshevik revolution Lenin still fully accepted 
this analysis. In liis State and Revolution, written in August and September 
11)17 while he was in hiding—a work written with care aiul much thought, 
and a statement of principles to which h(‘ attached the utmost importance 
—Lenin fully accejned the classic al marxist analysis. “ I’lie })ioletai ian 
stale,'' he wrote, “will begin to wither away immediately after its victory, 
since in a vsociety without class contradic lions, the state is unnecessary and 
im])ossible.'’ 'I'rue, it would not, as the anaicliisis demanded. simj)ly be 
abolished overnight. lUii neither, atcoiding to Lenin, would it resemble, 
while it lasted, the slate whic h it had oveithrown, with its ]K)lice and other 
machinery of repression. Supported as it would be 1)) the overwhelming 
mass ol the population, it would enlorc.e its will “ahncjst without any 
special iTiachinery." - 

'Hiese words, it should be emphasized, were not ])art of the demagogy 
with which the bolsheviks captured the su])])oit of the masses betweei» 
March and November 1917, since State and Rexiolution was not j)ublished 
until tile spiing of 1918. V>y the time Lenin’s words were published, the 
}'(‘cheha had been active for several months, and not cvcai the most sanguine 
marxist could have discerncxl any signs of the state beginning to wither 
awa). When the ejuestion of “withering away” came uj) in March 1918, at 
the Seventh Party Congress, Lenin now impatiently brushed it aside. “One 
may well wcjnder when the state will begin to wither away. . . . Lo pro¬ 
claim this withering away in advance is to viedate historical perspective.” 
It wxis lUikliarin, the Left (ommunist, whcj had raised tlie question. Many 
years jxissed befoi e the cjuestioii was raised again, d he Left L.ommunists, 
the Dcrniocratic Centralists, tlie Workers’ Opposition,—all accepted the need 
for the terror, the VerJieka, the unbridled powers of the executive, d'he 
reason was not, perhaps, far to seek. The Bc^lsheviks, so lai^ from winning 
over the great majority of the country after they had seized power, as 
doctrine demanded, remained a small, unjiopular minoiity, ruling by force. 
Idieir survival in sole power depended upon the state and the ap|)aralus 
which they had created, and few Communists were ]>repared to question the 
necessity for this survival. 

I’hus, so far as one of the most fundamental departures from marxist 
theory was concerned, the realities of power operated to dictate its ac- 

^Lenm, Vol. XXl, pp. 388, 131-2. 
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ceptance, and without much discussion at that. The same proved to be 
the case with some other crucial questions of marxist theory which did 
cause some division within the communist party during the civil war. The 
Left Communists were opposed to Lenin not only on the question of peace, 
but also on fundamental questions of economics and politics. But, when 
once Lenin's peace policy appeared to be justifieil in practice, their op¬ 
position on questions of theory faded away. The Democratic Centralists, 
who opposed a fairly reasoned alternative to Lenin's doctrine of party 
organization, capitulated at the Tenth Party Congress in March 1921 with¬ 
out firing a shot. Yet both these groups included some of the best intel¬ 
lectuals in the party. The main struggles on questions of theory—on the 
New Economic Policy, on socialism in one country, on the nature and mean¬ 
ing of tiie October Revolution, on the withering away of the state, on 
dialectical materialism—all lay ahead. But by the time these debates began 
to develop, in 1923 and in the succeeding years, cpiestions of theory had 
largely become a screen or an instrument for a struggle to capture, or 
resist, the party apparatus among the men who had in 1921 helped to 
create it. 

Indeed, so little did cjuestions of doctrine animate the Russian Com¬ 
munists for some time after the October Revolution, that the biggest de¬ 
parture from marxism of all passcxl unnoticed. The main o]>j)osition within 
the communist party, the Woikers' Opposition and the general discontent 
loosely linked with it, only came to a head at the end of 1920, with the 
virtual end of the civil war. Phis was not surprising. Until then the 
Soviet regime had been engagcxl in a life and death struggle for survival, 
of which the issue was at no time certain. I'hc common danger created 
unity, and discontent with such matters as over-centralization, or inter¬ 
ference in trade union a Hairs was assuaged by the faith that these were 
temporary, if necessary evils, which would be put right when the danger 
had been averted. 1 he failure to analyse the theoretical implications of 
pcjlicy was understandable during the civil war, while the existence of the 
new^ state was in danger. But the blindness to questions of theory continued 
after the civil war, when the Soviet state was no longer in peril from out¬ 
side attack, but the communist monopoly of power was threatened from 
the inside. When in March 1921 the foundation of the future state struc¬ 
ture was laid, it became apparent that no one within the communist party 
had grasped the thec:)retical issues which were at stake, perhaps not even 
Lenin. For what now tc^ok place was no less than a reversal in practice of 
the very basis of marxist teaching, that the political machine is the mere 
reflection or superstructure of the economic structure. Henceforward, po¬ 
litical power was to control the economic form of society. 

The coup d'etat of November 1917 had been accepted as a proletarian 
revolution, cutting short the democratic phase—that is, accepted as such by 
the Communists; the Mensheviks, who continued to believe that the October 
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Revolution, in spite of appearances, remained in essence a bourgeois, demo¬ 
cratic revolution, nonetheless accepted its ''historical necessity/' The first 
impact of l„enin's unorthodox decision to seize j>ower had thrown his fol¬ 
lowers into confusion. But the confusion did not last long. The unex¬ 
pected failure of their opponents to rally and overthrow the new communist 
government was probably as powerful an advocate for the correctness of 
Lenin's decision as any theoretical doctrine. So long as war communism re¬ 
mained the official policy, the virtual one party state which existed in the 
country after the peace of Brest-Litovsk might have appeared to many to 
be justified as the correct political superstructure for the putting into 
effect of extreme socialist policies. 

But by the spring of 1921 war communism had failed. It was now to 
be replaced by an economic system in which there would be room for 
private capitalist enterprise and interests. Marxist logic therefore demanded 
that the political machine corresponding to such an economic system should 
be composed of parties representing the interests of the various classes 
which were now to be tolerated, in a state which was no longer regarded 
even in theory as a one class state. Lenin himself had conceded this 
theoretical necessity in 1905, when he had argued that so long as the revo¬ 
lution had not emerged from the democratic, and therefore multi-class 
stage, government should take the form of a coalition dictatorship of the 
peasantry and the proletariat. Yet, in 1921 no serious opinion within the 
communist party was prepared to challenge the monopoly of all political 
power by their own proletarian party, though many Communists were 
ready to criticize the abuses which proceeded from the monopoly. In this 
respect the simple mutineers at Kronstadt, who at all events demanded 
political freedom for all workers' and peasants' parties, may be said to have 
proved themselves better marxists than the Communists. 

The question can be looked at from another aspect in which marxist 
theory plays no part. The Bolsheviks had never proclaimed the one party 
stale as their avowed policy before the revolution. The seizure of power 
had been ostensibly accomplished in the name of the soviets in which 
several parties were represented. When Lenin's decision to govern alone 
became apparent immediately after the October Revolution it even pro¬ 
voked a short-lived crisis inside the bolshevik ranks. For some years to 
come the fiction that the Communists were but one party among many 
was maintained. The suppression of the socialists was, with the exception 
of the short period between June and November 1918, invariably bolstered 
by charges such as “counter-revolution," or speculation: it was not action 
openly taken against political opponents. The communist policy of defam¬ 
ing the political integrity of all socialists dates from this time. Up to 1921 
it was not difficult for the Communists to justify to themselves their decision 
to take, and keep, power alone. The socialists had after all failed to achieve 
between March and November 1917 a solid and efficient government, and 
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had then repudialcd the Bolsheviks, who were at any rate prepared to 
lake the responsibility lor derisive action. The peace with Germany had 
been bitterh opposed by Mensheviks and Socialist Revolutionaries alike. 
Was it not lo^e^ical that tlic (amnnunists should lake u])on themselves the 
burden of government alone? The Socialist Revolutionaries had for a time 
even sided with the anti-bolshevik forces in the civil war. 

But all these factors liad ceased to exist in 1921. J'he socialist parties 
inside Russia, or those of them who still had an opportunity of voicing 
their views, were vying with one another in their loxalty to tlie ideals of 
the revolution as such, while condemning the excess of the Gommunists. 
Tlicrc was not the lemotest thieat of any right wing or counter-revolu¬ 
tionary restoration. Long after 1921, (hough deprived of all political j)ower 
and though many of their number were in prison or exilc'd, the intelligentsia 
and the middle-c lass continued to serve the Soviet state. The emigre 
socialists and Kadcty even developed a whole j)hilosoj)hy of collaboration 
with the Communists in order to build up Russia, and manv of them re¬ 
turned to impkfinent what they considered to be their duty. There was op¬ 
position inside Russia, to be sure. But as the programme of the Kronstadt 
insurgents, which was typical of this opposition, shows, it was opposition 
not to Soviet government but to the (x)mmunists’ m(.)nopoly of j^ower, and 
to their party’s illegal methods of preserving it. 

I'hosc, and there arc many,-^ wdio justify the Communists’ elimination 
of their socialist opponents in 1921 by the necessity of safeguarding the 
“revolution” from its enemies ignore two essential facts: first, that enmity 
against the Communists was not enmity against the revolution, i.c., the 
Soviet form of government, but against the nu tliods of communist rule in 
the name of that revolution. It was therefore not only an enmity of the 
Communists’ own creation, but one which it was in their powTr to remove 
without danger to the revolution, though with undoubted risk to their own 
monopoly of power. To be sure, Lenin and the Communists identified “the 
revolution” with themselves. But it was an identification made by them 
alone, which did not correspond to facts. Secondly, that a large number, 

* See Drutschcr, (Stalin |, p. 22G, “It was true enough that concern for the revolution 
compelled Iif)lshevism to take the road chosen by the tenth conj^rcss . . Carr, [The 
Bolshevik Revolution], /, p. IM.S. The latter concludes that the demise of the legal op¬ 
position “cannot fairly be laid at the door of one parly. If it uas true that the liolshevik 
regime was not j>repared after the first few months to tolerate* an organized opj)osition, 
it was equally true that no opjmsition party was prepaied to remain within legal limits. 
The premise of dietatorshi}) was common to both sides of tlie argument.” I bis judgment 
ignores not only the Mensheviks, but most of the Soeialisi Revolutionaries as well. "I’he 
premise of dictatorship was ceitainly common to both sid(!s in Lenin’s “argument” with 
Denikin. But what relation to fact does such an a.sseriion bear in the case of Martov and 
the Mensheviks, who.se policy was tounded upon the need to “remain within legal limits’? 
Or in the case of the Samara Socialist Revolutionaries, who gave up the fight for fear it 
might a.ssi.st the victory of a right wing dictatorship? I he charge (hat tlie Mensheviks 
tvere not prepared to remain within legal limits is part of the Bolsheviks* case; it does 
not survive an examination ol the facts. 
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perhaps even the majority, of the conscious proletariat, were in early 1921 
menshevik or menshevik syinpathi/ers. The revolutionary nature of this 
j)arly\s policy, which accorcletl political freedom to w^orkers and peasants 
alone, and advocated lart^e scale nationali/alion of industry and state con¬ 
trol oi loreign trade, cannot be conjured away, as is normally done by apolo¬ 
gists ol Lenin’s policy, by describing it as “bourgeois.” The socialists were 
not eliminated in 1921 because they were counter-revolutionary. "1 hey were 
described as counter-revolutionary in order to justify their elimination. 

The fate of the socialists was sealc'd when it became apparent that in 
their criticism of communist mctliods they were speaking much the same 
language as the many malcontents inside the communist parly. The reali¬ 
zation of the extent of the su])]K)rt which tlie Krcjnstadt mutineers could 
muster, even inside the communist party within the naval garrison, had 
come as a grave shock. But different considerations ap|)lied to the Workers’ 
Op])ositioii. Hiere was no vestige in their piogramme of any cjuarrel with 
th(‘ communist leaders for thc'ir tre^atment of socialist opponents, or of the 
j)easantry. It was a mixture of the early syndicalism which the Communists 
had abandoned, utopianism, and nostalgia for the lost enthusiasm of the 
fust months. They combined with it some well-founded criticism of the 
abuses of bureaucracy and of excessive party discipline and control. The 
communist leaders may have been right in seeing in the existence of this 
critical group a potential party split. The moral case for the Workers’ 
Opposition was j^erhaps not very strong. They demanded freedom for 
themselvc*s, but had no thought of conceding it to others. When they com* 
])laiiuxl of control by the centie over the communist committees in the 
tradcMinions, they did not pause to think that those same communist com¬ 
mittees for which they demanded more freodom of actiem did not hesitate 
to impose their will c^n a trade unicjn membership, some fourteen times 
their number, which was bitterly o])posed to them. 1 hey acc:e])ted the state 
of affairs in which a ])arty of a fc'w hundred thousand could impose its will 
by force on millions of workers who did not support tluni. But they did 
not realize that if a minority jxirly is to survive in sole ])ower against the 
will of the great majority, it can only do so if it maintains the strictest disci¬ 
pline and control by its leaders over its own members. Once again the 
Kronstadt mutineers proved themselves more mature politicians than the 
Workers’ Oppositic^n. 

But if the ccmimunist leaders were right in sensing in the Workers’ 
0])j)osition a danger of a party split, they were wrong in attempting to 
identify the views of this opj)osilion with menshevism. It is true that one 
of the fundamental dillerences between bolshevism and menshevism, which 
had e ven |>recedc*d the loinial s])lit in 19(KS, had been disagreciiu nt on the 
value of the spontaiu'ous ellort of the masses, d he Mensheviks, following 
Plekhanov, and Lavrov before him, believed that the revolutiem must be the 
work of the masses themselves. Lenin had replaced this view by the d(.>cti ine 
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that, left to themselves, the masses will be content with palliative reforms, 
and must therefore be led on to revolution by a party of professional revo¬ 
lutionaries. This difference of view was reflected in the rival formulas put 
forward for incorporation in the party statute by Lenin and Martov at the 
Second Congress in 1903—Lenin's, confining membership to those who ’per¬ 
sonally participate in one of the party organizations," i.e. put themselves 
under party discipline; and Martov's, extending it much more widely to all 
who "co-operate" with the party "under the direction of one of its organi¬ 
zations." The Mensheviks were concerned with the relations between the 
social democratic party and the proletariat as a whole, or, in other words, 
with the nature of and, more important, the degree of leadership which 
the party of the proletariat should exercise over that proletariat. It was 
in this context that, in opposition to Lenin, they claimed that a greater 
degree of initiative should be left to the workers themselves as distinct from 
the party which claimed to speak in their name. 

But the Workers' Opposition were concerned with an entirely different 
question, the relation of the party at a low level to the party at a higher 
level, lliey were not concerned with the workers outside that party, who 
formed the majority. It is true that in their demands for less restriction on 
the freedom of local party and trade union committees, for example, the 
Workers’ Opposition may have appeared at times to be speaking the same 
language as the Mensheviks. But the Mensheviks wanted free elections in 
the trade unions, which would have put socialist, but not communist ma¬ 
jorities into power. The Workers' Opposition did not seek to alter the 
rigged elections which ensured communist majorities, but merely sought 
to safeguard the local trade union committee or cell from being replaced 
by central nominees. It was also true that Mensheviks and Workers' Op¬ 
position shared in common a somewhat romantic faith in the superiority 
of the proletariat actually engaged in manual labour over tlie professional 
party bureaucrat, or the intellectual. But in basic political aims the two 
were poles apart. 

The balance sheet of political support was not an encouraging one for 
the communist party in March 1921. Among the peasantry it had lost most, 
if not all, the support or at least neutrality which had once played an 
important part in achieving victory both in November 1917 and in the 
civil war. Even among the proletariat dislike of the Communists had grown. 
With it grew the popularity of the socialist parties, notably of the Men¬ 
sheviks. No communist leader could have had any doubt, and some, such 
as Zinoviev, openly admitted, that in any free election to any soviet, or trade 
union committee, in March 1921 the number of communist candidates 
clecfcd would have been small. It was true that miu h of this unpo|ndarity 
was due fo privations brcnight abt>ut by the civil war. But it was also H ue 
that much of it was due to the revolt of the Russian people against the 
unfairness, the violence, and the illegality with which the Communists sup- 
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pressed all who did not acxept their rule without question. The Kronstadt 
revolt proved this beyond any doubt. 

Jn these cireuinstanees there were only two policies open to Ixnin. 
Either to resign himsell to his failure U) win over the majority, to mod¬ 
erate the jK)licy by which his monopoly of power had been secured and 
to accept the consequent loss of that monopoly. Or, to preserve his mo¬ 
nopoly of political power at all costs, and at the same time make the task 
of preserving it easier ])y removing, at the price of sacrificing communist 
do( trine, some ol tlie economic causes of discontent. He chose the second 
course. But it was plain that this policy could only be successfully achieved 
by a disciplined party, united, if necessary by force, for the difficult task 
which now confronted it. 'Miere could be no room for party democracy, 
riie Hade union disc ussion, which had revealed the personal rivalries di¬ 
viding the jiarty as well as the wide divergence of view on fundamental 
quest ions ol jjolicy, had proved that. I’lie views of the Democratic Cen¬ 
tralists, of Preobrazhensky or Krestinsky, of Shlyapnikov or Kollontai, suf¬ 
fered from the contradiction that they stood for two incompatible aims: 
both a democratic communist jiarty, and the exclusion of all other parties 
fiom power. It was this circumstance more than any other which deter¬ 
mined their quick collapse at the Tenth Party Congress. 

Lenin easily steered his policy to victory at this congress. He was still 
the outstanding figure in the party, much as he had been in 1917. There 
was no rival leader within sight who could have succeeded in rallying the 
discontented inside the party around himself and in raising a revolt against 
Lenin; even if there had been anyone, wdiich there was not, who had the 
courage to assume such a role. The only possible candidate would have 
been Trotsky. But I rotsky was much too close in outlook to Lenin on the 
vital question of cc^mmunist monopoly of ]x)wer to have thought of such a 
course. Moreover, his personal popularity was already seriously impaired in 
1921 by jjolicies associated with his name. Nor is there the slightest reason 
to su])posc that he ever contemplated such a move for a moment. The 
Workers' Opposition lacked any leaders of note, the intellectual Democratic 
Centralists had no thought of struggle, and certainly no stomach for it. It 
was therefore easy for Lenin to carry the leaders of his party with him, in 
spite of the misgivings which some of them uttered, and perhaps many more 
felt. 

It is plain that in 1921, as in 1917, many followed Lenin without com¬ 
pletely realizing where he was leading them. I’he full significance of his 
policy then may have been no more apparent than had been the full signifi¬ 
cance of the seizure of power. In November 1917 a number of bolshevik 
leaders cavilled when they discovered that what they had believed to be 
seizure of powxr by the soviets was in reality seizure of power by the bol¬ 
shevik party. In 1921 those who followed Lenin believed that what was 
being achieved was the consolidation of the power of the communist party. 
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.Many oi them were to rebel once again, in I92‘^, when they discovered that 
whal had real!) taken plact* was t!ie consolidation in power ol the (einrai 
jjart) appaiatiis. Ihil it was then loo late* 

'Mills oiue again, in l!)21 as in 1917, the personal tjualilic's and inllu- 
en((‘ ol Lenin pioved ihi* dteisive laetoi. In 1917 ihe polilital imniaimity 
and inexperience ol the Russian parties had j^layctl into tlie hands ol any¬ 
one both resolute enough to seize peneer, and untroul)led by the doubts and 
hesitaniic\s which beset the more scrupulous. Alter 191S Lenin's deniocralic. 
opponents had no armed loiccs at their disj.)osal. I'heir side hope ol over¬ 
throwing the Ciommunists might have bcTii in alliance with the White 
Armies. The overwhelming majority of them Iiad not been prepared to 
accept such an alliance lor fear that the only t>utcome would be tlie down¬ 
fall of the revolution, and the restoration of the monarchy. The jK)pula- 
tion, distracted b\ hardships of c\cr\ kind, was able to achiewe no more 
than a pcxisant guerrilla war and the Kronstadt revolt. 

In 1921 the fate ol the country hiN in the hands cjf Lenin. He had a 
ciiance of bur\ing past enmities and of carrying the vast majority of the 
countr) with him in an attempt to build up ruinccl Russia on the basis ol 
c'o-o|X‘ration and legal order, and not ol the dietatorshij) of an unpopular 
minority. It is difficult to escape the conclusion that a greater man than 
Lenin would have sca’/ed this chance, but Lenin’s genius lay in the tech- 
nicpic ol grasping and holding j)ower. He was a great revoiutiona)\, but 
not a statesman. His conviction that he and his followers alone held the 
secret of successful rule in their hands was, to a large extent, the product 
of the struggle by whic h he had acliievcxl his j)osition. But from his fateful 
decision in the spring ol 1921 flowed all the consec|uenc:es ol the one party 
dictatorship which became a{)parent in the subsec]u(ait years ol Soviet his- 
tor). 

Two main consexjuenexs derived from Jxmin's political policy of 1921, 
bcjth of enormous irnjjoi tance for the future history of ScwicM Russia, d'he 
first was the emergence ol what Engels has so well described as the “con¬ 
ventional hypcxrisy.” During the civil war there was at any rale some 
justification for the view that “he who is not with us is against us.” In the 
heat of battle it was possible for the Communists to see in those socialists 
who were fighting against them enemic^s of the revolution, without seeming 
to do undue violence to truth. After 1921, the lumping together of Men¬ 
sheviks, VV^orkers’ Opposition, serious theoretical critics, and malcontents 
inside the communist party as counter-revolutionaries was a falsification, 
and everyone knew it. 

The acceptance of this official lie by almcjst the entire leadeishij) of the 
communist party inevitably led to the result that whoever among them was 
strong enough to exploit it in his owm inic*rest had the rest of them at his 
mercy. What is the difference betw^een the attempt by Lenin to expel 
Shlyapnikov, in 1921, and the cx]>ulsioii of I'rotsky six years later, if both 
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can be juslifiecl by ihe same argument—that the stability of the dictator¬ 
ship is the supreme law? lint this, in turn, leads lo the scrond main rouse 
(juence of Leuirrs policy. For, wlio lias the jDower to decide by what faction 
the stability of the regime is to be bevst servcnl? Clearly, he who manipulates 
the a})j>aratus of the ])arty, and can thereby ensure both the necessary ma- 
jc)iities at the centie and implicit obediemee to central orders throughout 
the country. I’he malignant figure of the Getieral Secretary, Stalin, has be¬ 
come c^mly too I ami liar in its portrayal by (lisapjjointed oppositionists, 
clefeatc'd by the apparatus which he contiolled. But it was Lenin, with 
their support, who ecjuipjjccl him with the weapons, and started him upon 
his path. 
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TOWARD THE DICTATORSHIP 

OF STALIN 

9. The Triumph of Stalin 



O ,t»Tcaf Stalin, O Icaclt'r of tlic jR’opJcs, 

1 lion who l)ioiightcst man to l)iith, 

Thou wlio lru< tificsl the earth. 

Thou who resloiest the eentm ies, 

"J'hou wIhj makest bloom the spring. 

Thou Avho makest vibrate the musical chortls. 

Thou, splendor of my sjjring, C) thou. 

Sun rellet ted by millions of heai ls. . . . 

I’ranslation of I’/bek ])oem in I^rai'da, August 2S, 


“Comrades! The cult o( tlic individual accjuitc'il such monstrous si/e 
chiefly because Stalin himself, using all (on(ei\'able methods, suppoiled the 
glorification of his own person. This is suppoiK'd by numerous hu ts. One ol 
the most characteristic examplc^s ol Stalin’s self-glorification and ol his lack 
of even elementars modest) is the edition of his Slioil. Avhich was 

published in 1918. 

“This book is an ex])ression of tlie most dissolute flatter), an exam[)le 
of making a man into a godhead, of transforming him into an infallible 
sage, ‘the greatest leader/ ‘sublime strategist ol all times anti nations/ Finally 
no other Avords cotdd be found with Avhitli to lilt Stalin up to the* h(*a\'C‘ns. 

“VVe need not give' here examj)les of the loathsome adulation filling 
this book. All we c:d to add is that tluN all wcic' apj>!o\(‘d and edited by 
Stalin j)(’rsrinali) and sf)m<‘ ol them wci^- added in his own handwiiting to 
the draft t('xt of tfi * book,” 


N^kti a S. Kiiki sncaiia', f hniary 25, 





Chapter 9 

The Triumph of Stalin 


One of the more interesting and important questions is why and how 
Stalin ivas able to rtnrn^r from a jtosition of relative obscurity to one of 
nnexeelled power in the history of the modern world. (While it is prob- 
abl\ trne that Stalin was far abler than some critics have sui!;(j;estedy he teas, 
when compared with certain other of the Bolshevik leaders, a gray medioc¬ 
rity, hardivorking, pedestrian, and uninspired.) A more serious, and related, 
question is how did it happen that, under the aegis of a ilieoiy which was 
designed to liberate man from exploitation, so crass and pervasive a dic¬ 
tatorship could arise and dcifelop. 

Relevant, of course, to these questions are the explanations considered 
or suggested in the pretnous section. But there are additional and. variant 
explanations ojjered by Isaac Deutscher, Leon Trotsky, John Plamenatz, 
and Sidney Hook xvhich merit consideration, 

A feie words should be added in regard to the historic circumstances 
under which Stalin consolidated his power—apart from those dealt with in 
the. pages that follow. By T^2S, under the New Economic Policy (NEP) 
—which had abolished requisitioning from the peasantry, encouraged pri¬ 
vate trade and small-scale enterprise while the ''commanding heights'* of 
industry remained under state administration—productivity had been 
restored to prewar levels, lloxvever, the grain surplus available for urban 
consumption or export was only at one-third prewar level. In the minds of 
Stalin and other Soviet leaders, NEP did not provide an adequate basis for 
large-scale investment in, ajid subsidization of, a massive industrialization. 
Moreover, a large class of peasant proprietors and business entrepreneurs 
presented at least a potential threat to the regime. Stalin decided to em¬ 
bark, therefore, upoix ivholesale collectivization of agriculture to support 
industrialization. 

The first five-year plan, xvhich xvent into effect on October 1, 1928, 
engendered tremendous enthusia.sm and a spirit of sacrifice, particularly 
among the youth. On the other hayid, it resulted in massive and sullen 
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resistance by the kulaks who slaughtered cattle and refused to sow or reap. 
The immediate consequences xvere the deportation of hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of kulaks to the far reaches of Siberia and a farnijie in the Ukraine 
in 1^32-33—which took at least a million and a half ln>es. In this situation, 
as difficulties developed, as suspicions, fears, and bitterfiess intensified, as 
arrests and executions of obstructionists, saboteurs, and scapegoats became 
commonplace, the dependence upon and power of Stalin grew mightily. 


STALIN 

Isaac Deutscher* 


Few important developments in history are so inconspicuous and seem 
so inconsequential to their contemporaries as did the ama/ing accumulation 
of power in the hands of Stalin, which took place while Lenin was still 
alive. Two years after the end of the civil war Russian society already lived 
under Stalin's virtual rule, without being aware of the ruler's name. More 
strangely still, he was voted and moved into all his positions of power by 
his rivals. There was to be an abundance of sombre drama in his later fight 
against these rivals. But the fight began only after he had firmly gripped 
all the levers of power and after his opponents, awakening to his role, had 
tried to move him from his dominant position. But then they found him 
immovable. 

Three of the offices he held immediately after the civil war were of 
decisive importance: he was the Commissar of Nationalities, the Commissar 
of the Workers' and Peasants' Inspectorate, and a member of the Polit- 
bureau. 

As Commissar of Nationalities he dealt with the affairs of nearly half 
the population of the Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic, as the 
state that had replaced old Russia was now called. Sixty-five millions of 
its 140 million inhabitants belonged to non-Russian nationalities. They 
represented every possible level of civilization, from the quasi-European 
way of life of the Ukrainians to the primitive, tribal existence of 25 million 
Turkmen-shepherds. Byelorussians, Kirghizians, Uzbeks, Azerbaidjans, Tar¬ 
tars, Armenians, Georgians, Tadzhiks, Buriats, and Yakuts, and a host of 
others for which there seem to be no names in the English tongue, found 
themselves in various intermediate phases of development between tribal 
community and modern society. Bolshevism, eager to attract all these na¬ 
tionalities and to wipe away their memories of Tsarist oppression, offered 

♦ The selection is from chapter VII of Stalin: A Political Biography (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1949). Reprinted by permission of the publisher. 
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autonomy and self-government to all of them. Few such groups had any 
degree of “nationar' consciousness. Fewer still had acquired the minimum 
of education indispensable for self-government. For the management of 
their affairs they were dependent on help from outside: that is, from the 
Commissariat of Nationalities. To most of them the doctrinal problems of 
communism were as remote as the theories of Einstein were to the Khans of 
Bokhara. In their lands the revolution meant the freeing of the primitive 
communities from the dominance of Emirs, Khans, and Mullahs, and a 
degree of Europeanization. 

Apart from the Ukraine, ruled by an independent-minded government 
under Christian Rakovsky, tlie Commissariat of Nationalities faced pri¬ 
marily Russia’s vast, inert, oriental fringe. None of the leaders who had 
spent most of their adult life in western Europe was as fit to head that Com¬ 
missariat as Stalin. His first-hancl knowledge of the customs and habits of 
his clients was unsurpassed. So was his capacity to deal with the intricacies 
of their '‘politics,” in which blood feuds and oriental intrigue mixed with 
a genuine urge towards modern civilization. His attitude was just that mix¬ 
ture of patience, patriarchal firmness, and slyness that was needed. The 
Politbureau relied on this and refrained from interfeiing. 

The Asiatic and semi-Asiatic j^eriphery thus became his first undis¬ 
puted domain. Immediately after the revolution, when the leadership of the 
nation belonged to the turbulent and radical cities of European Russia, in 
the first place to Petersburg and Moscow, the weight of that periphery was 
not much felt. With the ebb of revolution, the primitive provinces took 
their revenge. They reasserted themselves in a thousand ways, economic, 
political, and cultural. Their spiritual climate became, in a sense, decisive 
for the country’s c^utlook. The fact that so much of that climate was c^riental 
w^as of great significance. Stalin, wdio was so well suited to speak on behalf 
of Russian communism to the peoples of the oriental fringe, was also well 
suited to orientalize his party. During his years at the Commissariat he 
made and widened his contacts wdth the Bolshevik leaders of the border¬ 
lands, on whose devoted support he coidd count, and of whom so many were 
to be found in his entourage at the Kremlin later on. 

He was appointed Commissar of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspecto¬ 
rate in 1919, on Zinoviev’s proposal. The Rabkrin, as the Commissariat was 
called, was set up to control every branch of the administration, from top 
to bottom, with a view to eliminating the two major faults, inefficiency 
and corruption, which the Soviet civil service had inherited from its Tsarist 
predecessor. It w^as to act as the stern and enlightened auditor for the whole 
rickety and creaking governmental machine; to expose abuses of power and 
red tape; and to train an (Uitc of reliable civil servants for every brancli of 
the government, llie Commissariat acted through teams of workers and 
peasants who were free at any time to enter the offices of any Commissariat 
and watch the work done there. In the end, teams of the Rabkrin regularly 
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attended private departmental conferences and even the meetings of the 
Council of Commissars. I'liis system was devised as a method of training an 
elite for the civil service; but as a result of it the Rabkrin was able to keep 
its eye on every wheel of the governmental machine.^ 

l/he whole bizarre scheme of inspection was one of Lenin’s pet ideas. 
Exasperated by the inefficiency and dishonesty of the civil service, he sought 
to remedy them by extreme and ruthless “control from below,” and the 
Commissariat was to be the means. The choice of Stalin for the job gives 
a measure of Lenin’s high confidtriKe in him, for the Inspectorate was to be 
a sort of a super-government, itself free from every taint and blemish of 
officialdom. 

Lenin’s cure proved as bad as the disease. The faults of the civil service, 
as Lenin himself frequently pointed out, rellcTted the country’s apj)alling 
lack of education, its material and spiritual misery, which coidd be cured 
only gradually, over the lifetime ol at least a generation. J'he Rabkrin 
would have had to be a commissariat of angels in order to rise, let alone 
raise others, above the dark valley of Russian bureaiu racy. With his charac¬ 
teristic belief in the inherent virtue's of the working classes, Lenin appealed 
to the workers against his own bureaucracy. ILe mill of officialdom, how¬ 
ever, turned the workers themselvc\s into bureaucrats. M'he Commissariat of 
the Inspectorate, as Lenin was to discover later on, became an additional 
source of muddle, corruption, and bureaucratic intrigue. In the end it be¬ 
came an unofficial but meddlesome jiolice in charge of the civil service. But 
let us not run ahead of our story. Suffice it to say here that, as the head of 
the Inspectorate, Stalin came to control the whole machinery of government, 
its working and personnel, more closely than any other commissar. 

His next position of vantage was in the Poliibureau. J’hroughout the 
civil war, the Poliibureau consisted of five men only: Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, 
Kamenev, and Bukharin. Ever since the break between Bolsheviks and So¬ 
cial Revolutionaries, this had been the real government of the country. 
Lenin was the recognized leader of both government and party. Trotsky 
was responsible for the conduct of the civil war. Kamenev acted as Lenin's 
deputy in various capacities. Bukharin w'as in charge of press and jiropa- 
ganda. "I he day-to-day management of the party belonged to Stalin, d he 
l^olitbureau discussed high policy. Another body, which was, like the Polit- 
burcau, elected by the Central Committee, the Organization Bureau (Org- 
bureau), w^as in charge of the party's personnel, which it w^as free to call up, 
direct to work, and distribute throughout the army and the civil service 
according to the demands of the civil w^ar. From the beginning of 1919 
Stalin was the only permanent liaison officer between the Poliibureau and 

^ See Lenin, Sochinf^iiya, vol. xxvii, pp. 14 20; Letters of Ij’uiii, pp. 455-0, 474-5. Zino¬ 
viev's speeches in H Syezd RKP (h), ]>p- 162-3, .501, 225-6, and 290-1; and Kratkii Otrtiet 
Narkom. R.KJ. 
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the Orgbiirenu. He ensured the unity of policy and oiganizalion; that is, 
he inarshalled the forces of the party according to the Polithiireau’s direc¬ 
tives. lake none of his <olJcagnes, lu* was innnersed in the paiLy's daily 
drudgery and in all its kitchen cahals. 

At this stage his power was already forniidabicr. Still more was to 
accrue to him from his ap])ointment, oji ^ April 1922, to the post of General 
Secretary of the Central Committee. I'he eleventh congress of the party 
had just elected a new and enlarged Central Committe and again modified 
the statutes. Tlie leading bodies of the party were new top-heavy; and a 
new (office, that of the (General Secretary, was created, which wms to co¬ 
ordinate the wairk of theii many growing and overlapping branches. It 
w^as on that occasion, d'rotsky alleges, tJiat Lenin aired, in the inner circle 
of his associates, his misgivings about Stalin’s candidature: “This cook can 
only serve pepj^iery dishes.” ^ But his doubts wxne, at any rate, not grave; 
and he himself in the end s|)onsored the candidature of the “cook.” Mc:)Io- 
tov and Kuibyshev were a|)pointed Stalin’s assistants, the former having 
already been one of the secretaries of ihe party. I he a]:)pointment wms re¬ 
ported in the Russian press without any ado, as a minor event in the inner 
life of the party. 

Soon afterwards a latent dualism of authority began to develop at the 
very top of the party. The seven men who now formed the Politbureau (in 
addition to the jnevious five, Zinoviev and Tomsky had recently been 
elected) rejiresented, as it weie, the brain and the spirit of Bolshevism. In 
the oifices of the General Secretariat resided the more material power of 
management and direction. In name tlic General Sc*cretariat was subordi¬ 
nate to the illustrious and exalted Politbureau. But tlie dependence of the 
Politbureau c^n the Secretariat became so great that without that prop the 
Politbureau looked more and moie like a body awkwanlly suspentled in a 
void. The Secretariat ]jreparc(] the agenda for each session of the Polit¬ 
bureau. It su]3plied the documentation on evety point under debate. It 
transmitted the P(ilitbureau’s der isions to the lower grades. It was in daily 
contact with the many thousands of paity functionaries in the capital and 
the provinces. It was iTsponsible for their appointments, promotions, and 
demotions. It could, up to a point, prejudice the views of the Politbineau 
on any issue before it came up for debate. It could twist the ])ractical excr u- 
tion of the Politbureau’s decisions, according to the tastes of the Cieneial 
Secretary. Similar bodies exist in any governmental machinery but rarely 
acejuire independent authority. What usually prevents tliem from trans¬ 
gressing their terms of reference is some dilfusion of [)ower through the 
whole system of government, effective control over them, and, sometimes, 
the integrity of officials. The over-centra li/a lion of power in the Bolshevik 
leadershif), the lack of effective control, and, last but not least, the personal 

^ L. Trotsky, Mein Lehen, p. 450, 
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ambitions of the General Secretary, all made for the extraordinary weight 
that the (h*neial Secretarial be.ii^an to carry barely a few months after it 
had been se t up. 

J'he picture would be incomplete without mention of another institu 
tion, tlie Central Control Commission, that came to locnn large in Holshevik 
affairs. Its role xfis-a~xfis the party was analogous to that of the Commissariat 
of the Inspectorate xfis-a-xns the gcwernrnental machine: it audited party 
morals. It was formed at the tenth congress, in 1921, on the demand of the 
Workers* Opposition, wnth which the congress had otherwise dealt so 
harshly. It was in charge of the so-called purges, "riiesc, too, were initiated 
by the tenth congress, on the demand of the Opposition. 7'hey were in¬ 
tended to cleanse the party periodically of careerists, who had climbed the 
band-wagon in great numbers, of Communists who had acc]uiretl a taste for 
bourgeois life, and commissars whose heads had bc!en turned by power. 
Lenin adopted the idea and intended tcj use it in order to stop liis followers 
departing from the party*s puritanic standards. But he also turned c^ne edge 
of the purges against “anarcho-syndicalists,'' waverers, doubters, and dissi¬ 
dents, against the real initiators of the new practice. 

The procedure of the purges was at first very clifTerent from what it 
became in later years. 7Tc purges w^rc no concern of the judiciary. They 
were conducted by the party's local control commissions before an open 
citizens' forum, to which Bolsfieviks and non-Bolsheviks had free access. 
The conduct of every member of the party, from the most influential to 
the humblest, w'as submitted to stern public scrutiny. Any man or WH)man 
from the audience could come forward as a witness. The Bolshevik whose 
record w^as found to be unsatisfactory was rebuked or, in extreme cases, 
expelled from the party. The Control Commission ccjuld impose no oiher 
penalties than these. 

"I’he original motive behind the purges was almost (|uixotic. It w^as to 
enable the people to crack periodically a whip over their rulers. Bui, since 
the ruling party was convinced that in all essentials of policy it could not 
really submit to popular control, these new devices for reviving popular con¬ 
trol were a priori irrelevant and could not but prove ineffective. 'Fhey illus¬ 
trated the party's already familiar dilemma: its grc:)wu’ng divorce from the 
people and its anxiety to preserve its popular character; the dilemma that 
underlay Lenin's pathetic experiments with his party in the last two years 
of his political activity. The purges were to serve as a substitute for real 
elections; they were to remove corrupted members, without remc^ving the 
party, from pewer.^ 

’ The purges provided a good cover for all sorts cjf private vendettas. In May 1922, 
Lenin wrote in a letter to Stalitu . . the purging of the party revealed the prevalence, 
in the majority of local investigation tomniitices, of personal spite and malice. . . . This 
fact is incontrovertible aiul rather sigiiilicant.” In the same letter I.enin complained 
about the lack of partymen with “an adecjuate legal education , . . ca[>ablc of resisting 
all jmrely local influences.” Sec The Essentials of Lenin, vol. ii, p. 809. 
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The Central Control Commission in Moscow soon became the supreme 
court o£ ai)peal for the victims of the purges all over the country. Origi¬ 
nally, it was to be independent from the Central Committee and the Polit- 
burcau. Later it was put on an almost equal footing with the Central Com¬ 
mittee; and tlie two bodies regularly held joint sessions. The General Secre¬ 
tariat was the co-ordinating link between them. Thus, unofficially, Stalin 
became the chief conductor of the purges. 

Lenin, Kamenev, Zinoviev, and, to a lesser extent, Trotsky, were 
Stalin’s sponsors to all the offices he held. His jobs were of the kind which 
could scarcely attract the bright intellectuals of the Politbureau. AlTtheir 
brilliance in matters of doctrine, all their powers of political analysis would 
have found little application either at the Workers' and Peasants' Inspec¬ 
torate or at the General Secretariat. What was needed there was an enor¬ 
mous capacity for hard and uninspiring toil and a patient and sustained 
interest in every detail of organization. None of his colleagues grudged 
Stalin his assignments. As long as Lenin kept the reins of government they 
looked upon him merely as Lenin's assistant; and all of them readily ac- 
cej)ted Lenin's leadership. Neither they nor Lenin noticed in time the 
subtle change by which Stalin was gradually passing from the role of assist¬ 
ant to that of coadjutor. 


Less than two months after Stalin's appointment to the post of General 
Secretary, the reins of government slipped from Lenin’s hands. By the end 
of May 1922, he suffered his first stroke of arteriosclerotic paralysis. Almost 
speechless, he was taken out of the Kremlin to the country-side, near Mos¬ 
cow. Not until the middle of the autumn did he recover sufficiently to 
return to office; and then his activity was very short. At the end of the 
autumn a second stroke put him out of action; and at the end of the winter, 
in March 192.S, a third stroke removed him finally from the political scene, 
though his body still wrestled with death until 21 January 1924. 

The impact of Lenin's illness on the Bolshevik leadership can hardly 
be exaggerated. The whole constellation ceased, almost at once, to shine 
with the reflected light of its master mind or to move in the familiar orbits. 
Lenin's disciples and satellites (only Trotsky belonged to neither of these 
categories) began to feel for their own, independent ways. Gradually they 
were shedding those characteristics of theirs that were merely imitative, their 
second, and better, nature. The negative side of Lenin’s overwhelming and 
constant influence on his followers now became strikingly apparent. Just 
how overwhelming it had been can be seen from the circumstance, attested 
by Trotsky, that during the years of their apprenticeship with their leailer, 
Zinoviev and Kamenev had accjuired even Lenin's handwriting. Lhey were 
now to go on using his handwriting without the inspiration of his ideas. 

Stalin was in a sense less dependent on Lenin than were his colleagues; 
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his intclicclual needs were more limited than theirs. He was interested in 
the practical use of the Leninist gadgets, not in the Leninist laboratory of 
thought. His own behaviour was now dictated by the moods, needs, and 
pressures of tlie vast political machine that he had come to control. His po¬ 
litical philosophy boiled down to securing the dominance of that machine 
by the handiest and most convenient means. In an avowedly dictatorial 
regime, rejnession often is the handiest and most convenient method of 
action. The Politbureau may have been thrown into disarray by Lenin's 
disappearame; the General Secretariat was not. On the contrary, since it 
had no longer to account for what it did to the vigilant and astute super¬ 
visor, it acted with greater firmness and self-conlidence. 'I'he same was 
true of the VVoikers’ and Peasants* Inspectorate. . . . 


It was about this time that a triumvirate, composed of Stalin, Zinoviev, 
and Kamenev, formed itself within the Politbiireau. What made for the 
solidarity of the three men was their determination to prevent Irotsky 
from succeeding to the leadership of the party. Separately, neither could 
measure up to Trotsky, jointly, they represenred a powerful combination 
of talent and inlluence. Zinoviev was the j^olitician, the orator, the dema¬ 
gogue with pojndar appeal. Kamenev was the strategist of the group, its 
solid brain, trained in mailers o( doctrine, which were to ])lay a paramount 
part in tlie contest for powcT. Stalin was the tactician of the triumvirate and 
its organi/ing force. Between thtmi, thc‘ three men virtually controlled the 
whole party and, through it, the (iovernment. Kamenev had acted as 
Lenin’s deputy and presided over the Moscow Soviet. Zinoviev was the 
chairman of the Soviet ol Petersburg, soon to be renamed Leningrad. Stalin 
controlled most of the )>r(ninces. Zinoviev was, in addition, the President 
of the Omirnunist International, whose moral authority in Russia was then 
great enough to make any pretender strive lor its support. 

Finally, the three men re[)resenled, as it wcee, the party’s tradition. 
Iheir uninterruj)led association with Bolshevism dated back to the s])lit ol 
190,^; and they held seniority in leadership. Of the other members of the 
Politbureau, apart from Frolsky, Bukharin was considerably younger, and 
Tomsky, the leader of the trade unions, had only recently become a member 
of it. Seniority carried with it the halo of a heroic past, distinguished by 
unflagging devotion to Bolshevism. The three men refused now to follow 
that “cx-Menshevik,” I rotsky, who, after an association with the j)arty 
which had lasted only five years, had come to be commc)nly regarded as 
Lt'nin’s successor. This motive, the only one that made lor their solidarity, 
impe lled ihcan to ac t in < one ca t. As the other members of the Politbureau 
walked each his own way, the triumvirs automatically commanded a ma¬ 
jority. 1 heir motions and piopcxsals, on which they usually agreed before 
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every session of the I^^litbiircau, were invariably carried. 1 he other mem¬ 
bers were bound hand and foot by the disiipJiiie ol ilic PoliJbureau—any 
attempt by one ^)f tliem to discuss theit inner (f)nir()veJsies in public would 
have appeared as an act of disloyalty. . . . 


Since the promulgation of the N.E.P. in 1921, Russia’s economy was 
beginning to recover. Put the process was slow and j)ainful. Industry w^as 
still unable to meet the country’s most essential needs. It failed to supply 
the countryside with the goods that would induce peasants to sell food. 
Low wages, unemploymeni, and starvation were driving the working class 
to desjxiir. Since imde unions refused to take up the workers’ demands, dis¬ 
content exploded in "uiioHic i;d” strikes. The restive mood penetrated into 
the ruling parly, (llandesiine oj)p<)siiion groups were discovered within its 
ranks. Some of these giou]rs were half Menshevik; others were wholly Bol¬ 
shevik and consisted of remnants of the oppositions that had been banned 
in 1921 as well as of new elements. Their main plank the demand for 
freedom of critic ism inside the party. Some of the dissenters were expelled, 
others imprisoned. Thc^se were the first instances of clandestine opposition 
among Communists. So far, the secret groups had acted without concert 
and lacked leadership. The triumvirs feared a link-up between their rivals 
and the discontented rank and file.’ 

They reacted to the crisis in a self-contradictory manner. I'hey pul 
before the Central Committee a motion about the need to restore democracy 
and freedom cjf discussion for the members of the party. On the other 
hand, they mobilized the political ])olice against the secret oj^positions. The 
police found that ordinary Bolsheviks often refused to co-operate in trac¬ 
ing the oj3p()sition groups. Dzerzhinsky asked the ]V)litbureau to authorize 
the police to take action against uncooperative Bolsheviks, too. At this 
point the fight between I’rotsky and the triumvirs entered a new phase. 
Without making it quite clear whether he thought that Dzerzhinsky’s 
demand should be granted, Trotsky attacked the triumvirate. What had 
happened, he stated, was symptomatic of the party’s state of mind, its sense 
of frustration, and its distrust of the leaders. Even during the civil war “the 
system of appointment [from above] did not have one-tenth of the extent 
that it has now. Appointment of the secretaries of provincial committees is 
now the rule.” He grariteil that there was a grain of demagogy in the de¬ 
mands for a workers’ democracy, “in view of the incompatibility of a fully 
developed workers’ democracy witli the rt^gime of the dictatorshij).” But the 
discipline of the civil war ought to have given place to ”a more lively and 
broader party responsibility.” Instead, “the bureaucratization of the party 
machine had developed to unheard of proportions; and criticism and dis- 

^ J. Stalin, SocJiinenya, pp. 354-61; N. Popov, Outline History, vol. ii, pp. 191-204. 
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content, the open expression of which was stifled, were driven underground, 
assuming uncontrollable and dangerous forms/' ^ 

Tlie triumvirs evaded the issues raised by Trotsky and charged him 
with malevolence, personal ambition, neglect of his duties in the Govern¬ 
ment, and so on. They accused him of trying to establisli himself as Lenin's 
successor.^ This last charge was, in a sense, true, for the fight over the suc^ 
cession was inherent in the situation. Yet this as well as the other charges 
were beside the point, for the crisis in the party, as Trotsky diagnosed it, 
was a fact. 

In the middle of this exchange forty-six prominent Communists issued 
a declaration the gist of w'^hich was identical with Trotsky's criticisms.^ . . . 
It is not certain whether Trotsky directly instigated their demonstration. 
So far he conducted his dispute with the triumvirs behind the closed doors 
of the Politbureau. The party at large was under the impression that he 
had all the time been whole-heartedly behind the oflicial policy. Pie thus 
had the worst of both worlds: he had been burdened with responsibility 
for a policy to which he had been opposed; and he had done nothing to 
rally in time those who might have supported him. 

In November the alarm caused by the crisis led the triumvirs to table 
a motion in favour of democratic reform in the party. As in the Georgian 
affair, so now Stalin agreed to make any verbal concession to Trotsky. The 
motion was carried by the Politbureau unanimously. Trotsky had no choice 
but to vote for it. On 7 November, the sixth anniversary of the revolution, 
Zinoviev officially announced the opening of a public discussion on all issues 
that troubled the Bolshevik mind. The state of siege in the party, so it 
might have seemed, was at last being lifted. 

This was not the case. The state of affairs against which the opposition 
rose was not merely the result of Stalin's or the other triumvirs' ambition 
and ill will. It had deeper roots. The revolution had saved itself by build¬ 
ing up a massive political machine. The apathy, if not the hostility, of the 
masses drove it to rely increasingly on rule by coercion rather than by per¬ 
suasion. Who could say with any certainty that the time had now come to 
reverse all this, to scrap or even curb the political machine, and to rely on 
the soundness of popular opinion? Who could be sure that this would not 
have impaired the safety of the revolution? If a workers' democracy was 
needed, did that mean that the Mensheviks and the Social Revolutionaries 
were to be allowed to come back? Most of Stalin's critics, including Trotsky, 
agreed that the Mensheviks should remain outlawed. In their view, the 
time had not yet come to lift the state of siege in the republic—they wanted 
it to be lifted in the party only. But was it at all possible that the party 
should be an island of freedom in a society doomed, for good or evil, to 


^ M. Lastnian, Since Lc7iin Died, Appendix IV, pp. 142-3. 
®N. Popov, Outline History, vol. ii, pp. 144-96. 

* N. Popov, Outline History, vol. ii, pp. 144-96. 
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dictatorial rule? Apart from all this, the massive dictatorial machine had 
now a vested interest in self-perpetuation, which it was able to identify with 
tlie broader interest of the revolution. Both sides in the dispute were aware 
of the dilemma; but while to one of them, the opposition, that awareness 
was a source of weakness, to the other it was a source of strength. 

Trotsky consequently demanded not more than a limited reform, to be 
promulgated from above, a degree of administrative liberalism. He had 
been careful so far to refrain from any appeal to public opinion, even Com- 
munisl opinion, against the rulers. Yet he felt the need for bringing the 
dispute into the open. The official inauguration of a public discussion gave 
him the opportunity to do so, the opportunity, that is, to appeal to public 
ojnnicm against the rulers and to do so with the rulers' own formal permis¬ 
sion. His inconsistency, real or apparent, was dictated by deeper considera¬ 
tions. He believed that it should be possible to strike a balance between 
diclalorship and freedom, that it should be possible to restrict or broaden 
the one or the other, according to circumstances. He hoped that with 
Russia's economic recovery and the progress of socialism, the regime would 
be able to rely less and less upon coercion and more and more u})on willing 
sup]3ort. Tlie revolution should be able to recaj)ture its own youth. The 
divorce between the revolution and the people, he thought, was of a tem¬ 
porary character. I'he triumvirs, and especially Stalin, were far less hopeful. 

Here we touch the root of most of the differences between Trotskyism 
and Stalinism. Both insisted on their basic loyalty to the Marxist outlook; 
and there is no reason to doubt the sincerity of their professions. For both 
factions to claim allegiance to Marxism and Leninism was as natural as it 
is for Protestants and Catholics to swear by Christianity. In the one case 
as in the othcT the professions of faith, common to both sides, offer almost 
no clue to their antagonism. What underlay Trotsky's attitude was a cau¬ 
tious and yet very real revolutionary optimism, a belief that, if only the 
rulers pursued the right Socialist policy, the working classes would suj)port 
them. This belief had indeed been implicit in the Marxist philosophy; and 
Stalin never openly contradicted it. But between the lines of his policies 
there is always present a deep disbelief in the popularity of socialism, and 
even more than that: an essentially pessimistic approach to man and so¬ 
ciety. . . . 

Meanwhile the one text of Lenin that might have removed the earth 
from under Stalin’s feet, his will, was still unknown to the party and to 
himself. Only in May, four months after Lenin’s death, was it read out at 
a plenary session of the Central Committee, which was to decide whether 
the document should be made public at the forthcoming congress of the 
party. 'T'errible embarrassment paralysed all those present," so an eye¬ 
witness describes the scene.^ "Stalin sitting on the steps of the rostrum 
looked small and miserable. I studied him closely; in spite of his self-control 

^ B. Bazlianov, Stalin, der Rote Diklator, pp. 32-4. 
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and show of cairn, it was clearly evident that his late was at stake/' In the 
atmosphere of the Leninist cult, it seemed almost sacrilegious to disregard 
Lenin’s will. At this, for him, fateful moment he was saved by Zinoviev. 
“Comrades," so Zinoviev addressed the meeting, “every word of Ilyich 
[Lenin] is law to us. . . . We have sworn to fulfil anything the dying Ilyich 
ordered us to do. You know perfectly well that we shall keep that vow." 
(Many among the audience drop their eyes—they cannot look the old actor 
in the face.) “But we are hap})y to say that in one point Lenin's (cars have 
proved baseless. I have in mind the point about our Ccneral Secretary. 
You have all witnessed our harmonious co-operation in the last lew months; 
and, like myself, you will be happy to say that Lenin’s fears have proved 
baseless." Kamenev folknved with an appeal to the C.cntral Comniiltee that 
Stalin be left in office. lUU if this was to happen it was not advisable to pub¬ 
lish Lenin’s will at the congress. Krupskaya protested against the suppres¬ 
sion of her husband’s testament, but in vain. I rolsky, ])resent at the meet¬ 
ing. was too proud to intervene in a situation whi( h a(l(‘cted his own stand¬ 
ing too. He kept silent, expressing only through his mien and grimaces 
his disgust at the scene. Zinoviev’s motion that the testament should not be 
published, but only confidentially communicated to picked delegates, was 
then passed by forty voles against ten. Stalin could now wipe the cold sweat 
from his brow. He was back in the saddle, firmly and for good. 

The solidarity of the triumvirs stood this extraordinary test because 
both Zinoviev and Kamenev were as convinced that they had nothing to 
fear from Stalin as they were afraid of Trotsk). Zinoviev, the President of 
the Communist International, was still the senior and the most pojiular 
triuinv'ir. Kamenev was conscious of his inielleciual superiority over his 
partners. Both looked upon Stalin as upon their auxiliary; anti, though 
they were sometimes uneasy about a streak of perversity in him, neither sus¬ 
pected him of the ambition to become Lenin’s sole successor. Nor, for that 
matter, did any such suspicion enter the niiiul of the party as a whole. It 
was not, on the other hand, very difficult lo arouse in the party distrust of 
Trotsky. The agents of the triumvirate whispered that Trotsky was the 
potential Danton or, alternatively, the Bonaparte of the Russian revolution. 
I’he whispering campaign was effective, because the party had, from its 
beginnings, been accustomed to consult the great Ficnch precedent. It had 
always been admitted that history might rejieat itself; and that a Directory 
or a single usurper might once again climb to power on the back cjf the 
revolution. It was taken for granted that the Russian usurper wTiuld, like 
his French prototype, be a personality possessed of brilliance and legendary 
fame won in battles. The mask of Bonaparte seemed to fit Trotsky only too 
well. Indeed, it might have fitted any personality wath the exception of 
Stalin. In this lay part of his strength. 

The very thing which under dificrent circumstances would have been 
a liability in a man aspiring to power, his obscurity, was his important asset. 
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"I’he party had been brought up to distrust '‘bourgeois individualism'* and 
to strive for collectivism. None of its leaders looked as immune from the 
former and as expressive of the latter as Stalin. What was striking in the 
General Secretary was that there was nothing striking about him. His 
almost imjjersonal personality seemed to be the ideal vehicle for the anony¬ 
mous forces of class and party. His bearing seemed of the utmost modesty. 
He was more accessible to the average official or party man than the other 
leaders. He studiously cultivated his contacts with the people who in one 
way or another made and unmade reputations, provincial secretaries, pop¬ 
ular satirical writers, and foreign visitors. Himself taciturn, he was unsur- 
jxissed at the art of patiently listening to others. . . . 

Nor did Stalin at that time impress people as being more intolerant 
than befitted a bolshevik leader. He was, as we have seen, less vicious in his 
attacks on the oj)position than the other triumvirs. In his speeches there 
was usually the tone of a good-natured and soothing, if facile, oj)timism, 
which harmoni/ed well with the party's growing complacency. In the Polit- 
bureau, when matters of high policy were under debate, he never seemed 
to ini]K)sc his views on his colleagues. He carefully followed the course of 
the debate to sec which way the wind was blowing and invariably voted 
with the majority, unless he had assured his majority beforehand. He was 
therefore always agreeable to the majority. To party audiences he appeared 
as a man without personal grudge and rancour, as a detached Leninist, a 
guardian of the doctrine who criticized others only for the sake of the cause. 
He gave tliis impression even when he spoke behind the closed doors of the 
Poliibureau. In the middle of the struggle Trotsky still described Stalin to 
a trusted foreign visitor as “a brave and sincere revolutionary.” ^ A few 
descriptions of scenes in the Politbureau give a vivid glimpse of Stalin, the 
good soul: 

\V^hcn I attended a session of the Politbureau for the first time [writes 
Ba/lianov] the struggle between the triumvirs and Trotsky was in full swing. 
'Trotsky was the first to arrive for the session. The others were late, they were 
still plotting. . . , Next entered Zinoviev. He passed by Trotsky; and both behaved 
as if they had not noticed one another. When Kamenev entered, he greeted Trotsky 
with a slight nod. At last Stalin came in. He approached the table at which Trotsky 
was seaietl. greeted him in a most friendly manner and vigorously shook hands with 
him across the table.^ 

During another session, in the autumn of 1923, one of the triumvirs 
proposed that Stalin be brought in as a controller into the Commissariat of 
War, of which Trotsky was still the head. Trotsky, irritated by the pro¬ 
posal, declared that he was resigning from office and asked to be relieved 
from all jxists and honours in Russia and allowed to go to Germany, wdiich 
then seemed to be on the brink of a Communist upheaval, to take part in 

^ M. East man, Since Lenin Died, p. 55. 

®B. Ba/hanov, Stalin, der Rote Diklator, p. 21. 
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the revolution there. Zinoviev countered the move by asking the same for 
himself. Stalin put an end to the scene, declaring that “the party could 
not possibly dispense with the services of two such impoi tant and beloved 
leaders.'" ^ 

He was slowly stacking his cards and waiting. The opposition, though 
again condemned by the thirteenth congress in May 1924, was still a factor 
to be reckoned with. The attitude of the Communist International had also 
to be considered. The leaders of European comniuiiism, Germans, Poles, 
and Frenchmen, had either protested against the discrediting of Trotsky or 
attempted to persuade the antagonists to make peace. It took Zinoviev a 
lot of wire-pulling to silence those “noises off." He had beliind him the 
prestige of the only victorious Communist party, the international myth, 
so to say, of the October revolution, from which only very few Communists 
dared to break away. He also had at his disposal the treasure of the Inter¬ 
national, to which the Russian party was the greatest single contributor and 
on which some European parties were, up to a point, depentlent. Enough 
that by using all means of pressure, after the expulsion or demotion of many 
Communist leaders, the triumvirate succeeded in extracting a pronounce¬ 
ment against the Russian opposition from the fifth congress of the Inter¬ 
national, which sat in Moscow in June and July 1921. Stalin, who had so 
far kept aloof from the Comintern, addressed in private its Polish commis¬ 
sion and castigated the Poles for their bias in favour of Trotsky.- 

Dissension among the triumvirs was yet another reason for Stalin’s cau¬ 
tion. Not until a year later, in 1925, did they fall out; but even now per¬ 
sonal jealousies troubled their relations. Zinoviev and Kamenev began to 
feel that Stalin was tightening his grip on the party machine and excluding 
them from control. Stalin was envious of their authority in matters of doc¬ 
trine. Shortly after the condemnation of dYotsky, he made his first public 
attack, irrelevant in content, on Kamenev’s doctrinal unreliability.^ Each 
of the triumvirs had enough ground to think that a split between them 
might drive one of them to join hands with Trotsky against the others. 
This motive did not impel Zinoviev and Kamenev, who eventually were to 
coalesce with Trotsky, to soften their attacks on him; but it did enter into 
Stalin’s tactical calculations. As a tactician he proved himself superior to 
his partners. 

Finally, he was still waiting for the adversary to make the blunders 
that were inherent in his attitude. Trotsky had accepted the Leninist cult, 
even though his rational mind and European tastes were outraged by it. 
The uniform of Lenin’s disciple was, anyhow, too tight for him. The 
Leninist mystique, however, had already grown too powerful for anybody 
who wanted to get the hearing of a Communist audience to ignore it, let 


^ Ibid., p. 52. 

*J. Stalin, Sochinenya, vol. vi, pp. 264-72. 
Ubid., p, 257. 
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alone challenge it. Trotsky thus involved himself in fighting on ground 
where he was weak, llic triumvirs hurled at him old anti-Trotskyist quo¬ 
tations from Lenin and, what was even more embarrassing to him, his own 
strictures on Lenin which he had uttered twelve or fifteen years ago. In 
the mind of the young Communist, the selection of such quotations added 
up to a picture of 'Lrotsky malevolently opposing Lenin at every turn of 
events, from the split in 1903 to the debates over Brest Litovsk and the trade 
unions. In the light of the Leninist dogma, Trotsky stood condemned. 

For Trotsky to reject the dogma would have meant to appeal against 
the party to non-cornmunist opinion. 'I'his was the one thing that Stalin 
could be cjuite sure Trotsky would not do. Outside the party, formless revo¬ 
lutionary frustration mingled with distinctly counter-revolutionary trends. 
Since the ruling group had singled out Trotsky as a target for attack, he 
automatically attracted the sjnirious sympathy of many who had hitherto 
hated him. As he made his appearance in the streets of Moscow, he was 
spontaneously applauded by crowds in which idealistic Communists rubbed 
shoulders with Mensheviks, Social Revolutionaries, and tlie new bourgeoisie 
of the N.E.P., by all those indeed who, for diverse reasons, hoped for a 
change.^ Precisely because he refused to rally in his support such mixed 
elements, he showed timidity and hesitancy in almost every move he made. 
He could not stop opposing the triumvirs who had identified themselves 
with the jiarty; and yet even in his rebellion he still remained on his knees 
before the party. Every move he made was thus a demonstration of weak¬ 
ness. Stalin could alford to wait until his rival defeated himself through a 
series of such demonstrations. 

It is here that the knot was tied which was to be cut only in the tragic 
purge trials twelve and thirteen years later. It is here, too, that the most 
imj^ortant clue to the understanding of those trials is to be found. At the 
congress in May 1921, Trotsky, facing the implacably hostile phalanx of 
party secretaries, w^as on the point of surrendering to his critics and abjur¬ 
ing the opposition. Krupskaya, Radek, and others exhorted the antagonists 
to make peace. Zinoviev, however, was not to be persuaded. He demanded 
that Trotsky should surrender in his thoughts as well as in his deeds, that 
he should admit that he had been wrong in his criticisms. In the history 
of Bolshevism this was the first instance where a member of the party was 
vaguely charged with a “crime of conscience,” a purely theological accusa¬ 
tion. Its motive was tactical, not theological: Trotsky, submitting to party 
discipline but not recanting, still seemed to the triumvirs a formidable foe. 
Zinoviev therefore added to the temis of his submission an obviously un¬ 
acceptable point, which would compel Trotsky to go on waging the unequal 
struggle. Thus, the first suggestion of a “crime of conscience” against the 
party was made by the man who, twelve years later, was to go to his death 
with appalling recantations of his own “crimes of conscience.” Stalin, at 

^ M. Eastman, Since Lenin Died, p. 128, and B. Bazhanov, Stalin, der Rote Diktator. 
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least in appearance, had nothing to do with that. He repeatedly stated that 
the only condition for peace was that Trotsky should slop his attacks. He 
repeatedly made the gesture that looked like the stretching out of his hand 
to his opponent. 

Trotsky's reply to Zinoviev was pregnant with the tragedy that was to 
overwhelm Zinoviev and Kamenev even more cruelly than himself: 

The party [Trotsky said] in the last analysis is always right, because the party 
is the single historic instrument given to the [)roletariat lor the solution of its 
fundamental problems. 1 have already said that in front of one’s own party nothing 
could be easier than to acknowledge a mistake, noilu'ng easier than to say: all my 
criticisms, my statements, my warnings, my protests—the whole thing was a mere 
mistake. 1, however, comrades, cannot say that, because 1 do not think it. 1 know 
that one must not be right against the party. One can be right only with the party, 
and through the party, for history has created no other road for the realization of 
what is right. The English have a saying: “Right or wrong—my country." With 
far greater historic justification we may say: right or wrong, on separate particular 
issues, it is my party. . . A 

These words of the leader of the opposition resembled less the words 
a patriotic Englishman might use than those of a medieval heretic, con¬ 
fessing his heresy, rueful and yet stubborn in his conviction, able to .see no 
salvation beyond the Church and yet none in the Church either. Stalin 
sarcastically dismissed Trotsky’s statement, saying that the party made no 
claim to infallibility. . . . 


Stalin first formulated his ideas on socialism in one country in the au¬ 
tumn of 1924. Belief in socialism in one country was soon to become the 
supreme test of loyalty to party and state. In the next ten or fifteen years 
nobody who failed that test was to escape condemnation and punishment. 
Yet, if one studies the "prolegomena” to this article of Stalinist faith, one 
is struck by the fact that it was first put forward by Stalin almost casually, 
like a mere debating point, in the "literary discussion.” For many months, 
until the summer of the next year, none of Stalin's rivals, neither the other 
triumvirs nor Trotsky, thought the point worth arguing. Nor w^as Stalin's 
own mind fixed. In his pamphlet The Foundations of Leninism, published 
early in 1924, he stated with great emphasis that, though the proletariat of 
one country could seize power, it could not establish a Socialist economy in 
one country. . . . 

He now stated [later in 1924] that the efforts of Russia alone would 
suffice for the complete organization of a Socialist economy. A Socialist 
economy—this had so far been taken for granted—was conceivable only 
as an economy of plenty. This presupposed a highly developed industry 

^ n Syezd Vsesoyuznoi Komunisiicheskoi Partii, pp. 166 and 245. See also M. East¬ 
man, Since Lenin Died, pp. 88-9. 
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capable of ensuring a high standard of living for the whole people. How 
then, the (juestion arose, could a country like Russia, whose meagre industry 
had been reduced to rack and ruin, achieve socialism? Stalin pointed to 
Russia’s great assets: her vast spaces and enormous riches in raw materials. 
A proletarian government could, in his view, through its control of indus¬ 
try and credit, develop those resources and carry the building of socialism 
to a successful conclusion, because in this endeavour it would be supported 
by a vast majority of the people, including the peasants. 

rhis, the most essential, part of Stalin’s formula was very simple. It 
prodaimed in terms clear to everybody the self-sulRciency of the Russian 
revolution. It was true that Stalin begged many a question. He did not 
even try to meet the objections to his thesis that were raised later by his 
critics. One objection that most peasants, attached as they were to private 
pro])erty, WT:re certain to ])ut up the strongest resistance to collectivism, he 
simply (lismissetl as a heretical slander on the peasantry. Nor did he seri¬ 
ously consider the other argument that socialism was possible only on the 
basis of the intensive industrialization already achieved by the most ad¬ 
vanced western countries; and that Russia by herself would not be able to 
catch up with those countries. According to his criiics, socialism could beat 
capitalism only if it represented a higher productivity of labcnir and higher 
standards of living than had been attained under capitalism. The critics 
deduced that if produc tivity of labour and standards of living were to re¬ 
main lower in Russia than in the capitalist countries then socialism would, 
in the long run, fail even in Russia. Nor did Stalin ever try to refute their 
forecast that in an economy of scarcity, such as an isolated Russian economy 
would be, a new and glaring material inequality between various social 
grouj)s was certain to arise. 

But, whatever the Haws in Stalin’s reasoning, flaws that were obvious 
only to the most cHlucated men in the party, his formula w^as politically very 
eifective. It contained, at any rate, one clear and positive pre^position: we 
are able to stand on our own feet, to build and to complete the building 
of socialism, d his was what made the formula useful for polemical and 
practical purposes. It offered a plain alternative to Trotsky’s conception. 
For a variety of reasons, however, Stalin did not present his thesis in that 
jjlain and clear-cut form. He hedged it round with all sorts of reservations 
and (jualifications. One reservation was that the victory of socialism in Rus¬ 
sia could not be considered secure so long as her capitalist environment 
threatened Russia with armed intervention. Socialism in a single state 
could not be beaten by the “cheap goods” produced in capitalist countries 
of wfliich his critics spoke; but it might be defeated by force of arms. In 
the next few years Stalin himself constantly held that danger before Russia’s 
eyes and thereby seemed to weaken his own case. Moreover, he went on to 
express, though with ever decreasing confidence, a belief in the proximity 
of international revolution. He proclaimed the absolute self-sufficiency of 
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Russian socialism in one half of his thesis and disclaimed it in the other. 

The strangeness of that passionate ideological dispute does not end 
here. As the controversy developed, Stalin ascribed to his critics the view 
that it was not possible to build socialism in Russia. He then presented 
the issue as one between those who believed in the “creative force“ of the 
revolution and the “panic mongers*’ and “pessimists.” Now the issue was 
not as simple as that. His critics were beyond (juestion not guilty of the 
things imputed to them. They, too, asserted that it was possible and neces¬ 
sary to organize the country’s economy on Socialist lines, drotsky in par¬ 
ticular had, since the end of the civil war, urged the Politbureau to begin 
gearing up the administration for planned economy; and in those early 
days he first sketched most of the ideas that were later to be embodied in 
the five-year plans.^ 

T he student of the controversy may thus often have the uncanny feel¬ 
ing that its very object is indefinable; that, having aroused unbounded pas¬ 
sion and bitterness, it simply vanishes into thin air. Stripped of polemical 
distortions and insinuations, the debate seems in the end, to the student’s 
astonishment, to centre on a bizarre irrelevancy. The point was not whether 
socialism could or should be liiiilt but whether the building could be com¬ 
pleted in a single isolated state. 


“TESTAMENT” 

V. I. Lenin 


In mid-December 1922, Lenin sn[)ered a stroke and felt the nearness of 
death. On December 25, he dictated a memorandum to his secretary to be 
made kjiown to the Party in the event of his death. On December 30, he 
turned his attention to a conflict in Georgia {U.S.S.R.) and in his notes 
spoke of *HJic hastiness and administrative irnpulsweness” of Stalin arid 
added that ”it behoox^es us to hold Stalin . . . politically responsible for 
this genuine Great Russian nationalistic campaign.** On January 4, 1923, 
he dictated a postscript to his **Testament.** 

Subsequently, in the early months of 1923, when T.enin had recovered 

^ N. Bukharin in his Kritika Ekonomictieskoi Platfortny Opfiozitsii, entirely devoted 
to a crilitisni of I'lotsky’s, ei:itak(n'’s, and Preohra/hensky's economic: ideas, cjiiotes Trot¬ 
sky’s letter to the Cential C’.oininitic'e (K October 1923), in which J rolsky suinint^d up his 
jmlicy as follows: “Planned economy; severe conteniralicm of industry; severe reduction 
of costs” (p. 54). In his Novyi Kurs, published later in the year, Trotsky urged the sub¬ 
ordination of financial and monetary policy to the nec*ds of industriali/alioii (ibid., pp. 
71-2). T his brought upon him the charge that he advocated the “dictatorship of industry” 
and “super-industrialization.” See N. Bukharin, op. cit., pp. 3, 53-4. 
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somewhat from his illness, he launched a devastating attack on Stalin, 11 is 
March 4 article in Pravda, xoithout direct mention of Stalin, bitterly as¬ 
sailed the Workers' and Peasants' Inspectorate, which Stalin headed. The 
next day, Lenin broke off" all personal relations with Stalin and prepared 
for his denunciation. But soon, thereafter, Lenin became incapacitated 
again. He died on January 21, 1924, 

The **TestamentT although kfiown to the Soviet leaders, was ?iot pub¬ 
lished in the Soviet press until May IS, P)‘>6, when a part of it first appeared, 
in Komsomolskaya Pravda, the Young Communist newspaper, to explain 
what was behind the attack on the ''cult of the individual,” 

By the stability of the Central Committee, of which I spoke before, I 
mean measures to prevent a split, so far as such measures can be taken. For, 
of course, the While Guard in Russkaya Mysl (I think it was S. E. Olden¬ 
burg) was right when, in the first place, in his play against Soviet Russia he 
banked on the hope of a split in our party, and when, in the second place, 
he banked for that sj^Iit on serious disagreements in our party. 

Our party rests upon two classes, and for that reason its instability is 
possible, and if there cannot exist an agreement between those classes its 
fall is inevitable. In such an event it Avould be useless to take any measures 
or in general to discuss the stability of our Central Committee. In such an 
event no measures would prove capable of preventing a split. But I trust 
that is too remote a future, and too improbable an event, to talk about. 

1 liave in mind stability as a guarantee against a split in the near future, 
and I intended to examine here a series of considerations of a purely per- 
.sonal character. 

I think that the fundamental factor in the matter of stability—from this 
point of view—is such members of the Central Committee as Stalin and 
Trotsky. I'he relation between them constitutes, in my opinion, a big half 
of the danger of that split, which might be avoided, and the avoidance of 
which might be promoted, in my opinion, by raising the number of mem¬ 
bers of the Central Committee to fifty or one hundred. 

Comrade Stalin, having become General Secretary, has concentrated an 
enormous power in his hands; and I am not sure that he always kncm\s how 
to use that power with suflicient caution. On the other hand. Comrade 
Trotsky, as was proved by his struggle against the (Central Committee in 
connection with the (juestion of the People's Commissariat of Ways and 
Communications, is distinguished not only by his exceptional abilities— 
personally he is, to be sure, the most able man in the present Central Com¬ 
mittee—but also by his too far-reaching self-confidence and a disposition to 
be loo much attracted by the purely administrative side of affairs. 

These two qualities of the two most able leaders of the present Central 
Committee might, quite innocently, lead to a split; if our party does not 
take measures to prevent it, a split might arise unexpectedly. 
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I will not further characterize the other members of the Central Com¬ 
mittee as to their personal qualities. I will only remind you that (he Oc¬ 
tober episode of Zinoviev and Kamenev was not, of (ourse, accidental, but 
tliat it ought as little to be used against them personally as the noii- 
Bolslievisrn of Trotsky. 

Of the younger members of the Central Committee, I want to say a few 
words about Bukharin and Pyatakov. They are in my oj^inion, the most 
able forces (among the youngest) and in regard to them it is necessary to 
bear in mind the following: Bukharin is not only the most valuable and 
biggest theoretician of the party, but also may legitimately be considered 
the favorite of the wdiole party; but his theoretical view^s can only with the 
very greatest doubt be regarded as fully Marxist, for there is something 
scholastic in him (he never has learned, and 1 think never has fully under¬ 
stood, the dialectic). 

And then Pyatakov—a man undoubtedly distinguished in will and abil¬ 
ity, but too much given over to administration and the administrative sitU* 
of things to be relied on in a serious political (juestion. 

Of course, both these remarks are made by me merely wdth a view to 
the present time, or supposing that these two able and loyal W'orkers may 
not find an occasion to supplement their knowledge and correct their one¬ 
sidedness. 

Dcrctuber 25, 1922 

Postscript: Stalin is too rude, and this fault, entirely supportable in 
relations among us Communists, bet omes insupportable in the office of Gen¬ 
eral Secretary, llicrefoic, J propose to tlu* (omrades to find a way to remove 
Stalin from that position and appoint to it am^thcr man who in all respects 
difi'ers from Stalin only in superiority—namely, more ]3atient, more loyal, 
more polite and more attentive to comrades, less capricious, etc. I bis cir¬ 
cumstance may seem an insignificant trifle, but I think that from the point 
of view of preventing a split and from the point of view' of the relation be¬ 
tween Stalin and Trotsky which 1 discussed above, it is not a trifle, or it is 
such a trifle as may acquire a decisive significance. 

January 4, 1923 
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THE REVOLUTION BETRAYED 

Leon Trotsky* 


THE SOVIET THERMIDOR 

1. Why Stalin Triumphed ... A poliliral struggle is in its essence a 
struggle ol interests and loiees, not of arguiiK^nts. I'lie (jualily of the leader- 
sluj) is, of coin se, far from a matter of indillereiue for the outcome of the con- 
flic l, hut it is not the only factor, and in the last analysis is not derisive. 
Each ol the sliuggling ramps moreover demantls leadeis in its own image. 

7'he I'chruaiy levolution rais(‘d Kerensky and T'seretelli to power, not 
because they were “c leverer’' or “more astute” than tlie ruling tsarist clic|uc, 
hut because thc-y represented, at least tc*mporarily, the revolutionary masses 
of the })eoplc- in their levolt against the old regime. Kt?rensky was able 
to drive Lenin undc'rground and imprison other Bolshevik leaders, nc^t 
because' he excelled them in personal cjualifirations, but because the ma¬ 
jority of the workers and scjldiers in those days were still following the 
patriotic ])etty bourgeoisie. The personal “superiority” of Kerensky, if it 
is suitable to employ such a word in this connection, consisted in the fact 
that he did not see farther than the overwhelming majority. The Jkdshe- 
viks in theii turn conquered the petty bourgeois democrats, not through 
the personal supcTiority cjf their leaders, but through a new correlation of 
social forces. Ihc proletariat had succeeded at last in leading the discon¬ 
tented peasantry against the bourgeensie. 

7 he consecutive stages of the great French Revolution, during its rise 
and fall alike, demonstrate no less convincingly that the strength of the 
“leaders” and “heroes” that rejdaced each other consisted primarily in their 
corresj>ondenc'e to the character of those classes and strata which supported 
them. Only this coirespondence, and not any irrelevant superiorities what¬ 
ever, permitted each of them to place the impress of his persc^nality upon a 
certain historic peric^d. . . . 

It is sufficiently well known that every revolution up to this time has 
been followed by a reaction, or even a counter-rev(^lution. This, to be sure, 
has never thrown the nation all the way back to its starting point, but it 
has always taken from the ])eoplc the lion’s share of their conejuests. The 
victims of the first reactionary wave have been, as a genc*ral rule, those 
pionc'crs, initiators, and instigators wdio stood at the h(*ad of tlie masses in 

• The selection is from Chapter 5 and the Appendix of the book by the same title, 
written by T rotsky in 1936 (New York: Rioiieer Publishers, 1945). By permission of the 
publisher. 
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the period of the revolutionary c)ffcnsivc. In tlicir stead j)Coplc of the second 
line, in league with the former enemies of the revolution, have been ad¬ 
vanced to the front. Beneath this dramatic duel of “coryphees” on the open 
political scene, shifts have taken place in the relations between classes, and, 
no less important, profound changes in the psychology of the recently revo¬ 
lutionary masses. . . . 

A revolution is a mightN devourer of human energy, both individual 
and collective. The nerves give way. Consciousness is shaken and charac¬ 
ters are worn out. Events unfold too swiftly for the flow of fresli forces to 
replace the loss. Hunger, unemployment, the death of the revolutionary 
cadres, the removal of the masses from administration, all this led to such a 
physical and moral impcjverishmcnt of the Parisian suburbs that they re- 
Cj[uircd three decades before they were ready for a new insurrection. 

The axiomlike assertions of ilie Soviet literature, to tlie effect that the 
laAvs of bourgeois revolutions aie “ina})plicable” to a prc^letarian revolution, 
have no scientific content whatever. 1 he proletarian character of the 
October revolution was determined by the wcjrld situation and by a special 
correlation of internal forces. But the classes themselves were formed in 
the barbarous circumstances of tsarism and backward capitalism, and w^ere 
anything but made to order fc^r the demands of a socialist revolution. I’he 
exact opposite is true. It is for the very reason that a proletariat still back¬ 
ward in many respects achieved in the space of a few months the un¬ 
precedented leap from a seinifeudal monarchy to a socialist dictatorship, 
that the reaction in its ranks was inevitable. This reactic:)n has developed 
in a series of consecutive weaves. External conditions and events have vied 
with each other in nourishing it. Intervention followed intervention. The 
revolution got no direct help from the west. Instead of the expected pros¬ 
perity of the country an ominous destitution reigned for long. Moreover, 
the cjutstanding representatives of the working class either died in the civil 
war, or rose a few steps higher and broke away from the masses. And thus 
after an unexampled tension of forces, hopes and illusions, there came a 
long period of weariness, decline and sheer disappointment in the results 
of the revolution. T he ebb cjf the “plebeian pride” made room for a flood 
of pusillanimity and careerism. The new commanding caste rose to its 
place upon this wave. 

The demobilization of the Red Army of five million played no small 
role in the formation cjf the bureaucracy. The victorious commanders as¬ 
sumed leading posts in the local Soviets, in economy, in education, and they 
pcrsislenily introduc(*d everywhere that regime which had ensured success 
in the civil war. Thus on all sides the masses wTre pushed away gradually 
from actual participation in the leadership of the country. 

The reaction wdthin the proletariat caused an extraordinary flush of 
hope and confidence in the petty bourgeois strata of town and country, 
aroused as they were to new life by the NEP, and growing bolder and bolder. 
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The young bureaucracy, which had arisen at first as an agent of the pro¬ 
letariat, began now to feel itself a cr)urt of arbitration between the classes. 
Its indej>endence increased from month to month. 

The international situation was pushing with mighty forces in the 
same direction. The Soviet bureaucracy became more self-confident, the 
heavier the blows dealt to the world working class. Between these two facts 
there was not only a chronological, but a causal connection, and one which 
worked in two directions. The leaders of the bureaucracy promoted the 
proletarian defeats; the defeats promoted the rise of the bureaucracy. The 
crushing of the Bulgarian insurrection and the inglorious retreat of the 
German workers’ party in 192S, the collapse of the Esthonian attempt at 
insurrection in 1924, the treacherous lic^uidation of the General Strike in 
England and the unworthy conduct of the Polish workers’ party at the in¬ 
stallation of Pilsudski in 1926, the terrible massacre of the Chinese revo¬ 
lution in 1927, and, finally, the still more ominous recent defeats in Ger¬ 
many and Austria—these are the historic catastrophes which killed the faith 
of the Soviet masses in world ixvolution, and permitted the bureaucracy to 
rise higher and higher as the sole light of salvation. . . . 

Tw^o dates are especially significant in this historic scries. In the second 
half of 1923, the attention of the Soviet workers was passionately fixed upon 
Germany, where the proletariat, it seemed, had stretched out its hand to 
power. The panicky retreat of the German Communist Party was the 
heaviest possible disappointment to the working masses of the Soviet Union. 
The Soviet bureaucracy straightway opened a campaign against the theory 
of ‘‘permanent revolution,” and dealt the Left Opposition its first cruel 
blow. During the years 1926 and 1927 the population of the Soviet Union 
experienced a new tide of hope. All eyes were now directed to the East 
where the drama of the Chinese revolution was unfolding. The Left Op¬ 
position had recovered from the previous blows and was recruiting a pha¬ 
lanx of new adherents. At the end of 1927 the Chinese revolution was 
massacred by the hangman, Chiang-kai-shek, into whose hands the Com¬ 
munist International had literally betrayed the Chinese workers and peas¬ 
ants. A cold wave of disappointment swept over the masses of the Soviet 
Union. After an unbridled baiting in the press and at meetings, the 
bureaucracy finally, in 1928, ventured upon mass arrests among the Left 
Opposition. 

To be sure, tens of thousands of revolutionary fighters gathered around 
the banner of the Bolshevik-Leninists. The advanced workers were in¬ 
dubitably sympathetic to the Opposition, but that sympathy remained pas¬ 
sive. The masses lacked faith that the situation could be seriously changed 
by a new struggle. Meantime the bureaucracy asserted: ‘‘For the sake of an 
international revolution, the Opposition proposes to drag us into a revo¬ 
lutionary war. Enough of shake-upsi We have earned the right to rest. 
We will build the socialist society at home. Rely upon us, your leaders 1” 
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This gospel of repose firmly consolidated the apparatchik? and the military 
and state officials and indubitably found an echo among the weary workers, 
and still more the peasant masses. Can it be, they asked themselves, that 
the Opposition is actually ready to sacrifice the interests of the Soviet 
Union for the idea of “permanent revolution?'" In reality, the struggle had 
been about the life interests of the Soviet state. I'hc false policy ol the 
International in Germany resulted ten years later in the victory of Hitler 
—that is, in a threatening war danger from the West. And the no less false 
policy in China reinforced Japanese imperialism and brought very much 
nearer the danger in the East. But periods of reaction are characteri/ed 
above all by a lack of courageous thinking. 

The Opposition was isolated. 'I’lie bureaucracy struck while the iron 
was hot, exploiting the bewilderment and passivity of the workers, setting 
their more backward strata against the advanced, and relying more and 
more boldly upon the kulak and the petty bourgeois ally in general. In 
the course of a few' years, the bureaucracy thus shattered the revolutionary 
vanguard of the proletariat. 

It w'ould be naive to im«agine that Stalin, previously tinknowm to the 
masses, suddenly issued from the wdngs fully armed wdth a complete stra¬ 
tegical plan. No indeed. Before he felt out his own course, the bureaucracy 
felt out Stalin himself. He brought it all the necessary guarantees: the 
prestige of an old Bolshevik, a strong character, narrow' vision, and close 
bonds with the political machine as the sole source of his influence. The 
success which fell upon him w'as a surprise at first to Stalin himself. It 
was the friendly welcome of the new’^ ruling group, trying to free itself from 
the old principles and from the control of the masses, and having need of 
a reliable arbiter in its inner affairs. A secondary figure before the masses 
and in the events of the revolution, Stalin revealed himself as the in¬ 
dubitable leader of the riiermidorian bureaucracy, as first in its midst. . . . 

Personal incidents in the interval betw'een these two historic chapters 
were not, of course, without influence. Thus the sickness and death of 
Lenin undoubtedly hastened the denouement. Had Lenin lived longer, the 
pressure of the bureaucratic power would have developed, at least during 
the first 7ears, more slowly. But as early as 1926 Krupskaya said, in a 
circle of Left Oppositionists: “If Ilych were alive, he would probably 
already be in prison." The fears and alarming prophecies of Lenin liimself 
were then still fresh in her memory, and she cherished no illusions as to 
his personal omnipotence against opposing historic winds and currents. 

The bureaucracy conquered something more than the Left 0{>posiiion. 
It conquered the Bolshevik party. It defeated the program of I.enin, w'ho 
had seen the chief danger in the conversion of the organs of the state 
“from servants of society to lords over society." It defeated all these 
enemies, the Opposition, the party and Lenin, not with ideas and argu¬ 
ments, but with its own social weight. The leaden rump of the bureaucracy 
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outweighed the head of the revolution. That is the secret of the Soviet’s 
Thermidor. 

2. The Degeneration of the Bolshevik Party. 7 he Bolshevik party pre¬ 
pared and insured the October victory. Jt also created the Soviet state, sup- 
]>lying it with a sturdy skeleton. The degeneration of the party became 
both cause and consequence of the bureaucratization of tlie state. It is 
necessary to show at least briefly how this happened. 

The inner regime of the Bolshevik party was characterized by the 
method of democratic centralism. T he combination of these two concepts, 
democracy and cenUalism, is not in the least contradictory, riie party took 
watchful care not only that its boundaries should always be strictly de¬ 
fined, but also that all those who entered these boundaries should enjoy 
the actual right to define the diiection of the party ])olicy. Freedom of 
criticism and intell(!C tual struggle was an irrevocable cc^ntent of the party 
dc'inocracy. T he present doc tiine that Bolshevism does n(»l tolerate factions 
is a nuth ol the epoch of decline. In reality the history of Bolshevism is 
a history of the struggle ol factions. And, indecnl, how could a genuinely 
revolutionary organization, setting itself the task of overthrowing the world 
and uniting under its bainuT the most audaeious iconoclasts, fighters and 
insurgents, live and develop without intelleTlual conflicts, without group¬ 
ings and temporary factional formations? 7 he farsightcnlncss of the Bolshe¬ 
vik lcadershi[) often made it possible to soften conflicts and shorten the 
duration of factional struggle, but no more than that. The Central Com¬ 
mittee relied upon this seething dcanocratic support. From this it derived 
the‘ audacity to make deedsions and give orders. 7 he obvious correctness of 
the lc‘adership at all critical stages gave it that high authority which is the 
jmceless moral capital of exntralism. 

The rc'gime of the Bolshevik j)arty, especially before it came to power, 
stood thus in com|)letc‘ contradiction to the rc^gime of the present sections 
of the CaMumunist International, with their “leaders" appointed from above, 
making complete changes of policy at a word of cc:)mmand, with their 
uncontrolled apparatus, haughty in its attitude to the rank and file, servile 
in its attitude to the Kremlin. But in the first years after the conquest of 
power also, even when the administrative rust was already visible on the 
})arty, every Bolshevik, not excluding Stalin, would have denounced as a 
malicious slanderer anyone who should have shown him on a screen the 
image of the party ten or fifteen years later. 

The very center of Lenin’s attention and that of his colleagues was 
occupied by a continual concern to protect the Bolshevik ranks from the 
vices of those in powev. However, the extraordinary closenc*ss and at times 
actual merging of the j)arty with the stale apparatus had alrc'ady in those 
first yc^ars done indubitable harm to the freedom and elasticity of the party 
regime. Democracy had been narrowed in proportion as difficulties in- 
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creased. In the beginning, the party had wished and hoped to preserve 
freedom of political struggle within the framework of the Soviets. The civil 
war introduced stern amendments into this calculation. The opposition 
parties were forbidden one after the other. This measure, obviously in 
conflict with the spirit of Soviet democracy, the leaders of Bolshevism re¬ 
garded not as a prineijile, but as an episodic act of self-defense. 

d'he swift growth of the ruling party, with the novelty and immensity 
of its tasks, inevitably gave rise to inner disagreements. The underground 
oppositional currents in the country exerted a pressure through various 
channels upon the sole legal political organization, increasing the acuteness 
of the factional struggle. At the moment of completion of the civil war, 
this struggle tcjok such sharp forms as to threaten to unsettle the state power. 
In March 1921, in the da)s of the Kronstadt revolt, which attracted intc^ 
its ranks no small number of Bolsheviks, the tenth congress of the party 
thought it neccssar) to resort to a prohibition of factions—that is, tc) 
transfer the political regime prevailing in the state to the inner life of the 
ruling party. This forbidding of factions was again regarded as an ex¬ 
ceptional measure to be abandoned at the first serious improvement in the 
situation. At the same time, the Central Committee was extremely cautious 
in applying the new law, concerning itself most of all lest it lead to a 
strangling of the inner life of the party. 

However, what was in its original design merely a necessary concession 
to a difficult situation, proved perfectly suited to the taste of the bu¬ 
reaucracy, which had then begun to approach the inner life of the party 
exclusively from the viewpoint of convenience in administration. Already 
in 1922, during a brief improvement in his health, Lenin, horrified at the 
threatening growth of bureaucratism, was preparing a struggle against the 
faction of Stalin, which had made itself the axis of the party machine as a 
first step toward capturing the machinery of state. A second stroke and 
then death prevented him from measuring forces with this internal reaction. 

The entire effort of Stalin, with whom at that time Zinoviev and 
Kamenev were working hand in hand, was thenceforth directed to freeing 
the party machine from the control of the rank-and-file members of the 
party. In this struggle for ‘‘stability"' of the Central Committee, Stalin 
proved the most consistent and reliable among his colleagues. He had no 
need to tear himself away from international problems; he had never been 
concerned with them. The petty bourgeois outlook of the new ruling stra¬ 
tum was his own outlook. He profoundly believed that the task of creat¬ 
ing socialism was national and administrative in its nature. He looked 
upon the Communist International as a necessary evil which should be 
used so far as possible for the purposes of foreign policy. His own party 
kept a value in his eyes merely as a submissive support for the machine 

Together with the theory of socialism in one country, there was put into 
circulation by the bureaucracy a theory that in Bolshevism the Central 
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Committee is everything and the party nothing. This second theory was in 
any case realized with more success than the first. Availing itself of the 
death of Lenin, the ruling group announced a “Leninist levy.“ The gates 
of the parly, always carefully guarded, were now thrown wide open. 
Workers, clerks, petty officials, flocked through in crowds. The political aim 
of this maneuver was to dissolve the revolutionary vanguard in raw human 
material, without experience, without independence, and yet with the old 
habit of submitting to the authorities. The scheme was successful. By 
freeing the bureaucracy from the control of the proletarian vanguard, the 
“Leninist levy” dealt a death blow to the party of Lenin. The machine 
had won the necessary independence. Democratic centralism gave j)lace to 
bureaucratic centralism. In the parly apparatus itself there now took place 
a radical reshuffling of personnel from toj> to bottom. The chief merit of 
a Bolshevik was declared to be ob(*dience. Under the guise of a struggle 
with the Opposition, there occurred a sweeping replacement of revolu¬ 
tionists with rhinovniks.^ The history of the Bolshevik party became a 
history of its rapid degeneration. . . . 

Of the Politburo of Lenin’s epoch there now remains only Stalin. Two 
of its members, Zinoviev and Kamenev, collaborators of Lenin throughout 
many years as <^migr^‘s, arc enduring ten-year prison terms for a crime which 
they did not commit. Three otlier members, Rykov, Bukharin and Tom- 
sky, are completely removed from the leadership, but as a reward for sub¬ 
mission occupy secondary posts. And, finally, the author of these lines is 
in exile. The widow of Lenin, Krupskaya, is also under the ban, having 
proved unable with all her efforts to adjust herself completely to the 
I’hermidor, 

[Editor’s note: Zinoviev and Kamenev were executed in August 1936. 
Tomsky committed suicide on August 23, 1936, when “implicated” in the 
same case, and Rykov and Bukharin were executed in March 1938. Lrotsky 
died on August 21, 1940, in Mexico City, from wounds inflicted by an assas¬ 
sin,] 

The members of the present Politburo occupied secondary posts 
throughout the history of the Bolshevik party. If anybody in the first years 
of the revolution had predicted their future elevation, they would have 
been the first in surprise, and there would have been no false modesty in 
their surprise. For this very reason, the rule is more stern at present that 
the Politburo is always right, and in any case that no man can be right 
against the Politburo. But, moreover, the Politburo cannot be right against 
Stalin, who is unable to make mistakes and consecjuently cannot be right 
against himself. 

Demands for party democracy were through all this time the slogans of 
all the oppositional groups, as insistent as they were hopeless. The above- 

^ Professional governmental functionaries. 
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mcDlioncd pJiitforin of the Left Opposition demanded in 1927 tlial a 
special law be wiilieii into the Criminal ("otle “punishing as a serious stale 
ciiinc* ever) ditec t or indirec t pcTsc'ciilion of a woi ket for ei itic ism/' Instead 
of this, iheie was introduced into the Criminal Code an article against the 
Left Opposition itself. 

Of party democracy there remained only recollections in the memory 
of the older generation. And together with it had disappeared the de 
mocracy of the soviets, the trade unions, the ccooperatives, the cultural and 
athletic organizations. Above each and c'very one of them there reigns an 
unlimited hierarchy cjf party secretarit\s. The regime had become “totali- 
taiian” in character several )ears belore this word arrived from Germany. 
“Hy means of demoiali/ing methods, which convert thinking communists 
into machines, destroying will, charac ter and human dignity,“ wrote Rakov- 
sky in 1928, “the ruling circles have succeeded in converting themselves into 
an uniTmcnable and inviolate oligarchy, which re])laces the class and the 
party.” Since those indignant lines were written, the degeneration of the 
regime has gone immeasurably farther. The Ci.lMJ. has become the decisive 
factor in the inner life of the jxirty. If ^^olotc)v in March 198() was able to 
boast to a Frencii journalist tliat the ruling parly no longer contains any 
factional struggle, it is only because disagreements are now settled by the 
automatic intervention of the pcditical polic:e. The old Bolshevik party is 
dead, and no force will resurrect it. . . . 

In spite of the October revolution, the nationalization of the means 
of production, college tivization, and “the licjuidation of thc‘ kulaks as a class," 
the relations amcjng men, and that at the very heights of the Soviet pyramid, 
have not only not )ct risen to socialism, but in many respects are still 
lagging behind a cultured capitalism. In recent years enormous back¬ 
ward steps have been taken in this very impcjrtant spheie. And the soune 
of this revival of genuine Russian barbarism is indubitably the Soviet 
"I’hermiclor, which has given ccnnpletc independence and freedom from 
control to a bureaucracy possessing little culture, and has given to the masses 
the well-kncjwn gospel of c»bcdience and silence. 

We are far from intending to contrast the abstraction of dictatorship 
with the abstraction of democracy, and weigh their merits on tlie scales ol 
pure reason. Everything is relative in this world, where change alone 
endures. Ihe dictatorship of the Bolshevik party prewed one of the most 
powerful instruments c^f progress in history. But here too, in the words of 
the poet, “Reason becomes unreason, kindness a pest.” 1 he prohibition of 
oppositional parties brcjught after it the prohibition of factit)ns. The pro¬ 
hibition of factions ended in a prohibition to think otherwise than the 
infallible leaders. The police-manufactured monolithism of the party re¬ 
sulted in a bureaucratic impunity which has become the source of all kinds 
of wantonness and corruption^ 
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3. The Social Roots of Thermidor. Wc have defined the Soviet 
Tliennidoi as a triuinph ol the biireaiirracy over the masses. We have tried 
to dis( lose lire historic eondilions of this tr iumph. 1 he revolutionary 
vanguanl ol the proletariat was in jjart devoured by the administrative ap¬ 
paratus and gradually demoralized, in part annilrilated in the civil war, and 
in part thrown out and crushed, i’he tired and disappointed masses were 
indillereiil to what was ha])pening on the summits. Tlu^se conditions, how¬ 
ever, imporiant as drey may have been in themselves, are inadecjuate to 
explain why the bureaiu racy succeed(‘d in raising itself above society and 
gcHing its fate* firmly into its own hands. Its own will to this would in any 
case be inadecjuale; the arising of a new ruling stratum must have deep 
social (ausc^s. . . . 

\Vc‘ must now prolong our analysis of the conditions of the transition 
from ca])italism to socialism, and the role of the state in this process. Let 
us again cornjrare theoretic jnophecy with reality. “It is still necessary to 
suppress the bourgeoisie and its resistance,’' wrote Lenin in 1917, speaking 
oi the period which should begin immcHliately after the conejuest ol j)ower, 
“but the organ ol suppression hene is now the majority of the population, 
and not the minority as has heretofore always been tire case. ... In that 
sense the state is hegi7uii7ig to die away.** In what does this dying away ex¬ 
press itself? Primarily in the fact that “in jdace of special institutions oi 
a jrrivileged minority (privileged officials, commanders of a standing army), 
the majority itself can directly carry out” the functions of suppression. 
Lenin follows this with a statement axiomatic and unanswerable: “The 
more universal becomes the very fulfillment of the functions of the state 
power, the less need is there oi this power.” I hc annulment of private 
jrroperly in the means of production removes the princijral task of the 
historic state—defense of the proprietary privileges of the minority against 
the overwhelming majority. 

J he dying away of the state begins, then, according to I.enin, on the 
very day after the expropriation of the expropriators—that is, before the 
nc^w rc'gime has had time to take up its economic and cultural problems. 
Every success in the solution of these problems means a further step in the 
licjuidation cd the state, its dissolution in the socialist society. The degree 
of this dissolution is the best index of the depth and efficacy of the socialist 
structure. We may lay down approximately this sociological theorem: The 
strength of the compulsic^n exercised by the masses in a worker’s state is 
directly proportional to the strength oi the exploitive tendencies, or the 
danger of a restoration of capitalism, and inversely jrroportional to the 
strength of the social solidarity and the general loyalty of the new regime. 
Thus the bureaucracy—that is, the “privileged officials and commanders of 
a standing army”—represents a special kind of compulsion which the masses 
cannot or do not wish to exercise, and which, one way or another, is 
directed against the masses themselves. 
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If the democratic soviets had preserved to this day their original 
sti'cngtii and independence, and yet were compelled to resort to repressions 
and (oinpulsions on the scale of the first years, this circumstance might of 
itself give rise to serious anxiety. How much greater must be the alarm in 
view of the fact that the mass soviets have entirely disappeared from the 
scene, having turned over the function of compulsion to Stalin, Yagoda and 
company. And what forms of compulsion! First of all we must ask our¬ 
selves: What social cau>e stands behind this stubborn virility of the state 
and especially behind its policification? The importance of this question 
is obvious. In dependence upon the answer, we must either radically revise 
our traditional views of the socialist society in general, or as radically reject 
the official estimates of the Soviet Union. 

Let us now take from the latest number of a Moscow newspaper a 
stereotyped characterization of the present Soviet regime, one of those which 
are repeated throughout the country from day to day and which school 
children learn by heart: “In the Soviet Union the parasitical classes of 
capitalists, landlords and kulaks are completely li(]uidated, and thus is 
forever ended the exploitation of man by man. The whole national econ¬ 
omy has become socialistic, and the growing Stakhanov movement is pre¬ 
paring the conditions for a transition from socialism to communism.'' 
(Prai>da, April 4, 19vS6.) The world press of the Communist International, 
it goes without saying, has no other thing to say on this subject. But if 
exploitation is “ended forever," if the country is really now on the road 
from socialism, that is, the lowest stage of communism, to its higher stage, 
then there remains nothing for society to do but to throw off at last the 
straitjacket of the state. In place of this—it is hard even to grasp this con¬ 
trast with the mind!—the Soviet state has acquired a totalitarian-bureau¬ 
cratic character. 

The same fatal contradiction finds illustration in the fate of the party. 
Here the problem may be formulatecl approximately thus: Why, from 1917 
to 1921, when the old ruling classes were still fighting with weapons in 
their hands, when they were actively supported by the imperialists of the 
whole world, when the kulaks in arms WTre sabotaging the army and food 
supplies of the country,—wdiy was it possible to dispute openly and fear¬ 
lessly in the party about the most critical questions of policy? Why now, 
after the cessation of intervention, after the shattering of the exploiting 
classes, after the indubitable successes of industrialization, after the col¬ 
lectivization of the overwhelming majority of the peasants, is it impossible 
to permit the slightest w'ord of criticism of the unremovable leaders? Why 
is it that any Bolshevik who should demand a calling of the congress of 
the party in accordance with its constitution w^ould be immediately ex¬ 
pelled, any citizen who expressed out loud a doubt of the infallibility of 
Stalin would be tried and convicted almost as though a participant in a 
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terrorist plot? Whence this terrible, monstrous and unbearable intensity of 
repression and of the police apparatus? . . . 

A raising of the material and cultural level ought, at first glance, to 
lessen the necessity of privileges, narrow the sphere of application of “bour¬ 
geois law,“ and thereby undermine the standing ground of its defenders, 
the bureaucracy. In reality the opposite thing has hapj>ened: the growth of 
the productive forces has been so lar accomj)anied by an extreme develop¬ 
ment of all forms of inequality, privilege and advantage, and therewith of 
bureaucratism. That too is not accidental. 

In its first period, the Soviet regime was undoubtedly far more equali- 
tarian and less bureaucratic than now. But that was an equality of general 
poverty. 'I he resources of the country were so scant that there was no op¬ 
portunity to sejxtrate out from the masses of the population any broad 
privileged strata. At the same time the “equalizing” character of wages, 
destroying personal intercstedness, became a brake upon the development 
of the productive forces. Soviet economy had to lift itself from its poverty 
to a somewhat higher level before fat deposits of jnivilege became possible. 
The ])rcsent state* of production is still far from guarant(*eing all necessities 
to everybody. But it is aliTady adeejuate to give significant i)rivileges to 
a minority, and convert inecjuality into a w hip for the spin ring on of the 
majority. That is the first reason wdiy the growth of production has so far 
strengthened not the socialist, but the bourgeois features of the state. 

But that is not the sole reason. Alongside the economic factcjr dictating 
capitalistic methods of payment at the present stage, there operates a 
parallel political factor in the person of the bureaucracy itself. In its very 
essence it is the planter and protector of inecjuality. It arose in the begin¬ 
ning as the bourgeois organ of a workers' state. In establishing and defend¬ 
ing the advantages of a minority, it of course drawls off the cream for its 
own use. Nobody who has wealth to distiibute ever omits himself. Thus 
out of a social necessity there has develo})ed an organ which has far out¬ 
grown its socially necessary functiem, and become an independent factor and 
therewith the source of gicat danger for the whole social organism. 

The social meaning of the Soviet Thermidor now begins to take form 
before us. The poverty and cultural backwardness of tlie masses has again 
become incarnate in the malignant figure of the ruler with a great club in 
his hand. Ihe de{)osed and abused bureaucracy, from being a servant of 
society, has again become its lord. On this road it has attained such a degree 
of social and moral alienation from the popular masses, that it cannot now 
permit any control over either its activities or its income. . . , 


“SOCIALISM, IN ONE COUNTRY” 

. . . In l.enin’s “Declaration of the Rights of the Toiling and Exploited 
People”—presented by the Soviet of People’s C^ornmissars for the approval of 
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the Constituent Assembly during its brief hours of life—the “fundamental 
task” of the new regime was thus defined: “The establishment of a 
socialist organization of society and the victory of socialism in all countries.” 
Idle international character of the revolution was thus writt('n into the 
basic document of the new regime. No one at that time would have dared 
jjiesent the problem otherwisel In April 1924, three months alter the 
death of Lenin, Stalin wrote, in his brochure of compilations called The 
Foundaiiofis of Leninism: “For the overthrow of the bourgeoisie, the elforts 
of one country are enough—to this the history ot our own revolution testifies. 
¥or the final victory of socialism, for the organization ol soc ialist jiroduction, 
the ellorts of one country, especially a peasant country like ours, are not 
enough—for this we must have the efforts oi the proletarians of several 
advamed countries.” These lines need no comment. The edition in which 
they were printed, however, has been withdrawn from circulation. 

The large-scale defeats of the European proletaiiat, and the first very 
modest economic successes of the Soviet Union, suggested to Stalin, in the 
autumn of 1924, the idea that the historic mission of the Soviet bureaucracy 
was to build socialism in a single country. . . . 

The “theory” of socialism in one country—a “theor)” never expounded, 
by the way, or given any loundation, by Staliti hinisell—comes down to the 
sufficiently sterile and unhistoric notion that, thanks to the natural riches 
of the country, a socialist society (an be built within the geographic (onlines 
of the Soviet Union. With the same success you might aihrm that socialism 
could triumph if the poj:>ulation of the earth were a twelfth of what it is. 
In reality, hcjwever, the purjK)se of this new theory was to introduce into 
the social consciousness a far moie concrete system ol ideas, namely: the 
revolutmn is wholly completed; social contradictions will steadily soften; 
the kulak wall gradually grow into socialism; the development as a whole, 
regardless of events in the external world, will preserve a peacelul and 
planned character. Bukharin, in attempting to give some foundation to the 
theory, declared it unshakably proven that “we shall not perish owing to 
class dilterences within our country and our technical backwardness, that we 
can build socialism even on this pauper technical basis, that this growth oi 
socialism will be many times slower, that we wall crawd with a tortoise 
tempo, and that nevertheless we are building this socialism, and we will 
build it.” We remark the formula: “Build socialism even on a paujxa 
technical basis,” and we recall c3nce more the genial intuition of the young 
Marx: with a Icjw technical basis “only want wall be gcaieralized, and with 
w^ant the struggle for necessities begins again, and all the old crap must 
revive. . . .” 

Socialism must inevitably “surpass” capifalism in all spheres—wrote 
the l.eft ()pj)osirion in a document illegally distributed in March 1927— 
“but at present the question is not of the relation of socialism to capitalism 
in general, but cT the economic development of the Soviet Union in relation 
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to Cicrmany, England and the United States. What is to be understood 
by the phrase ‘niininial iiisloric period? A whole series ol future five-year 
plans will leave us far from the kwel of the advanced countries of the West. 
What will be hapj)ening in the capitalist world during this time? ... If 
you admit the possibility of its flourishing anew for a period of decades, 
llieii the talk of socialism in our backward country is pitiable tripe. 'I'heii 
it will he necessary to say that we were mistaken in our appraisal of the 
wliole epoch as an epoch of cajntalist decay. Then the Soviet Republic will 
prf)ve to ha\(‘ been the second expeiiiiienl in proletarian dictatorship 
since the Paris (Commune, broader and more fruitful, but only an ex¬ 
periment. ... Is theie, however, any serious ground for such a decisive 
reconsideration of our whole epoch, and of the meaning of the October 
revolution as a link in an international revolution? Nol ... In finishing to 
a more or less comjjlete extent their period of reconstruction [after the war] 
. . . the capitalist countries are reviving, and reviving in an incomparably 
sharper form, all the old pre-war contradictions, domestic and international. 
This is the basis of the proletarian revolution. It is a fact that we are 
building socialism. A greater fact, however, and not a less—since the 
whole in general is greater than the part—is the preparation of a European 
and wT)rld revolution. The part can conquer only together with the whole. 
. . . The Euiopean proletariat needs a far shorter period for its take-off 
to the seizure of power than wx need to catch up technically with Europe 
and America. . . . We must, meanwhile, systematically narrow the distance 
separating our productivity of labor from that of the rest of the world. The 
more we advance, the less danger there is of possible intervention by low^ 
j)iices, and consequently by armies. . . . The higher we raise the standard 
of living of the workers and jreasaiits, the more truly shall wx hasten the 
proletaiian revolution in Eurojx, the sooner will that revolution enrich us 
wiih world lechnique, and the more truly and genuinely will our socialist 
construction advance as a part of Euro]>ean and world construction." This 
document, like the others, remained without answer—unless you consider 
expulsions from the pai ty and arrests an answer to it. . . . 

To be sure, the isolation of the Soviet Union did not have those im¬ 
mediate dangerous consequences w^hich might have been feared. The 
capita list world was too disorganized and paralyzed to unfold to the full 
extent its potential power, d'he "breathing spell" proved longer than a 
critical ojHiniism had dared to hope. However, isolation and the im- 
l>ossibility of using the resources of world economy even upon capitalistic 
bases (the amount ol loreign trade has decreased from 1913 four to five 
times) entailed, along with enormous expenditures upon military defense, 
an extremely disadvantageous allocation of productive forces, and a slow 
raising of the standard of living of the masses. But a more malign product 
of isolation and backwardness has been the octopus of bureaucratism. 

The juridical and political standards set up by the revolution exercised 
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a progressive action upon the backward economy, but upon the other hand 
they themselves felt the lowering influence of that backwardness. I’he 
longer the Soviet Union remains in a capitalist environment, the deeper 
runs the degeneration of the social fabric. A prolonged isolation would 
inevitably end not in national communism, but in a restoration of 
capitalism. 

If a bourgeoisie cannot peacefully grow into a socialist democracy, it 
is likewise true that a socialist state cannot peacefully merge with a world 
capitalist system. On the historic order of the day stands not the peaceful 
socialist development of “one country,*’ but a long scries of world 
disturbances: wars and revolutions. Disturbances arc inevitable also in the 
domestic life of the Soviet Union. If the bureaucracy was compelled in its 
struggle for a planned economy to dekulaki/c the kulak, the working class 
will be compelled in its struggle for socialism to dcbureaucratize the 
bureaucracy. On the tomb of the latter will be inscribed the epitaph: “Here 
lies the theory of socialism in one country.” 


TROTSKYISM 

John Plamenatz* 


As an indictment of Stalinism, Trotsky's account of Soviet Russia is 
formidable. So much so, indeed, that some version or other of it has been 
adopted by nearly all Stalin’s more plausible critics. But the account is not 
only an attack on Stalinism; it is also an apology for Trotsky and Lenin. 
For it was their revolution that Stalin betrayed, misunderstood and cor¬ 
rupted. 

As an apology for the Bolshevik revolution, Trotsky's account is not 
impressive. It makes the assumj)tions that Lenin made about the condition 
of western capitalism and the prospect of immediate world revolution. 
1 rotsky, no more than Lenin, understood how it was that the German 
Social-Democrats, nourished on Marxism and enjoying in their own country 
incomparably greater working-class support than the Bolsheviks had ever 
done in Russia, could not make a proletarian revolution. He, too, spoke 
of treachery and corruption in a bourgeois environment. It never occurred 
to him that the German workers, knowing the ‘sham democracy* of the 
bourgeois better than he did, might have learnt to like it and to prize the 
benefits it brought them. Every sign of disorder in Germany seemed to him 

* Fellow of Nuffield College, Oxford. The selection is from pp. 303-305 of German 
Marxism and Russian Communism, Longtnuns, Green & Co., Inc., 1954. By permission 
of the publisher. 
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to announce the coming proletarian revolution in the West—the revolution 
so much needed by the Bolsheviks to justify their desperate hazard of 1917 
but which the German workers felt they could do without. Blinded by 
Marxism, Trotsky even mistook the great and rapid increase in the number 
of civil servants in western countries for evidence that bourgeois repression 
was increasing as bourgeois predominance grew less secure. Though he 
survived Lenin by many years, he w'ould not—perhaps because he dared 
not—recognize the emergence of the democratic welfare state. That state 
has, no doubt, inelficicncics and injustices peculiar to itself, but they are not 
faults that lead to proletarian revolution. The welfare state is no more 
bourgeois than the Communist state is proletarian. These old-fashioned 
categories no longer apply, but the Communist still believes that they do, and 
therefore systematically misdescribes the world he lives in.^ 

Idle Bolshevik revolution was never betrayed, for both Lenin and 
Trotsky miscalculated when they made it. They quite misread the situation 
in the West; for tliere never was reasonable hope of proletarian revolution 
in C^ermany, or in any other major industrial country during or after the 
First World War. The Bolshevik revolution was premature and the coming 
of Stalinism, whose causes Trotsky described so well, was therefore (on 
Marxian premises) inevitable. If Marxism is true, not all the valiant efforts 
of Lenin and Trotsky could have prevented the emergence of some such 
system as Stalin later stood for. The ‘objective conditions’ of his success were 
created by the Bolshevik revolution—which was itself a betrayal of Marxism 
but which no Marxist could betray. 

Nor were these ellorts as valiant as Trotsky, after his quarrel with 
Stalin, tried to make them out. In Tivo Tactics, the long and elaborate 
j)amj>hlet in which Lenin first put forward the doctrine of ‘uninterrupted 
revolution,’ there is nothing said about the Russian workers and Social- 
Democrats slightly anticipating in their country a movement soon to sweep 
the whole capitalist world. That argument was lightly touched upon in 
1905, but was not made much of until many years later, when it seemed to 
Lenin that war was exhausting all the Great Powers and that Tsardom had 
not long to live. The doctrine of ‘uninterrupted revolution’ was revived, 
and this argument used to defend it against the Mensheviks. ITotsky himself, 
who was a more lucid and consistent advocate of ‘uninterrupted revolution’ 
than Lenin, long thought it inevitable in Russia whatever happened else¬ 
where. 

Moreover, most of the evil consequences of premature revolution were 

^ Not only the Cloiiiimiiiist hut the westerner also. We still commonly speak of Eng¬ 
land and Fiance as capitalist coiintiies, though they arc no longer capitalist in the sense 
understood by Marx and his contemporaries. The political and social theorist cannot 
avoid using words with several or changing meanings, but he can take care not to treat 
an argument which is valid when a word is used in one sense as if it were valid when 
it is used in another. Communists, whether followers of Trotsky or Stalin, usually 
neglect this simple precaution. 
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already apparent before Lenin died. T'hey were, indeed, coiisecjuences ol 
courses that the Bolsheviks had felt themselves driven to in their ‘valiant 
efforts’ lo retain power. They had had to fight hard to dcleat numerous 
enemies, and most of the institutions that Trotsky afterwards considered 
preclusive of socialism had been created to give victory to the Bolsheviks. 
After the civil war they had somew^hat relaxed their hold on an almost 
stifled economy but had kept all their instruments of coercion; and Trotsky 
for one had never suggested that they could do without them. His strong 
dislike lor these instruments was not evident until there was no longer a 
hope of his using them. 

There can be no doubt that Stalin w^as right and Trotsky wrong in the 
dispute between them about the imminence of proletarian revolution out¬ 
side Russia. I hcrc was not, after 1920, even the glimmer of a hope of it 
in any great industrial country. Had the Bolsheviks exerted themselves to 
stimulate it, they would have failed miserably and have united all the 
Powers against them. Western governments were willing enough to let the 
Bolsheviks play the masters in exhausted Russia, provided they ke|)t their 
hands off the rest of Europe. It did not greatly concern them who killed 
whom, or how many millions starved, in so remote, impo\eiished and 
barbarous a country. They were too much occupied with their own quarrels 
and too little recovered from the effects of war to embark on new adventures 
in Russia. They had, for a time, while they thought the Whites might beat 
the Reds, thrust their little fingers just a short way into the Russian mess, 
but had got nothing lor themselves or their friends by doing so. Russia, 
they now thought, was best left alone. She was the victim of a dreadful and 
catching disease, and should be kept away irorn other nations and allowed 
to cure herself as best she might. The western governments wanted to ha\e 
as little to do with her as possible, and she was therelore safe from them. 
Only the reckless policy advocated by I rotsky could have caused them to 
change their minds, and drive the Bolsheviks out ol Russia before they had 
time to make her and themselves formidable. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 

Sidney Hook* 


DEMOCRACY AND THE DICTATORSHIP OF THE PARTY 

The key to the Russian economy, to the evolution of Russian culture 
since the early years of the revolution, to its ghastly purges and juridical 

* Professor of Philosoj>liy, New York University. Author of From to Marx and 

Alarx and the Marxists, The selection is Iroin pp. 1(55-168 of Reason, Social Myths and 
Democracy (New York: The Humanities Press). By permission of the publisher. 
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Iranie-ups, is to be found in the cluiracter of the Russian state power. T he 
Russian state is marked by the concentration of ail political and economic 
]X)wer in the hands of tlie Communist Party. Other political parties ol the 
working c lass arc forbidden, even in the “democratic’' Stalin C^onstitution. 
Hie organi/ation of factions within the Communist Party is punisliablc 
by exile to concentration camps or by death. The Soviets and Parliament 
have the same function in Russia as the Rciciistag [under Hitler] in Germany 
—emphatic rubber stamps for policies decided by the Political Committee 
of the Party. Begun as a dictatorship of a class, the Russian Revolution 
developed thrcjugh the dictatorship of the Communist Party into the dicta- 
torshij) of the Secretariat. Questions of causation are always tangled knots, 
but 1 think it can be established that, given the conditions in which the 
Russian Revolution was begun, the only controllable factor that led to the 
dege neration oi the Russian Revolution and its Thermidorian regime w^as 
the abiogation of working-class and ])casant democracy, signalized by the 
sujipression ol all other political jxirties and the c'oncentration of all power 
ill the hands of the Communist Party. 

l.et us cast a glance in this light at the various reasons given by 
Trotsky for the Soviet Thermidor. The immaturity of the producti\e lorces, 
the lielatediiess of the world revolution, the decimation ol the best fighters 
and the idealists, the weakening ol mcjrale, the death of Lenin—none of them 
was in the ccmlrol of the Bolshevik party. And if together they constitute a 
suflicient explanation of the Thermidcjr, then degeneration and betrayal 
were unavoidable no matter who was at the helm or what political forms 
prevailed. Trotsky, however, is far from establishing a direct and relevant 
connection between any or all cjf these factors and the corruption of socialist 
jii’ogram and ideals in the Soviet Union. But there is one factor which he 
does mention as having a direct bearing upon the emergence of Stalinism 
from Bcilshevism, whose importance, however, he immediately proceeds to 
deny by subordinating it to tlmse mentioned above. “It is absolutely in¬ 
disputable that the dominatiem of a .single party served as the juridical point 
of departure for the Stalinist totalitarian system. But the reason for this 
devc'lopment lies neither in Bolshevism ncjr in the prohibition of other 
parties as a temporary war measure, but the number of defeats of the 
proletariat in Europe and Asia” (Stalinism and Bolshevism, 19d8). 

Domination here is a weak word. A political party can dominate even 
in a dcmiocracy which oilers it a mandate after the give and take ol fiee 
discussion. What M’rotsky means is the exclusive dictatorship of the party, 
and on other occasions he has not hesitated to say so. The more forcibly 
the Communist I’arty exercised its dictatorship over other working-class par¬ 
ties, the more pervasive became the dictami'ship of the Sectetaiiat within 
the Communist Party itself. 'Limes without number Trotsky has main¬ 
tained that had genuine democratic processes prevailed in the Sewiet and 
in the Party, Stalin’s policies would not have prevailed. That is to say, were 
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there Soviet, or even Party, democracy, Stalin’s policies would not have 
prevailed rifcri though the revolution was delayed, Lenin dead, and the 
productive forces undeveloped. Trotsky’s ]K)licies were (juite dilferent Iroin 
those of Stalin’s and they were based every whit as much upon recognition 
of the objective situation in Russia and in the world generally. But on 
1 rcjtsky’s own analysis, the failure to adopt them was due not to the com¬ 
mon objective situation but to the absence of workers' and party democracy. 
Were I'rotsky to deny this, he would be admitting that the defeat of his 
policies was necessary, inevitable, and justifiable, and the denial would 
make nonsense of his eloquent criticisms of the strangulation of the Soviets 
and Party under Stalin. 

Despite his cosmic optimism, even Trotsky acknowledges that there 
will always be some periods in which the objc'ctive situation is unfavorable, 
as was true in 1924. Where contrary policies are advocated to meet the 
situation, absence of wcjrkers' and party demcjcracy means that the policy 
of those who have the dictatorial power in their hands will be adopted, 
irrespective of whether it is an intelligent one c^r whether it leads to a cul 
tie sac. Even if we assume identity of interests between the dictators and 
the rank and file, we cannot assume infallibility on the part of the dictating 
bureaucracy in adopting appropriate measures to realize the common in¬ 
terests. 

On every concrete question on which Trotsky has been defeated in 
Russia, the proximate cause has been, not the level of the productive forces 
at home or the political situation abroad, but the denial of ec[ual rights 
of assembly, agitation, and publication to him and to his followers, and 
the persecution, imprisonment, and often the execution of those of his 
followers who have tried to exercise these rights. Had Trotsky's policies 
been turned down in a genuinely functioning workers’ and party democracy, 
the factors he mentions might be relevant in explaining why the electorate 
refused to give him its confidence. But as it was, Stalin's policies, which 
led directly to the Thermidor, prevailed because the dictatorship of the 
party was transformed into a dictatorship over the party. 

Jt docs not require much perspicacity to realize that the dictatorship 
of a political party cannot for long be elTective without its own internal 
organization becoming dictatorial. The necessity of controlling the mass 
of the population over whom the party wields a dictatorship, of effectively 
combating enemies, real and alleged, of imposing a uniform ideology, com¬ 
pels the party to assume a military, sometimes called monolithic, structure. 
The interests of the non-party masses which cannot be openly expressed 
because of the absence of free political institutions, naturally tend to ex¬ 
press themselves in differences within the party itself, in factional group¬ 
ings of various sorts. 

But the dictatorship of the party cannot be effectively wielded unless 
the facts and appearance of division in its own ranks are concealed from 
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the non-party masses. To conceal this division and to parade the maxi¬ 
mum amount of unity, the ruling group in the party must regulate and 
control the expression of opinion among the rank and file. It must ex¬ 
ercise an even stricter supervision of the party press than it does of the 
non-party press. Now in order to exercise the proper supervision the lead- 
ing group must itself be unified. Dissiilents are isolated, gagged into si¬ 
lence, exiled, deported, and sliot. The rule ol the leading group must be 
fortified by a mythology which glorifies “the leader,’* “the beloved disciple,” 
“the man of iron” who tojis the j)yramidal structure and whose word on 
any subject is law. O})j)osition of any kind is equated witli treason. Deci¬ 
sions are “unanimously” ajiproved; failure, no matter for what reason, be¬ 
comes sabotage; silence today, a sign of betrayal tc^morrow^; the instruments 
cjf one purge become the victims of another. Historical variations may 
apj)ear at some points in this evolution from the dictatorship of a political 
party to the dictatorship oxfcr the party. The general pattern of Russian 
de\c‘lopment, however, fits the facts: from the outlawing of other working- 
class jK)liiical parties, to the prohibition of factions in the Communist 
Party ... to ruthless police terror against all dissidents under Stalin. 
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Chapter 10 

The Soviet Constitution 


The first Soviet Constitution, which went into effect on July 19, 1918, 
on the eve of civil luar and intei^icntion, was limited in its application to 
the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republic. By its terms, 

Ihe principal object of the Consliiution of the RSP'SR . . . consists in the 
establishment of the dictatorship of the urban and rural proletariat and the poorest 
peasantry, in the form of the strong; All-Russian Soviet power, with the aim of 
securing the complete suppr<;ssion of the bourgeoisie, the abolition of the exploita¬ 
tion r)f man by man, an<l the establishment of socialism, under which there shall 
be neither class divisions nor State authority. 

Although it provided disproportionate representation for the proletariat, 
it made no mention of the Communist Party, which did not then enjoy 
a legal monopoly of power. 

The first All-Union Constitution, which was approved by the Second 
Congress of Soviets on January 31, 1924, was closely patterned after the 
1918 Constitution. The U.S.S.R. was declared *'a trustworthy bulwark 
against world capitalism, and a new decisive step along the path of the 
union of the workers of all countries in a World Socialist Soviet Republic.” 
The Constitution stated that each Republic ^'retains the right of free with¬ 
drawal from the Union.” 

The 1924 Constitution was replaced by the ”Stalin” Constitution, in 
effect December 5, 1936, which eliminated all disproportionate representa¬ 
tion {see Articles 134, 135, and 136) and, on the other hand, accorded to 
the Communist Party a special position {see Article 126). Speaking geji- 
erally, the Soviet Constitution—which is set forth in the pages immediately 
following and which merits careful reading—in form, structure, and defini¬ 
tion of fu 7 idamental rights arid duties of citizens—would appear to be one 
of the most advanced and forward-looking in the xvorld. To ivhat extent 
this is reality and to what extent myth are the subjects of the discussion 
next efisuing. 
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CONSTITUTION 

(FUNDAMENTAL LAW) 

OF THE UNION OF SOVIET 
SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

As Ayneyidcd and Added to 
at the Ninth Session 
of the Suprnne Soxn'et of the U.S.S.R., 
FouTill Coiwoealioyi 
(December 1957) 


CHAPTER I. THE SOCIAL STRUCTURE 

Article 1.—The Union of Soviet SociaJist Republics is a socialist slate ot 
workers ami peasants. 

Article 2.—The political fouiulation of the U.S.S.R. is the Soviets of 
Working People’s Deputies, which grew ami became strong as a result of 
the overthrow of the power of the landlords and capitalists and the conejuest 
of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

Article 3.—All j)owcr in the U.S.S.R. belongs to the working people 
of town and country as represented by the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies. 

Article 4.—The economic foundation of the U.S.S.R. is the socialist 
system of economy and the socialist ownership of the instr uments and means 
of production, firmly established as a result of the liquidation of the capita¬ 
list system of economy, the abolition of private ownershij^ of the instruments 
and means of production, and the elimination of the exj^loitation of man 
by man. 

Article 5.—Socialist property in the U.S.S.R. exists either in the form 
of state property (belonging to the whole people) or in the form of co¬ 
operative and collective-farm property (property of collective farms, prop¬ 
erty of co-operative societies). 

Article 6.—The land, its mineral wealth, waters, forests, mills, factories, 
mines, rail, water and air transport, banks, communications, large state- 
organized agricultural enterprises (state farms, machine and tractor stations 
and the like), as well as municipal enterprises and the bulk of the dwelling- 
houses in the cities and industrial localities, are state property, that is, 
belong to the whole people. 
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Article 7. 1 he common enterprises of collective furms and co-operative 

organizations, with their live-stock and implements, the products of the 
collective farms and co-o])crative organizations, as well as their common 
buildings, constitute the common, socialist property of the collective farms 
and co-operative organizations. 

Every household in a collective farm, in addition to its basic income 
Iroin the common collec tive-larm enterprise, has for its personal use a small 
plot ol household land and, as its personal property, a subsidiary husbandry 
on the plot, a dwelling-house, live-stock, poultry and minor agricultural 
implements—in atcordance with the rules of the agricultural artel. 

Article 8.—1 he land occupied by collective farms is secured to them for 
their use free of charge and for an unlimited time, that is, in perpetuity. 

Article 9.—Alongside the socialist system of economy, which is the 
pretlominant form of economy in the U.S.vS.R., the law permits the small 
private economy of individual peasants and handicraftsmen based on theit 
own labour and jnecluding the exjdoitation ol the labour of others. 

Article 10.—The personal property right of citizens in their incomes 
and savings from wc^rk, in their dwelling-houses and subsidiary husbandries, 
in articles of domestic economy and use and articles of personal use and 
convenience, as well as the right of citizens to inherit personal property, is 
protected by law. 

Article 11.—The economic life of the U.S.S.R. is determined and 
directed by the state national-economic plan, with the aim of increasing the 
public wealth, of steadily raising the material and cultural standards of the 
working peo[:)le, of consolidating the independence of the U.S.S.R. and 
strengthening its defensive capacity. 

Article 12.—Work in the U.S.S.R. is a duty and a matter of honour for 
every able-bcxlied citizen, in accordance with the principle: “He who does 
not work, neither shall he eat." 

The princij)le applied in the U.S.S.R. is that of socialism: “From each 
according to his ability, to each according to his work.” 


CHAPTER II. THE STATE STRUCTURE 

Article 13.—The Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is a federal state, 
formed on the basis of a voluntary union of ecjiial Soviet Socialist Republics, 
namely: 

The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic 
T he Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
1 he Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic 
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The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Lithuanian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Moldavian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Latvian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Kirghiz Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Turkmen Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Estonian Soviet Socialist Republic 

Arth le 14.—The jurisdiction of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as represented by its higher organs of state power and organs of state 
ad 1 n in is 1 1 a ti o n, enibraces: 

a) Representation of the U.S.S.R. in international relations, conclusion, 
ratification and denunciation of treaties of the U.S.S.R. with other states, 
establishment of general procedure governing the relations of Union Re¬ 
publics with foreign states; 

b) Questions of war and peace; 

c) Atlmission of new republics into the U.S.S.R.; 

d) Control over the observance of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R., and 
ensuring conformity of the Constitutions of the Union Republics with the 
Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; 

e) Confirmation of alterations of boundaries between Union Republics; 

f) Confirmation of the formation of new Autonomous Republics and 
Autonomous Regions within Union Republics; 

g) Organization of the defence of the U.S.S.R., direction of all the 
Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R., determination of directing principles govern¬ 
ing the organization of the military formations of the Union Republics; 

h) Foreign trade on the basis of state monopoly; 

i) Safeguarding the security of the state; 

j) Determination of the national-economic plans of the U.S.S.R.; 

k) Approval of the consolidated state budget of the U.S.S.R. and of the 
report on its fulfilment; determination of the taxes and revenues which go 
to the Union, the Republican and the local budgets; 

l) Administration of the banks, industrial and agricultural institutions 
and enterprises and trading enterprises of all-Union importance; over-all 
direction of industry and construction under Union Republic jurisdiction. 

m) Administration of transport and communications of all-Union im¬ 
portance; 

n) Direction of the monetary and credit system; 

o) Organization of state insurance; 

p) Contracting and granting of loans; 

q) Determination of the basic principles of land tenure and of the 
use of mineral wealth, forests and waters; 
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r) Determination of the basic principles in the spheres of education and 
public health: 

s) Organization of a uniform system of national-economic statistics; 

t) Delcrniinalion of the princi])les of labour legislation; 

u) Establishment of the principles of legislation concerning the judicial 
system and judicial procedure, and of the principles of the criminal and 
civil codes. 

v) Legislation concerning Union citizenship; legislation concerning 
rights of foreigners; 

w) Determination of the principles of legislation concerning marriage 
and the family; 

x) Issuing of all-Union acts of amnesty. 

Article 15.—The sovereignty of the Union Republics is limited only in 
the spheres defined in article H of the (ionslitution of the U.S.S.R. Outside 
of these spheres each Union Republic exercises state authority independently. 
The U.S.S.R. protects the sovereign rights of the Union Republics. 

Article 16.—Each Union Republic has its own Constitution, which takes 
account of the specific feature of the Republic and is drawn up in full 
conformity with the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 17.—The right freely to secede from the U.S.S.R. is reserved to 
every Union Republic. 

Article 18.—The territory of a Union Republic may not be altered with¬ 
out its consent. 

Article 18-a.—Each Union Republic has the right to enter into direct 
relations with foreign states and to conclude agreements and exchange 
diplomatic and consular representatives with them. 

Article 18-b.—Each Union Republic has its own Republican military 
formations. 

Article 19.—The laws of the U.S.S.R. have the same force within the 
territory of every Union Republic. 

Article 20.—In the event of divergence between a law of a Union 
Republic and a law of the Union, the Union law prevails. 

Article 21.—Uniform Union citizenship is established for citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Every citizen of a Union Republic is a citizen of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 22.—The Russian Soviet Federative Socialist Republic includes 
the Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republics: Bashkiiiaii, Buryat-Mongolian*, 

* Decree of l»residiiim of Supreme Soviet, dated July 7, 1958, renamed as Buryat- 
subject to ratification by the Supreme Soviet. 
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Daghestan, Kabardino-Ualkariai), Karelian, Komi, Mari, Mordovian, North 
Ossetian, Tartar, Udmart, Cherhen-lngiish, Chuvash, Yakut; Autonomous 
Regions: Aclygc i, Corny Altai, /ewish, KaJiiiyk*, Kaiat Jiai-C^'Iuikcss, J uva 
and Kliakass. 

Article 24 . —7die Azerbaiijan Soviet Socialist Republic includes (he 
Nakhichevan Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic and the Nagorny 
Karabakh Autonomous Region. 

Article 25.—The Georgian Soviet Socialist Republic indudes (he 
Abkhazian Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic, the Ajarian Autemomous 
Soviet Socialist Republic and the South Ossetian Autonomous Region. 

Article 26.—The Uzbek Soviet Socialist Republic includes the Kara- 
Kalpak Autoimmous Soviet Socialist Republic. 

Article 27.—Hie Tajik Soviet Socialist Republic includes the Corny 
Badakhshan Autonomous Region. 

Article 28.—The decision of questions relating to the Regic^nal and 
Territorial Administrative Structure cjf Union Republics is left to the juris¬ 
diction of Union Republics.f 


CHAPTER III. THE HIGHER ORGANS OF STATE POWER 
IN THE UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 30.—The highest organ of state power in the U.S.S.R. is the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 31.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. exercises all rights 
vested in the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in accordance with Article 
14 of the Constitution, in so far as they do not, by virtue of the Camstitution, 
come within the jurisdiction of organs of the U.S.S.R. that are accountable 
to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., that is, the Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and 
the Ministries of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 32.—The legislative power of the LJ.S.S.R. is exercised ex¬ 
clusively by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 33.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. consists of two 
Chambers: the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 34.—Hie Soviet of the Union is elected by the citizens of the 
U.S.S.R. voting by election districts on the basis of one deputy for every 
300,000 of the population. 

•Decree of l^rcsidium of Supreme Soviet, dated July 20, 1958, reorganized as Kalmyk 
Autonomous Soviet Socialist Republic —subject to ratification by the Supreme Soviet, 
f This 1957 amendment accounts for the hiatus in Article numbers. 
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Article 35.—The Soviet of Nationalities is elected by the citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. voting by Union Republics, Autonomous Republics, Autono¬ 
mous Regions, and National Areas on the basis of 25 deputies from each 
Union Republic, 11 deputies from each Autonomous Republic, 5 deputies 
from each Autonomous Region and one deputy from each National Area. 

Article 36.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is elected for a term of 
four years. 

Article 37.—The two C^hambers of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, have equal rights. 

Article 38.—I'he Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities 
have equal powers to initiate legislation. 

Article 39.—A law is considered adopted if passed by both Chambers of 
the Supreme Soviet ol the U.S.S.R. by a simple majority vote in each. 

Article 40.—Laws passed by the Suj)reine Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are 
published in the languages of the Union Republics over the signatures of 
the President and Secretary of the Presidium of tlie Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. 

Article 41.—Sessions of the Soviet of the Union and of the Soviet of 
Nationalities begin and terminate simultaneously. 

Article 42.— Lhe Soviet of the Union elects a Chairman of the Soviet of 
the Union and four Vice-Cdiaiimen. 

Article 43.—The Soviet of Nationalities elects a Chairman of the 
Soviet of Nationalities and four Vice-Chairmen. 

Article 44.—7 he Chairmen of the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet 
of Nationalities j>reside at the sittings of the respective Chambers and have 
charge of the conduct of their business and proceedings. 

Article 45.— Joint sittings of the two Chambers of the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. arc presided over alternately by the CHiairman of the Soviet 
of the Union and the Chairman of the Soviet of Nationalities. 

Article 46.—Sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. are convened 
by the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. twice a year. 

Extraordinary sessions arc convened by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at its discretion or on the demand of one of the 
Union Republics. 

Article 47.—In the e\ent of disagreement between the Soviet of the 
Union and the Soviet of Nationalities, the question is referred for settlement 
to a conciliation commission formed by the Chambers on a parity basis. If the 
conciliation commission fails to arrive at an agreement or if its decision fails 
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to satisfy one of the Chambers, the question is considered for a second time 
by the Chambers. Failing agreement between the two Chambers, the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. dissolves the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R. and orders new elections. 

Article 48.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. at a joint sitting of the 
two Chambers elects the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., 
consisting of a President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., sixteen Vice-Presidents, a Secretary of the Presidium and fifteen 
members of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is accountable to 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for all its activities. 

Article 49.—The Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.: 

a) Convenes the sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.; 

b) Issues decrees; 

c) Gives interpretations of the laws of the U.S.S.R. in operation; 

d) Dissolves the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. in conformity with 

Article 47 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. and orders new elections; 

e) Conducts nation-wide polls (relerendum.s) on its own initiative or 
on the demand of one of the Union Republics; 

f) Annuls decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics if they 
do not conform to law; 

g) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., releases and appoints Ministers of the U.S.S.R. on the recommenda¬ 
tion of the Chairman of the (Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., subject to 
subsequent confirmation by the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R.; 

h) Institutes decorations (Orders and Medals) and titles of honour of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

i) Awards Orders and Medals and confers titles of honour of the 
U.S.S.R.; 

j) Exercises the right of pardon; 

k) Institutes military titles, diplomatic ranks and other special titles; 

l) Appoints and removes the high command of the Armed Forces of 
the U.S.S.R.; 

m) In the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R., proclaims a state of war in the event of military attack on the 
U.S.S.R., or when necessary to fulfil international treaty obligations con¬ 
cerning mutual defence against aggression; 

n) Orders general or partial mobilization; 

o) Ratifies and denounces international treaties of the U.S.S.R.; 

p) Appoints and recalls plenipotentiary representatives of the U.S.S.R. 
to foreign states; 
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q) Receives the letters of credence and recall of diplomatic representa 
lives accredited to it by foreign slates; 

r) Proclaims martial law in separate localities or throughout the 
U.S.S.R. in the interests of the defence of tlu* U.S.S.R. or of the maintenance 
of public order and the security of the state. 

Article 50.—The Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities 
elect Credentials Committees to verify the credentials of the members of 
the respec tive C^hambers. 

On the report of the Credentials Committees, the Chambers decide 
whether to recognize the credentials of deputies or to annul their election. 

Article 51.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., when it deems 
necessary, ajj>points commissions of investigation and audit on any matter. 

It is the duty of all institutions and oHicials to c(3iiiply with the demands 
of such commissions and to submit to them all necessary materials and 
documents. 

Article 52.—A member of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. may not 
be prosecuted or arrested without the consent of tlie Supreme Soviet of tlie 
U.S.S.R., or, when the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is not in session, 
without the consent of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 53.—On the expiration of the term of office of the Supreme Soviet 
of the U.S.S.R., or on its dissolution prior to the expiration of its term of 
office, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. retains its powers 
until the newly-elected Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. shall have formed a 
new Presidium of the Sujiremc Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 54.—On the expiration of the term of office of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or in the event of its dissolution prior to the ex¬ 
piration of its term of office, the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. orders new elections to be held within a period not exceeding two 
months from the date of expiration of the term of office or dissolution of the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 55.—The newly-elected Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. is 
convened by the outgoing Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
not later than three months after the elections. 

Article 56.—The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., at a joint sitting of 
the two Chambers, appoints the Government of the U.S.S.R., namely, the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

CHAPTER IV. THE HIGHER ORGANS OF STATE POWER IN THE 
UNION REPUBLICS 

Article 57.—The highest organ of state power in a Union Republic 
is the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic. 
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Article 58.—The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic is elected by the 
citizens of the Republic for a term of four years. 

The basis of representation is established by the Constitution of the 
Union Republic. 

Article 59.—The Supreme Soviet of a Union Rejjublic is the sole 
legislative organ of the Republic. 

Article 60.—The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic: 

a) Adopts the Constitution of the Republic and amends it in conformity 
with Article 16 of the Constitution of the U.S.S.R.; 

b) Confirms the Constitutions of the Autonomous Republics forming 
part of it and defines the lx)undaries of their territories; 

c) Approves the national-economic plan and the budget of the Re¬ 
public and forms the economic administrative Regions. 

d) Exercises the right of amnesty and pardon of citizens sentenced by 
the judicial organs of the Union Republic; 

e) Decides (juestions of representation of the Union Republic in its 
international relation; 

f) Determines the manner of organizing the Republic's military forma¬ 
tions. 

Article 61.—The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic elects the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic, consisting of a 
President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary of the Presidium and members of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic. 

The powers of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of a Union 
Republic are defined by the Constitution of the Union Republic. 

Article 62.—T he Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic elects a Chair¬ 
man and Vice-Chairmen to conduct its sittings. 

Article 63.—The Supreme Soviet of a Union Republic appoints the 
Government of the Union Republic, namely, the Council of Ministers of 
the Union Republic. 


CHAPTER V. THE ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
UNION OF SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 61.—I’he highest executive and administrative organ of the 
state power of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics is the C^ouncil of 
Ministers ol the U.S.S.R. 

Article 65.—The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is responsible 
and accountable to the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., or, in the intervals 
between sessions of the Supreme Soviet, to the Presidium of the Supreme 
Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 
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Article 66.—The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. issues decisions 
and orders on the basis and in pursuance of the laws in operation, and 
verifies their execution. 

Article 67.—Decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. are binding throughout the territory of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 68.—The Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R.: 

a) Co-ordinates and directs the work of the alMJnion and Union- 
Republican Ministries of the U.S.S.R. and of other institutions under its 
jurisdiction and exercises direction over the Economic Councils of the eco¬ 
nomic administrative Regions through tlie Union Rcjmblic Councils of 
Ministers. 

b) Adopts measures to carry out the national-economic plan and the 
state budget, and to strengthen the credit and monetary system; 

c) Adopts measures fot the maintenance of public order, for the 
protection of the interests of the state, and for the safeguarding of the 
rights of citizens; 

d) Exercises general guidance in the sphere of relations with foreign 
states: 

e) Fixes the annual contingent of citizens to be called up for military 
service and directs the general organi/ation of the Armed Forces of the 
country; 

f) Sets up, whenever necessary, special Committees and Central Admin¬ 
istrations under tlie (a)uncil ol Ministers of the U.S.S.R. for economic and 
call tin a 1 a Hails and defence. 

Article 69.—The C^ouncil of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. has the right, in 
respect ol those branches of administration and economy which come within 
the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R., to suspend deaisions and orders of the 
(Councils of Ministers of the Union Republics and the Economic Councils 
of the eccmcmiic administrative Regions and to annul orders and instructions 
of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 70.—The (Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R. is appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. and consists of: the chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. (>)un(il ()l Ministers; the first vice-chairmen of the U.S.S.R. Council 
of Ministers; the vice-chairmen of the EI.S.S.R. Council of Ministers; Minis¬ 
ters of the U.S.S.R.; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers' State 
Planning Committee; the chairman of the EJ.S.S.R. C^ouncil of Ministers' 
Soviet Control C^ommission; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Minis¬ 
ters' State Committee on Labor ami Wages; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers’ State Scientific and Technical Committee; the chair¬ 
man of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers’ State Committee on Aviation 
Technology; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers' State Com¬ 
mittee on Defense Technology; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of 
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Ministers' State Committee on Radio Electronics; the chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers' State Committee on Shipbuilding; the chair¬ 
man of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers' Slate Committee on Construction; 
the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers* State Committee on 
Foreign Economic Relations; the chairman of the U.S.S.R. Council of Min¬ 
isters' State Committee on State Security; the chairman of the Board of the 
U.S.S.R. State Bank; the director of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers' Cen¬ 
tral Statistical Administration. 

The U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers includes the chairmen of the Union 
Republic Councils of Ministers ex officio. 

Article 71.—The Government of the U.S.S.R. or a Minister of the 
U.S.S.R. to whom a question of a member of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. is addressed must give a verbal or written reply in tlie respective 
Chamber within a period not exceeding three days. 

Article 72.—The Ministers of the U.S.S.R. direct the branches of state 
administration which come within the jurisdiction of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 73.—The Ministers of the U.S.S.R., within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of their respective Ministries, issue orders and instructions on 
the basis and in pursuance of the laws in operation, and also of decisions and 
orders of the Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and verify their execu¬ 
tion. 

Article 74.—The Ministries of the U.S.S.R. are either all-Union or 
Union-Republican Ministries. 

Article 75.—Each all-Union Ministry directs the branch of state admin¬ 
istration entrusted to it throughout the territory of the U.S.S.R. either 
directly or through bodies appointed by it. 

Article 76.—The Union-Republican Ministries, as a rule, direct the 
branches of state administration entrusted to them through corresponding 
Ministries of the Union Republics; they administer directly only a definite 
and limited number of enterprises according to a list confirmed by the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 77.—The following Ministries are all-Union Ministries: Foreign 
Trade; Merchant Marine; Transportation; Medium Machine Building; 
Transport Construction; Chemical Industry; Power Plants. 

Article 78.—The following Ministries are Union Republic Ministries: 
Internal Affairs; Higher Education; Geology and Conservation of Mineral 
Resources; Public Health; Foreign Affairs; Culture; Defense; Communica¬ 
tions; Agriculture; Trade; Finance; Grain Products. 
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CHAPTER VI. THE ORGANS OF STATE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE UNION REPUIJLICS 

Article 79.—TJie highest executive and administrative organ of the 
state power of a Union Republic is the Council of Ministers of the Union 
Republic. 

Article 80.—The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic is 
responsible and accountable to the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic, 
or, in the intervals between sessions of the Supreme Soviet of the Union 
Republic, to the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic. 

Article 81.—The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic issues deci¬ 
sions and orders on the basis and in pursuance of the laws in operation of the 
U.S.S.R. and of the Union Republic, and of the decisions and orders of the 
Council of Ministers of the U.S.S.R., and verifies their execution. 

Article 82.—The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic has the 
right to suspend decisions and orders of the Councils of Ministers of its 
Autonomous Republics and to annual decisions and orders of the Executive 
Committees of the Soviets of Working People's Deputies of its Territories, 
Regions and Autonomous Regions and of the Economic Councils of the 
economic administrative Regions. 

Article 83.—The Council of Ministers of a Union Republic is appointed 
by the Supreme Soviet of the Union Republic and consists of: 

The Chairman of the Council of Ministers of the Union Republic; 

The First Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers; 

The Vice-Chairmen of the Council of Ministers; 

The Ministers; 

The Chairman of the State Planning Commission; 

The Chairman of the State Committee of the Council of Ministers of 
the Union Republic on Construction and Architecture; 

The Chairman of the State Security Committee under the Council of 
Ministers of the Union Republic. 

Article 84.—The Ministers of a Union Republic direct the branches of 
state administration which come within the jurisdiction of the Union 
Republic. 

Article 85.—The Ministers of a Union Republic, within the limits of the 
jurisdiction of their respective Ministries, issue orders and instructions on 
the basis and in pursuance of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and of the Union 
Republic, of the decisions and orders of the Council of Ministers of the 
U.S.S.R. and the Council of Ministers of the Union Republic, and of the 
orders and instructions of the Union-Republican Ministries of the U.S.S.R. 
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Article 86.—The Ministries ol a Union Re])ublic are either Union- 
RepubJitan or Republican Ministries. 

Article 87.—Eadi Union-Republican Ministry directs tlie branch of 
state administration entrusted to it, and is subordinate both to the Ca)uncil 
of Ministers of the Union Republic and tc^ the corresponding Unic^n- 
Rcpublican Ministry of tlie U.S.S.R. 

Article 88.—Each Republican Ministry directs the branch of state 
administration entrusted to it and is directly subordinate to the Council of 
Ministers of the Union Republic. 

Article 88-a.—The Economic (Councils of the economic administrative 
Regions direct the branches of economic activity entrusted to them and are 
directly subordinate to the Union Republic Council of Ministers. 

I'he Ecotuamic Councils of the econcmiic administrative Regions, within 
the bounds of their competence, make decisic:)ns and issue directives on tlie 
basis and in execution of the laws of the U.S.S.R. and the Union Republic 
and of the decrees and directives of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers and 
the Union Republic Council of Ministers. 

CHAPTER VII. THE HIGHER ORGANS OF STATE POWER IN THE 
AUTONOMOUS SOVIET SOCIALIST REPUBLICS 

Article 89.—The highest organ of state power in an Autonomous Re¬ 
public is the Supreme Soviet of the Autonomous Republic. 

Article 90.—llie Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous Republic is 
elected by the citizens of the Republic for a term of tour years on a basis 
of representation established by the Constitution of the Autonomous 
Republic. 

Article 91.—The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous Republic is the 
sole legislative cjrgan of the Autoricmious Republic. 

Article 92.—Each Autonomous Republic has its own Constitution, 
which takes account of the specific features of the Autonomous Republic and 
is drawn up in full conformity with the Constitution of the Union Republic. 

Article 93.—The Supreme Soviet of an Autonomous Republic elects the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the Autonomous Republic and appoints 
the Council of Ministers of the Autonomous Republic, in accordance with 
its Constitution. 

CHAPTER VIII. THE LOCAL ORGANS OF STATE POWER 

Article 94.—The organs of state power in Territories, Regions, 
Autonomous Regions, Areas, Districts, cities and rural localities (stanitsas. 
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villages, hamlets, kishlaks, aiils) are the Soviets of Working People’s 
De])u(ies. 

Article 95.—The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies of Territories, 
Regions, Autonomous Regif)ns, Areas, Districts, cities and rural localities 
(stanitsas, villages, hamlets, kishlaks, auls) are elected by the working 
people of the respective Territories, Regions, Autonomous Regions, Areas, 
Districts, cities or rural localities for a term of two years. 

Article 96.—The basis of representation for Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies is determined by the Constitutions of the Union Republics. 

Artit le 97.—The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies direct the work 
of tlie organs of administration subordinate to them, ensure the maintenance 
of public ordter, the observance of the laws and the protection of the rights 
oi (iti/ens, direct local economic and cultural affairs and draw up the local 
budgets. 

Article 98.—The Soviets of Working People’s Deputies adopt decisions 
and issue orders within the limits of the powers vested in them by the laws 
ol the IJ.S.S.R. and of the Union Republic. 

Article 99.—d he executive and administrative organ of the Soviet of 
Wot king People’s Dejnities of a Territory, Region, Autonomous Region, 
Area, District, city or rural Icxality is the Executive Committee elected by 
it, consisting of a Chairman, Vice-Chairmen, a Secretary and members. 

Article 100.—The executive and administrative organ of the Soviet of 
Wcuking People’s Deputies in a small locality, in accordance with the 
Constitution of the Union Republic, is the Chairman, the Vice-Chairman 
and ilie Sec retary elected by the Soviet of Working People’s Deputies. 

Article 101.—The executive organs of the Soviets of Working People’s 
Deputies are directly acTc^untable both to the Soviets of Working People’s 
l^eputies which elected them and to the executive organ of the superior 
Soviet of Working People’s Deputies. 


CHAPTER IX. THE COURTS AND THE PROCURATOR’S OFFICE 

Article 102.—In the U.S.S.R. justice is administered by the Supreme 
Court of the U.S.S.R., tlie Supreme Courts of the Union Republics, the 
(Courts of the Territories, Regions, Autonomous Re{)ublics, Autonomous 
Regions and Areas, the Special Ccjui ts of the U.S.S.R. established by decision 
(»l tlu‘ Su])reme Soviet ol the U.S.S.R., and the People’s CuOurts. 

Article 103.—In all Courts cases are tried with the participation ol 
people’s assessc^rs except in cases specially provided fc^r by law. 
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Article 104.—The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is the highest judicial 
organ. The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is charged with the supervision 
of the judicial activities of all the judicial organs of the U.S.S.R. and ol the 
Union Republics within the limits established by law. 

Article 105.—The Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. is elected by the 
Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. The Supreme Court 
of the U.S.S.R, includes the Chief Justices of the Supreme Courts of the 
Union Republics, ex officio. 

Article 106.—The Supreme Courts of the Union Republics are elected 
by the Supreme Soviets of the Union Republics for a term of five years. 

Article 107.—The Supreme Courts of the Autonomous Republics are 
elected by the Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Republics for a term 
of five years. 

Article 108.—The Courts of Territories, Regions, Autonrimous Regions 
and Areas are elected by the Soviets of Working People's Deputies of the 
respective Territories, Regions, Autonomous Regions or Areas for a term 
of five years. 

Article 109.—People’s Courts are elected by the citizens of the districts 
on the basis of universal, direct and equal suffrage by secret ballot for a 
term of three years. 

Article 110.—Judicial proceedings are conducted in the language of 
the Union Republic, Autonomous Republic or Autonomous Region, persons 
not knowing this language being guaranteed the opportunity of fully 
acquainting themselves with the material of the case through an interpreter 
and likewise the right to use their own language in court. 

Article 111.—In all Courts of the U.S.S.R. cases arc heard in public, 
unless otherwise provided for by law, and the accused is guaranteed the right 
to defence. 

Article 112.—Judges are independent and subject only to the law. 

Article 113.—Supreme supervisory power to ensure the strict observance 
of the law by all Ministries and institutions subordinated to them, as well as 
by officials and citizens of the U.S.S.R. generally, is vested in the Procurator- 
General of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 114.—The Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. is appointed by 
the Supreme Soviet (ff the U.S.S.R. for a term of seven years. 

Article 115.—IhcKurators of Republics, Territories, Regions, Autono¬ 
mous Republics and Autonomous Regions are appointed by the Procurator- 
General of the U.S.S.R. for a term of five years. 
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Article 116.—Area, district and city procurators are appointed by the 
Procurators of the Union Republics, subject to the approval of tlie 
Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R., for a lerin of five years. 

Article 117.—The organs of the Procurator’s Office perform their 
fuiu lions independently of any local organs whatsoever, being subordinate 
solely to the Procurator-General of the U.S.S.R. 


CHAPTER X. FUNDAMENTAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF CITIZENS 

Article 118.—Catizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to work, that is, 
the right (o guaranteed employment and payment for their work in ac- 
cordatKc with its quantity and quality. 

The right to work is ensured by the socialist organization of the national 
economy, the steady growth of the productive forces of Soviet society, the 
elimination of the possibility of economic crises, and the abolition of un- 
em{>loyment. 

Article 119.—Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to rest and leisure. 

The right to rest and leisure is ensured by the establishment of an 
eight-hour day for industrial, office, and professional workers, the reduction 
of the working day to seven or six hours for arduous trades and to four hours 
in shops where conditions of work arc particularly arduous; by the institu¬ 
tion of annual vacations with full pay for industrial, office, and professional 
workers, and by tJie provision of a wide network of sanatoria, holiday homes 
and clubs for the accommodation of the working people. 

Article 120.—Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to maintenance 
in old age and also in case of sickness or disability. 

This right is ensured by the extensive development of social insurance of 
industrial, office, and professional workers at state expense, free medical 
service for the working people, and the provision of a wide network of health 
resorts lor the use of the working people. 

Article 121.—Citizens of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. 

This right is ensured by universal compulsory seven-year education; by 
extensive develojmient of ten-year education, by free education in all schools, 
higher as well as secondary, by a system of state grants for students of higher 
schools who excel in their studies; by instruction in schools being conducted 
in the native language, and by the organization in the factories, state farms, 
machine and tractor stations, and collective farms of free vocational, techni¬ 
cal and agronomic training for the working people. 

Article 122.—Women in the U.S.S.R. are accorded equal rights with 
men in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, political and other 
public activity. 
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The possibility of exercising these rights is ensured by women being 
;ic(()rdcd an equal right with men to work, payment for work, rest and 
leisure, social insurante and education, and by state protettion ol (lie 
interest of mother and child, stale aid to moihers of large families and 
unmarried mothers, maternity leave with full j)ay, and the provision of a 
wide network of maternity homes, nurseries and kindergartens. 

Article 123.—Equality of rights of citi/ens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective 
of their nationality or race, in all spheres of economic, government, cultural, 
political and other public a( tivity, is an indefeasible law. 

Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or conversely, the 
establishment of any direct or indirect privileges lor, citizens on account of 
their race or nationality, as well as an\ advocacy of racial or national ex¬ 
clusiveness or hatred and conleni})!, are })unishable by law. 

Article 124.—In order to ensure to citizens freedom of conscience, the 
church in the U.S.S.R. is separated from the state, and the school from the 
church. Freedom of religious worship and freedom ol anti-religious projxp 
ganda is recognized for all citizens. 

Article 125.—In conformity with the interests ol the working people, 
and in order to strengthen the socialist s)stem, the citi/ens of the U.S.S.R. 
are guaranteed by law: 

a) freedom of speech; 

b) freedom of the jir ess; 

c) freedom of assembly, inclutling the holding of mass meetings; 

d) freedom of street jn ocessions and demonstiations. 

These civil rights are ensured by })lacing at the disposal of the w^orking 
people and their organizations printing presses, stocks of paper, public build¬ 
ings, the streets, communications lacilities, and other material requisites for 
the exercise ol these rights. 

Article 126.—In conformity with the interests of the working people, 
and in order to develop the organizational initiative and political activity 
of the masses of the people, citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed the right 
to unite in public organizations: trade unions, co-operative societies, youth 
organizations, sport and defence organizations, cultural, technical and 
scientific societies; and the most active and politically-conscious citizens in 
the ranks of the working class, working peasants and working intelligentsia 
voluntarily unite in the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, which is 
the vanguard of the working people in their struggle to build communist 
society and is the leading core of all organizations of the working people, 
both public and slate. 
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Article 127.—Citizens of the U.S.S.R. are guaranteed inviolability of 
the person. No person may be jdared under arrest ext ejM by decision of a 
court or with the sanction of a procurator. 

Article 128.—The invic^lability of the homes of citizens and privacy of 
correspondence are protected by law. 

Article 129.—The U.S.S.R. affords the right of asylum to foreign 
citizens persecuted for defending the interests of the working people, or for 
scientific activities, or for struggling for national liberation. 

Article 130.—It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to abide by 
the (Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, to observe the 
laws, to maintain labour discipline, honestly to perform public duties, and 
to respect the rules C3f socialist intercourse. 

Article 131.—It is the duty of every citizen of the U.S.S.R. to safeguard 
and fortify {)ublic, socialist property as the sacred and inviolable foundation 
of the Soviet system, as the source of the wealth and might of the country, 
as the source c)f the prosperity and culture of all the working people. 

Persons committing offences against public, socialist property are 
enemies of the people. 

Article 132.—Universal military service is law. 

Military service in the Armed Forces of the U.S.S.R. is an honounable 
duty of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 

Article 133.—To defend the country is the sacred duty of every citizen 
of the U.S.S.R. Treason to the Motherland—vic:)latic^n of the oath of al¬ 
legiance, desertion to the enemy, impairing the military power of the stale, 
esj)ionagc*—is punishable with all the severity of the law as the most heinous 
of c rimes. 


CHAPTER XI. THE ELECTORAL SYSTEM 

Article 134.—Members of all Soviets of Working People's Deputies— 
of tlie Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., the Supreme Soviets of the Union 
Re]>ublics, the Soviets of Working People's Deputies of the Territories and 
Regions, the Supreme Soviets of the Autonomous Republics, the Soviets 
of Working People’s Deputies of the Autonomous Regions, and the Area, 
District, Caty and rural (stanitsa, village, hamlet, kishlak, aul) Soviets of 
Working People's Deputies—are chosen by the electors on the basis of 
universal, equal and direct suffrage by secret ballot. 

Article 135.—Elections of deputies arc universal: all citizens of the 
U.S.S.R, who have reached the age of eighteen, irrespective of race or na* 
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tionality, sex, religion, education, domicile, social origin, property status 
or past activities, have the right to vote in the election of de})utics, with 
the exception of insane persons and j^ersons who have been convicted by 
a court of law ami whose sentences include deprivation of electoral rights. 

Every citi/en of the IJ.S.S.R. who has reached the age of twenty-three 
is eligible for election to the Supreme Soviet of the IJ.S.S.R., irrespective 
of race or nationality, sex, religion, education, domicile, social origin, prop¬ 
erty status or past activities. 

Article 136.—Elections of deputies are equal: each citizen has one 
vote; all citizens participate in elet lions on an equal footing. 

Article 137.—Women have the right to elect and be elected on equal 
terms with men. 

Article 138.—Citizens serving in the Armed Forces of the IJ.S.S.R. have 
the right to elect and be elected on equal terms with all other citizens. 

Article 139.—Elections of deputies are direct: all Soviets of Working 
People’s Deputies, from rural and city Soviets of Working People’s Deputies 
to the Supreme SoA'iet of the U.S.S.R., are elected by the citizens by direct 
vote. 

Article 140.—Voting at elections of deputies is secret. 

Article 141.—Candidates are nominated by election districts. 

The right to nominate candidates is secured to public organizations 
and societies of the working peoj)le: (Communist Party organizations, trade 
unions, co-operaii\es, youth organizations and cultural societies. 

Article 142.—It is the duty of every deputy to report to his electors 
on his work and on the work of his Soviet of Working People’s Deputies, 
and he may be recalled at any time upon decision of a majority of the 
electors in the manner established by law. 


CHAPTER XII. ARMS, FLAG, CAPITAL 

Article 143.—The arms of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics arc 
a sickle and hammer against a globe depicted in the rays of the sun and 
surrounded by ears of grain, with the inscrijjtion “Workers of All Coun¬ 
tries, Unitel“ in the languages of the Union Republics. At the top of the 
arms is a five-pointed star. 

Article 144.—The state flag of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is of red cloth with the sickle and hammer depicted in gold in the upper 
corner near the staff and above them a five-pointed red star bordered in 
gold. The ratio of the width to the length is 1:2. 
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Article 145.—The Capital of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 
is the City of Moscow. 


CHAPTER XIII. PROCEDURE FOR AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION 

Article 146.—The C.onstilution of the U.S.S.R. may be amended only 
by decision of the Supreme Soviet of the II.S.S.R. adopted by a majority 
of not less than two-thirds of the votes in each of its Chambers. 




Chapter 11 

Myth and Reality 


In an extraordinary speech that Stalin delivered on November 2^, 1916 
—set forth herein—after extolling the xdrtues of the Soviet economic and 
social systems, he declared that ''the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is the 
only thoroughly democratic constitution in the worhV'—a x)iewpoint echoed 
by Andrei Vyshinsky, who affirmed that "Soviet democraiy and the Soviet 
state are a million times more democratic than the most democratic bour¬ 
geois republic” 

The whole question could perhaps be dismissed ivith the statement 
that these affirmations must rest on a particular definition of democracy 
and that the Russians are free to define democracy any way they please. 
But, in light of the great attraction and appeal of the democratic concept 
throughout the world—attested to by the use of the term "People's De¬ 
mocracy”—it may be well to consider whether the Russian claim can be 
supported by any meaningful, rational, and consistent definition of de¬ 
mocracy. 

To begin with, no honest observer could seriously claim that Soviet 
practice conforms to the criteria suggested, for example, by Robert M. 
Maciver: 

It was a necessary condition of democracy everywhere that oj^posinjj; doctrines 
remained free to express themselves, to seek (onverts, to form organi/ations, and so 
compete for success before the tribunal of public opinion. Any major trend of 
opinion could thus register itself in the character and in the policies of government. 

The ''ritualistic exercises in unanimity” of the kind described by 
Frederick I.. Schuman, and reflected in the statistics of the March 16, 195S, 
elections to the Supreme Soinet (in the pages hereafter), cannot be said to 
meet these tests. And, it must be noted, in this connection, that Stalin did 
concede that the 1936 Constitution "leaves imchanged the present leading 
position of the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. ”—that is to say, its 
monopoly of power concentrated in feiu hands. 

What then are the bases upon which the claim of the Soviet regime to 
democracy may be urged? It is believed that a careful reading of the Stalin 
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and AIrksaridrox) speeches xvill indicate that the claim rests upon two 
propositions. 

The first of these is that the Communist Party {through its leadership) 
has serxted the interests of the Soxnel people by strengthening the poxver of 
the nation and bringing to the people great economic and social benefits. 

It must be conceded that under the domination of the Communist 
Party, the U.S.S.R. has realized great advances in industrialization and 
education, in some cultural areas, and in the eradication of many forms 
of discrimination and inequality characteristic of the Tsarist period. But, 
the price paid hi sufferhig and hardship has also been of tremendous mag¬ 
nitude. 

Whether the benefits conferred outxveighed the suffering imposed is a 
matter of some importance—xvhich is discussed at various points in this 
volume—but surely has no relexumce to the existence or Jionexistence of 
political democracy in the Soviet Union. The essence of political democ¬ 
racy, in any meaningful sense, must certainly lie in self-government rather 
than in sendee to the interests of the people {although it is of course prob¬ 
ably true that in the long run self-government alone will provide good 
government). If democracy does not involve self-government, but only good 
government, then the term not only loses all connection with its historic 
connotations but may be reduced to a manifest absurdity to describe the 
771 ost thorough-goifjg dictatorship provided only that it is benevolent or 
enlightened {or, perhaps, only claims to be so). 

The second proposition upon xvhich the Communist claim to democracy 
may be said to lest is that, because of the *'great concord'' of the Soxjiet 
peoples and in the absence of hostile or antagonistic classes, “there are no 
grounds for the existence of sexwral parties, and therefore for the existence 
of freedom of sxich parties in the U.S.S.R." As recently as April 26, 1958, 
Nikita Khrushchev, speaking in Kiev, reaffirmed this position of Stalin: 
“The Tarty and the people in our country are as one. So why do the 
Soxnct people need other parties? Or are they to be created especially for 
the people in capitalist countries xvho are 7iot satisfied with the socialist 
system?" 

Whether it is true in fact that Russia has a classless society in any sense 
is certainly questionable. {See section in Chapter 13 entitled Who Rules 
in Russia?) But, conceding the absence of antagonistic classes in the U.S.S.R. 
and a “great concord" of the Soviet people on the ends defined by Marxism 
—a large concession for the sake of argument—can it serve to equate the 
poxver of a small group of leaders within one Tarty with “democracy"? Is 
it really possible to argue in light of the known facts of Soviet history that 
at all times during the Tarty's {or Stalin's) xnonopoly of poxver, all of the 
Soviet people xvere agreed on the means to be used to achieve the agreed 
ends? Were all “as one" on the tempo of industrialization, or on “socialism 
in one country"; or on aid to World Revolution; or on the dissolution of 
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the Comintern; or on the official attitude toxoard religiony art, and litera¬ 
ture? Did {and do) good socialists disagree among ihrxnselxirs about these 
and myriad other questions—especially in light of occasional drastic shifts 
in policy—without finding ajiy legal xfirans to express dissent from official 
policy? The answer to these questions is in part given by Khrushchev's 
own denxmciation of the xvanton purges of the 30's based, concededly, on 
nothing more than honest disagreement xeith Stalin. 

In expressing the viewpoint that in no meaningful sense is it possible 
to speak of political democracy in the U.S.S.R., it is not suggested that the 
Soviet Constitution as a whole is devoid of signipcance beyond clothing 
''the realities of arbitrary pozver in the protective garb of tradition and 
legitimacy." It does establish the economic basis of the Soviet state and 
mark the aspiration for a free and equal society. Whether this xvill remain 
no more than aspiration depends upon many complex factors with which, 
in one way or another, various sections of this book are concerned. 


ON THE NEW SOVIET CONSTITUTION 

Joseph V. Stalin* 


THE NEW SOCIETY 

The complete victory of the socialist system in all spheres of the na¬ 
tional economy is now a fact. This means that exploitation of man by 
man is abolished—liquidated—while the socialist ownership of the imple¬ 
ments and means of production is established as the unshakable basis of 
our Soviet society. (Loud applause.) 

As a result of all these changes in the national economy of the U.S.S.R., 
we have now a new socialist economy, knowing neither crises nor unem¬ 
ployment, neither poverty nor ruin, and giving to the citizens every pos¬ 
sibility to live prosperous and cultured lives. 

Such, in the main, are the changes which took place in our economy 
during the period from 192^1 to 1936. Corresponding to these changes in 
the sphere of the economy of the U.S.S.R., the class structure of our society 
has also changed. As is known, the landlord class had already been liqui¬ 
dated as a result of the victorious conclusion of the Civil War. 

As for the other exploiting classes, they shared the fate of the landlord 
class. The capitalist class has ceased to exist in the sphere of industry. The 
kulak class has ceased (o exist in the sphere of agriculture, llie merchants 

♦ From a speech delivered to the Extraordinary Eighth Congress of Soviets on No¬ 
vember 25, 1936. 
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and speculators liavc ceased to exist in the sphere of distribution. In this 
way, all exploiting classes are proved to have been liquidated. . . . 

What do these changes signify? They signify, first, that the dividing 
line between the working class and the peasantry, as well as that between 
these classes and the intelligentsia, is becoming obliterated and that the 
old class exclusiveness is disa]>pearing. This means that the distance be¬ 
tween these social groups is more and more diminishing. They signify, 
secondly, that the economic contradictions between these social groups is 
subsiding, is becoming obliterated. They signify, finally, that the political 
contradictions between them are also subsiding, becoming obliterated. 
Such is the position concerning the changes in the sphere of class structure 
in the U.S.S.R. 

The picture of the changes in social life in the U.S.S.R. would be in¬ 
complete without a few worils regarding the changes in another sphere. 
1 have in mind the sphere ol national interrelations within the U.S.S.R. 
As is well known, the Soviet Union comprises about sixty nations, naticjnal 
groups and nationalities. The Soviet state is a multi-national state. . . . 

The very absence of the exploiting classes which arc the principal 
organizers of strilc among the nationalities, the absence of exploitation, 
breeding mutual distrust and fanning nationalist passions, the fact that 
the jK)wer is held by the working class, which is the enemy of all enslave¬ 
ment and the faithful bearer of ideas of internationalism, the materializa¬ 
tion in reality of mutual aid of the peoples in all fields of economic and 
social life, and finally the high development of the national culture of the 
peoples of the U.S.S.R., culture that is national in form and socialist in 
content—as a result of all these and similar factors, the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R. have radically changed their characteristics. Their feeling of mu¬ 
tual distrust has disappeared. The feeling of mutual friendship has de- 
velc^ped, and thus fraternal cooperation of the peoples has been established 
in the system of a single union state. As a result, we now have a fully 
formed multi-national socialist state, which has passed all tests and w^hich 
has a stability which any national state in any part of the world may well 
envy. {Loud applause.) . . . 


THE NEW CONSTITUTION 

How are these changes in the life of the U.S.S.R. reflected in the draft 
of the new Constitution? In other words, wdiat are the main specific fea¬ 
tures of the draft Constitution submitted for consideration at the present 
congress? . . . 

The draft of the new Constitution of tlie U.S.S.R. proceeds from the 
fact of the abolition of the capitalist system, from the fact of the victory 
of the socialist system in the U.S.S.R. 

The main foundation of the draft of the new Constitution of the 
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U.S.S.R. is formed of the principles of socialism and its chief mainstays, 
already won and put into practice, namely, the socialist ownership of land, 
forests, factories, shops and other implements and means of production; 
abolition of exploitation and exploiting classes; abolition of poverty for 
the majority and luxury for the minority; abolition of unemployment; 
work as an obligation and duty and the honor of every able-bodied citi/en 
according to the formula: “He who does not work, neither shall he eat," 
i.e., the right of every citizen to receive guaranteed work; the right to rest 
and leisure; the right to education, etc. The draft of the new Constitution 
rests on these. . . . 

The draft of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. j)roceeds from the 
fact that antagonistic classes no longer exist in our society, that our society 
consists of two friendly classes: the workers and peasants, that predsely 
these toiling classes are in power, that the state guidance of society (dicta¬ 
torship) belongs to the working class as the advanced class of society, that 
the Constitution is needed to consolidate the social order desired by and 
of advantage to the toilers. Such is the third specific feature of the draft 
of the new^ Constitution. . . . 

The draft of the new^ Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is profoundly inter¬ 
national. It proceeds from the premise that all nations and races have 
equal rights. It proceeds from the premise that color or language tliller- 
ences, differences in cultural level or the level of state development as well 
as any other difference among nations and races, cannot serve as grounds 
for justifying national inequality of rights. 

It proceeds from the premise that all nations and races irrespective of 
their past or present position, irrespective of their strength or weakness, 
must enjoy equal rights in all spheres, economic, social, state and the cul¬ 
tural life of society. Such is the fourth feature of the draft of the new 
Constitution. The fifth specific feature of the draft of the new Constitu¬ 
tion is its consistent and fully sustained democracy. From the viewqxjint 
of democracy, the bourgeois constitutions may be divided into two groups. 
One group of constitutions openly denies or virtually negates equality of 
the rights of citizens and democratic liberties, llie other group of consti¬ 
tutions willingly accepts and even advertises democratic principles, but in 
doing so makes such reservations and restrictions that democratic rights and 
liberties prove to be utterly mutilated. 

They talk about equal suffrage for all citizens but immediately limit 
it by residential, educational and even by property qualifications. They 
talk about equal rights of citizens, but immediately make the reservation 
that this does not apply to women, or only partly applies to them, etc. A 
specific feature of the draft of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is that 
it is free from such reservations and restrictions. 

Active and passive citizens do not exist for it; for it all citizens are 
active. It recognizes no difference in the rights of men and women, “of 
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fixed abode’" and “without fixed abo<!e,“ with property or without property, 
educated or uneducated. F(jr it all citizens arc e(]ual in their rights. Neither 
projK'rty status nor national origin, ttor sex, nor ofTicial standing, but only 
tlie persona] capabilities and peiscjiial labor of every citizen determine his 
jjosition in society. 

Finally, there is one otl]er specific feature in the draft of the new 
Constitution, bourgeois constitutions usually limit themselves to recording 
the formal rights of citizens without concerning themselves about the con¬ 
ditions for exercising these rights, about the possibility of exercising them, 
the means of exercising them. They speak ab(3ut equality of citizens but 
forget that real ecjuality between master and workman, between landlord 
and peasants, is impossible if the former enjoy wealth and political weight 
in society, wliile the latter are deprived of both; if the former are exploiters 
and the latter are exploited. 

Or again: they speak of free speech, freedom of assemblage and ol the 
press, but forget that all these liberties may become empty sound for the 
woiking class if the latter is deprived of the possibility of having at its 
command suitable premises for meetings, good printsliops, sufficient quantity 
of paper, etc, 

A specific feature of the draft of the new Constitution is that it does 
not limit itself to recording formal rights of citizens, but transfers the 
center of gravity to questions of the guarantee of these rights, to the ques¬ 
tion of the means of exercising them. It does not merely proclaim the 
equality of the rights of citizens but ensures them by legislative enactment 
of the fact of liquidation of the regime of exploitation, by the fact of lib¬ 
eration of citizens from any exploitation. 

It not only proclaims the right to work, but ensures it by legislative 
enactment of the fact ol non-existence of crises in Soviet society, and the 
fact of abolition of unemployment. It not merely proclaims democratic 
liberties but guarantees them in legislative enactments by providing definite 
material facilities. It is clear, therefore, that the democracy of the new 
Constitution is not the “usual"' and “generally recogni/cd“ democracy in 
general, but socialist democracy. . . . 


BOURGEOIS CRITICS OF THE CONSTITUTION 

A few words about bourgeois criticism of the draft Constitution. . . . 
As for the allegation that the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is an empty prom¬ 
ise, a Potemkin village, T would like to refer to a number of established facts 
which speak for themselves. . . . 

After organizing industry and agriculture on new, socialist lines, with 
a new technical basis, Soviet power brought about such a state of affairs 
that now agriculture in the U.S.S.R. produces one and a half times more 
than in pre-war times, industry produces seven times more than pre-war. 
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and the national income has increased fourfold compared to pre-war. All 
of these are facts and not promises. {Prolonged applause.) 

The Soviet power abolished unemployment, carried into life the right 
to work, the right to rest and leisure, and the right to education, ensured 
better material and cultural conditions for workers, peasants and intellec¬ 
tuals, ensured the introduction of universal, direct and equal suffrage with 
secret ballot for citizens. All of these are facts and not promises. (Prolonged 
applause.) 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. produced a draft of the new Constitution which 
is not a promise but is a record and legislative enactment of these universally 
known facts, a record and legislative enactment of what has already been 
achieved and won. . . . 

There is [another] group of critics. . . . This group charges that the 
draft makes no change in the existing position of the U.S.S.R.: that it 
leaves the dictatorship of the working class intact, does not provide for 
freedom of political parties, and preserves the present leading position of 
the Communist Party of the U.S.S.R. And, at the same time, this group 
of critics believes that the absence of freedom for parties in the U.S.S.R. 
is an indication of the violation of the fundamental principles of democracy. 

1 must admit the draft of the new Constitution really does leave in 
force the regime of the dictatorship of the working class, and also leaves 
unchanged the present leading position of the Communist Party of the 
U.S.S.R. (Loud applause.) 

If our venerable critics regard this as a shortcoming of the draft C^on- 
stitution, this can only be regretted. We Bolsheviks, however, consider this 
as a merit of the draft Constitution. (Loud applause.) As lor freedom for 
various political parties, we here adhere to somewhat different view^s. 

The party is part of the class, its vanguard section. Several parties and 
consequently freedom of parties can only exist in a society wdiere antag¬ 
onistic classes exist whose interests are hostile and irreconcilable, where 
there are capitalists and workers, landlords and peasants, kulaks and poor 
peasants. 

But in the U.S.S.R. there are no longer such classes as capitalists, land¬ 
lords, kulaks, etc. In the U.S.S.R. there are only two classes, workers and 
peasants, whose interests not only arc not antagonistic but, on the contrary, 
amicable. Consequently there are no grounds lor the existence of several 
parties, and therefore for the existence of freedom of such parties in the 
U.S.S.R. There are grounds for only one party, the Communist Party, in 
the U.S.S.R. Only one party can exist, the Communist Party, which boldly 
defends the interests of the workers and peasants to the very end. And 
there can hardly be any doubt about the fact that it defends the interests 
of these classes. (Loud applause.) 

They talk about democracy. But what is democracy? Democracy in 
capitalist countries where there are antagonistic classes is in the last analy- 
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sis democracy for the strong, democracy for the propertied minority. 
Democracy in the U.S.S.R., on the contrary, is democracy for all. But from 
this it follows that the principles of democracy are violated not by the draft 
of the new Constitution of the U.S.S.R. but by the bourgeois constitutions. 

That is why 1 think that the Constitution of the U.S.S.R. is the only 
thoroughly democratic constitution in the world. 


THE PATTERN OF SOVIET DEMOCRACY 

G. F. Aleksandrov* 


All the critics of Soviet democracy are united in one requirement that 
these people wish to set for so-called ‘‘pure,” "‘genuine” democracy. The 
foreign press—not only newspapers and magazines, but a large number of 
the books issued in recent years—tircsomely poses one and the same ques¬ 
tion: if the Bolsheviks are right and they arc indeed carrying out demo¬ 
cratic principles, why is there only one political party in the Soviet Union? 
Is not the constant struggle of several parties the sign of “true” democracy? 
Is not freedom of speech, of assembly, of thought concerning the social 
system and government policy, not better assured if several political parties 
compete; if the government policy is carefully considered from the point 
of view of the interests of various social groups, various political principles 
and various parties? 

This question, as is self-evident, presents several aspects: does the pres¬ 
ence of two or more parties bespeak the democratic structure of society? 
Is the view, widely held today among bourgeois politicians, true that the 
more parties there are fighting for power, the more perfect and broader 
the democracy? And finally, do the arrows of the modern critics of Soviet 
democracy hit the mark when they consider it undemocratic for the people 
to have a single party? 

As is known, the very concept of “democracy” means popular sover¬ 
eignty in general. The majority of those discussing the question of democ¬ 
racy agree that by democracy is meant a system of political relations within 
society which assures the development of society and its institutions in the 
interests of the people and with the participation of the people itself. 
Glimmers of this thought shine through even the haziest reasoning of the 
most mystically inclined modern bourgeois philosophers. Consequently, 

* MciiiIkt of the Acaclciiiy of Sdcriccs of the IJ.S.S.R. Author of The History of 
Western Philosophy. The selection is from pp. 21-26 of tlic translation by Leo Cruilow 
of a speech delivered at a session of the Academy of Sciences on December 4, 19 Ui, and 
widely distributed in the IJ.S.S.R. Reprinted with the permission of the publisher. Public 
Affairs Press, Washington, D. C. 
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from the historical and social points of view, the character of democracy 
is revealed not by whether the form of government and the state system 
are connected with the existence of one, two, or more parties, but by the 
content of political institutions, the nature of the stale and the nature of 
the internal and foreign policies followed by the state and its governments. 
For example, who does not know of the abundance of political organiza¬ 
tions and the existence of a sharp struggle among social classes and groups 
in Athens of the fifth and fourth (enturies, TL(].? Or of the struggle of 
various social classes anti cliques in ancient Rome? Yet who dares term 
those cities and the countries they represented, with their slaveholding 
system of life, examples of democratic oigani/alit)n of society, on the basis 
of the abundance of competing political groupings? 

But is it worth while turning to such ancient examples to pro\e the 
falsity, the contrived nature and the artificiality of this “argument” of 
critics of Soviet democracy? To expose this “argument,” constantly (itc-d, 
lo, these more than twenty )cars, by all sorts of jx)litical sharpers, one can 
turn to modern history and even to the ])resent situation in those very 
United States of America or in Great Britain, where in recent years one 
could gather a whole harvest of all sorts of newly-come “critics,” “investiga- 
terrs” and just plain political rowdies—specialists in “democracy.” 

English and American politicians and social scientists often cite their 
countries as examples for others, as countries ot basically two parties and 
thereby presumably completely democratic. But in politics cme cannot take 
reasoning of this scjrt on faith. Why, many labor members of Parliament 
themselves consider that the Labor and Conservative parties of England do 
not dilfer in principle on many cpiite important contemporary ejuestions. 
Some call themselves Conservative and carry out a frankly imperialistic, 
expansionist policy; others call themselves Labor, socialists, the workers’ 
party, but often, particularly in the field of foreign relations, carry cjut the 
very same policy. 

The same can be said concerning the U.S.A. More than thirty years 
ago Lenin pointed out that the two bourgeois parties in America were 
distinguished by particular stability and vigor after the civil war over 
slavery in 1800-65. The party of former slaveholders is the so-called “Demo¬ 
cratic Party.” The party of the capitalists, standing for emancipation of 
the Negroes, developed into the “Republican Party.” 

After the emancipation ot the Negroes, the difference between the two parties 
grew less and less, liie struggle of these parties was conducted primarily over the 
question of higher or lower tariffs. T his struggle did not possess serious significance 
for the masses of the people. The people were dt-ceived and deflected from (heir 
vital interests by means of the effective and empty duels of the tw'o bourgeois jxinies. 
This so-called ‘two-party system’ prevailing in America and England, was one of 
the most powerful means of hindering the rise of an independent workers’, i.e., a 
truly scxialistic, party.^ 

^ Lenin, Collected Works (Russian Edition), Vol. XVI, p. 190. 
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However, if the modeiti supporters of *'two-]:)arty democracy'' do not 
hesitate to [)iit to us any—in their opinion—“tricky" questions, then, on 
the basis of mutual fK)Iitcncss and those same democratic principles, we 
Soviet people, in turn, would Jike to put a few questions to the variegated 
“specialists" in democracy, to those who love to pose questions: if the ex¬ 
istence of two, three or more parties corresponds to a truly democratic way 
of life, then why, for instamc, do the Laborites fight the Conservatives on 
questions, yet fly into a fury at the mere mention of the English Commu¬ 
nists? If the existence of several parties is the real sign of genuine democ¬ 
racy, it would seem sensible and logical to encourage and support any 
opposition movement in England, and to afford an opportunity for free 
expression of the views of parties which have not obtained a majority in 
Parliament. Yet everybody knows that as a matter of fact the Laborites 
are not guided by this principle; as a matter of fact they strive to dislodge 
the Conservative Parly and, if they could, apparently they would be happy 
to obtain all the scats in Parliament now held by Conservatives, without 
particular concern that the existence of one party in Parliament would be 
a “violation" of democratic principles. No, apparently when the demo¬ 
cratic or undemocratic character of the state is discussed, the question is 
not whether there is one or several parties. Who will believe that certain 
Laski-type theoreticians of the Labor Party and the other various lovers of 
“defending" tiemocracy are interested in the existence of their political 
foes and extension of their foes activity? Yet only thus must one interpret 
the passionate argument for the necessity of preserving a system of two or 
more parties in ordci to preserve democracy! No, the point is merely that 
today llie Laborites still lack the strength to finish off their political foes 
in the electoral struggle and lo win over the whole of society to their side. 

Idiat is why it seems entirely probable that the thesis of identity be¬ 
tween democracy and the struggle of two or more parties within society is 
the thesis of those who today are in no position to win over to their side 
the majority of society; the thesis of those who know that in the conditions 
of bourgeois society, that is, in the conditions in which society lives and 
develops on the basis of a struggle of diverse social classes, there can be 
no place for a single party which would express with equal success the 
interests of opposed social classes. As long as antagonistic class society exists, 
the struggle among various pc^litical parties, expressing the struggle of 
classes, is inevitable. In this and only in this lies the essence of the cjuestion 
so often asked in foreign literature: is democracy compatible with a one- 
party s)stem? Is not the existence cjf several parties in society the sign of 
true, genuine democracy? 

We Soviet people give a clear and unequivocal answer: no, it is not. 
The democratic or anti-democratic nature of public life, of a state, of a 
government’s j>olicy, is determined not by the number of parties but by 
the substance of the policy of this state, of these parties—by whether this 
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or that policy is carried out in the interests of the people, in the interests 
of its overwhelming majority, or in the interests of its minority. That is 
how matters stand with regard to the first question—whether democracy 
coincides with the existence of one or several parties in society. 

It is natural that all the arguments of the foreign “specialists'' in de¬ 
mocracy revolve around the question of one party in the Soviet Union. 
For what relationship does the realization of the truly democratic princi¬ 
ples of socialist society bear to the position of leadership held in this so¬ 
ciety by the one and only party, namely, the Communist Party? . . . 

Soviet democracy expresses the principles of a socialist society. As is 
knowm, socialist society begins where and when the exploiting classes—land¬ 
owners, manufacturers, financial magnates, bankers, kulaks, speculators and 
other social groups living on unearned income—cease to exist, and society 
begins to develop on the basis of a friendly alliance of the workers, peasants 
and intelligentsia. As long as exploiting classes exist, they strive to protect 
their political interests in society, to create their political organizations and 
to have their own parties for the protection of their private interests and the 
subordination of the interests of society to the interests of the given clique 
or social group. But after the new social order, namely, the socialist order, 
triumphs in all fields, no place remains in society for the classes oppressing 
other classes: the time comes of a great concord of the people and the crea¬ 
tion of the deepest unity of all society. In this period the former need and 
the former necessity for the existence of divergent political parties disap¬ 
pears. 

That party which is best able to express the deepest fundamental in¬ 
terests of the whole of society and can point the w^ay to the (juickest prac¬ 
tical plan for establishing the foundations of a new life—a life without 
exploiters and parasites; that party which, by its organizational work, is 
able to rally around it all of society, and lead it along the new paths of 
building communism; that party, finally, W'hich by its devoted, self-sacrific¬ 
ing service to the people has won unquestionable and undisputed authority 
throughout the whole of society—that particular party can express histori¬ 
cally the deepest desires, life aims and ideals of the tremendous majority 
of the population of the country. It is precisely in this historical situation 
that the necessity and any possibility for the existence of divergent parties 
in society disappears completely. In the Soviet Union such a single party 
really exists and w^orks for the welfare of the people—the party of the 
Communists, the Leninist party, guided by its leader, Comrade Stalin. The 
Soviet people have linked themselves with the party of the Bolsheviks and 
have adopted its program and ideas for their own. 

Any other party that might arise in Soviet society could have only one 
program: a program of return to the past, to the old, to the life liquidated 
by our people: a program of struggle against socialism. 
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THE POLITY OF OLIGARCHY 

Frederick L. Schuman* 


1. UNION OF SOVIETS 

... In the Soviet system of power, elected law-makers have long been 
dominated by executive policy-makers named by the Party, with the shadow 
of terror never remote. In turn, the Party—and State and nation as well— 
have been dominated during most of four decades by the Leader, even 
thougli the great and good Lenin and the great and bad Stalin are now 
both dead and tlie “cult of the individual“ has given way to Kollectivnost: 
collective or collegial leadership. Here, as elsewhere among men, the naked 
and ugly realities of powder have been suitably garbed in seemly raiment 
to persuade those from whom obedience is expected that the regime is not 
a mere aggregation of arbitrary and self-chosen despots but is a dedicated 
group of guardians of a Supreme Law, devoted to Political Truth, Civic 
Virtue, and the Common Good. The devices of bourgeois “constitution¬ 
alism” have often fulfilled this function in the West. They wcnc borrowed 
early by the Marxist rulers of Muscovy to serve this need and were elabo¬ 
rated into “the most democratic constitution in the world” precisely during 
the bloodiest years of the terror. . . . 

Between 1929 and 1935 the economic and social order of the U.S.S.R. 
underwent the most drastic transformation that has ever occurred in a 
similar period in any major community. In the Soviet Union, as else¬ 
where, jxjlitical practices deeply imbedded in the habits of rulers and 
ruled change less rapidly than the texture of social living and the activities 
by which men and women earn their daily bread. Political vocabularies, 
with their sacred stereotypes and highly emotionalized symbols and slogans, 
are modified even more slowly. Political man, even wdicn a citizen of a 
revolutionary State, is a conservative animal. Communists, however, pride 
themselves on their energy as innovators and swear by the Marxist dictum 
that political institutions arc but the superstructure of class relations flow¬ 
ing out of prevailing modes of production. The collectivization of agricul¬ 
ture and the tremendous upsurge of industrialization, accompanied by crises 
and convulsions, transformed Soviet society and economy almost beyond 

* Woodrow Wilson Professor of CovcrnmcMit, Williams College. Author of The Com- 
moiiivealth of Man; Night Over Europe; and Europe on the Eve. The selection is re¬ 
printed from chapter 7 of Russia Since 1917 by Frederick L. Schuman, by permission of 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. Copyright 1957 by the author. 
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recognition. The Party leadership therefore concluded in the course of the 
Second Five Year Plan that the constitutional structure dating from the 
early period of the NEP was no longer appropriate to the needs of a new 
epoch. 

The Seventh All-Union Congress of Soviets voted on February 0, 1935, 
to ap})oint a Constitution Commission to draw up an amended text em¬ 
bodying equal suffrage, direct election, secret ballot, and recognition of 
'‘the present relation of class forces'’ in the light of the growth of socialist 
industry, the end of the kulaks, and the triumph of collectivization. On 
the next day the CEC named a Commission of 31 to draft a new document. 
Stalin became its president- In June 1936 the completed draft was pub¬ 
lished in hundreds of thousands of copies and in all languages of the U.S.S.R. 
General discussion was encouraged and almost demanded by the Party 
leaders. Over half a million meetings were held, attended by no less than 
36,000,000 people. After many thousands of proposed changes were sifted 
out, 150 were given serious consideration anti 43 were adopted. 

At the Extraordinary Eighth (^ongrc\ss of Soviets on November 25, 1936, 
Stalin delivered a lengthy adtlress on the revised draft. He tlwelt first on 
the changes of recent years which had “eliminated all the exploiting classes”; 
“transformed the proletariat into the working class of the U.S.S.R., which 
has abolished the capitalist economic: system, has established the socialist 
ownership of the instruments and means of jnoduction, and is directing 
Soviet society along the road to communism”; converted the peasants into 
collective farmers, “emancipated from exploitation”; and established a new 
Soviet Intelligentsia, serving the masses. The new Constitution, continued 
Stalin, must not be a program of the future—e.g., the achievement of com¬ 
munism—but a “summary of the gains already achieved”—e.g., social¬ 
ism. . . . 

On December 1, 1936, the deputies unanimously adopted a Resolution 
{Izvestia, December 2, 1936) approving the draft and appointing an Edi¬ 
torial Commission of 220 members to put it in final form. . . . 

For these gains, declared Y. A. Yakovlev, “we are obliged to the best 
Leninist, the creator of the new Constitution, the great sc^n of the Soviet 
people of whom our nation is proud, who in the family of every worker 
and peasant is called the father of toilers—our leader. Comrade Stalin I” 
(Ovation.) 

In addressing the Congress on the same day, Nikita S. Khrushchev, a 
member of the Politburo, declared {Izvestia, December 2, 1936): 

The Fascists, especially the German, are now shouting about their triumph 
over Marxism, but this “triumph” is one of jesters and clowns of the Middle Ages. 
And here we are accepting our Constitution and celebrating the victory of Marxism- 
Leninism-Stalinism, a victory which is not only ours but is also that of toilers the 
world over. . . . The German Fascists have illusions about the breakdown of our 
Socialist State and they rave about seizing lands to the East. ... If the Fascists 
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attack us, we, our Red Army, together with the Cierman working class, will drown 
Fascism not in glory but in their own blood. ... All the toilers of our country know 
that the brains of the Revolution and the cement strengthening the forces of the 
Revolution is our Bolshevik Party, the Party of Lenin-Stalin. ... In the Stalin 
epoch, the epoch nf victorious socialism, the working class under the leadership of 
our great leader [I’ozhr/] will conduct a far-reaching battle for the final victory of 
communism and lor its triumph the world over. 

Headlines in the Soviet J3ress spoke of “Unforgettable Days," “Great 
CHiarter for Idberaied Hiunanity,’' “The Stalinist Constitution Lights Our 
Way," “For Strengthening the Peace and Security of the U.S.S.R." On 
December a, 1936, which was made a national holiday, the Eighth Congress 
unanimously adopted the Constitution as finally revised by the Editorial 
Commission. 

d he new charter abolished c lass discriminations in voting, indirect 
elections, and balloting for candidates by a public show of hands. Provi¬ 
sion was made (5:;§I34-d2) for “universal, direct, and equal suffrage by secret 
ballot." All persons over 18, save lunatics and criminals deprived of elec¬ 
toral rights by a court senttaice, were granted the right to vote and to be 
elected, “irrespective of race or nationality, religion, educational and 
residential cjualifications, social origin, property status, or past activities." 
All deputies in all So\'iets—Union, Republican, and local—were to be 
chosen by direct election in single-member constituencies. All voting was 
henceforth to be confidential and by ballot. All deputies were subject to 
recall by a majority of their electors. The right to nominate candidates 
(Ml) was secured to “public organizations and societies of the working 
people: Communist Party organizations, trade unions, cooperatives, youth 
organizations, and cultural societies." These provisions were made ap¬ 
plicable to all elections throughout the territory of the Union. In contrast 
to the United States, where citizenship is defined by the federal Constitution 
and sullrage by the States within the limits C3f federal constitutional restric¬ 
tions, both citizenship and suffrage in the U.S.S.R. are defined in the Union 
Constitution. 

Majc3r changes in the structure of federal government were also in¬ 
troduced. 7die old Congress of Soviets, with its CEC of two houses, was 
replaced by a bicameral national legislature, the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R,, elected for four years. The Soviet of the Union, corresponding 
to the U. S. House of Representatives, consists of deputies chosen from 
distric ts of 3()0,0()(} population each. It had 569 members at the outset, and 
647 by 1911 as a result of the annexations of 1939-40. [Its membership was 
738 in 1958.] The Soviet of Nationalities in the original draft was to have 
been aj)pointive, like the U. S. Senate prior to the 17th Amendment. In 
rcsj3(>nse to popular proposals, which Stalin expressly approved, this upper 
chamber was made elective on the basis of 25 deputies for each Union 
Republic, 11 for each Autonomous Republic, 5 for each Autonomous Region, 
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and 1 for each National Region. Its membership was 574 at the outset and 
713 by 1941. [Its membership was 640 in 1958.] All federal legislation 
requires a majority vote in each house. The two chambers, meeting jointly, 
choose a Presidium of 42 members, headed by a President (Kalinin). The 
Presidium has 15 (originally 11) Vice-Presidents, one for each Union Re¬ 
public. The Supreme Soviet is normally convened by its Presidium twice 
a year, with special sessions meeting on the call of the Presidium or of any 
one of the Republics. The Supreme Soviet appoints the Union Sovnarkom, 
consisting at the outset of 25 Union Commissariats and 15 Union-Republican 
Commissariats. 

The Soviet Constitution, unlike that of the United Slates, does not 
purport to establish what is generally termed a “presidentiar* system of 
government. Its scheme (on paper) comes closer to a “parliamentary'’ 
system, comparable to that of the United Kingdom, the French Republic, the 
Weimar Republic, and other Continental democracies. . . . 

On paper this design for power establishes a completely democratic 
system of government by all modern definitions of democracy. It was 
currently hailed in the U.S.S.R. as “the most democratic constitution in the 
world.” To w4iat extent and in wdiat sense, if any, it has been a vehicle of 
democracy in its actual operation wdll be considered bclow\ . . . 


2. THE SOCIALIST STATE 

. . . Here the fiction of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” confronted 
the fact of rulership by a managerial elite. Here the juridical theory of a 
government by Soviets, local, regional, and national, faced the ])ractice of the 
monolithic and monopolistic oligarchy of the Party. VV'^ithin the Party, 
Lenin’s concept of “democratic centralism,” postulating the responsibility of 
the leaders to the led, gave way to Stalin’s totalitarian machine, ruthlessly 
exacting obedience from the led to the leaders. Within the leadership, 
collective deliberations and decisions often gave way, prior to Stalin’s 
demise, to a species of Caesarism. 

Any account of government in the U.S.S.R. must, if it is to do justice 
to reality, simultaneously take account of the paradoxes and avoid their 
exaggeration into the totality of Soviet political experience. Whether the 
comments to follow will achieve this goal is doubtful, but they will at least 
be directed toward its attainment. 

As regards the “federal” character of the Soviet Union and of its 
largest unit, the Russian Socialist Federated Soviet Republics, Communist 
publicists claimed from the outset that Soviet federalism represented the 
final resolution of the “nationality problem” of the Tsarist Empire, with 
its scores of ethnic groups and its pogroms, oppressions, and efforts at 
“Russification.” A new day allegedly dawned, suffused with the light of 
tolerance, equality, and brotherhood among equals—reflected, as of 1941, 
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in the formal existence within the RSFSR of 15 “Autonomous Soviet 
Socic'ilist Republics (ASSR), of 6 “autonomous regions” (AR), and 9 “Na¬ 
tional Districts,” plus 2 ASSR’s (Adzhar and Abkhazian) and 1 AR (South 
Ossetian) in Georgia, 1 ASSR (Nakhichevan) and 1 AR (Nagorno-Karabakh) 
in Azerbaijan, 1 ASSR (Kara-Kalpak) in Uzbekistan, and 1 AR (Gorno- 
Badakhan) in Tadjikistan. 

Within these far-flung Eurasian areas of mixed populations and many 
national minorities, peace and harmony were officially declared to be 
assured by autonomy and “self-determination” for all, each enjoying its own 
language and culture “national in form, but proletarian in content,” and all 
united in a federation of “Union Republics”—ultimately 16 in number, 
including Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania, and Moldavia, annexed in 1940, and 
reduced to 15 in July 1956 with the absorption of the Karelo-Finnish SSR, 
the smallest in population, into the RSFSR. . . . 

To what degree has “Soviet federalism” been a reality and to what 
degree a fiction among the national groups of the U.S.S.R.? The letter of the 
law is clear. Art. 123 of the Constitution of 1936 asserts: 

Equality of rights of citizens of the U.S.S.R., irrespective of their nationality 
or race, in all spheres of economic, State, cultural, social, and political life, is an 
indefeasible law. Any direct or indirect restriction of the rights of, or, conversely, 
any c\stablishment of direct or indirect privileges for, citizens on account of their 
race or nationality, as well as any advocacy of racial or national exclusiveness or 
hatred and contempt, is j)unishable by law. 

In pursuit of this aspiration, Soviet policy-makers brought literacy to 
the “backward peoples” of the Caucasus and Central Asia, often in Latin 
alphabets to begin with and later in Cyrillic alphabets. The forgotten men 
of Transcaucasia, Turkestan, and remote Siberia not only learned how to 
read and write their own tongues but came into possession of schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and factories, with resulting living standards far above 
those of other Asian peoples beyond the Soviet frontier. In all the ordinary 
social and civic relationships among human beings, Soviet society—in this 
respect, at least, conforming to the highest ideals of Christianity and liberal¬ 
ism—achieved at times an approximation to complete freedom from racial 
and national prejudice and discrimination. 

But if the question be posed as to whether “federalism” in the Western 
sense—i.e., a formula for uniting separate sovereignties into a union in 
which each yields certain powers to a common authority and retains all 
others in local autonomy—is a reality of political life in the U.S.S.R., the 
only possible verdict must be a negative one. . . . 

The Soviet scheme of government embodies on paper many of the 
attributes of federalism. The 1936 Constitution describes the U.S.S.R. as “a 
federal State formed on the basis of the voluntary association of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, having equal rights” (§13). Twenty-three federal 
powers arc enumerated, with all others left to tlxe Republics (§§14-15). The 
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Soviet equivalent of Article VI of the American Constitution is found (cf. 
Appendix) in §§19, 20, 105, and 130, by which the primacy of federal law 
is assured. Amendments to the Union Constitution (§I 10) require a two- 
thirds vote of each chamber of the Supreme So\ iet but do not, as in the 
United States, require ratification by stale legislatures—i.e., the Suj:)reme 
Soviets of the Union Republics. These, however, are equally represented 
in the Soviet of Nationalities and in theory (§17) could secede if dissatisfied 
with a constitutional amendment. In a semantic lour dc force, Stalin and his 
collaborators, in framing the Union Constitution of 1936, provided for an 
unqualified right of secession. “Of course,” commented Stalin (November 
25, 1936) in a masterpiece of understatement, “none of our Republics would 
actually raise the question of seceding from the U.S.S.R.” 

In practice Soviet “federalism” has been, from beginning to end, a 
pretense. Repeatedly over the years boundaries have been changed (e.g., 
the transfer of the Crimea from the RSFSR to the Ukraine in February 
1954, and the absorption of the Karelo-Finnish SSR into the RSFSR in 
July 1956), the division of powers has been altered, and whole populations 
have been uprooted not through any “federal” procedure of dec ision-niaking 
but by joint decrees of the Union Sovnarkom or Council of Ministers and 
the Central Committee of the Party. In his indictment of Stalin (February 
24-5, 1956), Khrushchev noted indignantly that in 1943-4, on the order of the 
Vozhdy all the people of the Karachai AR, and of the Kalmyk, (ihechen- 
Ingush, and Kabardino-Balkar ASSR’s were deported to Asia, along with 
the inhabitants of the Crimean Tartar and Volga German ASSR’s, both un¬ 
mentioned by Khrushchev. 

The Ukrainians avoided meeting this fate only heeause there were too many 
of them and there was no place to which to deport them. ... Not only a Marxist- 
Leninist but also no man of common sense can grasp how it is possible to make 
whole nations responsible for inimical activity, including w^omen, thildreii, t)ld 
people, Communists, and Komsomols, to use mass repression against them, ami 
to expose them to misery and suftering for the hostile acts of individual pers(jns 
or groups of persons. 

In Stalin’s last years, moreover, anti-Semitism and other forms of dis¬ 
crimination against minority peoples became a marked feature, despite 
semantic disguises, of the official conduct of Soviet policy-makers. In happier 
clays to come, federalism may be given practical meaning in the public law 
and political life of the U.S.S.R. During most of the unhappy past it has 
been a fiction or a fraud.* 

• Joshua Kunitz, in his otherwise perceptive and illuminating essay “The Jewish 
Problem in the USSR” (Monthly Review, March and April 1953), argues that popular 
anti-Semitism was widespread after 1915 hut that no official anti-Semitism existed. It is 
doubtless true that no individuals wx*re persecuted or cliscriininaied against l>ec;mse of 
Jewish origin per se, provided that they were willing to renounce their Jewish religious 
and cultural heritage. But Party and Government alike, prior to Stalin’s demise, savagely 
attacked not only political Zionism, or even the slightest supicioii thereof, but suppressed 
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A like judgment is wiirranted by the record on many other aspects of 
the theory of Soviet governance in contrast to the practice of tlie arts of power 
by the oligarchs. On paper the Soviet (Constitution establishes a “parlia¬ 
mentary” system on the British and (Continental model. (Cabinets in both 
the U.S.S.R. and the Union Republics are chosen by, and from, the freely 
elected members of legislative bodies and may, in principle, be altered or 
displaced by the deputies who appoint them. In fact any such relationship 
is wholly contrary to reality. The persisting pattern of Soviet public life, 
still unaltered in 1957 despite hopes and prospects of change, was formerly 
established by the oligarchs in 1937. Its genesis therefore merits review. 

The first election held under the 1936 Constitution took place on 
December 12, 1937, for the new Supreme Soviet. In preparation for the 
event the old federal CE(C appointed a Central Electoral Commission, which 
directed a hierarchy of local commissions in registering voters and candi¬ 
dates, (onducting projjaganda, supervising the preparation of ballots, 
envelopes, and ballot boxes, counting the ballots, and announcing the 
results. Electoral districts, established at least 45 days before the election, 
were to be fixed by the (TLC and subsc(|uently by the Supreme Soviet itself. 
For purposes of registering voters and casting and counting ballots (but not 
for purposes of representation) (he RSFSR was divided into 93,927 precincts, 
of which 2,017 vsere on boats. The population of some of the urban 
j)ic(incts was as large as 150,000, while districts in the lesser Republics 
varied between 5,000 and 20,000 inhabitants. 

(.atididates were proposed in the constituencies by trade unions, co- 
opeiaiives, Komsomol units, cultural societies, army regiments, collective 
farms, and the primary organi/ations of the Party, with the latter in most 
instances advising other groups in areas where it was decided not to 
nominate a Party member. No candidate could be nominated by an in¬ 
dividual, but all voters were entitled to attend meetings where nominees 
were projjosed. Efforts of church congregations to |)ropose candidates were 
disallowed by the Electoral (x)mmission. Procedure conformed closely to 
the Election Regulatic^ns later issued by the Supreme Soviet. Voting lists 
were compiled by agents of city and rural Soviets on the basis of house rolls, 
membershij) lists of collective farms, and personal canvassing. In the 
absence of any residence reejuirement, all temporary and permanent in¬ 
habitants were listed alphabetically in each precinct. Tlmse moving before 
elec tion day or engaged in travel were granted certificates by local Soviets, 
entitling them to vote wherever they might be. The lists thus compiled 
were ])ostcd in local Soviet HQ 30 days before the election. All citizens were 
entitled to complain of omissions or errors, with each complaint to be 

all inanifostations of Hthrew or Mdclish culture, even to ihe extent of executing, on 
t rum peel-up charges, nuinei (»us VitlcHsh writers and artists. Amends have since been 
made. 1 he realities of llHS-r);!, however, suggest that Runitz’s dichotomy is a distinction 
without a dilfereiice. C]f. Solomon M. Schwarz: The Jews in the Soviet Union (Syracuse 
University Press, 1953). 
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dealt with inside of 3 days by the Soviet Executive Committee, with appeal 
to the People s Courts, which were required to reach a decision in open 
hearings within 3 days in the presence of the complainant and a representa¬ 
tive of the Soviet. 

Qualifications for candidates were the same as those for voters, except 
that no candidate could be a member of an Electoral Commission and each 
was required to consent in writing to be a nominee. The names of proposed 
candidates were to be published in the local press 25 days before the election. 
Ballots were to be printed 15 days before the election. In most districts 
several candidates were proposed, usually by acclamation in the various 
nominating groups. But in all districts only one candidate for each seat in 
the Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities (1,143 in all) ap¬ 
peared on the ballot. Of the total thus nominated, 37 were dropped and 
replaced by others, on the order of the Central Electoral Commission. This 
elimination of all but one candidate normally took place within the 10 days 
between the publishing of names and the printing of ballots. The procedure 
was nowhere set forth by law or decree. It amounted to a highly informal 
‘‘primary,” inevitably guided by the local Party members. I’he choice of 
deputies was thus made not at the election but during the campaign in the 
name of a “bloc of Party and non-Party people.” Of the 569 candidates for 
the Soviet of the Union, 81 % (and of the 574 candidates for the Soviet of 
Nationalities, 71%) were members or candidates of the Party. Others were 
designated as “non-Party Bolshevists.” 

Soviet theory continued to anticipate multiple nominations for member¬ 
ship in the Supreme Soviet. The statutes provided for “run-off” elections 
two weeks after the original polling if less than half of the registered voters 
cast ballots or if no candidate received an absolute majority. While it does 
not appear that this familiar democratic device, or the constitutional right 
of popular recall, has ever been applied to federal offices, the povssibility of 
at least 3 candidates for a single seat was clearly contemplated. Mayors of 
cities were at this period elected by popular choice through secret ballot 
from among four or five candidates. The same was true for members of 
village and urban Soviets, in which non-Party members usually constitute 
two-thirds or three-quarters of the deputies. 

If the first federal election day was a gala occasion, the preceding 
nation-wide campaign to get out the vote had all the earmarks of an educa¬ 
tional crusade. . . . The goals were unanimity now and solidarity for¬ 
ever. Polls were open from 6 a.m. until midnight. Moscow and other cities 
were aglow with bunting, garlands, and flags. Stalin, Molotov, and Vor¬ 
oshilov voted in precinct 58 of the Lenin election district of the capital. 
Others voted by millions in town and countryside, in lonely villages and re¬ 
mote valleys, in Arctic outposts and desert oases, on ships at sea, and even at 
railway stations, where booths were set up for passengers in transit. 

Of the 93,639,458 enfranchised Soviet citizens, 90,319,436, or 96%, 
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cast ballots. Of the ballots for deputies to the Soviet of the Union, 636,808 
were invalid and 632,07"! had names crossed out. In electing the members of 
the Soviet of Nationalities, the voters cast 1,487,582 invalid ballots and 
crossed out names in 562,402 instances. . . . 

The pattern thus established was followed undeviatingly up to the 
40th anniversary of the October Revolution. To Western liberals, it is a 
travesty ol representative democracy, since there can plainly be no effective 
freedom or representation or democracy in ritualistic exercises in unanimity. 
To many Russians, unfamiliar with Western ways or disposed to regard them 
as “bourgeois frauds,” the ceremonials perhaps recall with nostalgia and 
gratitude the age-long search of the Slavs for unity in the face of schisms 
within and hostility from without—reflected paradoxically in the liberum 
veto in the Diet of the old Kingdom of Poland and in the requirement of 
unanimity for major decisions in the ancient Russian Veche or Assembly. 
As recently as 1956, when portents of a new’ dispensation were numerous, 
only one name for each office appeared on Soviet ballots, even in neighbor¬ 
hood “elections” of judges of the local People’s Courts and of their tw’o 
lay assistants, all chosen for two-year terms and most of them, incidentally, 
women. 

On March 14, 1954, the ritual was repeated, with 120,727,826 voters 
(out of 120,750.816) choosing 708 and 639 deputies, respectively, for the two 
chambers of the Supreme Soviet, of whom 1,050 were Party members, 297 
were non-Party, and 348 w’ere women, with the proportions of non-Party 
deputies and women deputies almost identical in the two houses. [Editor's 
note: For the results of the March 1958 election see the following article.] 

Soviet legislative procedure has, thus far, followed a comparable 
pattern. Soviet “law-makers” are not salaried officials but part-time deputies 
with other jobs, paid travel expenses and per-diem allowances out of public 
revenue. On the federal. Republican, and local levels, they hear and con¬ 
sider legislative proposals presented by the Ministers, listen to reports and 
speeches, rarely advance proposals of their own, discuss bills in com¬ 
mittees, but in their final “decisions” always vote unanimously in favor of 
whatever projects the Party leadership has resolved to adopt as public 
policy. Their function, not unlike that of Western parliamentarians in this 
respect, is to reflect local expectations, demands, grievances, and hopes, and 
to act as liaison agents between the Party leadership and administrative 
bureaucracy, on the one hand, and their constituents on the other. But they 
have possessed, thus far, no powers of decision, save insofar as their advice 
may influence the judgment of the top-level oligarchs whose ultimate con¬ 
clusions have long been sacrosanct on the premise (long unquestioned but 
vaguely acknowledged to be dubious and dangerous since Stalin’s demise) 
that the Party is infallible and therefore above criticism or challenge. . . . 
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3. THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

Within the limits of oligarchy, what are the realities and what are 
the fictions of the “constitutional rights” of Soviet citizens as elaborately set 
forth in Chaj3ters X and XI of the Cdiarter of 1936? The answer is less simple 
than many Western commentators have assumed. “Real liberty,” declared 
Stalin to Roy Howard (cf. Izvesiiay December 8, 1936), “can be had only 
where exploitation is destroyed, where there is no oppression of one people 
by another, where there is no unemployment and j)auperism, where a person 
does not shiver in fear of losing tomorrow his job, home, bread. Only in 
such a society is it possible to have real, and not paper, liberty, personal and 
otherwise.” 

This “reality” proved meaningless over many years to the millions of 
Soviet citizens arrested by agents of the OGPIT, NKVD, or MVD and 
consigned to forced-labor camps in Siberia and the Far North, where only 
the hardiest survived the rigors of arduous work, meager diet, miserable 
living conditions, and systematic terrorization and exploitation—pending 
the amnesties, relaxations, and “mellow'ing” of the police-state regime since 
Stalin’s death. 

Many other rights solemnly guaranteed by the Supieme l.aw^ of Soviet- 
land remained “dead letters” during most of the two decades after 1936. 
Freedom of speech, press, assembly, and association (5:^^5125, 126) and in¬ 
violability of persons, homes, and correspondence (i:5§127, 128) were often 
honored more in the breach than in the observance, as w^as acknowledged 
at Party Congress XX and thereafter. T he same was true of intellectual, 
scientific, and academic freedom, particularly in the black years of Stalin’s 
posturing as the infallible source of all truth and taste—when the Vuzlid 
and his agents felt in duty bound to impose “Socialist Realisnt” on wTiters, 
artists, and musicians, Lysenko's fantasies on biologists, “Marxist physics” on 
other scientists, etc. Political privileges (i^§131-'12) have been less rights than 
duties, and have, in any case, only a tangential relationship to ])ublic policy¬ 
making and the selection of representatives. The independence of the 
courts (§112) and the protection of the individual against arbitrary arrest, 
imprisonment, or execution (§§111, 127, 128) remained fictitious so long as 
the MVD possessed the right to punish alleged political offenders without 
public trial, so long as the criminal code permitted penalization “by analogy” 
of acts not defined as crimes but held dangerous to the State, so long as the 
death penalty was prescribed (as in the act ol August 7, 1932) for theft of 
public property, and so long as the full ligors ol the criminal code were made 
applicable (as in the act of April 7, 1935) to juvenile delincpients. 

Freedom of conscience and worship (§124), or the lack thereof, have 
undergone many vicissitudes during the four decades of Soviet power. 4'he 
!>equence began with open persecution by a regime of atheists of many 
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churdimcn and believers during the years when the established Ortluxlox 
Church, smarting from Soviet disestablishment and dispossession of most 
of its wcalih, championed Autocracy and the cause of the White Armies. 
I1ic charter of 1936 re-enfranchised the clergy. The "League of the Militant 
Godless," lounded in 1925 and directed by Emilian Yaroslavsky, claimed 
10,000,()()() members by 1932 but had declined to 3,000,000 by 1910. When 
Ckjmnuinist efforts to extirpate religion had clearly failed and the new 
Cdunch ])atriotically rallied to the defense of the State against the Nazi 
invaders, the League was dissolved and its publishing facilities were 
transferred to the Orthodox priesthood. On September 12, 1943, an officially 
sponsored Sobor elected Metropolitan Sergei of Moscow Patriarcli of all 
Russia. Lljjon his death a new Sobor in January 1945 elected Metro])olitan 
Alexei as I*atriarch. Meanwhile, in October of 1943 a State Council on 
Church Affairs, headed by Georgi Karpov, was set up to promote "genuine 
religious f reedom." 

Any (ongregation willing to pay the salary of a cleric and the costs of 
building maintenance may conduct services in church, mosque, or synagogue. 
But leligious instruction of the young outside of home is still (1957) lor- 
biddeii. No church receives any financial aid from the State save for the 
restoration and upkeep of ecclesiastical structures of historic or artistic im¬ 
portance—most of which, however, are without congregations and have 
been converted into museums. Under these circumstances religious life 
languishes despite formal freedom of worship. 

Soviet citizens enjoy certain other "constitutional rights" that are 
more substance than shadow. Individual and collective property rights, 
along with rights of ownership and inheritance of income, ])crsonal property, 
savings, and private houses (^§7-10), appear to be well ies])ected within 
the limits already indicated. The major social gains of the Revolution are 
embodied 18-20) in the rights to work, to paid vacations, to insurance 
against illness and old age, and to free dental and medical service, including 
access to hospitals and sanatoria. The social-insurance system, administered 
by the trade unions, and socialized medicine, directed by the Ministry of 
Health, are among the significant contributions of the Soviet State to the 
welfare of the people. The number of physicians increased from 20,000 in 
1913 to 63,000 in 1928, 141,000 in 1941 (January 1), and 299,000 in 1955 
(July 1), with lesser health workers, including feldshers (medical aides) and 
nurses, increasing from 393,200 in 1941 to 731,100 in 1955. Death rates 
declined from 18.3 per thousand population in 1940 to f).6 in 1950, 9.0 in 
1953, and 8.4 in 1955, while birth rates for the corresponding years were 
reported as 31.7, 26.5, 24.9, and 25.6. 

Equality of rights for women, including equal access to all vocations and 
identical status with men as to salaries, vacations, social insurance, and 
education, plus "pre-maternity and maternity leave with lull pay" (§122), 
is also a fact and not a fiction. Early Soviet legislation made marriage and 
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divorce simple civil formalities, costing only a few rubles at the Registration 
bureaus (Zags), recognized no distinction between legitimate and illegitimate 
children, and permitted free abortions in public clinics. In a change of 
“line,"' decrees and laws of 1936 forbade abortions except for reasons of 
health. Under the impact of the fearful blood-letting of World War JI, new 
legislation of 1943-4 made divorce expensive and difficult, imposed special 
taxes on the unmarried and the childless, and offered monetary rewards and 
honors to mothers of many children. While these statutes are still in force, 
abortion was again legalized in 1955. Any Soviet woman, married or un¬ 
married, may by her own decision have an abortion without cost. Mean¬ 
while, Western travelers in the U.S.S.R. are often shocked to see women 
sweeping streets, working in construction gangs, building houses, and per¬ 
forming other heavy tasks. Rut this phenomenon is merely visual evidence 
—along with many policewomen and numerous female bus-drivers, subway- 
operators, taxi-drivers, etc.—that equality of the sexes is a reality. By 1955, 
according to the handbook issued in Moscow by the Central Statistical 
Board, women comprised the following percentages of sundry vocations: 
health services, 85 (over two-thirds of Soviet physicians are women); restau¬ 
rant workers, 83; teachers, 68; public administration, 49; industry, 45; 
transport and communications, 33; and construction, 31. 

Amid so mixed a record of failures and successes, of pledges broken and 
of promises carried out, of rights betrayed and rights achieved, it is filling to 
conclude our evaluation with the one duty of the State which has been most 
adequately fulfilled and is bright with hope for the future. §121: “Citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. have the right to education. . . Freedom from ignorance 
through the abolition of illiteracy has been achieved via the nation-wide net¬ 
work of ten-year public schools, combining elementary and secondary 
grades in one sequence and raising the number of pupils in attendance from 
7,900,000 in 1914 to 34,800,000 in 1940. Falling birth rates and the decline 
of population during the years of war reduced the total to 28,200,000 in 
1955. All Soviet children were going through seven grades by 1956. All 
would go through all ten grades by 1960, thus universalizing high-school 
education even more completely than in the U.S.A. Coeducation, introduced 
in 1918 and abolished in 1943, was restored in 1956-7. Early experimenta¬ 
tion in “progressive” education gave way in the 1930’s to an exacting 
discipline, which has never since been much modified, despite complaints in 
recent years that school children are overworked. 

Mathematics and the natural sciences are the “core” of Soviet education 
in the upper grades. All pupils are required to choose English, French, or 
German in the fifth grade (Latin, Greek, Spanish, Italian, and other tongues 
are not taught below the university level) and to study their choice for six 
years—with graduates of the ten-year schools usually acquiring a good read¬ 
ing knowledge, though seldom an adequate speaking knowledge, of the 
language thus selected. German was the most popular choice before 1939. 
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English has been the favorite since 1945. A new network of highly selective 
“boarding schools" was established in 1956-7 on the model of English 
“public" and American private schools. 

Beyond the ten-year schools Soviet higher education has taken flourish¬ 
ing form in a galaxy of trade schools, technical institutes, research centers, 
and universities, with the latter planned not for the few, as in Western 
Europe, but for the many, as in America. Small tuition fees were introduced 
in 1940 but were abolished in 1956-7. All Soviet youths with the requisite 
talents are encouraged to attend universities, granted scholarships and 
living stipends whenever their needs call for such support, and generously 
rewarded for outstanding achievement with honors, prizes, and vocational 
opportunities. Betw^een 1940 and 1955 the graduates of institutes and 
universities waxed from 908,000 to 2,184,000, with engineers increasing from 
289,000 to 585,900, economists and business specialists from 59,300 to 113,800, 
and teachers, librarians, and other “cultural workers" from 300,400 to 
906,100. In 1955, 1,230,000 young people were full-time students at uni¬ 
versities, as compared with 850,000 in 1950 and 590,000 in 1940 (U.S.A., 
1954: 2,499,750). In 1955, 54,700 books were published in almost a billion 
copies, with even the most abstruse scientific works, however large the 
printing, being snatched up by an insatiable public within a few days in 
the innumerable bookstores and sidewalk stalls throughout the U.S.S.R. 
Public libraries numbered 277,000 with 527,000,000 books in 1940, and 
392,000 with 1,351,000,000 books in 1955. 

In short, Russia since 1917 has become educated as well as industrialized 
and urbanized. Stalin's totalitarian police state brought into being a com¬ 
munity that can no longer be governed by the police methods of totali¬ 
tarianism. In sundry ways, not yet altogether clear in 1957, the “dead letters" 
of the Constitution of 1936 were in painful process of having some breath 
of life infused into their empty symbols by the post-Stalin “collective" 
leadership. It is not fortuitous that, apart from the nearby Kremlin, the 
most impressive building in central Moscow, 40 years after 1917, is the Lenin 
State Library, claiming to be, with its 18,000,000 books, pamphlets, and 
periodicals, the largest library in the world, though singularly devoid of 
anti-Soviet works in any language. Neither is it accidental that the visitor 
who comes to Moscow by plane obtains his first glimpse of the Soviet 
capital, on the horizon of the Lenin Hills between the airport and the city, 
in the form of the 37-story tower (surrounded by a gigantic “suburban" 
development of huge apartment blocks, planned to house 200,000 people) 
of the new building of Moscow State University, opened in 1953. This im¬ 
posing edifice, along with its adjuncts, is dedicated to physics, chemistry, 
biology, and allied sciences, with social studies and the humanities housed 
elsewhere in older academic structures within the city proper. The central 
citadel of learning, unquestionably the largest university building in 
the world, contains classrooms, lecture halls, laboratories, gymnasiums, and 
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apartments for all of the faculty and much of the student body of 22,000. 
The Stalinist State, having in some measure expiated the crimes coin- 
mil ted in its name by educating Russia, was in process, four decades after 
1917, of ceasing to be a Stalinist State. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS ON 1958 ELECTION TO 
SUPREME SOVIET 

Central Election Commission* 


Throughout March 17-18 the Central Election Commission received 
from all the constituency election commissions for the elections to the 
Soviet of the Union and the Soviet of Nationalities the complete figures 
on the returns of the elections to the fifth U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet. 

The total electorate for the U.S.S.R. has been established at 1.3.3,8.36,- 
325, of which 133,796,091, or 99.97 per cent of the total, took jiart in the 
elections of the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet deputies. 

In all the constituencies for elections to the Soviet of the Union the 
candidates of the people’s Communist and non-Party bloc polled 133,2N,- 
652, or 99.57 per cent of the total number of ballots cast, while 580,641 
ballots were cast against the candidates for deputy to the Soviet of the 
Union. Under Article 88 of the Regulations Governing the Elections to 
the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet, 798 ballots wxrc declarc^d invalid. 

In all the constituencies for elections to the Soviet of Nationalities the 
candidates of the people’s Communist and non-Pariy bloc polled 133,431,- 
524, or 99.73 per cent of the total number of votes cast, while 363,736 ballots 
were cast against them. Under Article 88 of the Regulations Governing 
the Elections to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 831 ballots were declared 
invalid. 

For the Union Republics the returns of the elections to the U.S.S.R, 
Supreme Soviet are as follows: 

• This is from an oflidal translation of an announcement that appeared in Pravda 
on March 19, 1958. 
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Union Republic 

Number of voters 

Went to the Polls 

In figures 

In percentage of voters 

Russian Federation. 

76,271,336 

76,243,637 

99.96 

Ukraine. 

27,989,652 

27,984,894 

99.98 

Byelorussia. 

5,277,630 

5,276,902 

99.99 

Uzbekistan. 

4,409,068 

4,408,655 

99.99 

Kazakhstan. 

5,282,391 

5,282,055 

99,99 

Georgia. 

2,547,637 

2,547,588 

99.99 

Azerbaijan. 

2,111,707 

2,111,243 

99.98 

Lithuania. 

1,736,751 

1,735,999 

99.96 

Moldavia. 

1,697,111 

1,696,659 

99.97 

I .atvia. 

1,528,864 

1,527,687 

99.92 

Kirghizia. 

1,162,353 

1,162,180 

99.09 

'Tajikistan. 

1,070,965 

1,070,945 

99.99 

Armenia. 

1,009,013 

1,008,853 

99.98 

Turkmenia. 

856,251 

856,174 

99.99 

Estonia. 

885,596 

882,620 

99.66 

'Total for U.S.S.R.: 

133,836,325 

133,796,091 

99.97 


Voted for Candidates of Communist and Non-Party Bloc 



Soviet of the I.Tiion 

Soviet of Nationalities 

Union Republic 

In ligures 

In percentage 
of ballcjts cast 

In figures 

In percentage 
of ballots cast 

Ru.ssian Federati<jn. 

75,785,506 

99.40 

75,988,512 

99.67 

Ukraine. 

27,936,040 

99.83 

27,946,035 

99.86 

Byeloru.ssia. 

5,268,396 

99.84 

5,267,110 

99.81 

Uzbekistan. 

4,399,674 

99.80 

4,400,279 

99.81 

Kazakhstan. 

5,261,950 

99.62 

5,256,038 

99.51 

Georgia. 

2,546,296 

99.95 

2,545,960 

99.94 

Azerbaiian. 

2,105,964 

99.75 

2,107,898 

99.84 

Lithuania. 

1,734,404 

99.91 

1,734,133 

99.89 

Moldavia. 

1,685,349 

99.33 

1,694,271 

99.86 

Latvia. 

1,526,275 

99.91 

1,526,183 

99.90 

Kirghizia. 

1,158,144 

99.65 

1,157,300 

99.58 

Tajikistan. 

1,068,926 

99.81 

1,067,900 

99.72 

Armenia. 

1,006,625 

99.78 

1,007,300 

99.85 

Turkmenia. 

852,428 

99.56 

853,632 

99.70 

Estonia. 

878,675 

99.55 

878,973 

99.59 

Total for U.S.S.R.: 

133,214,652 

99.57 

133,431,524 

99.73 


In all the constituencies for elections to the Soviet of Nationalities 
from the autonomous republics, autonomous regions ami national areas, 
of the total electorate of 11,018,853 peoj)le 11,016,300, or 99.98 per cent 
of the total, went to the polls. The canclitlates of the people’s Communist 
and non-Party bloc running in these constituencies polled 11,500,540, or 
99.13 per cent of the total number of ballots cast, while 05,704 ballots 
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were cast against the candidates running for deputy to the Soviet of Na¬ 
tionalities from the autonomous republics, autonomous regions and na¬ 
tional areas. Under Article 88 of the Regulations Governing the Elections 
to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet 56 ballots were declared invalid. 

The C^entral Election Commission has examined the materials for each 
constituency individually and under Article 38 of the Regulations Govern¬ 
ing the Elections to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet has registered the election 
of deputies to the U.S.S.R. Supreme Soviet in all 1,378 constituencies. This 
includes 738 deputies elected to the Soviet of the Union and 640 deputies 
elected to the Soviet of Nationalities. 




Chapter 12 

The Role of Terror 


In Chapter 6, entitled *'Ends and Means/* the discussion was concerned 
primarily with the theoretical position of Lenin and Trotsky on the in' 
terrelntion of Marxist ends and revolutionary aiid terrorist means in the 
seizure and holding of power. In this section, we are principally concerned 
with the institutionalization of terror as a system of power in the U.S.S.R. 

One of the most provocative explanations of the role of terror in a 
modern state appears in Barrington Moore, Jr., Terror and Progress, U.S.S.R. 
He suggests that organized terror 

. . . docs not stem from any particular type of economic structure, but from the 
attempt to alter the structure of society at a rapid rate and from above through 
forceful administrative devices. T he essence of the situation appears to lie in the 
crusading spirit, the fanatical conviction in the justice and universal applicability 
of some ideal about the way life should be organized, along with a lack of serious 
concern about the consequences of the methods used to pursue this ideal. . . . 
The attempt to change institutions rapidly nearly always results in opposition by 
established interests. The more rapid and more thorough the change, the more 
extensive and bitter is the opposition likely to be. Hence organized terror becomes 
necessary. . . . 

Whether spontaneous or forced, a rapid pace of change is likely to produce 
wide-spread human suffering. Hence the situation in which a socialist regime comes 
to power is crucial in determining the probabilities of terror, as is widely recog¬ 
nized in socialist writings. If the socialists are content to take over the situation 
left by their predecessors without making fundamental changes, relatively little 
terror may be needed. "I'his was the situation originally anticipated in Marxist 
theory, wdiere terror would merely brush away the remnants of the old order. If, 
on the other hand, socialism is to be dynamic after it has come to power, it is 
likely to require the constant application of terror, both against the population 
at large and dissidents within its own ranks. Its commitment to terror is as great 
as its commitment to change that goes against the habits and desires of various 
sectors of the population. 
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TERROR AS A SYSTEM OF POWER 

Merle Fainsod* 


Terror is the Uiiehpin of modern totalitarianism. What distinguishes 
twentieth-tontury totalitarianism from earlier patterns of more primitive 
dictatorship is not the use of terror and a secret police as instriiiiients of 
control but rather their high development as an organized system of power. 
With the emergence of totalitarianism, terror has become elaborately in¬ 
stitutionalized, has developed its own bureaucratic apparatus and spe¬ 
cialized professionalisms, and has spread its net over the whole range of 
scjciety. I he large-scale organizational rationalization of the totalitarian 
terror machine introduces a new dimension of cold-blocxled efficiency and 
calculated violence in comjjarison with which even the Jacobin terror takes 
on the character of a spontaneous and cdiaotic Jacquerie. 

This does not mean that terror is the only method by which a totali¬ 
tarian regime maintains itself in power. Loyalty and devotion must also 
be elicited. The skilllul totalitarian dictator weaves a comj>lex web of con¬ 
trols in which indoctrination and incentives have their appointed places. 
Agitation and propaganda may rally fanatic support, and appeals to self- 
interest may enlist the energies of the ambitious and bind their fortunes 
to the regime. When discontent acTumulates, “loyalty" to the regime may 
be consolidated by jxoviding scapegoats cjn whom frustrated aggression 
may exhaust itself. 1 he shrewd totaliiarian dictatorship may go further 
and permit ventilation of grievances of a nonpolitical and noncjrganized 
character. It may even institutionalize such expression as the Soviet dic- 
tatemhip dcjes when it sanctions criticism of bureaucratic malpractice or 
inefficiency. Such criticism may play a constructive role in strengthening 
the regime since it accomplishes the triple function of draining oil aggres¬ 
sion on the j)art of its subjects, prodding the bureaucracy to impiove its 
performance, and sustaining the illusion that the supreme leadershiji is 
genuinely concerned about popular annoyances and vexations. 

Yet ultimately the totalitarian dictator must depend on terror to safe¬ 
guard his monopoly of power. liehind the totalitarian facade, the instru¬ 
ment of terror can always be found, ready for use when needed, operative, 
above all, even when not visible by the mere fact that it is known to exist. 

• Professor of Goveinnic*nt at Harvard University. Reprinted l)y perinissioti of the 
publishers from chapter 13 of Merle Eainsod’s How Russia is Ruled (C'airibridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, Gopyri^ht, 1953, by the President and Fellows ol Harvard 
(College). For lota note reierciu es, see original source. 
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B(?cause the totalitarian regime provides no legitimate channel for the 
exptession ol political dissent, its constant concern is lo })revent ()r elimi¬ 
nate its illegal existence. To accomplish this pinposc, ii recruits its spe¬ 
cialists in t'spionage and terror and uses (ear as a political weapon. I'he 
secret ])olicc hecomcs the coie of totalitarian jx)wer, an omnipresent and 
per\asiA'e force which envelops eveiy sector of society in an ominous cloud 
of suspicion and insecurity. The task of the secret police is to serve as the 
eyes and ears ol the dictatorship, as well as its sword. It must not only 
hear what people say; it must also be prepared to diagnose their souls and 
plumb their innermost thoughts. It must translbrm every citizen into a 
potential watchdog and informer to check ami report on his friends and 
neighbors. It must sow distrust, for distrust will discourage organization 
and revolt. 


THE DEFENSE OF TERROR 

The practice of totalitarian terror generates its own underlying thc'o- 
ictical justifications. The tole of terror in (ammiunist ideology furnislms 
a prime examj)ie. Viedente is accepted as implicit in the class struggle. 
As Lenin said in clelending the dissolution of the C^oustituent Assembly, 
“Violence when it is committed by the toiling and explc^ited masses is the 
kind of violence of which we approve.” 'I his instrumental attitude toward 
violence prepares the way for its sanctification when emplo\ed by the 
Party in the name of the working class and by the Party leadership in the 
name of the Party. 

ITe rationalization of terror embraces two central jnojositions. The 
first emphasizes the safety of the Revolution as the su]H'emc law\ In the 
words of Lenin, “The Soviet Republic is a fortress besieged by wa^rld 
cai)ital . . . From this follow\s our right and our duty to mobilize the 
whole population to a man for the war.” The second emphasizes the in¬ 
transigence of the enemies of the Resolution, the necessity of crushing 
them completely if the Revolution itself is not to be destroyed. “What is 
the ‘nutritive metlium,’ ” asks Lenin, 

which engenders counterrevolutionary enterprises, outbreaks, conspiracies, and so 
forth? ... It is the niediuin of the bourgeoisie, of the bourgeois intelligentsia, 
of the kulaks in the countryside, and, everywhere, of the ‘‘non-Party’’ public, as 
well as of tlie Socialist-Revolutionaries and the Mensheviks. We must treble our 
wauli over this medium, w^e must multiply it tenfold. We must multiply our 
vigilance, because counterrevolutionary attempts from this cjuarter arc absolutely 
inevitable, precisely at tiu' present moment and in the near future. 

In essence, Stalin’s defense of terror, delivered in an interview with 
a visiting Foreign Workers’ Delegation on November 5, 1927, covers much 
the same ground, though wdth notably less frankness. 
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The GPU or Cheka is a punitive origan of the Soviet government. It is more 
or less analogous to tlie Committee of Public Safety wliicli was formed during the 
(ireat Ireneh Revolution ... It is something in the nature of a military-])olitical 
tril.)unal set up for the purpose of protecting the interests of the revolution from 
attacks on the part of the counterrevolutionary bourgc‘oisie and their agents . . . 

People advocate a maximum of leniency; they advise the dissolution of the 
GPU . . . But can anyone guarantee that the capitalists of all countries will 
abandon the idea of organizing and financing (ounterrevolutionary groups of 
plotters, terrorists, incendiaries, and bomb-throwers after the liquidation of the 
GPLl . . , ? 

. . . We arc a country surrounded by capitalist states. The internal enemies 
of our revolution are the agents of the capitalists of all countries ... In fighting 
against the enemies at home, we fight the counterrevolutionary elements of all 
countries , . . 

No, comrades, we do not wish to repeat the mistakes of the Parisian Com¬ 
munards. The GPU is necessary for the Revolution and wdll continue to exist to 
the terror of the enemies of the proletariat. 

The real significance of Stalin’s theory of Soviet terror did not become 
fully manifest until the period of the Great Purge in the thirties. The 
liquidation of the Old Bolsheviks made it altogether clear that the salient 
role of terror in Stalinist ideology was to serve as a bulwark of defense for 
his own monopoly of Party leadership. Since this involved establishing a 
regime of terror wdtliin the Party, Stalin was faced with tlie problem of 
reconciling his innovation with the traditional notion tliat terror was 
reserved for the class enemy. The problem w\as neatly and ruthlessly solved 
by identifying any form of cqDposition to Stalin with counterrevolution and 
foreign espionage. The formula of capitalist encirclement proved elastic 
enough to embrace the enemy inside the Party as well as the enemy out¬ 
side. Stalin put it as follows: 

It should be remembered and never forgotten that as long as capitalist encir¬ 
clement exists there w'ill be wreckers, diversioiiists. spies, terrorists, sent behind the 
frontiers of the Soviet Union by the intelligence services of foreign states . . . 

It should be explained to our Party Comrades that the T’rotskyites, who rep¬ 
resent the active elements in the diversionist, wrecking and espionage work of the 
foreign intelligence services . . . have already long ceased to serve any idea com¬ 
patible with the interests of the working class, that they have turned into a gang of 
wreckers, diversionists, spies, assassins, without principles and ideas, working for the 
foreign intelligence services. 

It should be explained that in the struggle against contemporary Trotskyism, 
not the old methods, the methods of discussion, must be used, but new methods, 
methods for smashing and uprooting it. 

After the Great Purge, Stalin again faced the problem of reconciling 
the retention of these strong-arm methods with the claim that antagonistic 
classes had ceased to exist in the Soviet Union. In his report to the Eight¬ 
eenth Party Congress in 1939, Stalin addressed himself to the issue, “It is 
sometimes asked: ‘We have abolished the exploiting classes; there are no 
longer any hostile classes in the country; there is nobody to suppress; hence 
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there is no more need for the state; it must die away— Why then do we 
not help our socialist state to die away? ... Is it not time wc relegated 
the state to the museum of antiquities?’’ Again Stalin rested his case lor 
the retention of the terror apparatus on the allegation of capitalist encir¬ 
clement: 

These questions not only betray an underestimation of the capitalist encircle¬ 
ment, but also an underestimation of the role and significance of the bourgeois states 
and their organs, which send spies, assassins and wreckers into our country and 
are waiting for a favourable opportunity to attack it by armed force. They like¬ 
wise betray an underestimation oi the role and significance of our socialist state 
and of its military, punitive and intelligence organs, which arc essential for the 
defense of the socialist land from foreign attack. 

Writing in 1950, after a considerable expansion of Soviet power as a result 
of World War JI, Stalin remained committed to “the conclusion that in 
the face of capitalist encirclement, when the victory of the socialist revolu¬ 
tion has taken place in one country alone while capitalism continues to 
dominate in all other cfmntries, the country where the revolution has 
triunij>hed must not WT‘aken but must strengthen in every way its state 
state organs, intelligence agencies, and army if it does not want to be de¬ 
stroyed by capitalist encirclement.’’ Behind these rationalizations was the 
crystallization of a system of government in which terror had become the 
essential ingredient. Defended oiiginally as an expression of the class in¬ 
terests of the jnoletariat, its edge was first turned against ail opponents of 
Communist ascendancy and finally against any appearance of challenge to 
the domination of the ruling clique. 


THE CREATION OF THE CHEKA 

The genealogy of the Ikilshevik apparatus of terror reaches back to 
the first weeks after the seizine of power. In pre-Revolutionary days, the 
Bolsheviks had occasion to acquire an intimate familiarity with the opera¬ 
tions of the Tsarist Okhrana or secret police; the lessons they learned then 
were later to be applied and amplified. Lenin quickly decided that the 
Bolsheviks would have to develop their own Okhrana. In a memorandum 
dated December 19-20, 1917, he called on Dzerzhinsky, the commandant 
of Smolny, to organize the struggle against counterrevolution and sabotage. 
On December 20, the Council of People’s Commissars approved a decree 
establishing the Cheka or All-Russian Extraordinary Commission. Dzer¬ 
zhinsky was made the first chairman of the eight-member commission. 
One of its early acts w^as an ajqx'al “to all local soviets to proceed imme¬ 
diately to (he organization of similar commissions.’’ Workers, soldiers, and 
peasants were instructed to inform the (Uieka “about organizations and 
individual persons whose activity is harmlul to the Revolution.’’ At the 
same time, a system of revolutionary tribunals was established to investi- 
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gate and try offenses which bore the character of sabotage and counter¬ 
revolution. The judges of the revolutionary tribunals were to fix penalties 
in accordance with “the circumstances of the case and the dictates of the 
revolutionary conscience.*’ 

In the confusion of the first months of the Uolshevik Revolution, terror 
was far from being a monopoly of the specialists in terror. The Clheka was 
still in its organizational phase, and its regime w^as singularly mild com¬ 
pared with what was to come. Acts of violence against the bourgeoisie 
were common, but they were usually committed by revolutionary mobs 
and undisciplined sailors and soldiers ami were not ordinarily officially 
authorized and inspired. The early death sentences of the Cheka were im¬ 
posed on bandits and criminals. As the White lorces began to rally their 
strength, the Cheka spread its net more widely and turned to sterner meas¬ 
ures. On February 22, 1918, the Cheka ordered all local soviets “to seek 
out, arrest, and shoot immediately all members . . . connected in one form 
or another with counterrevolutionary organizations ... (1) enemy agents 
and spies, (2) counterrevolutionary agitators, (3) s})eculators, (1) organizers 
of revolt . . . against the Soviet government, (5) those going to the Don 
to join the . . . Kaledin-Kornilov band and the Polish counierrevohuion- 
ary legions, (6) buyers and sellers of arms to etjuij) the counterrevolutionary 
bourgeoisie . . . all these are to be shot on the sj>ot . . . when caught red- 
handed in the act.” 

The terror began to gather momentum. Gorky’s newspaj>cr Noifaya 
Zhizn (New Life) reported, “Executions continue. Not a day, not a night 
passes without several persons being executed.” On the night of April 11, 
1918, the Cheka staged a mass raid on anarchist centers in Moscow; several 
hundred were arrested and approximately thirty were killed while resisting 
arrest, d’hough the curve of Cheka activity was rising, its operations still 
remained on a limited scale. 

The tenor was given a sharp impetus by the effort of the Left SR’s to 
seize power in Mcjscow soon after the as.sa.ssination of the German Ambas¬ 
sador Mirbach on July (i, 1918. l.arge-scale arrests of Left SR's followed, 
and at least thirteen were shot. As the punitive actions of the (ffieka in¬ 
creased, the SR’s replied in kind. On August 30, 1918, Uritsky, the head of 
the Petrograd Cheka, was assassinated, and Lenin was seriously wounded. 
The attack on Uritsky and Lenin unleashed mass reprisals. Jn Petrograd 
alone, more than five hundred “counterrevolutionaries and White Guards” 
WTre immediately shot. I'he slaughter in Moscow included “many Lsaiist 
ministers and a whole list of high personages.” 1 he President of the Pro¬ 
vincial Soviet of Penza reported, “For the murder from ambush of one 
comrade, Egorov, a Petrograd worker, the Whites paid with 152 lives, 
in the future firmer measures will be taken against the Whites.” Die 
pioininent Chekist Latsis declared. 
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Wc arc no lonj^cr waj^inj* war aj^ainst separate individuals, we arc externiinat' 
ing the hourgeoisic as a class. Do nf>t seek in the dossier of the accused for proofs 
as (o whether or not he opposed the soviet government hy word or deed. 'The first 
(jiiestioti that should be put is to what (lass he belongs, of what extraction, what 
(‘diuation and profession. T hese (piestions should decide the fate of the accused. 
Herein lie the meaning and the ('ssence of the Red Terror. 

T he demonstrative massacres which followed the attack on Lenin were 
designed to strike fear into the hearts of all opponents of the Bolsheviks. 
The terror was mainly directed against the former nobility, tlie bourgeoisie, 
the landowners, the White Guards, and the clergy. But it w^as by no means 
confined to these groups. The SR’s and Mensheviks, too, felt its sharp edge, 
and peasants who resisted the reejuisitioning of grain or who deserted from 
the Red Army were also among its victims. The Red Terror had its coun¬ 
terpart on the White side; the victims in tliis grim competition were num¬ 
bered in the tens of thousands and perhaps hundreds of thousands. 

As the Cheka broadened the scope (jf its activities, it also jealously 
resisted any interference with its claimed authority. Its tendency to set 
itself above and beyond the law aroused concern even in Bolshevik circles. 
At the Second All-Russian Conference of Commissars of Justice held in 
Moscow July 2-fi, 1918, 

C^omradc? Lebedev . . . pointed out that granting the nc'cessity for the exist¬ 
ence of the Extraordinary Conimission.s, it was nevcrihc^less important to delimit 
their spliere of activity . . . Otherwise wc shall have a slate within a state, with 
the former tending to widen its jurisdittion more and more. . . 

Oimrade rerastvatsaturov said that ... in the provinces the (juestion of the 
activities of th(‘ Extraordinary Commissions is a very acute one. The (kmimissions 
do everything they please . . . T he president of our Cheka in Orel said: “I am 
resjKjnsil)ie to no one; my powers are such that 1 can shoot anybody.'’ 

The reply of Krestinsky, the C'.ommis.sar of Justice, emphasized the diffi¬ 
culty of imposing restraints on the Clieka. “So long as the Cheka func¬ 
tions,” concluded Krestin.sky, “the work of justice must take a secondary 
place, and its si)herc of activity must be considerably curtailed.” The 
Cheka was vigorous and eflective in asserting its prerogatives both against 
local soviet authorities and the Ca>mmi.ssariat of Justice. The Chekist Peters 
put it bluntly, “In its activity the Cheka is completely independent, carry¬ 
ing out searches, arrests, shootings, afterw-ards making a report to the Coun¬ 
cil of People’s Commissars and the Soviet Central Executive Committee.” 

After the end of the Civil War and the inauguration of the NEP, an 
effort was made to impose legal limits and restraints on Cheka operations. 
On the initiative of V. M. Smirnov, an Old Bolshevik of the Left Opposi¬ 
tion, the Ninth Congress of Soviets, meeting in December 1921, adopted 
a resolution, which, after expressing gratitude for the “heroic work” of 
the Cheka “at the most acute moments of the Civil War,” recommended 
that curbs be imposed on its powers. 
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THE GPU 

On February 8, 1922, VTsIK (the All-Russian Central Executive Com¬ 
mittee) issued a decree abolishing the Cheka and its local organs and trans¬ 
ferring its functions to a newly created State Political Administration 
(GPU), which was to operate ‘‘under the personal chairmanship of the 
People’s Commissar for Interior, or his deputy.” . . . 

The mass incidence of OGPU arrests during the period of the First 
Five Year Plan was most widely felt in the countryside. The commitment 
to collectivize and mechanize agriculture involved a decision to liquidate 
the kulaks as a class, on the ground that they were inveterate enemies of 
Soviet power and could be counted on to sabotage collectivization. Stalin 
estimated in November 1928 that the kulaks constituted about 5 per cent 
of the rural population, or more than one million of the twenty-five million 
peasant families. The OGPU was assigned the task of ejecting them from 
their land, confiscating their property, and deporting them to the North 
and Siberia. Some of the more recalcitrant weie shot when they resisted 
arrest or responded with violence to efiorts to dispossess them. The great 
majority became wards of the OGPU and were sentenced to forced labor 
in lumber camps or coal mines, or on canals, railroads, and other public 
works which the OGPU directed. At one stroke, the OGPU became the 
master of the largest pool of labor in the Soviet Union. Its own enterprises 
expanded rapidly to absorb them; those for whom no work could be found 
in the OGPU industrial empire were hired out on contract to other Soviet 
enterprises encountering difficulty in mobilizing supplies of free labor. 

The mass deportation of the kulaks meant a tremendous growth in 
the network of OGPU forced labor camps. At the same time, the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the OCtPU over ordinary criminals was enlarged. All j^risoners 
serving sentences of more than three years were transferred to OGPU care, 
even if the crimes were not of a political character. No official statistics 
were made available on the population of the camps in the early thirties, 
but some indication of the magnitudes involved is provided by the fact 
that Belomor, the canal project connecting Leningrad and the White Sea, 
alone utilized more than two hundred thousand prisoners. By the end of 
the First Five Year Plan, forced labor had become a significant factor in 
manning the construction projects of the Soviet economy. 

THE NKVD AND THE GREAT PURGE 

The powers of the OGPU were concurrently enhanced. It was given 
authority to enforce the obligatory passport system introduced in large 
areas of the vSoviet Union at the end of 1932. In July 1934 the OGPU was 
transformed into the People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs, or NKVD. 
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I’he enlarged activities of the NKVD included responsibility lor state se¬ 
curity, all penal institutions, fire departments, police (militia), convoy 
troops, frontier guards, troops of internal security, highway administration, 
and civil registry offices (vital statistics). The reorganization of 1934-35 
involved a consolidation of the repressive machinery of the Soviet state. 
For the first time, all institutions of detention were placed under one 
jurisdiction. T he secret police and their supporting military formations 
were united with the ordinary police. A formidable structure of power 
was cemented. 

Some contemporary commentators tended to view the reorganization 
as an elfort to impose limits on the arbitrary authority of the secret police. 
1 he bases for these hopes were twofold. In July 1933 a new office, the 
Procuratorship of the U.S.S.R., was established, and among its duties was 
‘'the supervision ... of the legality and regularity of the actions of the 
OGPU.'* The statute creating the NKVD appeared to restrict its judicial 
powers. A special council attached to the NKVD was vested with authority 
“to issue orders regarding administrative deportation, exile, imprisonment in 
corrective labor camjrs for a term not exceeding five years." No mention 
was made of any NKVD authorization to inflict the death penalty. The 
statute seemed clearly to imply that criminal cases not disposed of admin¬ 
istratively by the NKVD w^cre to be transferred to the courts for trail and 
that crimes such as treason and espionage, which involved the possibility 
of the death penalty, were to be triable by the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court or other military tribunals. Whatever may have been the 
intent behind these measures to restrict the NKVD, subsequent events 
testified to their futility. In the Great Purge touched off by the assassina¬ 
tion of Kirov, legal forms lost all significance. The arbitrary powder of the 
NKVD reachcil previously unattainetl heights; the “Yc/hovshchina" (as 
the worst phase of the purge became known after its sponsor, the NKVD 
head Yezhov) entered the language as a symbol of lawlessness run riot. 

Before 193^ the victims of the OCiPU-NKVD were largely former 
White Guards, the bourgeoisie, political opponents of the Bolsheviks, Nep- 
men, members of the old intelligentsia, and kulaks. During the late twen¬ 
ties and early thirties, some members of the Trotsky-Zinoviev and Right 
oppositions were also anesied by the OCiPU and condemned to adminis¬ 
trative exile or confinement in political isolators; but as Anton Ciliga, who 
was sentenced to one of the latter, records, the political prisoners received 
"special treatment," had books at their disposal, held meetings and de¬ 
bates, published prison news sheets, and lived a relatively privileged ex¬ 
istence compared with the wretched inhabitants of the forced labor camps. 
Until 1934, the Party was largely exempt from the full impact of the 
OGPU-NKVD terror; the relatively few op]x)sitioiiists who were confined 
in OGPU prisons were still treated with comparative humanity. 

In December 1934, when Kirov was assassinated by Nikolayev, allegedly 
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a former member of the Zinoviev opposition, a new era in NKVD history 
opened. The “liberar* regime which the imprisoned ^‘oppositionists” en¬ 
joyed came to an abrupt end. The concentrated power of the NKVD was 
now directed toward uprooting all actual or potential opposition in the 
Party. For the first time, the Party felt the full brunt of the terror. 

The murder of Kirov was followed by drastic reprisals. Nikolayev and 
a group of his alleged confederates were charged with having formed a 
so-called Leningrad Center to organize the assassination and were con¬ 
demned to death. More than a hundred pei^sons who had been arrested 
prior to Kirov’s death as “counterrevolutionaries” were promptly handed 
over to military commissions of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. for trial, 
were found guilty of preparing and carrying out terrorist acts, and were 
instantly shot. This demonstrative massacre was accornjjanied by the ar¬ 
rest and imprisonment, on charges of negligence, of twelve high NKVD 
officials in Leningrad. Jn the spring of 1935, thousands and perhaps tens 
of thousands of Leningrad inhabitants who were susjjccted of harboring 
opposition sentiments were arrested and deported to Siberia. In the sar¬ 
donic nomenclature of exile and concentration camp, they came to be 
referred to collectively as “Kirov’s assassins.” 

Zinoviev, Kamenev, and all the principal leaders of the Zinoviev group 
were also arrested and transferred to the political isolator at Verkhne- 
Uralsk. During the summer of 1935, Zinoviev, Kamenev, and an assortment 
of lesser figures were secretly tried for plotting against the life of Stalin, 
According to Ciliga, “I'wo of the prisoners were shot: one collaborator of 
the G.P.U. and one officer of the Krcndin Guard. Lhe others escaped with 
sentences ranging between five anti ten years.” Stalin, in addressing the 
graduates of the Red Army Academies at the Kremlin on May 4, 1935, 
observed. 

These comrades did not always confine themselves to criticism and passive re¬ 
sistance. J'hey threaiened to raise a revolt in the Party against the Cxniral C^om- 
mittee. More, they threatened some of us with bullets. Evidently, they reckoned 
on frightening us and compelling us to turn from the Leninist road . . . VVe were 
obliged to handle some ol these comrades roughly. But that cannot be helped. 
I must confess that 1 too had a hand in this. 

During 1935 the purge gathered momentum, but its proportions were 
still relatively restricted. The dissolution of the Society of Old Bolsheviks 
on May 25, 1935, was an ominous portent of things to come. On May 13, 
some two weeks earlier, the Party Central Committee had orderetl a screen¬ 
ing of ail Party documents in order to “cleanse” the Party of all oj>position 
elements. As Zhdanov stated in a report at the plenum of the Saratov 
kraikom, “Recent events, particularly the treacherous murder of Comrade 
Kirov, show clearly how dangerous it is for the Party to lose its vigilance 
. . . 1 have to remind you that the murderer of Comrade Kirov, Nikolayev, 
committed his crime by using his Party card.” By December 1, 1935, 81.1 
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per cent of all Party members had been subjected to screening, and 9.1 
per cent ol these were reiK)rted as expelled. On December 25 the Camlral 
CiOmmitlee of the Party, dissatisfied with the modest results of the verifica¬ 
tion ol Party documents, oldered a new purge. Beginning February 1, 1936, 
all old Party cards were to be exchanged for new cards: the issuance of 
new Parly documents was to serve as the occasion for a rigorous unmask¬ 
ing of enemies who had survived the earlier screening. The bite of the 
first phase of the purge is indicated by tlie striking decline of Party mem¬ 
bership from 2,807,786 in January 1934 to 2,0^1,412 in April 1936. In a 
little over two years, more than one out of e\cry four members and candi¬ 
dates disappeared from tlie Party rolls. Their fate can be inferred from 
the diatribes which the Soviet press of the period directed against “wreckers, 
spies, diversionisls and inurdcTcrs sheltering behind the Party card and 
disguised as Bolsheviks.” 

The Great Purge reached its climax in the period 1936-1938. Its most 
dramatic external manifestation was the series of show trials in the ccjurse 
of which every trace of Old Bolshevik oj^position leadership was officially 
discredited and exterminated. The first of the great public trials took place 
in August, 1936. Zinoviev, Kamenev, Ivan Smirnov, and thirteen associates 
\\ere charged with organizing a clandestine terrorist center under instruc¬ 
tions from 'Frotsky, with accomplishing the murder of Kirov, and with 
prejiaring similar attempts against the lives of other Party leaders. All 
sixteen WTre executed. In the course of the trial, the testimony of the 
accused coinjiroinised many other members of the Bolshevik Old Guard. 
A wave of new arrests follow'ed. On August 23, 1936, Tc:)msky, hounded 
by a sense of impending doonr, committed suicide. 

In January 1937 came the Frial of the Seventeen, the so-called Anti- 
Soviet Trotskyile Center, which included such prominent figures as Pyata- 
kov, Radek, Sokolnikov, Serebryakov, and Muralov. This time the accused 
were charged with plotting tire forcible overthrow^ of the Soviet govern¬ 
ment with the aid of Germany and Japan, with planning the restoration 
of capilalism in the U.S.S.R., and wdth carrying on espionage, wrecking 
diversive, and terrorist activities on behalf of foreign states. Again, the 
trial was arranged to demonstrate that Trotsky w^as the eminence grise who 
inspired, organized, and directed all these activities. The prisoners in the 
dock fouglit fcjr their lives by playing their assigned role in a drama de¬ 
signed to destroy Trotsky’s reputation. Radek and Sokolnikov were re¬ 
warded with ten-year prison sentences. 1 w^o minor figures were also sen¬ 
tenced to long prison terms. The remaining thirteen wxtc shot. 

On June 12, 1937, Praxxia carried the announcement of the execution 
of Marshal I’ukhachevsky and seven oilier prominent generals of the Red 
Army “for espionage and treason to the Fatherland.” This time no public 
trial was held. The Party press merely declared that the executed generals 
had conspired to overthrow the Soviet government and to reestablish ‘‘the 
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yoke of the landowners and industrialists.” The conspirators were alleged 
to be in the service ol the military intelligence of “a foreign govermnent,” 
to which they were supj)osed tc^ have indicated their readiness to surrender 
the Soviet Ukraine in exchange for assistance in bringing about the down¬ 
fall of the Soviet government. Besides I’ukhachcvsky, the Deputy People's 
Commissar of Defense, the list of the executed included General Yakir, 
Commander of the Leningrad Military District; General Uborevich, Com¬ 
mander of the Western Military District; General Kork, Commander of 
the War College in Moscow; General Primakov, Budenny's Deputy Com¬ 
mander of Cavalry; Feldman, head of the Administration of Commanding 
Personnel in the Defense Commissariat; Putna, the former Soviet military 
attache in Great Britain; and Eideman, President of the Central Council 
of Osuaviakhhn, the civilian defense agency. Gamarnik, who served as the 
Party's watchdog over the army in his capacity as head of the Political 
Administration of the Red Army (PUR), committed suicide to avoid arrest. 
The execution of Tukhachevsky and his associates was the prelude to a 
mass purge of the Soviet armed forces in the course of which the top com¬ 
manding personnel was particularly hard hit. 

T he slaughter of the Old Guard continued with the Trial of the 
Twenty-one, the so-called Anti-Soviet Bloc of Rights and TYotskyites, in 
March 1938. Among the prisoners in the dock were Bukharin, Rykov, and 
Krestinsky, all former members of the Politburo; Yagoda, the former head 
of the NKVD; Rakovsky, the former chairman of the Council of People’s 
Commissars in the Ukraine and Soviet ambassador to England and France; 
Rosengoltz, the former People's Commissar of Foreign I'rade; Grinko, the 
former People's Commissar of Finance; and Khodjayev, the former chair¬ 
man of the Council of People’s Commissars ol U/bekistan. The indictment 
against them embraced the usual combination of treason, espionage, di¬ 
version, terrorism, and wrecking. The bloc headed by Bukharin and Rykov 
was alleged to have spied for foreign powers from the earliest days of the 
Revolution, to have entered into secret agreements with the Nazis and 
the Japanese to dismember the Soviet Union, to have planned the assassi¬ 
nation of Stalin and the rest of the Politburo, and to have organized in¬ 
numerable acts of sabotage and diversion in order to wreck the economic 
and political power of the Soviet Union. If the testimony of Yagoda is to 
be believed, he not only murdered his predecessor in office, Menzhinsky, 
but also tried to murder his successor, Yezhov; he facilitated the assassina¬ 
tion of Kirov, vras responsible for the murder of Gorky, Gorky’s son, and 
Kuibyshev; he admitted foreign spies into his organization and protected 
their operations; he planned a palace coup in the Kremlin and the as¬ 
sassination of the Politburo. 

If these lurid tales strain the credulity of the reader, they neverthe¬ 
less represent the version of oppositionist activity which Stalin and his faith¬ 
ful lieutenants found it expedient to propagate. Without access to the 
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archives of the Kremlin and the NKVD, it is doubtful whether the web 
of fact and fancy behind the show trials will ever be authoritatively dis¬ 
entangled. The hatred of the former leaders of the opposition for Stalin 
can be taken for granted. That their hatred carried them to the point of 
conspiring together to overthrow him is not unlikely, though the evidence 
adduced at the trails to support the charge is lame and unconvincing. 
What appears singularly implausible are the allegations that Old Bolshe¬ 
viks wdio had given their lives to the Communist cause would plot with 
the Nazis to restore capitalism in the Soviet Union, would function as 
their puppets and espionage agents, and arrange to hand over large 
portions of the Soviet Union to them as compensation fen' dethroning 
Stalin. . . . 

The crescendo of the Great Purge was reached in the second period, 
which extended from late September 1937, when Yezhov was appointed 
head of the NKVD, until the end of July 1938, w'hen Lavrenti Reria was 
designated as Yezliov’s deputy and eventual successor. T'he announcement 
of Yezhov’s removal did not come until December, but meanwhile Beria 
assumed dc facto command of the NKVD organization, and early in 1939 
Yezhov disappeared and was probably liquidated. 

The j)criod of the Yezhovshchina involved a reign of terror without 
parallel in Soviet history. Among those arrested, imprisoned, and exe¬ 
cuted were a substantial proportion of the leading figures in the Party 
ami governmental hierarchy. The Bolshevik Old Guard was destroyed. The 
roll of Ye/hov's victims included not only former oppositionists but many 
of the most stalwart supporters of Stalin in his protracted struggle wdth 
the opposition. No sphere of vSoviet life, how^ever lofty, was left untouched. 
Among the purged Stalinists were three former members of the Politburo, 
Rudzutak, Chubar, and S. V. Kossior, and three candidate members, Petrov¬ 
sky, Postyshev, and Eikhe. An overwhelming majority of the members and 
candidates of the Party Central Committee disappeared. The senior officer 
corps of the armed forces suffered severely. According to one sober ac¬ 
count, “two of five marshals of the Soviet Union escaped arrest, two of 
fifteen army commanders, tw^enty-eight of fifty-eight corps commanders, 
eighty-five of a hundred and ninety-five divisional commanders, and a hun¬ 
dred and ninety-five of four hundred and six regimental commanders.” 
The havoc wrought by the purge among naval commanding personnel was 
equally great. T he removal of Yagoda from the NKVD was accompanied 
by the arrest of his leading collaborators, Agranov, Prokofiev, Balitsky, 
Messing, Pauker, Trilisscr, and others. The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs 
and the diplomatic service were hard hit. Among the Old Guard, only 
Litvinov, Maisky, Troyanovsky, and a few lesser lights survived. Almost 
every commissariat was deeply affected. 

T he j)urge swept out in ever-widening circles and resulted in whole¬ 
sale removals and arrests of leading officials in the union republics, sec- 
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retaries of the Party, Komsomol, and trade-union apparatus, heads of in¬ 
dustrial trusts and enterprises, Comintern functionaries and foreign Com¬ 
munists, and leading writers, scholars, engineers, and scientists. The arrest 
of an important figure was followed by the seizure of the entourage which 
surrounded him. The apprehension of members of the entourage led to 
the imprisonment of their friends and acquaintances. The endless cliain 
of involvements and associations threatened to encompass entire strata of 
Soviet society. Fear of arrest, exhortations to vigilance, and perverted 
ambition unleashed new Hoods of denunciations, which genciated their 
own avalanche of cumulative interrogations and detentions. Whole cate¬ 
gories of Soviet (iti/ens found themselves singled out for arrest because of 
their “objective characteristics.'’ Old Bolsheviks, Red Partisans, ff)reign 
Communists f)f German, Austrian, and Polish extraction, Soviet citizens 
wdio had been abroad or had relations with foreign countries or foreigners, 
and “repressed elements” were automatically caught up in the NKV^D 
web of wholesale imprisonment. The arrests mounted into the millions; 
the testimony of the survivors is unanimous reganling crowded ])rison 
cells and teeming forced labor camps. Most of tlie prisoners were utterly 
bewildered by the fate which had befallen them. The vast resources of 
the NKVD were concentrated on one objective—to document the exist¬ 
ence of a huge conspiracy to undermine Soviet power. The extraction of 
real confessions to imaginary crimes became a major industry. Under the 
zealous and ruthless ministrations of NKM) examiners, millions of in¬ 
nocents were transformed into traitors, terrorists, and enemies of the people. 

How explain the Yezhovshchina? What motives impelled Stalin to 
organize a blood bath of such frightening proportions? In tiie absence 
of revealing testimony from the source, one can only venture hypotheses. 
Stalin’s desire to consolidate his own j>ersonal j^ower appears to have been 
a driving force. The slaughter of the Bolshevik Old CAiard may be viewed 
partly as a drastic reprisal for past insubordination; it was more j)robably 
intended as a preventive measure to end once anti for all any possibility 
of resistance or challenge from this direction. 1 he extension ol the purge 
to the Stalinist stalwarts in the Party and governmental apjjaratus is much 
more difficult to fathom. It is possible that many lell victim to the system 
of denunciations in the course of which their loyalty to Stalin was put in 
question, that a number were still involved in official or personal relation¬ 
ships with former oppositionists, that some were liquidated because they 
displayed traces of independence in their dealings with the Sujircme Leader, 
that others wxTe merely suspected cjf harboring aspirations toward personal 
power, and that still others simply furnished convenient scapegoats to 
demonstrate the existence of a conspiracy that reached into the highest 
circles. 

Implicit in any understanding of the Yezhovshchina is a theory ol the 
role of terror in Stalin’s formula of government. The consolidation of 
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personal rule in a totalitarian system depends on the constant elimination 
of all actual or potc'ntial competitors for supreme power. T he insecurity 
of the masses must be sujjplemented by the insecurity of the governing 
elite who surround the Supreme Dictator. The too strongly entrenched 
official with an independent base of power is by definition a threat to the 
dictator’s total sway. The individuals or groups who go uncontrolled and 
undiiected are regarded as fertile soil for the growth of conspiratorial 
intrigue. The function of terror thus assumes a two-fold aspect. As pro- 
j:>hylactic and preventive, it is designed to nip any possible resistance or 
opposition in the bud. As an instrument for the reinforcement of the 
personal power of the dictator, it is directed toward ensuring perpetual 
circulation in the ranks of officeholders in order to forestall the crystalliza¬ 
tion of autonomous islands of countervailing force. 

The manipulation of terror as a system of power is a delicate art. A 
dictator in command of modern armaments and a secret police can trans¬ 
form Ids subjects into robots and automatons, but if he succeeds too well, 
he 1 tins the risk of destroying the sources of creative initiative on which 
the survival of his own regime depends. When terror runs rampant, as it 
did at the height of the Yezhovshchina, unintended consequences follow. 
Fear becomes contagious and paralyzing. Officials at all levels seek to shirk 
responsibility. The endless belt of irresponsible denunciations begins to 
destroy the nation’s treasury of needed skills. The terror apparatus grows 
on the stuff on which it feeds and magnifies in importance until it over¬ 
shadows and depresses all the constructive enterprises of the state. The 
dictator finds himself caught uj) in a whirlwind of his own making wdiich 
threatens to break completely out of control. 

As the fury of tlie Ve/hovshchina mounted, Stalin and his intimates 
finally became alarmed. Evidence accumulated that the purge was over¬ 
reaching itself and that much talent sorely needed by the regime was 
being irretrievably lost. The first signal of a change of policy was given 
in a resolution of the January 1938 plenum of the Party Central Commit¬ 
tee entitletl “Concerning the Mistakes of Party Organizations in Excluding 
(Communists from the Parly, Concerning Formal-Bureaucratic Attitudes 
toward the Appeals of Excluding Members of the VKP(b), and Concern¬ 
ing Measures to Eliminate these Deficiencies.” The resolution identified 
a new culprit, the (Communist-careerists, who sought to make capital out 
of tlie j)urge by securing promotions through provocatory denunciations 
of their superiors. It was these careerists, the resolution charged, w^ho were 
primarily responsible for sowdng suspicion and insecurity within Party 
ranks and for decimating the Party cadres. The resolution concluded with 
a ten-point program designed to put an end to mass expulsions and to 
secure the rehabilitation of former members who had been expelled as 
the result of slanders. The immediate effect of this resolution was to pro¬ 
duce a new purge of so-called Communist-careerists. At the same time, the 
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Party press began to carry stories of the reinstatements of honest Coin- 
nuinists who hatl been the unfortunate victims of unjustified denunciations. 

The third and final phase of the Great Purge involved the purging of 
the purgers. In late July 1938 Yezliov’s sun began to set when lieria t(X)k 
over as his deputy. In December, Ye/.hov was ousted as head of the NKV^D 
and appointed Commissar for Inland Water Transport, from which post 
he soon disappeared unraourned but not forgotten. During the same month 
came the sensational announcement of the arrest, trial, and shooting of 
the head of the NKVD of Moldavia and a group of his examiners for 
extracting false confessions from innocent prisoners. The enemies of the 
people, it now appeared, had w'ormed their way into the NKVD apparatus 
itself and had sought to stir up mass unrest and disalfection by their brutal 
persecution of the guiltless. 

It w^as now the turn of Yezhov and his collaborators to play the role 
of scapegoat for the excesses of the purge. A wa\e of arrests spread through 
the NKVD organization. The prisons began to fill with former NKVD 
examiners; many prisoners who had been tortured b) these same examiners 
had the welcome experience of greeting their former tormentors as cell¬ 
mates in prisons and forced labor camps. The “Great Change,” as it was 
soon to become known, was marked by a substantial amelioration in prison 
conditions and examining methods. According to Beck and Godin, “Pris¬ 
oners w^ere released by the thousands, and many wxre restored to their 
old positions or even promoted.” A new' era appeared to have dawned. 

Stalin now presented himself in the guise of the dispenser of mercy 
and justice. Excesses of the purge wxre blamed on subordinate officials 
who had exceeded their authority, saboteurs who had tried to break the 
indissoluble link which bound Leader and people, and careerists and 
counterrevolutionaries who had insinuated themselves into the Party and 
NKVD organizations in order to subvert and undermine the Soviet regime. 
At the Eighteenth Congress in 1939, Zhdanov reeled off case after case of 
so-called slanderers and calumniators wdio had tried to advance themselves 
in the Party by wholesale expulsions of honest Party members. Quoting 
from Stalin, he repeated, “Some of our Party leaders suffer from a lack of 
concern for people, for members of the Party, for workers ... As a 
result of this heartless attitude towards people . . . discontent and bitter¬ 
ness are artificially created among a section of the Party, and the Trotskyite 
double-dealers artfully hook on to such embittered comrades and skillfully 
drag them into the bog of Trotskyite wrecking.” Zhdanov called for a 
change in Party Rules to ensure “an attentive approach and careful in¬ 
vestigation of accusations brought against Party members,” which would 
“protect the rights of Party members from all arbitrary procedure,” and 
“abolish the resort to expulsion from the Party . • . for trifling misde¬ 
meanours.” 

Thus, the pressure of the purge was temporarily relaxed as Stalin 
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sought to enlist the energies and loyalties of the new governing elite whom 
he had promoted to positions of responsibility over the graves of their 
predecessors. Again, as in the collectivization crisis earlier, Stalin demon¬ 
strated his remarkable instinct for stopping short and reversing course at 
the brink of catastrophe. 

The full circle of the Great Purge offers a remarkable case study in 
the use of terror. Arrests ran into the millions. The gruesome and harrow¬ 
ing experiences of the victims blackened the face of Stalinist Russia. The 
havoc wrought in leading circles appeared irreparable. Yet despite the 
damage and the hatred engendered, the dynamic momentum of the in¬ 
dustrialization program was maintained. The arrests of responsible tech¬ 
nicians and officials frequently produced serious setbacks in production, 
but as their rej^lacements acquired experience, order was restored, and 
production began to climb again. While many functionaries reacted to 
the j)urge by shunning all responsibility, others responded to the fear of 
arrest by working as they had never worked before. Terror functioned 
as prod as well as brake. The acceleration in the circulation of the elite 
brought a new generation of Soviet-trained intelligentsia into positions 
of responsibility, and Stalin anchored his power on their support. Mean¬ 
while, Stalin emerged from the purge with his own position consolidated. 
The major purpose of decapitating the Bolshevik Old Guard had been 
accomplished. Every rival for supreme power who was visible on the 
horizon had been eliminated. The Party and the nation were thoroughly 
intimidated. The purgers had been purged and the scapegoats identified, 
l lie ancient formula of protecting the infallibility of the Leader by pun¬ 
ishing subordinates for their excessive ardor was impressively resurrected. 

The moving equilibrium on which Stalin balanced his power structure 
entered a new phase. The temporary lifting of the blanket of fear was 
designed to restore morale, to revive hope and initiative, and to reforge 
the bonds between regime and people which the purge had dangerously 
strained. But the mitigation of the terror involved no abandonment of the 
system. For the totalitarian dictator, terror is an indispensable necessity, 
and its invocation is a guarantee that no organized force will rise to chal¬ 
lenge his undisputed rule. The Stalinist refinement on the use of terror 
as a system of power involved oscillating phases of pressure and relaxation 
which varied with the dictator’s conception of the dangers which he con¬ 
fronted. The essence of control was never abandoned. At the same time, 
when the pressure became too great, a mirage of security and stability w^as 
held out in order to enlist the energy and devotion of the oncoming gen¬ 
erations. It is a system which devours many of its servants, but as in games 
of chance, since the winners and survivors are highly rewarded and cannot 
be identified in advance, the ambitions of the players are periodically re¬ 
newed, and the regime bases its strength on their sacrifices. 

As the Great Purge drew to a close, the major efforts of the NKVD 
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were concentrated against elements which might prove unreliable in the 
event that the Soviet Union became involved in war. After the Soviet- 
Nazi pact and the partition of Poland, the NKV'D undertook wdiolesale 
arrests in the newly occupied areas. The victims ran into the hundreds 
of thousands and included w'hole categories of people whose “objedive 
characteristics’" could be broadly construed as inclining tliem to anti-Soviet 
behavior. The great majority w^ere deported to forced labor camj>s in the 
Soviet North, from w’hich the survivors wT*re amiK‘stied by the terms of 
the Polish-Soviet pact concluded after the Na/i attack on tlie Soviet Union. 
The Soviet occupation of the Baltic States in June 11) 10 was also follow^cd 
by large-scale NKVD arrests and dejjortations of so-called anti-Soviet ele¬ 
ments. 

After the Nazi invasion, the NKVD engaged in widespread loundups 
of former “repressed” people and others w^hose records arousetl suspicion 
of disloyalty to the Soviet regime. The Volga-Cierman Auionomous Re¬ 
public was dissolved, and its inhabitants were dispatched to loiced labor 
camps or exile in the far reaches of Siberia. With the turning of the tide 
at Stalingrad and the advance of the Soviet armies westward, llie NKVD 
found new victims among the population of the reoccupied areas. Many 
were arrested on the ground of actual or alleged collaboration with the 
Germans, and the forced labor camps reaped a new harvest. A number 
of the national minorities served as a special target of NKVD retribution 
because of their alleged disloyalty. I'he Kalmyk and Chcchcn-lngush 
Republics were dissolved. The Crimean Tatars w^ere penalized for their 
“traitorous” conduct by the abolition of the Crimean Auionomous Repub¬ 
lic. The Autonomous Republic of the Kabards and Bolkars was dismem¬ 
bered, leaving only the Kabardinian ASSR. Meanwhile, Cierman war pris¬ 
oners accumulated, and the NKVD took over the responsibility of run¬ 
ning the camps in whicli they wxTe confined. 

After the capitulation of the Nazis, the NKVD confronted the vast 
new assignment of sifting the millions of Soviet citizens who found them¬ 
selves in Germany and Austria at the end of the war. Most of them w^ere 
war prisoners and Ostarbeiter who had been shipped west by the Germans 
as forced labor. Some, however, had retreated with the German armies 
in order to escape Soviet rule. Others had iought in Nazi military uniform 
or in separate anti-Soviet military formations such as the Vlasov Army. 
The latter wdien caught received short shrift; the great majority w^ere 
executed. All of these elements on whom the NKVD could lay its hands 
were rounded up at assembly points and subjected to intensive interroga¬ 
tions by the NKVD before being shipped back to the Soviet Union. I he 
NKVD followed a calculated policy of treating the “returners” as con¬ 
taminated by their contact with the West. In order to isolate them from 
the Soviet populace, large numbers were dispatched to forced labor camps 
on suspicion of disloyalty or traitorous conduct. 
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Much less is known about police activities inside the Soviet Union 
since the end of the war. Large-scale tleportations have been reported 
from the border areas of Esthonia. Latvia, Lithuania, Karelia, and the 
Western Ukraine; the native population has been shifted to remote areas 
in Siberia and replaced by Russians, frequently war veterans, brought in 
from other regions. From reports in the Soviet jjress of campaigns against 
collective farm abuses, of cases of venality and corruption among bureau¬ 
crats and industrial administrators, of purges of the Party apparatus and 
among intellectuals, it can be inferred that the secret police continues to 
claim its victims in widely diversified strata of Soviet society. While the 
available information is too sparse to justify any sweeping conclusions, 
there have been no indications thus far of any repetition of the mass retri¬ 
butions of the 1930-1938 period, except for the large-scale campaigns against 
so-called “untrustwortJiy” elements in the border regions. Elsewhere, if 
the testimony of escaped Soviet citizens is to be given credence, the secret 
police makes its presence felt by individual rather than group arrests. Its 
arbitrary power and pervasive organization help to sustain its reputation 
as the most feared weapon in the Soviet arsenal of power. . . . 


FORCED LABOR 

. . . Estimates of the number of people confined in forced labor camps 
in the Soviet Union run a wide gamut, even within the same period. The 
Soviet government has not seen fit to release any official statistics. Most 
estimates represent the guesses of former j)risoners who escaped from the 
Soviet Union and whose personal experience was ordinarily confined to 
one or a few camps or even sections ol camps. Beck and Godin, in an 
account of the Great Purge which is distinguished by its sobriety and 
restraint, estimated the total number of prisoners “living in detention 
under the NKVD“ during the Yezhovshchina as between seven and four¬ 
teen million. Alexander Weissberg, a distinguished scientist who was im¬ 
prisoned in Kharkov during the Yezhovshchina, hazarded the guess that 
between 5 and 6 per cent of the local population was arrested in the 1937- 
1939 period. By projecting this percentage to the country at large, Weiss¬ 
berg arrived at a total of nine million arrests, of which two million repre¬ 
sented criminal charges and seven million were attributable to the purge. 
After reviewing a wide variety of estimates by former inmates of forced 
labor camps, Dallin and Nicolaevsky, in a work devoted exclusively to 
forced labor, coiicluded that the totals ranged in dilleient periods from 
seven to twelve million. In the nature of things, these estimates are not 
susceptible to precise corroboration. 

Perhaj)s the most revealing collection of unquestionably authentic 
data on the role of forced labor in the Soviet economy is contained in an 
official Soviet document entitled “State Plan of Development of the Na- 
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tional Economy of the U.S.S.R. for 194]/’ This classified Soviet document, 
which was captured by the Nazis in the rapid advance of the first months 
of the war, contains a detailed statement of economic targets for 1941; 
it also includes a rich assortment of material on the economic activities of 
the NKVD. The 1911 plan lists a projected capital investment of 37,650,- 
000,000 rubles, exclusive of capital investments of the Commissariats for 
Transportation, Defense, and Navy. Out of this sum, the NKVD accounted 
for 6,810,000,000 rubles, or about 18 per cent. Jn presenting the 1941 eco¬ 
nomic plan, Voznesensky, the chairman of Gosplan, reported the total 
capital investment planned for 1941 as 57,000,000,000 rubles. The NKVD 
share of this total was approximately 12 per cent. On the basis of the 
1941 capital investment data, Naum Jasny reached the conclusion that the 
NKVD was expected to account for 17 per cent of the total 1941 construc¬ 
tion and that the number of concentration camp inmates engaged in NKVD 
construction projects alone would approximate 1,172,000. The 1941 plan 
indicated that lumbering was the second most important industrial activity 
of the NKVD. The total share of the NKVD in this industry was about 
12 per cent, but this percentage w^as substantially exceeded in the northern 
areas of the U.S.S.R. In Archangelsk oblast, it w^as 26 per cent; in the 
Khabarovsk krai and the Karelo-Finnish Republic, more than 33 per cent; 
in Murmansk oblast, more than 40 per cent; and in the Komi Autonomous 
Republic, more than 50 per cent. Other NKVD industrial targets men¬ 
tioned in the plan included 5,300,000 tons of coal out of a total 191,000,000 
tons; 250,000 tons of oil out of a total 35,000,000 tons; 150,000 tons of 
chrome ore out of a total of 370,000; and 82,000,000 bricks to be produced 
in the Khabarovsk and Maritime krais. 

It should be noted that the captured version of the 1911 plan is in¬ 
complete. Data on gold production and armaments were not included 
and were apparently reserved for separate supplements wdiich circulated 
among a very restricted group. Information from other sources indicates 
that gold mining was virtually an NKVD monopoly; the vast development 
in the Kolyma region was administered by the NKVD through its sub¬ 
sidiary Dalstroi and was largely manned by forced labor. On the basis of 
sober reading of the reports of former inmates of the concentration camps 
in the Kolyma area, it would appear that Dalstroi utilized from two hun¬ 
dred thousand to four hundred thousand forced laborers in the 1941 pe¬ 
riod. This, it should be stressed, is a conservative figure. The estimate of 
Dallin and Nicolaevsky runs from one and a half to two million prisoners. 

The 1941 plan does not list the number of camp inmates. The data 
on the economic activities of the NKVD, however, make it possible to 
arrive at a fairly reliable estimate of aproximately three and a half million. 
This total applies only to forced labor confined in prison camps un<ler 
direct NKVD jurisdiction. It does not include persons hired out to other 
enterprises. It does not include persons sentenced to exile in remote areas 
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who remained under NKVD supervision even though they lived and worked 
under the same conditions as the rest of the population. Nor does it in¬ 
clude the arrested wlio were being held for investigation and sentence in 
remand prisons or those serving terms of confinement in ordinary prisons. 
It docs not include workers penalized for tardiness or absenteeism by being 
compelled to work at their jobs at substantially reduced pay. And it takes 
no account of the degree of compulsion which is ordinarily attached to 
job assignments and transfers of so-called “free"’ labor in the Soviet system. 
It is obvious that estimates of “forced labor“ will vary widely, depending 
on the categories which are included. 

Since 1911, no authoritative internal source comparable to the State 
Plan has become available. The accounts of released prisoners for sub¬ 
sequent years indicate that large contingents ol new forced laborers have 
been steadily llowing into the camps, but estimates must be speculative to 
a high degree, and no attempt will be made here to undertake even a crude 
estimate of the present population of the forced labor camps. Reports that 
the MVD has been charged wdth the sole responsibility for the building 
and operation of all atomic developments and the large-scale construction 
projects launched under the postw^ar Five Year Plans point toward a con¬ 
tinuing reliance on forced labor as an essential aspect of the Soviet system. 

The role of forced labor in the Soviet economy has given rise to sharp 
controversy. Those who view the concentration camj)s as an asset to the 
Soviet economy argue that the MVD derives a substantial profit from the 
exploitation of slave labor, that the productivity of the concentration 
camp inmates is considerably in excess of the cost of their upkeep, and 
that the profits realized from the use of slave labor arc “an important 
element of the government’s industrialization fund.” The accelerated de¬ 
velopment of the Soviet North and other remote areas, it is contended, 
would have been impossible had the government been forced to rely on 
free labor. 

Those who regard the concentration camps as a liability to the Soviet 
economy arc usually ready to concede that the existence of large pools of 
forced labor has facilitated the exploitation of resources in regions where 
primitive conditions and hardships are barriers to the recruitment of free 
labor. But they also point out that the productivity of slave labor is con¬ 
siderably less than that of free workers and that the alleged profits involved 
disappear when full account is taken of the expense of maintaining the 
MVD apparatus, both outside and inside the camps. They also stress the 
high mortality rates in the camps and the great losses involved for the 
Soviet economy when scarce skilled workers, highly qualified engineers and 
other professionally trained experts, whose education has involved high 
costs for the state, arc utilized as unskilled laborers. 

The initial impetus for the establishment of concentration camps was 
provided by political rather than economic considerations. The arrests of 
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hundreds of thousands or millions of Soviet citizens were not originally 
planned as a method of obtaining slave labor f>ower. The large-scale eco¬ 
nomic entcr])riscs of the NKVD-MVD were developed in order to exploit 
the prisoners whom the secret police had accumulated. As these enterprises 
w'ere established, they acquired a momentum of their own. The manpower 
that they consumed had to be replaced by new contingents, and the NKVD- 
MVD encountered no great diificulty in finding pretexts for replenishments. 
A system of j>ower in which the security of the leadership is founded on 
the insecurity of its subjects demands a continuous crop of fresh victims. 
The regime of forced labor serves to ensure that the leadership will at least 
derive some advantage from this process.* 


THE HAZARDS OF TERROR 

The reliance on terror as an instrument of dominion has its elements 
of danger. It is not easy to control. A secret j3olice develops its own law\s 
of growth. Idle more discord it discovers or devclo]3s, the more indispensa¬ 
ble it becomes. Its tendency is always to extend its own sovereignty, to 
seek to emancipate itself from all external controls, to become a state 
within a state, and to preserve the conditions of emergency and siege on 
which an expansion of its own power depends. Once terror becomes an 
end in itself, there is no easy and natural stopping place. From the view¬ 
point of the leadership, there is an even greater worry, the fear that as the 
secret police apparatus emancipates itself from external controls, it becomes 
a menace to the security of the highest Party leaders themselves. It is a 
risk of which the Party leadership has been aware and against which it has 
taken precautions. Every effort is aj)parently made to ensure the subordina¬ 
tion of the MVD to the central Party organization. Employees are required 
to be Party members. The secretaries of the Party organizations in the 
MVD are used as the eyes and ears of the Party Central Committee to ensure 
loyalty to the Party. The Special Section in the secretariat of the Central 
Committee is presumed to have a particularly close supervisory relation¬ 
ship to the secret police. Special groups of the Party Control Committee 
are assigned to watch over the MVD. In these and perhaps other ways, the 
Party leadership seeks to safeguard itself against the possibility that “the 
avenging sword of the Revolution'" may turn against the revolutionary 
leadership itself. 

Thus far, no head of the Soviet secret police has succeeded in using 
his position as a platform from which to strike out for supreme power. The 
first director of the Cheka and OGPU was Felix Dzerzhinsky, an Old 
Bolshevik of unimpeachable idealism whose whole career documented the 

• Editor’s footnote: Available evidence suggests that forced labor camps have been 
largely liquidated since the death of Stalin. But Professor Fainsod’s account remains a 
vivid part of the historic tragedy. 
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proposition that there is no fanaticism so terrible as that of the pure 
idealist. Dzerzhinsky gave no evidence of Napoleonic ambitions and died 
in 1926 without attaining Politburo status. His successor, Menzhinsky, 
was a much lesser figure, and though he continued as head of the OGPIJ 
until 1934, he never moved beyond the second rank of Party leaders. 
Vagoda, who came next, was removed from office in 1936 and executed in 
1938. His successor, Yezhov, was relieved of his duties in 1938 and disap¬ 
peared in 1939, presumably a scapegoat for the excesses oi the Cireat Purge. 
Neither Yagoda nor Yezhov could be counted in the front ranks of Party 
leaders. Beria, who succeeded Yezhov, was the first head of the NKVD 
to enter the Politburo, where he became an outstanding figure. His rise 
to power, however, gave ever) evidence of reflecting Stalin’s tutelage rather 
than any independent leverage which his position as head of the NKVD 
afforded. Thus far, the vigilame ol the ruling group has been proof against 
all dreams of utilizing the terror apparatus as the road to supremacy. I’he 
proposition that Beria may carve a new })ath has still to be tested. 

Even il the Party leadership is successful in imposing its mastery on 
the secret police, there are other disadvantages in a regime of terror which 
are not so amenable to skillful manipulation. A system which relies on a 
large secret police as a basic core of its power is highly wasteful of man¬ 
power. The main occupation of the secret police is that of spying, investigat¬ 
ing, examining, guarding, and controlling others. Large numbers of 
talented people are removed from productive work. I'here is always the 
hazard that the secret police will run amok and do serious and perhaps 
unintended harm to the productive and administrative machinery of the 
state. The atmosphere of universal suspicion wdiich terror breeds is not 
ordinarily conducive to creative thinking and displays of individual initia¬ 
tive. If the weight of terror becomes too great and the penalty of any 
administrative failure or mistake is MVD detention, it becomes difficult to 
persuade })eoplc to take responsibility. Even those driven by fear of the 
secret police to work as they have never worked before begin to crack under 
the strain. It is no easy task to apply terror and at the same time to hold 
it in leash. 

Perhaps the most subtle danger in a police regime of the Soviet type 
is its imjxict on the (juality of political decisions at the very Iiighest level. 
The MVD is one of the main pillars that sustains the regime. It is also 
a primary source of intelligence regarding both domestic and international 
developments. Since the MVD apparatus lives and grows on emergency 
and danger, its justification hinges upon the maintenance of a state of siege. 
(Consequently, the intelligence that filters through the MVD to the top 
political leadership is apt almost unconsciously to emphasize the storms 
that are brewing, the plots against the regime, and sinister threats at home 
and abroad. The risk which tlie Party leadership faces is that it too will 
become the unconscious victim of the Frankenstein's monster which it has 
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created. The ultimate hazard of terror as a sysieiii of power is that it ends 
by terrorizing the master as well as the slave. 

[Editor's note: On July 10, sojiie few months after the death of 

Stalin on March 5, 1^)53, it was officially announced, that Beria had been 
dismissed as head of the A'lVD and urns being held for trial. On Deceynber 
16, the Soviet State Prosecutor issued a statement that Beria (and accom¬ 
plices) had confessed, during the course of investigation to 'Jiaxnng com¬ 
mitted a number of State crimes,** Among the crimes charged were that 
Beria had been "'an agent of foreign capital, directed toieard the subversion 
of the Soviet state** with links to foreign Intelligence services '*as far back 
as the civil war**; had strive?! 'do place the Alinistry of Internal Affairs aboxje 
the party and Goxjerrnnent, to seize power and to liquidate the Soviet xvor- 
ker-peasant regime xcith a view to restoring capitalism and securing the re- 
x>ival of the bourgeoisie." It was also charged that Boia had attempted, "to 
subvert the collective-farm system and to create food difficulties in our 
countyy** and "to sow hatred and discord betxoee?! the peoples of the 
U.S.S.R.** 

On December 23, it xvas briefly aiuiounced that the accused had been 
tried (behind closed doors) before a tribunal headed by Marshal Ivan S. 
Konev, that all had been found guilty, and shot,] 


STALIN AND THE CULT OF THE INDIVIDUAL 

Nikita S. Khrushchev* 

This denunciation of Stalin and of "the cult of the individual** was 
delivered on February 24-2‘?, 1956, befcjre a closed, session of the XXth 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soxjiet Union and first published 
in the United States, after release by the United States Department of State 
on June 4, 1956, Its authenticity has never been officially acknowledged. 
However, it has been widely credited in the Communist press of the world. 
Eugene Dennis, General Secretary of the National Committee of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the United States, for mstance, wrote in the Daily Worker 
on June IS, 1956, "The Khrushchev report on Stalin tells a tragic story,** 
In Russia itself, a long "Resolution of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Unio?i,** published, in Pravda on July 2, 
1956, read, in part: "For more than three years nenv our Party has been 

•First Secretary of tiu; CaiTiitntinisi Party of the Soviet Union anti Chairman of tlie 
Council of Ministers of tlie U.S.S.R. Tiie text of this speech is rej)rinle(i with pcTniissit)n 
in abridged form from iJie versicjii published in 77/r New Lradrr cm July lb, 1950, and 
in its pamphlet tilled “T he (aimes of the Stalin Era,” with the footnote annotations by 
Boris 1. Nicolacvsky, author of Letter of an Old Bolshevik and co-author of Forced Labor 
in Soviet Russia. 
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zoaging a consistent struggle against the cult of the person of /. F. Stalin, 
persistently overeo/ning its harmful cotisequetK es. Naturally this questiozi 
occupied an intporiafit place in the work of the XXth Co)igress of the 
Cl^SL/ and in its decisions" The next day, Pi;iv(!a commented editorially, 
"As is xvell known, at the XXth Congress of the Comnnuiist Party of the 
Soviet Union the question of the cult of the individual and its consequences 
was examined in detail." 

It may be said, finally, that dining a visit made to the U.S.S.R. by this 
editor in June 1957, every one with whom he raised the question seemed 
aware of the document and its general contents. 

CoiTiradesI In tlic rcj)on of the Central Committee of the party at the 
2()th Congiess, in a niinihcr of speeches by delegates to the Congress, as 
also formerly during tlie plenary CC/CPSII [Central Committee of the 
Communist Party ol the Soviet Union] sessions, quite a lot lias been said 
about the cult ol the individual and about its Iiarmful consequences. 

Aftei Stalin's death the Central Committee ol the party began to im¬ 
plement a policy of explaining concisely anti consistently that it is im¬ 
permissible and foreign to the spirit of Mai xism-Leninism to elevate c^ne 
person, to transform him into a superman possessing supernatural char¬ 
acteristics, akin to those of a god. Such a man siqiposedly knows everything, 
sees everything, thinks for everyone, can do anything, is infallible in his 
behavior. Such a belief about a man, and specifically about Stalin, was 
cultivated among us for many years. 

'Fhe objective of the present report is not a thorough evaluation of 
Stalin's life and activity. Concerning Stalin’s merits, an entirely sufficient 
number of books, pamphlets and studies had already been written in his 
lifetime. The role of Stalin in the pieparation and execution of the 
Socialist Revolution, in the Civil War, and in the fight for the construction 
of socialism in our country, is universally known. Everyone knows this well. 

At present, we arc concerned with a question which has immense im¬ 
portance for the parly now and for the future—with how the cult of the 
person of Stalin lias been gradually growing, tlic cult which became at a 
certain specific stage the source of a whole series of exceetlingly serious and 
grave perversions of party principles, of party democracy, of revolutionary 
legality. 

Because of tlic fact that not all as yet realize fully the practical conse¬ 
quences resulting from the cult of the individual, the gieat harm caused by 
the violation of the principle of collective direction of the party and because 
of the accumulation of immense and limitless power in the hands of one 
person, the Central Committee of the party considers it absolutely neces¬ 
sary to make the material pertaining to this matter available to the 2()th 
Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 

Allow me first of all to remind you how severely the classics of 
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Marxism-Leninism denounced every manifestation of the cult of the in¬ 
dividual. Jn a letter to the (Terman political worker, Wilhelm Hloss, Marx 
stated: “From my antipathy to any cult of the individual, J never made 
public during the existence of the International the numerous addresses 
from various countries which recogni/ed my merits and which annoyed 
me. 1 did not even reply to them, except sometimes to rebuke their authors. 
Engels and 1 first joined the secret society of Communists on the condition 
that everything making for superstitious worship of authority would be 
deleted from its statute. . . 

The great modesty of the genius of the Revolution, Vladimir Ilyich 
Lenin, is known. Lenin had alw'ays stressed the role of the people as the 
creator of history, the directing and organizational role of the party as a 
living and creative organism, and also the role of the Central Committee. 

Marxism does not negate the role of the leaders of the working class 
in directing the revolutionary liberation movement. While ascribing great 
importance to the role of the leaders and organizers of the masses, Lenin at 
the same time mercilessly stiginati/ed every manifestation of the cult of the 
individual, inexorably combated the foreign-to-Marxism views about a 
“hero” and a “crowd,” and countered all ellorts to oppose a “hero” to the 
masses and to the people. . . . 

During Lenin’s life the Central Committee of the party was a real 
expression of collective leadership of tlie party and of the nation. Being 
a militant Marxist-revolutionist, always unyielding in matters of principle, 
Lenin never imposed by force his views upon his co-workers. He tried to 
convince; he patiently explained his opinions to others. Lenin always 
diligently observed that the norms of party life were realized, that the party 
statute was enforced, that the party congresses and the plenary sessions of 
the Central Committee took place at the proj>cr intervals. 

In addition to the great accomplishments ol V. I. Lenin for the victory 
of the wx3rking class and of the working peasants, for the victory of our 
party and for the application of the ideas of scientific Communism to life, 
his acute mind expressed itself also in this—that he detected in Stalin in 
time those negative characteristics which resulted later in grave conse¬ 
quences. Fearing the future fate of the party and of the Soviet nation, V. I. 
Lenin made a completely correct characterization of Stalin, pointing out 
that it was necessary to consider the question of transferring Stalin from 
the position of the Secretary General because of the fact that Stalin is 
excessively rude, that he docs not have a proper attitude toward his com¬ 
rades, that he is capricious and abuses his power. 

In December 1922, in a letter to the Party (k>ngress,i Vladimir Ilyich 
wrote: “After taking over the position of Secretary General, Comrade 
Stalin accumulated in his hands immeasurable power and I am not certain 

^ The full text of this document is commonly known as “Lenin’s Testament,’’ although 
Lenin himself did not use that term. [It appears in C^haptcr 9 of this book.] [All footnoles 
are by Boris I. Nicolaevsky.] 
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whcilicr he will be always able to use this power with the required care/' 

d'his letter—a political document of tremendous importance, known in 
the party history as Lenin’s “testament”—was distributed among the 
delegates to the 20lh Party Congress. You have read it and will un¬ 
doubtedly read it again more than once. You might reflect on Lenin's 
plain words, in which expression is given to Vladimir Ilyich’s anxiety con¬ 
cerning the party, the people, the state, anti the future direction of party 
policy. . . . 

This tlocTiment of Lenin's was made known to the delegates at the 
13th Party Congress, who tliscussed the question of transferring Stalin from 
the position of Secretary General. The delegates declared themselves in 
favor of retaining Stalin in this post, hoping that he would heed the critical 
remarks of Vlatlimir Ilyich and would be able to overcome the defects which 
caused Lenin serious anxiety. 

Omirades! 'Idle Party Congress should become acquainted with two 
new documents, whidi confirm Stalin’s character as already outlined by 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin in his “testament.” Idiese documents are a letter 
from Nadc/Iula Konstantinovna Krupskaya to [Leo B.] Kamenev, who was 
at that time heatl ol the Political Bureau, and a personal letter from 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin to Stalin. 

1 will now read these documents: 

Li-.v Borisovich! - 

Because of a short letter which 1 had written in words dictated to me by 
Vladimir llyidi by permission of the doctors, Stalin allowed himself yesterday an 
unusually rude outburst directed at me d'his is not my first diiy in the party. 
During all these .^0 years 1 have never heard from any comrade one word of rude¬ 
ness. T he business of the party and of Ilyicli are not less dear to me than to Stalin. 
I need at present the maximum of self-control. What one can and w'hat one cannot 
discuss with Ilyich 1 know better than any doctor, because I know what makes 
him nervous and what does not, in any case I know better than Stalin. I am turn¬ 
ing to you and to Cirigory [k. ZinovievJ as much closer comrades of V. 1. and I 
beg you to ])roiect me from rude interference with my private life and from vile 
invectives and threats. 1 have no doubt as to what will be the unanimous decision 
of the Lontrcjl C’.ommission, with which Stalin sees fit to threaten me; however, 
I have neither the strength nor the time to waste on this foolish quarrel. And I 
am a living person and iriy nerves arc strained to the utmost. 

N. Krupskaya 

Naclc/hcla Konstantinovna wrote this letter on December 23, 1922. 
After two and a half months, in March 1923, Vladimir Ilyich Lenin sent 
Stalin the following letter;^'* 

“This lettc'r has first come to light now. It has never before been mentioned in the 
literature of tliis field. It sheds considerable light on Stalin’s real relations with Lenin 
in the last months of the laitcTs life. It shows that Stalin started baiting Krupskaya, 
Lenin’s wile, immediately after Lenin suffered his second stroke (December 16, 1922) and 
systematically continued doing so right up to Lenin’s death. . . . 

“ The existence of this letter was known from Trotsky’s memoirs, but the full text 
has never previously been available. . . . 
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To Comrade Stalin: 

Copif:s for: Kamenev and Zinoviev. 

Dear Comrade Stalin! 

You permitted yourself a rude summons of my wife to the iele])hone and a 
rude reprimand of her. Despite the fact that she tokl you that she agreed to forget 
what was said, nevertheless Zinoviev and Kamenev heard about it from her. I have 
no intention to forget so easily that which is being done against me, and 1 need 
not stress here that I consider as directed against me that which is being done 
against my wife. 1 ask you, therefore, that you weigh carefully whetlier you are 
agreeable to retracting your words and apologizing or whether you ]>relcr the 
severance of relations between us. 

Sincerely: Lenin 

March 5, 1923 

(Commotion in the hall.) 

Comrades! 1 will not comment on these documents. They speak 
eloquently for themselves. Since Stalin could behave in this manner during 
Lenin’s life, could thus behave toward Nade/lula Konstantinovna KrujTskaya 
—whom the party knenvs Avell and values highly as a loyal friend of Lenin 
and as an active fighter for the cause of the party since its creation—we can 
easily imagine how' Stalin treated other people, d'hese negative charac¬ 
teristics of his developed steadily and during the last years aetjuired an 
absolutely insufferable character. 

As later events have proven, Lenin’s anxiety w\as justified: In the first 
period after Lenin’s death, Stalin still paid aitctuion to his advice, but 
later he began to disregard the serious admonitions of Vladimir Ilyich. 

When we analyze the practice of Stalin in rc‘gard to the direction of the 
party and of the country, when we pause to consider everything which 
Stalin perpetrated, w-e must be convinccxl that Lenin’s fears were justified. 
I'he negative characteristics of Stalin, which, in Lenin’s time, were only 
incipient, transformed themselves during the last years into a grave abuse 
of power by Stalin, which caused untold harm to our party. 

We have to consider seriously and analyze correctly this matter in order 
that w^e may preclude any possibility of a repetition in any form wdiatever of 
wdiat took place during the life of Stalin, who absolutely did not tolerate 
collegiality in leadership and in work, and wdio practiced brutal violence, 
not only toward everything wdiich opposed him, but also toward that which 
seemed, to his capricious and despotic character, contrary to his concepts. 

Stalin acted not through persuasion, explanation and patient coopera¬ 
tion with people, but by imposing his concepts and demanding absolute 
submission to his opinion. Whoevci opposed this concept or tried to prove 
his view^point and the correctness of his position was doomed to removal 
Irc^rn the leading collective and to subsccjucnt moral and physical an¬ 
nihilation. This w^as especially Due during the period following the 17th 
Party Congress, when many prominent party leaders and rank-and-file 
party workers, honest and dedicated to the cause of Communism, fell victim 
to Stalin’s despotism. 
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We must affirm that the party had fought a serious fight against the 
Trotskyites, rightists and bourgeois nationalists, and that it disarmed 
ideologically all the enemies of Leninism. This ideological light was carried 
on successfully, as a result of which the party became strengthened and 
tempered. Here Stalin played a positive role. 

The party led a great political-ideological struggle against those in 
its own ranks wdio proposed anti-Leninist theses, who represented a political 
line hostile to the party and to the cause of socialism. J'his was a stubborn 
and a difficult fight but a necessary one, because the political line of both 
the Trotskyite-Zinovievite bloc and of the Bukhariiiites led actually toward 
the restoration of capitalism and capitulation to the world bourgeoisie. 
Let us consider for a moment what would have happened if in 1928-1929 
the political line of right deviation had prevailed among us, or orientation 
toward “cotton-dress industrialization/' or toward the kulak, etc. We would 
not now have a j)owerful heavy industry, we would not have the kolkhozes, 
we would find ourselves disarmed and weak in a capitalist encirclement. 

It was for this reason that the party led an inexorable ideological fight 
and explained to all party members and to the non-party masses the harm 
and the danger of the anti-Leninist proposals of the Trotskyite opposition 
and the rightist opportunists. And this great work of explaining the party 
line bore fruit; both the Trotskyites and the rightist opportunists were 
politically isolated; the overwhelming party majority supported the Leninist 
line anti the party was able to awaken and organize the working masses to 
apply the Leninist party line and to build socialism. 

Worth noting is the fact that, even during the progress of the furious 
ideological fight against the Trotskyites, the Zinovievites, the Bukharinites 
and others, extreme repressive measures were nc;t used against them. The 
fight was on ideological grounds. But some years later, when socialism in 
our country was fundamentally constructed, when the exploiting classes 
were generally liquidated, when the Soviet social structure had radically 
changed, when the social basis for political movements and groups hostile 
to the party had violently contracted, when the ideological opponents of 
the party were long since defeated politically—then the repression directed 
against them began. 

It was precisely during this period (1935-1937-1938) that the practice of 
mass repression through the Government apparatus was born, first against 
the enemies of Leninism—Trotskyites, Zinovievites, Bukharinites, long since 
politically defeated by the party—and subsequently also against many 
honest Communists, against those party cadres who had borne the heavy 
load of the Civil War and the first and most difficult years of industrializa¬ 
tion and collectivization, who actively fought against the Trotskyites and 
the rightists for the Leninist party line. 

Stalin originated the concept “enemy of the people.** This term auto¬ 
matically rendered it unnecessary that the ideological errors of a man or 
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men engaged in a controversy be proven; this term made possible the usage 
of the most cruel repression, violating all norms of revolutionary legality, 
against anyone who in any way disagreed with Stalin, against those who 
were only suspected of hostile intent, against those who had bad rcj)utations. 
This concept ‘‘enemy of the people’* actually eliminated tlic possibility of 
any kind of ideological fight or the making of one’s views known on this 
or that issue, even those of a practical character. In the main, and in 
actuality, the only proof of guilt used, against all norms of current legal 
science, was the “confession” of the accused himself; and, as subsequent 
probing proved, “confessions” were acquired through physical pressures 
against tlie accused. This led to glaring violations of revolutionary legality 
and to the fact that many entirely innocent persons, who in the past had 
defended the party line, became victims. 

We must assert that, in regard to those persons who in their time had 
opposed the party line, there were often no sufficiently serious reasons lor 
their physical annihilation. The formula “enemy of the people” w^as 
specifically introduced for the purpose of physically annihilating such 
individuals. 

It is a fact that many persons who were later annihilated as enemies of 
the party and people had worked with Lenin during his life. Some of these 
persons had made errors during Lenin’s life, but, despite this, Lenin 
benefited by their wwk; he corrected them and he did everything possible 
to retain them in the ranks of the party; he induced them to follow him. 

In this connection the delegates to the Party C^ongress should famil¬ 
iarize themselves with an unpublished note by V. I. Lenin directed to the 
Central Committee’s Political Bureau in October 1920. Outlining the duties 
of the Control Commission, Lenin wrote that the commission should be 
transformed into a real “organ of party and proletarian conscience.” 

As a special duty of the Control Commission there is recommended a deep, 
individualized relationship with, and sometimes even a type of therapy for, the 
representatives of the so-called opposition—those who have experienced a psy¬ 
chological crisis because of failure in their Soviet or party career. An effort should 
be made to quiet them, to explain the matter to them in a way used among 
comrades, to find for them (avoiding the method of issuing orders) a task lor which 
they are psychologically fitted. Advice and rules relating to this matter arc to be 
formulated by the Central Committee's Organizational Bureau, etc. . . . 

An entirely different relationship with people characterized Stalin. 
Lenin’s traits—patient work with people, stubborn and painstaking educa¬ 
tion of them, the ability to induce people to follow him without using 
compulsion, but rather through the ideological influence on them of the 
whole collective—were entirely foreign to Stalin. He discarded the 
Leninist method of convincing and educating, he abandoned the method 
of ideological struggle for that of administrative violence, mass repressions 
and terror. He acted on an increasingly larger scale and more stubbornly 
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through punitive organs, at the same time often violating all existing norms 
of morality and of Soviet laws. 

Arbitrary behavior by one person encouraged and permitted arbitrari¬ 
ness in others. Mass arrests and deportations of many thousands of people, 
execution without trial and without normal investigation created conditions 
of insecurity, fear and even desperation. 

This, of course, did not contribute toward unity of the party ranks and 
of all strata of working people, but, on the contrary, brought about 
annihilation and the expulsion from the party of workers who were loyal 
but inconvenient to Stalin. 

Our party fought for the implementation of Lenin's plans for the 
construction of socialism. This was an ideological fight. Had Leninist 
principles been observed during the course of this fight, had the party's 
devotion to principles been skillfully combined with a keen and solicitous 
concern for people, had they not been repelled and wasted but rather 
drawn to our side, we certainly would not have had such a brutal violation 
of revolutionary legality and many thousands of people would not have 
fallen victim to the method of terror. Extraordinary methods would then 
have been resorted to only against those people who had in fact com¬ 
mitted criminal acts against the Soviet system. 

Let us recall some historical facts. 

In the days before the October Revolution, two members of the 
Central (Committee of the bolshevik party—Kamenev and Zinoviev— 
declared themselves against Lenin’s plan for an armed uprising.^ In addi- 
tif)n, on October 18 they published in the Menshevik newspaper, Novaya 
Z/nz7i, a statement declaring that the Bolsheviks were making preparations 
for an uprising and that they considered it adventuristic. Kamenev and 
Zinoviev thus disclosed to the enemy the decision of the Central Com¬ 
mittee to stage the uprising, and that the uprising had been organized to 
take place wathin the very near future. 

I’his was treason against the party and against the Revolution. In this 
connection, V. I. Lenin wrote: “Kamenev and Zinoviev revealed the deci¬ 
sion of the Central Committee of their party on the armed uprising to 
Rodzyanko^* and Kerensky® . . He put before the CJentral Committee the 
question of Zinoviev's and Kamenev’s expulsion from the party. 

However, after the Great Socialist October Revolution, as is known, 

*Circgory E. Zinoviev (1883-1036) and Leo B. Kamenev (1883-1036), who in 1017 were 
memlwrs of the Party Ontral Committee, voted at this October 10, 1017 meeting against 
Lenin's proposal to organi/e an insurrection. . . . 

‘‘Mikhail V. Rod/)anko (l8r>9-191;J4), President of the Third and Fourth Dumas, and 
a leader in the democratic Fehriiary Revolution. He played a prominent role in its first 
days, hut later vanished conij)letely from the political scene. Lenin and other Bolsheviks 
concocted a (oinpletely false story that he had inspired l)ehind-the scenes reactionarv 
forces vvhicii infhic'nced the policies of the Proxisional Cio\ernnient in 1017. 

“Alexander F. Kerensky (horn 1881) was President of the Provisional Ciovernment 
from July to October 1917. 
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Zinoviev and Kamenev were given leading positions, l^enin put them in 
positions in which they carried out most responsible party tasks and 
participated actively in the work of the leading party and Soviet organs. 
It is known that Zinoviev and Kamenev committed a number of other 
serious errors during Lenin’s life. In his ’’testament” Lenin warned that 
“Zinoviev’s and Kamenev’s October episode was of course not an accident.” 
But Lenin did not pose the question of their arrest and certainly not their 
shooting. 

Or, let us take the example of the Trotskyites. At present, after a 
sufficiently long historical period, we can speak about tlie fight with the 
Trotskyites with complete calm and can analyze this matter with sufficient 
objectivity. After all, aiound Trotsky were peojde whose origin cannot by 
any means be traced to bourgeois society. Part of them l)elonged to the 
party intelligentsia and a certain part were leciuited from among the 
workers. We can name many imlividuals who, in their time, joined the 
Trotskyites; however, these same imlividuals took an active part in the 
workers’ movement before the Revolution, during the Socialist October 
Revolution itself, and also in the consolidation of the victory of this greatest 
of revolutions. Many of them broke with Trotskyism and returned to 
Leninist positions. Was it necessary to annihilate such people? We are 
deeply convinced that, had Lenin lived, such an extreme method would 
not have been used against any of them. 

Such are only a few historical facts. But can it be said that Lenin 
did not decide to use even the most severe means against enemies of the 
Revolution when this was actually necessary? No; no one can say this. 
Vladimir Ilyich demanded uncompromising dealings with the enemies of 
the Revolution and of the working class and when necessary resorted 
ruthlessly to such methods. You will recall only V. 1. Lenin’s fight with 
the Socialist Revolutionary organizers of the anti-Soviet uprising, with 
the counterrevolutionary kulaks in 1918 and wdth others, wdien Lenin with¬ 
out hesitation used the most extreme metliotls against the enemies. Lenin 
used such methods, however, only against actual class enemies and not 
against those who blunder, wdio err, and whom it was possible to lead 
through ideological influence and even retain in the leadership. Lenin 
used severe methods only in the most necessary cases, when the ex¬ 
ploiting classes were still in existence and were vigorously opposing the 
Revolution, when the struggle for survival was decidedly assuming the 
sharpest forms, even including a civil war. 

Stalin, on the other hand, used extreme methods and mass repressions 
at a time when the Revolution was aliea<ly victorious, wdien the Soviet state 
w^as strengthened, when tlie exploiting classes were aheady liquidated and 
socialist relations were ro(Ued solidly in all pliascs of national economy, 
when our party was politically consolidated and had strengthened itself 
both numerically and ideologically. 
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It is dear that here Stalin sliowctl in a whole series of cases his intoler¬ 
ance, his brutality and his abuse of power. Instead of proving his polilical 
correctness and iiiobili/ing tlie masses, he often chose the path of repression 
and physical annihilation, not only against acliial enemies, but also against 
individuals who had not committed any crimes against the party and the 
Soviet Government. Here we see no wisdom but only a demonstration of 
the brutal force which had once so alanned V. 1. Lenin. 

Lately, especially after the unmasking of the Beria gang, the Central 
Committee looked into a series of matters fabricated by this gang.*^ This 
revealed a very ugly picture of brutal willfulness connected with the in¬ 
correct behavior of Stalin. As facts j^rove, Stalin, using his unlimited power, 
allow'cd himself many abuses, acting in the name of the Central Commit¬ 
tee, not asking for the opiniem of the 0)mmiticc members nor even of the 
members of tlie Ckaitral Committee’s Political Bureau; often he did not 
inform them about his personal decisions concerning very important party 
and government matters. 

Ca)nsidcTing the question of the cult of an individual, we must first 
of all show everyone what harm this caused to the interests of our party. 
Vladimir Ilyich Lenin had always stressed the party’s role and significance 
in the direction of the socialist government ol workers and peasants; he 
saw in this the chief precondition for a successful building of socialism in 
our country. Pointing to the great responsibility of the Bolshevik party, 
as ruling party of the Soviet state, Lenin called for the most meticulous 
observance of all norms of party life; he called for the realization of the 
jninciples of collegiality in the direction of the party and the state. 

Ca)llegiality of leadership flows from the very nature of our jiarty, a 
party built on the principles of democratic centralism. “This means,” said 
Lenin, “that all party matters arc accomplished by all party members— 
directly or through representatives—who, without any exceptions, are sub¬ 
ject to the same rules; in addition, all administrative members, all direct¬ 
ing collegia, all holders of party positions are elective, they must account 
for their activities and are recallable.” 

It is known that Lenin himself offered an example of the most careful 
observance of these principles. I'hcre w^as no matter so important that 
Lenin himself decided it without asking for advice and approval of the 
majority of the C^entral Committee members or of the members of the 
Central Committee’s Political Bureau. In the most difficult period for our 

’This statement by Khrushchev is not quite true: Investigation of Stalin’s terrorist 
acts in the last jjciiocl of his life was initiated by Beria. On April 4, 1953, Beiia an¬ 
nounced the release of all thos(* arr<*slcd in the so-called “doctors' plot” and the commit¬ 
ment for trial of those who fal)ricaled it, led by Deputy Ministei of State Security Rvuinin, 
who was accused of torturiug the prisoners (the first time such an accusation had been 
made openly against functionaries of the M(iB). Khrushchev, who now' depicts himself 
as having well-nigh initiated the probe of Stalin’s torture chambers, actually tried to 
block it in the first months after Stalin’s death. 
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party and our country, Lenin considered it necessary regularly to convoke 
congresses, party conferences and plenary sessions of the (Central Commit¬ 
tee at which all the most important questions were discussed and where 
resolutions, carefully worked out by the collective of leaders, were approved. 

We can recall, for an example, the year 1918 when the country was 
threatened by the attack of the imperialistic interventionists. In this situa¬ 
tion the 7th Party Congress w^as convened in order to discuss a vitally im¬ 
portant matter wdiich could not be postponed—the matter of peace. In 
1919, while the civil war was raging, the 8th Party Congress convened 
which ado[>t.ed a new' party program, decided such important matters as 
the relationship wdth the peasant masses, the organization of the Red 
Army, the leading role of the party in the work of the soviets, the correc¬ 
tion of the social composition of the j)art), and other matters. In 1920 the 
9th Party Ca)ngress was convened wdiich laid down guiding principles per¬ 
taining to the ])arty’s work in the sphere ol economic construction. In 1921 
the lOth Party Congress accepted Lenin’s New Economic Policy and the 
historical resolution called “About Party Unity.” 

During Lenin’s life, party congresses were convened regularly; alw^ays, 
wdien a radical turn in the development of the party and the country took 
place, Lenin considered it absolutely necessary that the j)arty discuss at 
length all the basic matters pertaining to internal and foreign jx)licy and 
to questions bearing on the development of party and government. 

It is very characteristic that Lenin addressed to the Party Congress as 
the highest party organ his last articles, letters and remarks.^ During the 
period between congresses, the Central Committee of the party, acting as 
the most authoritative leading collective, meticulously observed the j)rin- 
ciples oi the party and carried out its policy. So it was during Lenin’s Hie. 
Were our party's holy Leninist principles observed after the death of 
Vladimir Ilyich? 

Whereas, during the first few years after Lenin’s death, party congresses 
and Central Committee plenums took place more or less regularly, later, 
when Stalin began increasingly to abuse his power, these principles were 
brutally violated. This was especially evident during the last 15 years of his 
life. Was it a normal situation when over 13 years elapsed between the 
18th and 19th Party Congresses, years during which our party and our 
country had experienced so many important events? "I'hese events de¬ 
manded categorically that the party should have passed resolutions per¬ 
taining to the country’s defense during the Patriotic War [World War II] 
and to peacetime construction after the war. Even after the end of the 
war a Congress was not convened for over seven years. Central Committee 

**11 was, of course, very characteristic of Lenin that he addressed his last articles, 
letters and notes to the Congress; but it is even more characteristic of the methods em¬ 
ployed by the C^ommunist dictatorship that these documents arc still unpublished today 
under Khrushchev. 
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plenums were hardly ever called. It should be sufficient to mention that 
during all the years of the Patriotic War not a single C^entral Committee 
plenum took place. It is true that there was an attempt to call a Ckmtral 
Clommittee plenum in October 1911, when C'entral Committee members 
from the whole country were called to Moscow. They waited two days for 
the oj^ening of the plenum, but in vain. Stalin did not even want to meet 
and talk to the Central Committee members. This fact shows how de- 
moralized Stalin was in tlie first months of the war and how haughtily 
and disdainfully he treated the Central Committee members. 

In [)ractice, Stalin ignored the norms of party life and trampled on 
the Leninist principle of collective j)arly leadership. Stalin’s willfulness 
the party and its C^entral Committee became fully evident after the 
17th Party Cajiigress which took place in 1931. 

Having at its disposal numerous data showing brutal willfulness to¬ 
ward party cadres, the Central Committee has cieated a party commission 
under tlie (ontrol of the (Central (Committee Presidium; it was cliarged 
with investigating what made possible the mass repressions against the 
majoiity of the Central Committee members and candidates elected at the 
17th Congress of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 

1 he commission has become acejuainted with a large quantity of ma¬ 
terials in the NKVD archives and with other documents and has established 
many facts pertaining to the fabrication of cases against Communists, to 
false accusations, to glaring abuses of socialist legality, which resulted in 
the death of innocent people. It became apparent that many party, Soviet 
and economic activists, who were branded in 1937-1938 as “enemies,” were 
actually never enemies, spices, wreckers, etc., but were always honest Com¬ 
munists; they were c^nly so stigmatized and, often, no longer able to bear 
barbaric tortures, they charged themselves (at the order of the investigative 
judgc\s—falsifiers) with all kinds of grave and unlikely crimes. 

T he commission has presented to the Central Committee Presidium 
lengthy and documented materials pertaining to mass repressions against 
the delegates to the 17th Party Congress and against members of the Cen¬ 
tral C^ommittee elected at that Congress. Idicse materials have been studied 
by the Presidium of the Central Committee. 

It was determined (hat of the 139 members and candidates of the 
party’s C.'entral Committee who were elected at the 17th Congress, 98 per¬ 
sons, i.c,y 70 per cent, were arrested and shot (mostly in 1937-1938). (In¬ 
dignation in the hall.) What was the composition of the delegates to the 
17th Cxjngress? It is known that 80 per cent of the voting participants of 
the 17th C>>ngrc:ss joined the party during the years of conspiracy before 
the Revolution and during the civil war; this means before 1921. By social 
origin the basic mass of the delegates to the Congress w^ere workers (60 
per cent of the voting members). 

For this reason, it was inconceivable that a congress so composed 
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would have elected a Central Committee a majority of whom would prove 
to be enemies of the j^arty. The only reason why 70 per cent of Central 
Committee members and candidates elected at the 17th Ca^ngress were 
branded as enemies of the party and of the people was because honest 
Communists were slandered, accusations against them were fabricated, and 
revolutionary legality was gravely undermined. 

The same fate met not only the Central Committee members but also 
the majority of the delegates to the 17th Party Congress. Of 1,966 dele¬ 
gates with either voting or advisory rights, 1,108 persons were arrested on 
charges of anti-revolutionary crimes, /.c., decidedly more than a majority. 
This very fact shows how absurd, wild and contrary to common sense were 
the charges of counterrevolutionary crimes made out, as we now^ see, against 
a majority of participants at the 17th Party Congress. (Indignation in the 
hall.) 

We should recall that the 17th Party Congress is historically known 
as the (Congress of Victors. Delegates to the (k)ngrcss were active partici¬ 
pants in the building ol our socialist state; many of them sullercd and 
fought for party interests during the pre-Revolutionary years in the con¬ 
spiracy and at the civil-war Ironts: they fought their enemies valiantly and 
often nervelessly looked into the face ol death. 

How, then, can we believe that such people could prove to be “tw^o- 
faced” and had joined the camps of the enemies of socialism during the 
era after the political licpiidarion of Zinovievites, Trotskyites and rightists 
and after the great accomplishments of socialist construction? 1 his was 
the result of the abuse of power by Stalin, who began to use mass terror 
against the party cadres. 

What is the reason that mass repressions against activists increased 
more and more after the 17th Party Ck>ngress? it was because at that time 
Stalin had so elevated himself above the party and above the nation that 
he ceased to consider either the Central Committee or the parly. 

While he still reckoned with the opinion of the collective before the 
17th Congress, after the complete political liquidation of the Trotskyites, 
Zinovievites and Bukharinites, when as a result C3f that fight and socialist 
victories the party achieved unity, Stalin ceased to an ever greater degree 
to cfjnsider the members of the party’s Central Committee and even the 
members of the Political Bureau. Stalin thought that now" he could decide 
all things alone and all he needed were statisticians; he treated all others in 
such a w"ay that they could only listen to and praise him. 

After the criminal murder of Sergei M. Kirov, mass repressions and 
brutal acts of violation of socialist legality began. On the evening of De¬ 
cember 1, 1931 on Stalin’s initiative (without the approval of the Political 
Bureau—w'hich w"as passed two days later, casually), the Secretary of the 
Presidium of the Central Executive Committee, Yenukidze, signed the fol¬ 
lowing directive: 
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1. Investigative agencies are directed to speed up the cases of those accused 
of the }:)reparation or execution of acts of terror. 

2. Judicial organs are directed not to hold up the execution of death sentences 
pertaining to crimes of this category in order to consider the possibility of pardon, 
because the Presidium of the Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R. does 
not consider as possible the receiving of petitions of this sort. 

3. The organs of the Commissariat of Internal Affairs are directed to execute 
the death sentences against criminals of the above-mentioned category immediately 
after the j)assage of sentences. 

This directive became the basis for mass acts of abuse against socialist 
legality. During many of the fabricated court cases, the accused were 
charged with "the preparation" of terroristic acts; this deprived them of 
any possibility that their cases niighi be ic-cxaTnined, even when they stated 
before the court that their "confessions" were secured by force, and when, 
in a convincing manner, they disproved the accusations against them. 

It must be asserted that to this day the circumstances surrounding 
Kirov's murder hide many things which are incx])iicable and mysterious 
and demand a most careful examination. There are reasons for the sus¬ 
picion that the killer of Kirov, Nikolayev, was assisted by someone from 
among the people whose duty it was to protect the person of Kirov. 

A month and a half before the killing, Nikolayev was arrested on the 
grounds of suspicious behavior but he was released and not even searched. 
It is an unusually suspicious circumstance that when the Chekist assigned 
to protect Kirov was being brought for an interrogation, on December 2, 
1934, he was killed in a car "accident" in which no otlier occupants of the 
car were harmed.^ After the murder of Kirov, top functionaries of the 
Leningrad NKVD were given very light sentences, but in 1937 they were 
shot. We can assume that they were shot in order to cover the traces of 
the organi/ers of Kirov’s killing. (Movement in the hall.) 

Mass repressions grew tremendously from the end of 1936 after a tele¬ 
gram from Stalin and [Andrei] Zhdanov, dated from Sochi on September 
25, 1936, was addressed to Kaganovich, Molotov and other members of the 
Political Bureau. The content of the telegram was as follows: 

We deem it absolutely necessary and urgent that Comrade Ve/hov be nomi¬ 
nated to the post of People’s Commissar for Internal Affairs. Yagoda has definitely 
proved himself to be incapable of unmasking the I rotskyite-Zinovicviie bloc. The 
OCiPU is four years behind in this matter. This is noted by ail party workers and 
by the majority of the rejueseiitatives of the NKVD.it> 

® Kirov did not permit a secret-police guard to be maintained around him, but he 
had in his office in Leningrad’s Srnolny Institute an elderly man named Borisov who 
acted more or less as his orderly. I’his Borisov would ha\e been a most inconvenient 
eye-witness for the organi/ers of the murder. On Decemher 2. he was called to the 
Leningrad NK\ O to receive orders; on the way. he was killed in an auto crash in which 
no one els<‘ v\as injured. 1 liis invsterioiis episode was noted in a number of accounts 
of the Kiiov niuider; Khruslu lie\ s leport prosiile.s luitlu r crmlinnation. 

‘“ Ibis telegram is an exceptionally important document, showing that Stalin felt 
that mass repressions within the Communist party were four years overdue—that is, they 
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Strictly speaking, we should stress that Stalin did not meet with and, 
therefore, could not know the opinion of party workers. 

This Stalinist formulation that the “NKVD is four years behind" in 
applying mass repression and that there is a necessity for "catching up" 
with (he neglected work directly pushed the NKVD workers on the path 
of mass arrests and executions. 

We should state that this formulation was also forced on the February- 
March plenary session of the Central Committee of the All-Union Com¬ 
munist Party (Bolsheviks) in 19^7. The plenary resolution approved it on 
the basis of Yezhov's report, "Lessons flowing from the harmful activity, 
diversion and espionage of the Japanese-Gcrrnan-Trotskyite agents," stating: 

The plenum of the Central Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bol¬ 
sheviks) considers that all facts revealed during the investigation into the matter 
of an anti-Soviet I rotskyite center and of its followers in the provinces show that 
the People’s Commissariat of Internal Allairs has fallen behind at least four years 
in the attempt to unmask these most inexorable enemies of the people. 

The mass repressions at this time were made under the slogan of a 
fight against the lYotskyites. Did the Trotskyites at this time actually 
constitute such a danger to our party and to the Soviet state? We should 
recall that in 1927, on the eve of the 15th Party Congress, only some "1,000 
votes were cast for the Trotskyite-Zinovievite opposition while there were 
724,000 for the party line. During the 10 years which passed between the 
15th Party Congress and the Fcbruary-March Central Committee plenum, 
Trotskyism W'as completely disarmed; many former Trotskyites had changed 
their former views and worked in the various sectors building socialism. 
It is clear that in the situation of socialist victory there was no basis for 
mass terror in the country. 

Stalin’s report at the February-March Central Committee plenum in 
1937, "Deficiencies of party work and methods for the liquidation of the 
Trotskyites and of other two-facers," ccjiitained an attempt at theoretical 
justification of the mass terror policy under the pretext that as we march 
forw^ard toward socialism class war must allegedly sharpen. Stalin asserted 
that both history and Lenin taught him this. 

Actually Lenin taught that the application of revolutionary violence is 
necessitated by the resistance of the exploiting classes, and this referred to 
the era when the exploiting classes existed and were powerful. . . . 

Stalin deviated from these clear and plain precepts of Lenin. Stalin 
put the party and the NKVD up to the use of mass terror when the ex¬ 
ploiting classes had been liejuidated in our country and when there were 
no serious reasons for the use of extraordinary mass terror. 

shouid have begun in 1932, when .Stalin first demanded execution of meinf>eis of the 
opposition group headed l)> Ryutin, Ciorelov and others hut was defeated both in the 
Politburo and at the Central Conirnitiee plenum which met from .September 2H to Oc¬ 
tober 2, 1932. On Stalin’s demand, Henry ^agotla was removed from the post of People’s 
Commissar for Internal Allaiis and, on September 2G, 1930, replaced by Nikolai J. \’cvhov. 
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This terror was actually directed not at the remnants of the defeated 
exploiting classes but against the honest workers of the party and of the 
Soviet slate; against them were made lying, slanderous and absurd accusa¬ 
tions concerning “two-facedness/' ‘‘espionage,'* “sabotage,” preparation of 
fictitious “plots,” etc. 

At the February-March Central Committee plenum in 1937 many mem¬ 
bers actually questioned the rightness of the established course regarding 
mass repression under the pretext of combating “two-facedness.” . . . 

Using Stalin’s formulation, namely, that the closer we are to socalisni 
the more enemies we will have, and using the resolution of the February- 
March Central Committee plenum passed on the basis of Yezhov’s report, 
die provocateurs who had infiltrated the state-security organs together with 
conscienceless careerists began to protect with the party name the mass 
terror against party catlres, cadres of the Soviet state and the ordinary Soviet 
citizens. It should suffice to say that the number of arrests based on charges 
of counterrevolutionary crimes had grown ten times between 1936 and 1937. 

It is known that brutal willfulness was practiced against leading party 
workers. The party statute, approved at the 17th Party Congress, was based 
on Leninist principles expressed at the lOth Party Congress. It stated that, 
in order to apply an extreme method such as exclusion from the party 
against a Central Committee member, against a (Central Committee candi¬ 
date and against a member of the Party Control Commission, “it is neces¬ 
sary to call a Central Committee plenum and to invite to the plenum all 
Central Committee candidate members and all members of the Party Con¬ 
trol Commission”; only if two-thirds of the members of such a general as¬ 
sembly of responsible party leaders find it necessary, only then can a Cen¬ 
tral Committee member or candidate be expelled. 

The majority of the Central Committee members and candidates 
elected at the 17th Congress and arrested in 1937-1938 were expelled from 
the party illegally through the brutal abuse of the party statute, because 
the question of their expulsion was never studied at the Central Commit¬ 
tee plenum. 

Now, when the cases of some of these so-called “spies” and “saboteurs” 
were examined, it was found that all their cases were fabricated. Confes¬ 
sions of guilt of many arrested and charged with enemy activity were 
gained with the help of cruel and inhuman tortures. 

At the same time, Stalin, as we have been informed by members of the 
Political Bureau of that time, did not show them the statements of many 
accused political activists when they retracted their confessions before the 
military tribunal and asked for an objective examination of their cases. 
There were many such declarations, and Stalin doubtless knew of them. 

The Central Committee considers it absolutely necessary to inform 
the Congress of many such fabricated “cases” against the members of the 
party’s Central Committee elected at the 17th Party Congress. 
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An example of vile provocation, of odious falsification and of criminal 
violation of revolutionary legality is the case of the former candidate for 
the Central Committee Political Bureau, one of the most eminent workers 
of the par!) and of the Seniet Ciovernment, Comrade Eikhe who was a 
party member since 1905. (Commotion in the hall.) 

Comrade Eikhe was arrested on April 29, 1938 on the basis of slander¬ 
ous materials, without the sanction of the Prosecutor of the U.S.S.R., wdiich 
was finally received 15 months after the arrest. 

Investigation of Eikhe’s case was made in a manner which most bru¬ 
tally violated Soviet legality and was accompanied by willfulness and falsi¬ 
fication. 

Eikhe was forced under torture to sign ahead of time a protocol of his 
confession prepared by the investigative judges, in wdiich he and several 
cither eminent party workers wore accused of anti-Soviet activity. 

On October 1, 1939 Eikhe sent his declaration to Stalin in wdiich he 
categoricall) denied his guilt and asked for an examination of his case. In 
the declaration he wrote: “There is no more bitter misery than to sit in 
the jail of a government for which I have always fought.*’ 

A second declaration of Eikhe has been preserved which he sent to 
Stalin on October 27, 1939; in it he cited facts very convincingly and coun¬ 
tered the slanderous accusations made against him, arguing that this pro- 
vocatory accusation w-as on the one hand the work of real I'rotskyites wdiosc 
arrests he had sanctioned as First Secretary of the West Siberian Krai [Ter¬ 
ritory] Party Committee and who conspired in order to take revenge on 
him, and, on the other hand, the result of the base falsification of mate¬ 
rials by the investigative judges. 

Eikhe wrote in his declaration: 

... I am now alluding to the most disgraceful part of my life and to my really 
grave guilt against the party and against you. This is my confession of counter¬ 
revolutionary attivity. . . . 1 he tase is as follows; Not being able to sutler the 
tortures to which I was submitted by Usliakov and Nikolayev—and especially by 
the first one—who utilized the knowledge that my broken ribs have not properly 
mended and have caused me great pain, I liave been forced to accuse myself and 
others. 

The majority of my confession has been suggested or dictated by Ushakov, 
and the remainder is my reconstruction of NKVD materials from Western Siberia 
for w^hich I assumed all responsibility. If some part of the story which Ushakov 
fabricated and which I signed did not properly hang together, I was forced to 
sign another variation. . . . 

It would appear that such an important declaration was worth an ex¬ 
amination by the Central Committee. This, however, was not done, and 
the declaration was transmitted io Beria while the terrible maltreatment 
of the Political Bureau candidate. Comrade Eikhe, continued. 

On February 2, 1940 Eikhe was brought before the court. Here he 
did not confess any guilt and said as follows: 
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In all the so-called confessions of mine there is not one letter written by me 
with the exception of my signatures under the protocols, which were forced from 
me. I have made my confession under pressure from the investigative judge, who 
from the time of my arrest tormented me. After that 1 bc*gan to write all tliis non¬ 
sense. . . . T he most important thing fcjr me is to tell the court, the party and 
Stalin that J am not guilty. I have never been guilty of any conspiracy. 1 will die 
believing in the truth of party policy as I have believed in it during my whole life. 

On February 4 Eikhc was shot. (Indignation in the hall.) 

It has been definitely established now tliat Eikhe’s case was fabricated; 
he has been posthumously rehabilitated. 

Comrade Rud/utak, candidate-member of the Political Bureau, mem¬ 
ber of the party since 1905, who spent 10 years in a i sarist hard-labor 
camp, completely retracted in court the confession which was forced from 
him. riie protocol of the session of the 0)1 legitim of the Supreme Mili¬ 
tary Court contains the following statement by Rud/utak: 

. . . I'lu^ only pica which he places before the court is that the Central 
C^ommittcc of the All-lbiion Communist Party (Bolsheviks) be informed that there 
is in the NKVD an as yet not liijuidated center wliich is craftily manufacturing 
cas(‘s, which forces innocent persons to confess; there is no opportuuity to j>rovc 
one’s non-participation in crimes to which the confessions of various persons tes¬ 
tify. . . . 

He was not even called before the Central Committee’s Political Bureau 
because Stalin did not want to talk to him. Sentence was pronounced on 
him in 20 minutes and he was shot. (Indignation in the hall.) 

After careful examinaticjii of the case in 1955, it was established that 
the accusation against Rud/utak was false and that it was based on slan¬ 
derous materials. Rud/utak has been rehabilitated posthumously. 

The way in which the former NKVD workers manufactured various 
fictitious “anti-Soviet centers" and “blocs" with the help of provocatory 
methods is seen from the confession of (kmirade Rc^/enblum, party member 
since 1900, who was arrested in 1937 by the Leningrad NKVD. 

During the examination in 1955 of the Komarov case Rozenblum re¬ 
vealed the following fact: When Rc^zcnblum was arrested in 1937, he was 
subjected to terrible torture during wdiich he was ordered to confess false 
information concerning himself and other persons. He was then brought 
to the office of Zakovsky,!^ who offered him freedom on condition that he 
make before the court a false confession fabricated in 1937 by the NKVD 
concerning “sabotage, es])ionage and diversion in a terroristic center in 
Leningrad." (Movement in the hall.) With unbelievable cynicism, Zakov- 
sky told about the vile “mechanism" for the crafty creation of fabricated 
“anti-Soviet plots." 

“Leonid Zakovsky, one of the most prominent figures in the Yezhovslichina, was 
chief hist of the Leningrad section (1931-38) and then of the Moscow sectiem of the 
NKVD. He was notorious for his merciless employment of torture followed by execution. 
After Yezhov’s removal and Beria’s rise to power, Zakovsky was arrested and disappeared. 
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“In order to illustrate it to me/' stated Rozenblum, “Zakovsky gave 
me several possible variants of the organization of this center and of its 
branches.” . . . Said Zakovsky: 

You, yourself, will not need to invent anything. The NKVD will prepare for 
you a ready outline for every branch of the center: you will have to study it care¬ 
fully and to remember well all cjiiestions and answers which the Court might ask. 
This case will be ready in four-five months, or perhaps a half year. During all 
this time you will be preparing yourself s<> that you will not compromise the 
investigation and yourself. Your future w'ill depend on Imw the trial goes and on 
its results. If you begin to lie and to testify falsely, blame yourself. If you manage 
to endure it, you will save your head and we will feed and clothe you at the Ciov- 
ernincut's cost until your death. 

This is the kind of vile things which were then practiced. (Movement 
in the hall.) . . . 

Many thousands of honest and innocent Cximmunists have died as a 
result of tliis monstrous falsification of such “cases,” as a result of the fact 
that all kinds of slanderous “confessions” were accepted, and as a result 
of the practice of forcing accusations against oneself and others. ... In 
those years repressions on a ma^ss scale were applied whicli wx^rc based on 
nothing tangible and which resulted in heavy cadre losses to the jiarty. 

The vicious practice w^as condoned of having the NKVD prepare lists 
of persons whose cases were under the jurisdiction of the Military Collegium 
and whose sentences wxre prepared in advance. Yezhov w^ould send these 
lists to Stalin personally for his approval of the projx)sed punishment. In 
1937-1938, 383 such lists containing the names of many thousands of party, 
Soviet, Komsomol, Army and economic workers were sent to Stalin. He 
approved these lists. 

A large part of these cases arc being reviewed now and a great part of 
them are being voided because they were baseless and falsified. Suffice it 
to say that from 1951 to the present time the Military Collegium of the 
Supreme Court has rehabilitated 7,679 persons, many of whom were re¬ 
habilitated posthumously. 

Mass arrests of party, Soviet, economic and military workers caused 
tremendous harm to our country and to the cause of socialist advancement. 
Mass repressions had a negative influence on the moral-political condition 
of the party, created a situation of uncertainty, contributed to the spread¬ 
ing of unhealthy suspicion, and sowed distrust among Communists. All 
sorts of slanderers and careerists were active. 

Resolutions of the January plenum of the Central Committee, All- 
Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks), in 1938 had brought some measure 
of improvement to the party organizations. However, widespread repres¬ 
sion also existed in 1938.^^ . . . 

Khrushchev gives a completely incorrect appraisal of the decisions adopted by the 
January 1988 Cientral Committee plenum. The pulilishcd version of one resolution did 
contain criticism of several incorrect expulsions from the Party, but the criticism was 
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Facts prove that many abuses were made on Stalin’s orders without 
rc(kf)ning with any norms of party and Soviet legality. Stalin was a very 
disirusllul man, sickly suspicious; we know this from our work with him. 
Me could look at a man and say: “Why are your eyes so shifty today?” or 
“Why are you turning so much today and avoiding to look me directly in 
the eyes?” The sickly suspicion created in him a general distrust even 
toward eminent party workers wdiom he had known for years. Everywhere 
and in everything he saw “enemies,” “two-facers” and “spies.” Possessing 
unlimited power, he indulged in great willfulness and choked a person 
morally and pliysically. A situation w^as created wdiere one could not ex¬ 
press one’s own wuil. 

When Stalin said that one or another should be arrested, it was neces¬ 
sary to accept on faiili that he was an “enemy of the people.” Meanwhile, 
Beria’s gang, which ran the organs f)f state security, outdid itself in proving 
the guilt of the arrested and the truth of materials which it falsified. And 
wiiat jirools were offered? The confessions of the arrested, and the investi¬ 
gative judges accepted these “confessions.” And how is it possible that a 
jxrson confesses to crimes wdiich he has not committed? Only in one way 
—because of application of physical methods of pressuring him, tortures, 
bringing him to a state of unconsciousness, deprivation of his judgment, 
taking away of his human dignity. Jn this manner were “confessions” 
arcjuired. 

When the w^avc of mass arrests began to recede in 1939, and the leaders 
of territorial party organizations began to accuse the NKVD workers of 
using methods of j)hysi<al j)ressure on the arrested, Stalin dispatched a 
coded telegram on January 20, 1939 to the committee secretaries of oblasts 
and krais, to the central committees of republic Clommunisl j)artics, to the 
People’s Ccjmniissars of Internal Affairs and to the heads of NKVD organi¬ 
zations. This telegram stated: 

The Clentral Committee of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) ex¬ 
plains that the application of incthods of physical pressure in NKVD practice is 
permissible' from 1937 on in accortlance wath permission of the Central Committc'e 
of the All-Union 0>mmunist Party (Bolsheviks) ... It is known that all bourgeois 
intelligence scTvicxs use methods of physical influence against the representatives 
of the sexialist j>roletariat and that they use them in their most scandalous forms. 

The cjuestion arises as to why the socialist intelligence service should be more 
humanitarian against the mad agents of the bourgeoisie, against the deadly enennies 
of the working class and of the kolkhoz wcjrkers. The Central Committee of the 
All-Union Ciommunisi Party (Bolsheviks) considers that physical pressure should 
still be used obligatorily, as an exception applicable to known and obstinate 
enemic.s of the people, as a method both justifiable and appropriate. 

curious: The plenum found that Party organizations had been guilty of expelling people 
oil false deimnciations “by masked two-facers,” but dial the NK\ D organs led by Yezhov 
had exposed these criminal attempts and, after rchahiliiaiing the innocent victims, pun¬ 
ished the culprits. In other words, this was a resolution which praised the Vezhov purge. 
Khruslichcv had to falsify his account because it was at this plenum that he himself was 
first elected a candidate member of the Politburo, 
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Thus, Stalin had sanctioned in the name of the Central Committee of 
the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks) the most brutal violation of 
socirdist legality, torture and oppression, which led as we have seen to the 
slandering and self-accusation of innocent people. . . . 

The power accumulated in the hands of one person, Stalin, led to 
serious consecjuences during the Great Patriotic War. 

When we look at many of our novels, films and historical “scientific: 
studies,’' the rede of Stalin in the Patriotic War appears to be entirely im¬ 
probable. Stalin had foreseen everything. The Soviet Army, on the basis 
of a strategic plan prepared by Stalin long before, used the tactics of so- 
called “active defense,” i,e,, tactics which, as we know, allowed the Ger¬ 
mans to come up to Moscow and Stalingrad. Using such tactics, the Soviet 
Army, supposedly thanks only to Stalin’s genius, turned to the offensive and 
subdued the enemy. The epic victory gained through the armed might of 
the land of the Soviets, through our heroic people, is ascribed in this type 
of novel, film and “scientific study” as being completely due to the strategic 
genius of Stalin. . . . What arc the facts of this matter? 

[Editor’s note: Khrushchev proceeds to show^ that Stalin ignored re¬ 
peated warnings of impending German attack and adds that “despite these 
particularly grave warnings, the necessary steps were not taken to prepare 
the country properly for defense and to prevent it from being caught un¬ 
awares.”] 

The result was that already in the first hours and days the enemy had 
destroyed in our border regions a large part of our Air Force, artillery and 
other military equipment; he annihilated large numbers of our military 
cadres and disorganized our military leadership; consequently we could not 
prevent the enemy from marching deep into the country. 

Very grievous consequences, especially in reference to the beginning of 
the war, followed Stalin’s annihilation of many military commanders and 
political workers during 1937-19^1 because of his suspiciousness and through 
slanderous accusations.^'* During these years repressions were instituted 
against certain parts of military cadres beginning literally at the company 
and battalion commander level and extending to the higher military cen¬ 
ters; (luring this time the cadre of leaders who had gained military experi¬ 
ence in Spain and in the Far East was almost completely liquidated. 

The policy of large-scale repression against the military cadres led also 
to undermined military discipline, because for several years officers of all 

W'c now know from revelations by former members of the Clcrman secret police 
that Stalin wiped out a vdsi part of the command personnel of the Red Army on the 
basis of false documents which Slalin’s personal secretarial had received from Na/i agents. 
The false documents on the basis of which Marshal I'ukhachevsky and his closest col¬ 
leagues were executed were turned over by Nazi agents to L. Z. Mekhlis, a trusted mem¬ 
ber of Stalin’s personnel secretariat, who flew to Berlin for that purpose in May 1937. 
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ranks and even soldiers in the party and Komsomol cells were taught to 
“unmask'' their superiors as hidden enemies. (Movement in the hall.) It 
is natural that this caused a negative influence on the state of military dis¬ 
cipline in the first war period. 

And, as you know, we had before the war excellent military cadres 
which were unquestionably loyal to the party and to the Fatherland. Suffice 
it to say that those ol them who managed to survive, despite severe tortures 
to which they were subjected in the prisons, have from the first war days 
shown themselves real patriots and heroically fought for the glory of the 
Fatherland; I have here in mind such comrades as Rokossovsky (who, as 
you know, had been jailed), Gorbatov, Maretskov (who is a delegate at 
the present Congress),Podlas (he was an excellent commander who per¬ 
ished at the front), and many, many others. However, many such com¬ 
manders perished in camps and jails and the Army saw^ them no more. 

All this brought about the situation which existed at the beginning of 
the war and which was the great threat to our Fatherland. It would be in¬ 
correct to forget that, after the first severe disaster and defeat at the front, 
Stalin thought that this w^as the end. In one of his speeches in those days he 
said: “All that wdiich Lenin created we have lost forever." 

After this Stalin for a long time actually did not direct the military 
operations and ceased to do anything whatever. He returned to active 
leadership only when some members cjf the Political Bureau visited him 
and told him that it was necessary to take certain steps immediately in 
(iider to improve the situation at the front. 

Therefore, the threatening danger which hung over our Fatherland 
in the first period of the war was largely due to the faulty methods of 
directing the nation and the party by Stalin himself. 

However, we speak not only about the moment when the war began, 
which led to serious disorgani/ation of our Army and brought us severe 
losses. Even after the war began, the nervousness and hysteria wdiich Stalin 
demonstrated, interfering with actual military operation, caused our Army 
serious damage. 

Stalin was very far from an understanding of the real situation w^hich 
was developing at the front. This was natural because, during the wdiole 
Patriotic War, he never visited any section of the front or any liberated 
city except for one short ride on the Mozhaisk highway during a stabilized 
situation at the front. To this incident were dedicated many literary works 
full of fantasies of all sorts and so many paintings. . . . 

Marslial Konstantin K. Rokossovsky. (formerly] Poland's Defense Minister, was ar* 
rc-sted in 1937 in Leninjjfrad, where he was a etjrps eoininander. He was iep<*ated]y sn!)- 
jecled to hruial healings in the course of inteilogatioti and then sent to a cofuentiation 
cunp. from whidi he was released shoitly before the ouihreak of war in 1911. I he .same 
tale oveitook the other military commanders mentione<l l)y Khrusiuhev: C.olonel C;eneral 
Alcxantler V. Gorhatov, now commantler of the Baltic Military District; Marshal Kirill 
A. Meretskov, now commander of the Northern Military District, and many others. 
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The tactics on which Stalin insisted without knowing the essence of 
the conduct of battle operations cost us much blood until we succeeded in 
stopping the opponent and going over to the offensive. 

The military know that already by the end of 1941, instead of great 
operational maneuvers flanking the opponent and penetrating behind his 
back, Stalin demanded incessant frontal attacks and the capture of one vil¬ 
lage after another. 

Because of this, we paid with great losses—until our generals, on whose 
shoulders rested the whole weight of conducting the war, succeeded in 
changing the situation and shifting to flexible-maneuver operations, which 
immediately brought serious changes at the front favorable to us. 

All the more shameful was the fact that, after our great victory over 
the enemy which cost us so much, Stalin began to downgrade many of the 
commanders who contributed so much to the victory over the enemy, be¬ 
cause Stalin excluded every possibility that services rendered at the front 
should be credited to anyone but himself. 

Stalin was very much interested in the assessment of Comrade Zhukov 
as a military leader. He asked me often for my opinion of Zhukov. I told 
him then, “1 have known Zhukov for a long time; he is a good general and 
a good military leader.” 

After the war Stalin began to tell all kinds of nonsense about Zhukc^v, 
among others the following, “You praised Zhukov, but he does not de¬ 
serve it. It is said that before each o{)eration at the front Zhukov used to 
behave as follows: He used to take a handlul of earth, smell it and say, 
‘We can begin the attack,’ or the opposite, ‘The planned operation cannot 
be carried out.’ ” I stated at that time, “Comrade Stalin, 1 do not know 
wdio invented this, but it is not true.” It is possible that Stalin himself 
invented these things for the purpose of minimizing the role and military 
talents of Marshal Zhukov. 

In this connection, Stalin very energetically popularized himself as a 
great leader; in various ways he tried to inculcate in the people the version 
that all victories gained by the Soviet nation during the Great Patriotic 
War were due to the courage, daring and genius of Stalin and of no one 
else. . . . 

Not Stalin, but the party as a whole, the Soviet Government, our 
heroic Army, its talented leaders and brave soldiers, the whole Soviet na¬ 
tion—these are the ones who assured the victory in the Great Patriotic War. 
(Tempestuous and prolonged applause.) . . . 

Comrades, let us reach for some other facts. The Soviet Union is justly 
considered as a model of a multinational state because we have in practice 
assured the equality and friendship of all nations which live in our great 
Fatherland. 

All the more monstrous are the acts whose initiator was Stalin and 
which are rude violations of the basic Leninist principles of the nationality 
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policy of the Soviet state. We refer to the mass deportations from (heir 
native i)laccs of whole nations, tojTethcr with all Communists and Komso¬ 
mols without any exc(‘ption; this deportation action was not dictated by 
any military considerations. 

Thus, already at the end of 1913, when there occurred a permanent 
break-through at the fronts of the Great Patriotic War benefiting the Soviet 
Union, a decision was taken and executed concerning the deportation of 
all the Karachai from the lands on which they lived. 

In the same period, at the end of December 1943, the same lot befell 
the whole population of the Autonomous Kalmyk Republic. In March 
1941. all the Chechen and Ingush peoples were deported and the Chechen- 
Ingush Autonomous Republic was liquidated. In April 1944, all Balkars 
were dep()rted to faraway f)laces from the territory of the Kabardino-Balkar 
Autonomous Republic and the Republic itself was renamed the Autono¬ 
mous Kabardian Republic.^^"* 

The Ukrainians avoided meeting this fate only because there were too 
many of them and there was no place to which to deport them. Otherwise, 
he would have deported them also. (Laughter and animation in the hall.) 

Not only a Marxist-Leninist but also no man of common sense can 
grasp how it is possible to make whole nations responsible for inimical ac¬ 
tivity, including women, children, old people. Communists and Komsomols, 
to use mass repression against them, and to expose them to misery and 
sulTering lor the hostile acts of individual persons or groups of persons. 

After the conclusion of the Patriotic War, the Soviet nation stressed 
with pride the magnificent victories gained through great sacrifices and 
tremendous efforts. "1 he country experienced a period of political enthu¬ 
siasm. I’lie party came out of the war even more united; in the fire of the 
W’ar, party cadres were tempered and hardened. Under such conditions no¬ 
body could have even thought of the possibility of some plot in the party. 

And it w^as precisely at this time that the so-called “Leningrad affair” 
was born. As we have now proven, this case was fabricated. Those who 
innocently lost their lives included Comrades Voznesensky, Kuznetsov, 
Rodionov, Popkov, and others. 

As is known, Voznesensky and Kuznetsov were talented and eminent 
leaders. Once they stood very close to Stalin. It is sufficient to mention that 
Stalin made Voznesensky first deputy to the chairman of the Council of 
Ministers and Kuznetsov was elected Secretary of the Central Committee. 
1 he very fact that Stalin entrusted Kuznetsov with the supervision of the 
state-security organs shows the trust which he enjoyed. 

How did it happen that these persons were branded as enemies of the 
people and liquidated? 

Khrushchev does not mention two Soviet republics liquidated during the war on 
Stalin’s orders whose populations were deported to Sil>eria and Kazakhstan, i.e., the 
autonomous Volga German and Crimean Republics. 
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Facts prove that the “Leningrad affair” is also the result of willfulness 
which Stalin exercised against party cadres. Had a normal situation existed 
in the party’s Central CJommitlee and in the Central Committee Political 
Bureau, affairs of this nature would have been examined there in accord¬ 
ance with party practice, and all pertinent facts assessed; as a result, such 
an affair as well as others wwild not have happened. 

We must stale that, after the war, the situation became even more 
complicated. Stalin became even more capricious, irritable and brutal; in 
particular his suspicion grew. His persecution mania reached unbelievable 
dimensions. Many workers were becoming enemies before his very eyes. 
After the war, Stalin separated himself from the collective even more. 
Everything was decided by him alone without any consideration for any¬ 
one or anything. . . . 

The question arises: Why is it that we see the truth of this affair only 
now, and why did we not do something earlier, during Stalin’s life, in order 
to prevent the loss of innocent lives? It was because Stalin jjersonally su¬ 
pervised the “Leningrad affair,” and the majority of the Political Bureau 
members did not, at that time, know" all of the circumstances in these mat¬ 
ters and could not therefore intervene. . . . 

The willfulness of Stalin showed itself not only in decisions concern¬ 
ing the internal life of the country but also in the international relations 
of the Soviet Union. 

The July plenum of the Central Committee studied in detail the 
reasons for the development of conflict with Yugoslavia. It w^as a shameful 
role which Stalin played here. The “Yugoslav affair” contained no prob¬ 
lems wiiich could not have been solved through party discussions among 
comrades. There was no significant basis for the development of this 
“affair”; it was completely possible to have prevented the rupture of rela¬ 
tions with that country. This does not mean, however, that the Yugoslav 
leaders did not make mistakes or did not have shortcomings. But these 
mistakes and shortcomings were magnified in a monstrous manner by Stalin, 
which resulted in a break of relations with a friendly country. 

I recall the first days when the conflict between the Soviet Union and 
Yugoslavia began artificially to be blown up. Once, when 1 came from 
Kiev to Moscow, I was invited to visit Stalin, w^ho, pointing to the copy of 
a letter lately sent to Tito, asked me, “Have you read this?” 

Not waiting for my reply, he answered, “1 will shake my little finger— 
and there will be no more Tito. He will fall. . . .” 

Let us also recall the “affair of the doctor-plotters.” (Animation in 
the hall.) Actually there was no “affair” outside of the declaration of the 
woman doctor Timashuk, who was probably influenced or ordered by 
someone (after all, she was an unofficial collaborator of the organs of state 
security) to write Stalin a letter in which she declared that doctors were 
applying supposedly improper methods of medical treatment. 
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Such a letter was sufficient for Stalin to reach an immediate conclusion 
that there are doctor-plotters in the Soviet Union.^® He issued orders to 
arrest a group of eminent Soviet medical specialists. He personally issued 
advice on the conduct of the investigation and the method of interrogation 
of the arrested persons. He said that the academician Vinogradov should 
be put in chains, another one should be beaten. Present at this Congress 
as a delegate is the former Minister of State Security, Comrade Ignatiev. 
Stalin told him curtly, ‘*lf you do not obtain confessions from the doctors 
we will shorten you by a head.” (Tumult in the hall.) 

Stalin personally called the investigative judge, gave him instructions, 
advised him on which investigative methods should be used; these methods 
were simple—beat, beat and, once again, beat. 

Shortly after the doctors were arrested, we members of the Political 
Bureau received protocols with the doctors* confessions of guilt. After 
distributing these protocols, Stalin told us, “You are blind like young 
kittens; what will happen without me? The country will perish because 
you do not know how to recognize enemies.” 

The case was so presented that no one could verify the facts on which 
the investigation was based. There was no possibility of trying to verify 
facts by contacting those who had made the confessions of guilt. We felt, 
however, that the case of the arrested doctors was questionable. We knew 
some of these people personally because they had once treated us. When 
we examined this “case** after Stalin’s death, we found it to be fabricated 
from beginning to end. . . . 

In organizing the various dirty and shameful cases, a very base role 
was played by the rabid enemy of our party, an agent of a foreign intelli¬ 
gence service—Bcria, who had stolen into Stalin’s confidence. In what way 
could this provocateur gain such a position in the party and in the state, 
so as to become the First Deputy Chairman of the Council of Ministers 
of the Soviet Union and a member of the Central Committee Political 
Bureau? It has now been established that this villain had climbed up the 
Government ladder over an untold number of corpses. . . . 

The indictment in the Beria case contains a discussion of his crimes. 
Some things should, however, be recalled, especially since it is possible that 
not all delegates to the Congress have read this document. I wish to recall 
Beria’s bestial disposition of the cases of Kedrov,^*^ Golubev, and Golubev’s 

^®Thc case of the “doctors’ plot” was concocted on Stalin’s orders in tlie winter of 
1952-53 by the then Minister of State Security, S. D. Ignatiev, and his deputy, Ryuiuin. 
Several dozen of the leading doctors in Moscow were arrested, headed by the top specialists 
of tlie Kremlin hospital who ireatetl Stalin and all the Soviet chieftains. Fliey were 
officially charged with using improper medical techniques in order to murder tlieir ]>a- 
tients. Specifically, they were accused of having poisoned Andrei A. Zhdanov and Alex¬ 
ander S. Shcherbakov and of attempting to poison Marshals Konev, Vasilevsky, Ciovoiov 
and others. . . . 

Mikhail S. Kedrov (1878-1940), a Bolshevik since the early 1900s, was in 1907-08 
director of the legal Bolshevik publishing house in St. Petersburg, which published among 
other works the first collection of Lenin's political articles. During Twelve Years, . . . 
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adopted mother, Baturina—persons who wished to inform the Central 
Committee concerning Beria’s treacherous activity. They were shot with¬ 
out any trial and the sentence was passed ex post facto, after the execution. 

Here is what the old Communist, Comrade Kedrov, wrote to the Cen¬ 
tral Committee through Comrade Andreyev (Comrade Andreyev was then 
a Central Committee secretary): 

. . . My torture has reached the extreme. My health is broken, my strength 
and my energy are waning, the end is drawing near. To die in a Soviet j)rison, 
branded as a vile traitor to the E'atherland—what can be more monstrous for an 
honest man? And how monstrous all this is! Unsurpassed bitterness and pain grips 
my heart. No! No! T his will not happen; this cannot be, I cry. Neither the party, 
nor the Soviet Government, nor the People’s Commissar, L. P. Beria, will permit 
this cruel, irreparable injustice. 1 am firmly certain that, given a (juiet, objf'ctive 
examination, w’ithout any foul rantings, without any anger and without the fearful 
tortures, it wx)uld be easy to prove the baselessness of the charges. 1 believe deeply 
that truth and justice w'ill triumph. I believe. I believe. 

The old Bolshevik, Comrade Kedrov, was found innocent by the Mili¬ 
tary Collegium. But, despite this, he was shot at Beria’s order. (Indignation 
in the hall.) 

Beria also handled cruelly the family of Comrade Ord/honikid/e. 
Why? Because Ordzhonikidze had tried to prevent Beria from realizing his 
shameful plans. Beria had cleared from his way all persons who could 
possibly interfere with him. Ordzhonikidze was always an opponent of 
Beria, which he told to vStalin. Instead of examining this affair and taking 
appropriate steps, Stalin allowed the liquidation of Ord/honikid/e’s brother 
and brought Ordzhonikidze himself to such a state that he w^as forced to 
shoot himself.’*^ (Indignation in the hall.) 

Beria was unmasked by the party's Central Committee shortly after 
Stalin's death. As a result of the particularly detailed legal proceedings, it 
was established that Beria had committed monstrous crimes and Beria was 
shot. 

The question arises why Beria, who had liquidated tens of thousands 
of the party and Soviet workers, was not unmasked during Stalin’s life. 
He was not unmasked earlier because he had utilized very skillfully Stalin’s 
weaknesses; feeding him with suspicions, he assisted Stalin in everything 
and acted with his support. 

Comrades: I'he cult of the individual acquired such monstrous size 
chiefly because Stalin himself, using all conceivable methods, supported 
the glorification of his own person. This is supported by numerous facts. 
One of the most characteristic examples of Stalin’s self-glorification and of 

“Official Soviet statements during the past three years have gradually lifted the veil of 
secrecy from the death of Grigory K. (Sergo) Ordzhonikid/e (188()-1937). I he original 
version published in the Soviet press attributed his death on Fe!)ruary 18, 1937 to heart 
tlisease. I his can now be hnally discarded—as can any confidence in the oflicial bulletins 
of Soviet doctors. Nor can one trust the latest statement, that he shot himself. . . . 
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his lack of even elementary modesty is the edition of his Short Biography, 
which was published in 1948. 

T his book is an expression of the most dissolute flattery, an example 
of making a man into a godhead, of transforming him into an infallible 
sage, “the greatest leader, sublime strategist of all times and nations.*’ 
Finally, no other words could be found with which to lift Stalin up to the 
heavens. 

We need not give here examples of the loathesomc adulation filling 
this book. All we need to add is that they all were approved and edited 
by Stalin personally and some of them were added in his own handwriting 
to the draft text of the book. 

What did Stalin consider essential to write into this book? Dili he 
want to cool the ardor of his flatterers who were composing his Short 
Biography? No! He marked the very places where he thought that the 
praise of his services was insufficient. . . . Thus writes Stalin himself: 

Although lit! performed his task as leailiT of the party and the peoj)lc with 
consuniniate skill and enjoyi^d the unreserved support of the entire Soviet people, 
Stalin never allowed his work to be marred by the slightest hint of vanity, conceit 
or self-adulation. . . . 

Stalin's military mastership was displayed both in defense and oifensc. Com¬ 
rade Stalin’s genius enabled him to divine the enemy’s plans and defeat them. The 
battles in which Comrade Stalin directed the Soviet armies are brilliant examj^les 
ol operational military skill. . . . 

And when Stalin himself asserts that he himself wrote the Short Course 
of the History of the All-Union Communist Party {Bolsheviks), this calls at 
least for ama/ement. Can a Marxisi-Leninist thus wTite about himself, 
jnaising his owm person to the heavens? 

Or let us take the matter of the Stalin Prizes. (Movement in the hall.) 
Not even the 7\sars created prizes which (hey named after themselves. . . . 

And was it without Stalin’s knowledge that many of the largest enter¬ 
prises and towns WTre named after him? Was it without his knowledge 
that Stalin monuments were erected in the wdiole country—these “memo¬ 
rials to the living’’? . . . Consider, yourself, was Stalin right when he 
wrote in his biography that “. . . he did not allow in himself . . . even 
a shadow of conceit, pride, or self-adoration’’? . . , 

In speaking about the events of the October Revolution and about the 
Civil War, the impression was created that Stalin alw^ays played the main 
role, as if everywhere and always Stalin had suggested to Lenin what to do 
and how to do it. However, this is slander of Lenin. (Prolonged a]:)plause.) 

1 will probably not sin against the truth when 1 say that 99 pci cent 
of the persons present here heard and knew very little about Stalin before 
the year 1924, while Lenin was knowm to all; he was known to the whole 
party, to the whole nation, from the children up to the graybeards. (Tu¬ 
multuous, prolonged applause.) 
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All this has to be thoroughly revised so that history, literature and the 
fine arts pro})erty reflect V. I. Lenin’s role and the great deeds of our Com¬ 
munist party and of the Soviet people—the creative people. (Applause.) 

ComradesI The cult of the individual has caused the employment of 
faulty principles in party work and in economic activity; it brought about 
rude violation of internal party and Soviet democracy, sterile administra¬ 
tion, deviations of all sorts, covering up the shortcomings and varnishing 
of reality. Our nation gave birth to many flatterers and specialists in false 
optimism and deceit. 

Wc should also not forget that, due to the numerous arrests of party, 
Soviet and economic leaders, many workers began to work uncertainly, 
showed over-cautiousness, feared all which was new, feared their own 
shadows and began to show less initiative in tlieir work. 

Take, for instance, party and Soviet resolutions. They were prepared 
in a routine manner, often without considering the concrete situation. This 
went so far that party workers, even during the smallest sessions, read their 
speeches. All this produced the danger of formalizing the party and Soviet 
work and of bureaucratizing the whole apparatus. 

Stalin’s reluctance to consider life’s realities and the fact that he was 
not aware of the real state of affairs in the provinces can be illustrated by 
his direction of agriculture. All those who interested themselves even a 
little in the national situation saw the difficult situation in agriculture, 
but Stalin never even noted it. Did we tell Stalin about this? Yes, wc told 
him, but he did not support us. Why? Because Stalin never traveled any¬ 
where, did not meet city and kolkhoz workers; he did not know the actual 
situation in the provinces. . . . 

And when he was once told during a discussion that our situation on 
the land was a difficult one and that the situation of cattle breeding and 
meat production was especially bad, a commission was formed which was 
charged with the preparation of a resolution called “Means toward further 
development of animal breeding in kolkhozes and sovkhozes,** We worked 
out this project. 

Of course, our proposals of that time did not contain ail possibilities, 
but we did chart ways in which animal breeding on kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
would be raised. We had proposed then to raise the prices of such products 
in order to create material incentives for the kolkhoz, MTS [machine-tractor 
station] and sovkhoz workers in the development of cattle breeding. But 
our project was not accepted and in February 1953 was laid aside entirely. 

What is more, while reviewing this project Stalin proposed that the 
taxes paid by the kolkhozes and by the kolkhoz workers should be raised by 
40 billion rubles; according to him the peasants are well off and the kolkhoz 
worker would need to sell only one more chicken to pay his tax in full. 

Imagine what this meant. Certainly, 40 billion rubles is a sum which 
the kolkhoz workers did not realize for all the products which they sold to 
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the Government. In 1952, for instance, the kolkhozes and the kolkhoz 
workers received 26,280 million rubles for all their products delivered and 
sold to the Government. 

Did Stalin’s position, then, rest on data of any sort whatever? Of 
course not. In such cases facts and figures did not interest him. If Stalin 
said anything, it meant it was so—after all, he was a “genius,” and a genius 
does not need to count, he only needs to look and can immediately tell 
how it should be. When he expresses his opinion, everyone has to repeat 
it and to admire his wisdom. 

But how much wisdom was contained in the proposal to raise the 
agricultural tax by 40 billion rubles? None, absolutely none, because the 
proposal was not based on an actual assessment of the situation but on the 
fantastic ideas of a person divorced from reality. . . . 

If we are to consider this matter as Marxists and as Leninists, then we 
have to state unetjuivocally that the leadership practice whicli came into 
being during the last years of Stalin’s life became a serious obstacle in the 
path of Soviet social development. Stalin often failed for months to take 
u}> some unusually important problems, concerning the life of the party 
and of the state, whose solution could not be postponed. During Stalin’s 
leadership our peaceful relations with other nations were often threatened, 
because one-man decisions could cause, and often did cause, great com¬ 
plications. 

In the last years, when we managed to free ourselves of the harmful 
practice of the cult of the individual and took several proper steps in the 
sphere of internal and external policies, everyone saw^ how activity grew 
before their very eyes, how the creative activity of the broad working 
masses developed, how favorably all this acted upon the development of 
economy and of culture. (Applause.) 

Some comrades may ask us: Where were the members of the Political 
Bureau of the Central CJommittec? Why did they not assert themselves 
against the cult of the individual in time? And why is tliis being done only 
now? 

First of all, we have to consider the fact that the members of the 
Political Bureau viewed these matters in a different way at different times. 
Initially, many of them backed Stalin actively because Stalin was one of 
the strongest Marxists and his logic, his strength and his will greatly in¬ 
fluenced the cadres and party work. 

It is known that Stalin, after Lenin’s death, especially during the first 
years, actively fought for Leninism against the enemies of Leninist theory 
and against those who deviated. Beginning with Leninist theory, the party, 
with its Central Committee at the head, started on a great scale the work 
of socialist industrialization of the country, agricultural collectivization and 
the cultural revolution. 

At that time Stalin gained great popularity, sympathy and support. 
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The party had to fight those who attempted to lead the country away from 
the correct Leninist path; it liad to fight Trotskyites, Zinovievites and 
riglitists, and the bourgeois nationalists. This fight was indispensable. 
Later, however, Stalin, abusing his power more and more, began to fight 
eminent party and (ioverriment leaders and to use terroristic methods 
against honest Soviet people. . . . 

In the situation which then prevailed I have talked often with Nikolai 
Alexandrovich Bulganin; once when we two were traveling in a car, he 
said, “It has happened sometimes that a man goes to Stalin on his invita¬ 
tion as a friend. And, when he sits with Stalin, he does not know where 
he will be sent next—home or to jail.’* 

It is clear that such conditions put every member of the Political 
Bureau in a very dilficult situarion. And, when we also consider the fact 
that in the last years the Central Committee plenary sessions were not con¬ 
vened and that the sessions of the Political Bureau occurred only occa¬ 
sionally, from lime to time, then we will understand how difficult it was 
for any member of the Political Bureau to take a stand against one or 
another unjust or improper procedure, against serious errors and short¬ 
comings in the practices of leadership. As we have already shown, many 
decisions were taken either by one person or in a roundabout way, without 
collective discussion. . . . 

One of the oldest members of our party, Kliment i Yefremovich Voro¬ 
shilov, found himself in an almost impossible situation. For several years 
he was actually deprived of the right of participation in Political Bureau 
sessions. Stalin forbade him to attend the Political Bureau sessions and to 
receive documents. When the Political Bureau was in session and Comrade 
Voroshilov heard about it, he telejdioned each time and asked whether he 
would be allowed to attend. Sometimes Stalin permitted it, but always 
showed his dissatisfaction. 

Because of his extreme suspicion, Stalin toyed also with the absurd 
and ridiculous suspicion that Voroshilov was an Lnglish agent. (Laughter 
in the hall.) It’s true—an English agent. A special tapping device Avas 
installed in his home to listen to what was said there. (Indignation in the 
hall.) By unilateral decision, Stalin had also sejxirated one other man 
from the work of the Political Bureau—Andrei Andreyevich Andreyev. 
This was one of the most unbridled acts of willfulness. 

Let us consider the first Central Committee plenum after the 19th 
Party Congress when Stalin, in his talk at the plenum, characterized 
Vyacheslav Mikhailovich Molotov and Anastas Ivanovich Mikoyan and 
suggested that these old workers of our party were guilty of some baseless 
charges. It is not excluded that had Stalin remained at the helm for an¬ 
other several months, Comrades Molotov and Mikoyan would probably 
have not delivered any speeches at this Congress. 

Stalin evidently had plans to finish off the old members of the Political 
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Bureau. He often stated that Political Bureau members should be replaced 
by new ones. 

His proposal, after the 19th Congress, concerning the election of 25 
persons to the Central C.ommittee Presidium, was aimed at the removal 
of the old Political Bureau members and the bringing in of less experi¬ 
enced persons so that these would extol him in all sorts of ways. We can 
assume that this was also a design for the future annihilation of the old 
Political Bureau members and, in this way, a cover for all shameful acts 
of Stalin, ads which we are now' considering. 

Comrades! In order not to repeal errors of the past, the Central Com¬ 
mittee has declared itself resolutely against the cult of the individual. We 
consider that Stalin w'as excessively extollccl. However, in the past Stalin 
doubtless performed great services to the party, to the working class and 
to th(' international workers’ movement. 

riiis cpiestion is complicated by the fact that all this which we have 
just discussed was done during Stalin’s life under his leadership and with 
his (oncurrence; here Stalin Avas convinced that this w'as necessary for the 
defense of the interests of the working classes against the plotting of ene¬ 
mies and against the attack of the im[)erialist camp. 

He saw' this from the position of the interest ol the working class, of 
the interest of the laboring people, of the interest of the victory of socialism 
and communism. We cannot say that these wore the deeds of a giddy 
desj)ot. He considered that this should be done in the interest of the parly, 
of the working masses, in the name of the defense of the revolution’s gains. 
In liiis lies the whole tragedy! . . . 

We should, in all seriousness, consider the tjuestion of the cult of the 
individual. We cannot let this matter get out of the party, especially not 
to the |)ress. It is for this reason that wo arc considering it here at a closed 
Clongress session. We should know' the limits; wo should not give ammuni¬ 
tion to the enemy; we should not wash our dirty linen before their eyes. 
I think lliat the delegates to the Congress will understand and assess prop¬ 
erly all these pioposals. (Tumultuous applause.) 

CJomrades! We must abolish the cult of the individual decisively, once 
and for all; we must draw the jnoper conclusions concerning both ideologi¬ 
cal-theoretical and practical work, it is necessary for this purpose: 

First, in a Bolshevik manner to condemn and to eradicate the cult of 
the individual as alien to Marxism-Leninism and not consonant with the 
principles of j)arly leailershij> and the norms of party life, aiul to fight in¬ 
exorably all attemjns at bringing back this practice in one form or another. 

To return to and a( lually practice in all our ideological work the 
most important theses of Marxisi-Leninist scieiue about the people as the 
creator of history and as the creator of all material and spiritual good of 
humanity, about the decisive role of the Marxist party in the revolutionary 
fight for the transformation of society, about the victory of communism. 
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In this connection we will be forced to do much work in order to 
examine critically from the Marxist-Leninist viewpoint and to correct the 
widely spread erroneous views connected with the cult of the individual 
in the sphere of history, philosophy, economy and of other sciences, as 
well as in literature and the fine arts. It is especially necessary that in the 
immediate future we compile a serious textbook of the history of our 
party which will be edited in accordance with scientific Marxist objectiv¬ 
ism, a textbook of the history of Soviet society, a book pertaining to the 
events of the Cavil War and the Great Patriotic War. 

Secondly, to continue systematically and consistently the work done 
by the party’s Central Committee during the last years, a work character¬ 
ized by minute observation in all party organizations, from the bottom to 
the top, of the Leninist princi])lcs of party leadership, characterized, above 
all, by the main principle of collective leailership, characterized by the 
observance of the norms of party life described in the statutes of our i)arty, 
and, finally, characterized by the wdde practice of criticism and self-criticism. 

Thirdly, to restore completely the Leninist principles of Soviet socialist 
democracy, expressed in the Constitution of the Soviet Union, to fight will¬ 
fulness of individuals abusing their power. The evil caused by acts violat¬ 
ing revolutionary socialist legality which have accumulated during a long 
time as a result of the negative influence of the cult of the individual has 
to be completely corrected. 

Comrades! The 2()th Congress of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union has manifested with a new strength the unshakable unity of our 
j)arty, its cohesivcncss around the Central (committee, its resolute will to 
accomplish the great task of building communism. (Tumultuous applause.) 

And the fact that we present in all their ramifications the basic prob¬ 
lems of overcoming the cult of the individual which is alien to Marxism- 
Leninism, as well as the problem of liquidating its burdensome conse¬ 
quences, is an evidence of the great moral and political strength of our 
party. (Prolonged applause.) 

We arc absolutely certain that our party, armed with the historical 
resolutions of the 2()th Congress, wdll lead the Soviet people along the 
Leninist path to new successes, to new victories. (Tumultuous, prolonged 
applause.) 

Long live the victorious banner of our j)arty—Leninism! (Tumultuous, 
prolonged applause ending in ovation. All rise.) 




Chapter 13 

Who Rules in Russia? 


Fcxv serious students of Soviet affairs ivould maintain that significant 
political power resides in the mass of the Russian people—except in an 
inchoate sense—or even in the millions of Communist Party members as 
a whole. While E. H. Carr and Milovan Djilas, in the excerpts that folloxv, 
both see poxoer concentrated in a ruling group which, in Carrs phrase 
”finds its institutional exnbodiment in the Party/* they disagree on whether 
there may be said to be a ruling class in Russia and on the extent to which 
there is fluidity in Soviet society and the ruling group. 

Merle Fainsod concerns himself principally with the position of the 
Communist Party in the post-Stalin era. As Fainsod explains, '‘the major 
thrust of the Khrushchev reforms has beexi to reinforce the authority of 
the party apparatus in every direction/* Typical of the Communist need 
to relate practice to theory is Khrushchevas justification of the primacy 
of the Party. In an interview with Iverach McDonald, foreign editor of 
The 'rimes of London, on Jafiuaiy 31, 1958, Khrushchev linked decen¬ 
tralization of industry xuith the transition to a communist society under 
which “many organs of state administration will gradually wither away. 
Thus the army, the court, the Prosecutor s office and other organs luill 
xvither axvay/* He further rnamtained that “Already now social life is 
developing exactly along lijies following from the theoretical principles 
of Marxism-Leninism/* and added: 

So, in these conditions, in order to utilize most rationally the available material 
and other resources, the Party’s role is increasing. The Parly has a stronger founda¬ 
tion than the government organs. It has arisen and exists not as a result of some 
obligations of a legislative kind. Its development is conditioned by circumstances 
following from political views of people, that is, from propositions of a moral 
factor. And humanity will always need moral factors. 
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WHO RULES IN SOVIET SOCIETY? 

E. H. Carr* 


The victors of 1917 thought they were establishing a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, or, a shade more realistically, a dictatorship of the proletariat 
and the peasantry. Just as the peasants were encourageil to seize the land, 
so the workers were encouraged to take over the factories. “Workers’ (on- 
trol” was the slogan of the hour. Workers’ control did not work, and with¬ 
out it the dictatorship of the proletariat ceased to be a leality aiul became a 
symbol. It was replaced by what? The answer is dear. Ry the di< talorship 
of the party (a phrase used at the time by Lenin and others, though after¬ 
wards rejected as heretical) and later by the dictatorship of the party 
machine. Ju other words, if wc want to identify the ruling group in Soviet 
society, we have to look not for a class but for a party. 

The Marxist class analysis of society was a product of the nineteenth 
century. Few people are convinced by the famous generalization with which 
the Oimmunist Manifesto opens, that all histor\ has been the history of 
class struggles. Marx took what he correctly diagnosed as the most significant 
feature of contemporary society in Western Kurojie and swee])ingly ex¬ 
tended it to other periods, where its application was by no means so clear. 
Marx never explained what he meant by a class: it probably seemed so 
obvious a phenomenon of the world in which he lived as not to rc'cjuirc* 
definition. Rut I wall take Lenin’s definition: “Classes are groups of 
people of such a kind that one group can aj)pro]jriate the labor ol another, 
thanks to the difference of their position in the specific structure of the 
social economy.” 

This takes account of the tw^o cardinal factors in class. Class is primarily 
based on ccjmnion economic interest, but it also aetjuires a (juasi-permanent 
character conferred on it by social tradition or ccjnvention. 1 have never 
been altogether haj>py about the application cjf the class analysis to countries 
like the United States where, for historical reasons, this tjuasi-])ermanent 
character is weak or non-existent, or to countries like (J/arist Russia where 
the major divisions of society were not economic, but legal and constitu¬ 
tional; and 1 feel sure that it is altogether misleading as an explanation of 
the structure of Soviet society. There is no ruling dass in Soviei Russia. 

* Fellow, Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of the nioniiinciual A History of 
Snxnet Russia; Studirs in Rt'xfolution; The Soxnet Impart on the lyeslcrn World, and 
many scholarly articles on Soviet affairs. I'he selection is from 'The Nation, Vol. 181 
(October 1, 1955), pp. 278-280. By perinission. 
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I'hcre is a ruling group which finds its institutional embodiment in the 
party. 

This is, 1 think, significant. A class is an economic formation, a party a 
political formation. I shall not argue that economic factors play a smaller 
role in the life of society than in the nineteenth century. But what I 
would maintain is that the clear-cut line of demarcation between economics 
and ]>olitics which dominated all economic thinking in the nineteenth 
century, including that of Marx, is out of date. In Soviet Russia, at any 
rate, economics nu‘ans politics, and the structure of Soviet society must be 
analyzed in terms not of economic class but of political party. 

As I have said, the dictatorship of the proletariat was replaced by the 
dictatorship of the party wlien workers’ control collapsed in the factc^ries. 
And woikers’ control collai)scHl because the workeis lacked the necessary 
technical engineering and managerial skills. One of the first tasks of the 
party, of the ruling groujj, Avas to find the technicians and white-collar 
Avorkers of all grade's to j)ut industry back into ])rocIuction; and the attitude 
to be adopted to these “specialists/’ as they were called, Avas a constant 
pre-occupation of party literature. And wdien, a few years later, the even 
mote des{>erate j^roblern was tackled of mechanizing agriculture and in¬ 
troducing modern methods of cultivation, the dilficulty once more was to 
jjrovide not only machinery but skilled personnel to use it and organize its 
use. It Avas precisely those specialists who, being indis]H*nsable to the 
legime, came to occupy a leading—and sometimes ecjuivocal—position in 
the ruling group of what was still called a wwkers' state; and to study the 
party’s attitude toward them is an important part c^f the analysis of Soviet 
society. 

Frcmi the outset the attitude of tlie party tenvard specialists Avas utterly 
different from its }H)sition on the nepmen. The nepmen, and a fortiori the 
kulak, was c.v hypotJu'si an enemy of the regime, pursuing aims incompatible 
with it, toleiated cjiily scj long as he had to be. A lo>al nepman or a loyal 
kulak was an impossibility; no nepman or kulak could conceivably be 
admitted to the party. The specialist, on the other hand, though by his 
origins he might be a class enemy like the nejjman, was pursuing the aims 
of the regime whose servant he Avas. His origins might make him suspect. 
But he could be, and often was, loyal; and as time Avent on more and more 
specialists became party members. Thus, ior the specialist, origin was 
not the determining factor. He might be bc:)urgeois by (origin but he A\^as 
not bourgeois in function. He did not enjoy the economic inclcj}endcnce 
of the entrepreneur. On the contrary, he was j)olitically de)>endcnt on the 
government and on the party. If he was successful, success Avas rcAvarded not 
by increased profits but by prcjinotion to a bigger and better job. The 
soft-pedalling of world revolution, the proclamation of “socialism in one 
country,” and the policy of industrialization cased the process of the 
assimilation for the specialist. By the end of the nineteen-twenties he had 
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become, by and large, a loyal servant of the regime; the avenues of 
promotion and of party membership were wide open to him. 

I do not think that up to this time the specialist had any important 
influence on decisions of policy. These were still taken by the old party 
leadership, by the surviv(jrs of the pre-revolutionary party intelligentsia. 
But in the nineteen-thirties, when a new generation grew up which had 
never known pre-revolutionary Russia, and when sons of workers had 
clambered up the educational ladder to the top, the distinctions began to 
fade. The taint of bourgeois origin w'as no longer acutely felt; and the 
w4iole group of white-collar workers—party officials, government officials, 
managers, technicians, teachers, doctors, lawyers, and intellectuals of all 
kinds—began gradually to coalesce. Official pronouncements began to 
extol the member of tliis new intelligcnisia; the Stalin constitution en¬ 
franchised him irrespective of his origin; the party statute of 1939 gave him 
a status in the party side by side witli the wwker and the peasant. 

It is ill this nenv intelligentsia, recruited from different class origins, and 
not constituting a class in the Marxist or Leninist sense of the term, that we 
must look for the ruling group in Soviet society. This is the group which 
has substituted itself for the dictatorship of the proletariat; the only 
theoretical justification for the substitution is that its raison d'etre and its 
purpose—the cementing force which holds it together—is the industrializa¬ 
tion of the country. In this resjiect, it still carries the dynamic of the 
proletarian revolution; and to this long-term purpose the immediate welfare 
of the worker, to say nothing of the peasant, will be ruthlessly sacrificed. 
The ruling group remains pledged to the eradication of everytliing bourgeois 
from Soviet society. It if still tolerates a handful of nepriien, it tolerates 
them because it must. It is engaged in a desperate uphill struggle to turn 
the kolkhoz worker into a good Socialist—a struggle only halted by the still 
more desperate need to induce him to feed the towns for a meager return 
in the form of consumer goods. 1 his is the core of the problem which any 
ruling group that stands for industrialization has to face. 

One more question: How far does this ruling group constitute a closed 
and privileged social order? . . . Every ruling group looks after its own, 
including its own children; and, wdicn good educational facilities are scarce, 
it will see to it that its children get the best. But the essential facts about 
Soviet society is that it is the society of an expanding economy; and educa¬ 
tional facilities, too, are expanding rapidly. In an expanding society 
policies of exclusion do not work and do not last. The child of the worker 
does not, it is true, start level with the child of the party official or of the 
industrial manager. But the gulf is not unbridgeable, and it seems likely 
to narrow if the Soviet economy continues to expand at anything like its 
present rate. So long as this goes on, Soviet society and the ruling group 
will remain fluid and we shall see further changes. Meanwhile, we only 
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confuvse ourselves by attempting to equate the present regime in Russia 
with anything we have seen in the past—wliether with a Czarist autocracy 
or witli a Victorian bourgeoisie. It is a new plienomenon in history, with 
new merits and new vices, and we had better try to see it for what it is. 


THE NEW CLASS 

Milovan Djilas* 


Everything happened differently in the U.S.S.R. and other Com¬ 
munist (ountries from what the leaders—even such }>rominent ones as 
Lenin, Stalin, Trotsky, and Bukharin—anticipated. They expected that 
the state would rapidly wither away, that democracy would be strengthened. 
T he reverse happened. They expected a rapid improvement in the standard 
of living—there has been scarcely any change in this respect and, in the 
subjugated East European countries, the standard has even declined. In 
every instance, the standard of living has failed to rise in proportion to the 
rate of industrialization, which was much more rapid. It was believed that 
the differences between cities and villages, between intellectual and physical 
labor, would slowly disappear; instead these differences have increased. 
Communist anticipations in other areas—including their expectations for 
developments in the non-Comrnunist wwld—have also failed to materialize. 

The greatest illusion was that industrialization and collectivization in 
the U.S.S.R., and destruction of capitalist owmership, would result in a 
classless society. In 1936, when the new Constitution was promulgated, 
Stalin announced (hat the “exploiting class’" had ceased to exist. "I'he 
capitalist and other classes of ancient origin had in fact been destroyed, but 
a new class, previously unknown to history, had been formed. . . . 

The roots of the new class were implanted in a sj^ecial party, of the 
Bolshevik type. Lenin was right in his view that his party was an exception 
in the history of human society, although he did not suspect that it would 
be the beginning of a new class. 

To be more precise, the initiators of the new class are not found in the 
party of the Bolshevik type as a whole but in that stratum of professional 
revolutionaries who made up its core even before it attained power, . . . 

The once live, compact party, full of initiative, is disappearing to 

• Partisan leader during the war and former Vice-President of Yugoslavia under 
Tito, he broke with Yugoslav Communism and was expelled from the Party in 1954. He 
is presently in prison as a result of attacks on the J ugoslav regime. I'he selection is from 
the book and chapter titled The New Class (New York: Frederick A. Praegcr, Inc., 195'7). 
By permission of the publisher. 
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become transformed into tlie traditional oligarchy of the new class, ir¬ 
resistibly drawing into its ranks those who aspire to join the new class and 
repressing those who have any ideals. 

The party makes the class, but the class grows as a result and uses the 
party as a basis. The class grows stronger, while the party grows weaker; 
this is the inescapable fate of every Communist party in power. . . . 

The movement of the new class toward power comes as a result of the 
efforts of tlie proletariat and the poor. These are the masses upon which 
the parly oi the new class must lean and with which its interests are most 
closely allied. I'liis is true until the new class finally establishes its power 
and autliority. Over and above this, the new class is interested in the 
j^roletariat and the })oor onl\ to the extent necessary for developing produc¬ 
tion and for maintaining in subjugation the most aggressive and rebellious 
social forces. The monopoly which the new class establishes in the name 
of the working class over the whole of society is, primarily, a monopoly 
over the working class itself. , . . 

As defined by Roman law, property constitutes the use, enjoyment, 
and disposition of material goods. The Communist political bureaucracy 
uses, enjoys, and disposes of nationalized property. 

If we assume that membershij) in this bureaucracy or new owning 
class is predicated on the use of privileges inherent in ownershijj—in this 
instance nationalized material goods—then membership in the new party 
(lass, ()! j)olitical biueaucracy, is reflected in a larger income in material 
goods and privileges than scjciety should normally grant for such functions. 
In practice, the ownership privilege of the new class manifests ilsell as an 
exclusive right, as a j^arty monopoly, for the political bureaucracy to 
distribute the national inccmie, to set wages, direct economic development, 
and dispose of naticjiialized and othei properly. I his is the way it appears 
to the (mlinary man who cemsiders the Omimunist functionary as being 
very rich and as a man who does not have to work. . . . 

Membership in the Communist Party before the Revolution meant 
sacrifice. Being a professional revcdulionary was one of the highest honois. 
Now that the party has consolidated its j)ower, party membershij) means that 
one belongs to a j)rivileged class. And at the core of the party are the all- 
powerful exj)loiters and masiers. . . . 

In Stalin s victory Trotsky saw the Thermidoric reaction against the 
revolution, actually the bureaucratic corruption of the Soviet government 
and the revolutionary cause, Ccjiisequcntly, he understood and was deeply 
hurt by the amorality of Stalin’s methods. Trotsky was the first, although he 
w^as not aw'arc of it, who in the attcmj)t to save the (>)mmunist movement 
discovered the essence of contemporary Communism. But he was not 
capable cjf seeing it through to the end. He supposed that this was only a 
momentary croj)j)ing ujj of bureaucracy, corrupting the party and the revolu¬ 
tion, and concluded that the solution was in a change at the toj), in a 
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'‘p.'ihice revolution.” When a palace revolution actually took place after 
Stalin's death, it could be seen that the essence had not changed; something 
deeper and moie lasting was involved. The Soviet Therinidor of Stalin 
had m)l only led to the installation of a government more tlesj)otic than 
the previous one, but also to the installation of a class. . . . 

Without lelintjuishing anything it created under Stalin’s leadership, 
the nc‘w class appears to be renouncing his authority for the past few years, 
but it is not really renouncing that authority—only Stalin’s methods which, 
according to Khrushchev, hurt ”good Communists.” . . . 

Jn view of the significance of ownership for its power—and also of the 
fruits of ownership—the party !)ureaucracy cannot renounce the extension of 
its o^vnei'ship even o^er small-scale [>roducLion facilities, liecause of its 
totalitarianism and monopolism, the new class finds itself unavoidably at 
war with everything which it does not administer or handle, and must 
d( libc ralc ly aspiie to destioy or (on(|uer it. . . . 

Idle fact that the sei/ure ol pioperty irom other (lasses, (‘s|jc(ially from 
small owners, led to decrease's in production and to chaos in the ('conomy 
was of no consequence tc.) the new c lass. Most impoi tant lot the new class, 
as for e^cT\ owner in history, was tlie attainment and consolidation of 
ownershiiL riie class profited from the new propertN it had acquired even 
ihotigh the nation lost thereby. I’he collectivization cjf ])easant holdings, 
which was economically unjustified, was unavoidable if the new class was 
to be securely installed in its power and its c3wncTshij). . . . 

Idle establishment of the ownership of the new class was evidenced 
in the changes in the psychology, the way of life, and the material position 
of its members, dcjiending on the position they held on the hierarchical 
ladder. Caiuntry hcjines, the bc'st housing, furniture, and similai things 
were accjtiiicxi; spcxial ejuarters and exclusive rest homes were established for 
the highest bureaucracy, for the elite of the new class. '! he parly secretary 
and the chief of the secret police in some j^laces not only bca ame the highest 
authcjrities but obtained the best housing, automobiles, and similar evidence 
of privilege. 7 hose beneath them were eligible for comparable privileges, 
depending upon their position in the hierarchy. 7 he stale budgets, “gifts.” 
and the construction and reconstruction executed for the needs of the 
state and its representatives became the everlasting and inexhaustible sources 
of benefits to the political bureaucracy. . . . 

Open at the bottom, the new class becomes increasingly and relentlessly 
narrower at the top. Not only is the desire necessary for the climb; also 
necessary is the ability to understand and develop doctrines, firmness in 
stiuggles against antagonists, exceptional dexterity and cleverness in intra¬ 
party struggles, and talent in strengthening the class. . . . 

just as under Stalin, the new regime, in excuting its so-called liberaliza¬ 
tion policy, is extending the “socialist” ownership of the new class. Decen¬ 
tralization in the economy does not mean a change in ownership, but only 
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gives greater rights to the lower strata of the bureaucracy or of the new 
class. If the so-called liberalization and decentralization meant anything 
else, that would be manifest in the political right of at least part of the 
people to exercise some influence in the management of material goods. 
At least, the people would have the right to criticize the arbitrariness of the 
oligarchy. This would lead to the creation of a new political movement, 
even though it were only a loyal opposition. However, this is not even 
mentioned, just as democracy in the party is not mentioned. Liberalization 
and deccntrali/ation are in force only for Communists; first for the oligarchy, 
the leaders of the new class; and second, for those in the lower echelons. 
This is the new method, inevitable under changing conditions, for the 
further strengthening and consolidation of monopolistic ownership and 
totalitarian authority of the new class. . . . 

The new class instinctively feels that national goods are, in fact, its 
properly, and that even the terms “socialist,” “social,” and “state” property 
denote a general legal fiction. The new class also thinks that any breach of 
its totalitarian authority might imperil its ownership. Consequently, the 
new" class opposes any type of freedom, ostensibly for the purpose of preserv¬ 
ing “socialist” ownership. Criticism of the new class’s monopolistic adminis¬ 
tration of property generates the fear of a possible loss of power. . . . 

In defending its authority, the ruling class must execute reforms every 
time it becomes obvious to the people that the class is treating national 
property as its owm. Such reforms arc not proclaimed as being what they 
really are, but rather as part of the “further development of socialism” and 
“socialist democracy.” . . . 

This is a class whose powTr over men is the most complete knowm to 
history. For this reason it is a class with very limited views, views which arc 
false and unsafe. Closely ingrowm, and in complete authority, the new class 
must unrealistically evaluate its own role and that of the people around 
it. 

Having achieved industrialization, the new class can now do nothing 
more than strengthen its brute force and pillage the people. It ceases to 
create. Its spiritual heritage is overtaken by darkness. 

While the new class accomplished one of its greatest successes in the 
revolution, its method of control is one of the most shameful pages in human 
history. Men will marvel at the grandiose ventures it accomplished, and 
will be ashamed of the means it used to accomplish them. 

When the new class leaves the historical scene—and this must happen— 
there will be less sorrow over its passing than there was for any other class 
before it. Smothering everything except what suited its ego, it has con¬ 
demned itself to failure and shameful ruin. 
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THE PARTY IN THE POST-STALIN ERA 

Merle Fainsod* 


In the period since Stalin’s death, pressures for the loosening of party 
controls have again become visible on the Soviet scene. 4’his rcstiveness has 
been many-sided. In the intellectual realm it has cxpiessed itself in a 
demand for “creative freedom” and liberation from bureaucratic j^arly 
direction.! In the military sphere—if the charges against Marshal Zhukov 
are true—resistance to party controls has taken (he form of “curtailing the 
work of party organizations, political organs and military councils” and “of 
abolishing the leadership and control of the party, its Ck^ntral Committee 
and Government over the Army and the Navy.” In the economic sector, 
as the recent public discussion of industrial reorganization made clear, there 
is widespread insistence by factory directors and enteiprise managers on the 
need for greater autonomy in conducting their operations.’^ 

These symptoms of dissatisfaction over restrictive party controls may be 
viewed as part of a larger pattern of pluralistic forces which are seeking 
expression in Soviet society. Rapid industrialization, educational advances, 
and the growth of professionalism in different walks of Soviet life have 
operated in varying degrees to create j^oints of resistance to monolithic party 
control. Indeed, these developments have led some to contend that there 
is an inevitable conflict between the imperatives of an industrial society and 
the functions traditionally assigned to the party in Soviet society, and that 
the party is destined to become obsolete as the jnessures for democrat i/a tion 
and freedom spawned by eilucation and industrialization come into as¬ 
cendancy. Arguing the conflict thesis more cautiously, Harrington Moore 
Jr. concluded in 1954 that the forces which have been set in motion by 
industrialization will compel the party men to give ground to the engineer- 
administrator and that “if peace should continue for a decade or more, the 
rationalist or the traditionalist forces in Soviet society, or some unstable 
combination of the two, may do their work of erosion upon the Soviet 
totalitarian edifice.” ^ 

• The selection is from Frohlenis of Commuuism, Vol. 7 (Janiiary-February 1958), pp. 
7-13. By permission. 

^See, c.g., Khrushchev’s speech in Pravda, August 1957. 

^Praxfda, November 2, 1957. 

*See “The Soviet Industrial Reorganization,” by Alec Nove, in Problems of Com’ 
munism. No. 6, November-December 19.57. 

* Barrington Moore, Jr., Terror and Progress U,S.S,R., Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1954, pp. 31, 231. 
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^^canwhile, n hall decade of history has iinloldcd since Stalin’s death. 
How has the party apparatus respcmdcd to challenges to its authority? Is 
there an\ c’vidence that its power has been uiidcniiincHl? Have there been 
any percx'ptible changes in the role ol the party, and if so, how can those 
changes be defined? 


THE PARTY MACHINE 

One lesson of the last five years would appear by now’ to be undeniable, 
(^ontiol of tile part\ ap])aratus remains the key to supreme power in the 
Soviet system. I'lie step-b\-step ascent of Rhruslichcv to a position of un- 
dispuie<l leadership it‘pi c‘sents a striking rei a])itulation of the Stalinist 
experience. Stalling, like Stalin before him, from a pcrsition of relative w’eak- 
ness in the Presidium, Khrushchev has used the ]3 owtts of the secretarial 
ollice to install his fiiends in key posts in the )3art\ and governmental ap¬ 
paratus, to pack the (A*nt!ai Committee with his supporiers, and to translonn 
his jireponderaiue in the (central (a>mmittc‘e into domination of the 
Presidium. 

The present coniposiiion of the Presidium draiiiati/es the ascendancy of 
the party Secretariat. Of the fifteen full members, no less than ten— 
Khrushchev, Aristov, Beliacv, Bre/hnev, Kuusinen, Furtseva, Suslov, 
Mukhitdinov, N. G. Ignatov, and Kirichenko—also serve as secretaries of the 
Central Committee. One other, F. R. Kozlov, occupies the imj)ortant post 
of First Secretary of the Leningrad organization. The four remaining 
members of the Presidium—Bulganin, Mikoyan, Voroshilov, and Sh\ernik— 
represent holders from the old Stalinist Politburo whose power has been 
ellcctively neutralized by the new arri\als. Of the eight alternate members 
of the Presidium, one, P(rspelo\ , is a secretary of the (Genual (a)mniittee and 
four others serve as first secretaries in the republic and regional party 
apparatus—Kalnberzin in Latvia, Mazurov in Belorussia, Mzhavanadze in 
Georgia, and Kirilenko in Sverdlovsk. Of the three remaining alieiluiKs, 
Korotchenko, a former party ap])arauhik, occupies the post of Chairman of 
the Ukrainian Supreme Soviet, while only two, Pervukhin and Kosygin, 
hold ministerial jjosiiions and can be classified as inanageiial or technical 
in their j)iimary orientation.* 

VVdien the (omj)osition of the jnesent-day Presidium is compared with 
the Politburo under Stalin, ot even with the enlarged Presidium which came 
into being alter the Nineteenth Party Congress in October MF>2, some 
interesting contrasts aie evident. Stalin’s high command contained repre¬ 
sentatives of the police in the persons of Bcria and later S. I). Ignatiev; at 

* Editor’s footnote*: In November 1958, Beliaev was relieved of his secretarial post, 
wliilc retaining membership in the Eresidiiiin, to enable Inm to devote* more time to Party 
leadership in Ka/aklistan. In Maich 19.58. Koslov was matle a First I)e|)Uty Premier; and, 
in September, Bidganin was ousted fiom the Presidium. At present (November 1958), 
Bervuhkin is the U.S.S.R.’s Ambassador to East Germany. 
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present there are no representatives of ilie {police ministries in the top 
stnicture of party authority. While Stalin’s inner eireJc included no profes¬ 
sional army olhcers (unless Voroshilov is so iTtj^arded), Khrushchev for a 
brief period enlisted the services ol Marshal Zhukov, only to cast him aside 
when he loomed as a {)otential competitor for supreme power. Stalin’s 
Presidium included some of the Soviet Union's outstanding economic: 
administrators; Khrushchev has demoted them to a lower order of inlluence 
and status in the party hierarchy. UiidcT Khrushchev, more than ever before, 
the Piesidiuni has become the inner sanctum of the party functionaries. 
For those who looked to the “managerial revolution” to make its influence 
felt in the highc^sl reaches of the Soviet pewer structure, there can be little 
comfort in these developments. 

An analysis of the composition of tlu* Clentral Clommittce elec;tc‘d at tlie 
Twentieth Party Cotigress reveals a similar jiatlern of domination by the 
party secretarial. While the C^entral Committc^e includes a subsiantiai 
group of ministers and a sprinkling of army officers, diplomats, and parly 
ideologists, the party 1 unc tionai ies are c learly the most numercnis gi oup. 
Well o\er half of the membershijj consists of Central C^ommittee secretaries 
and members of tlie C^entral Caimmittee apparatus, sec retaries of the republic 
party organi/ations, and first secietaries of the legional party committees. 
To the extent that this apparatus operates as a disciplined plialanx 
losijonsive to KhrusluIiev’s leadership, it enables him to imjjose his will cjn 
all the leading party organs. 


THE SPREADING TENTACLES 

Kiniishchev's authority is not confined to party circles alone. As part 
of his drive for ])ower, a well-planned campaign was successfully executed 
to ])Iace his sujijKuters in strategic posts in the governmental apparatus. 
While many examples could be cited, a lew must sullice. The head cjf 
the political police (KGH), Cieneral 1. A. Serov, was an associate of Khrush¬ 
chev’s in the Ukraine and his rise to j>rominc*nce has paralleled Khrushchev’s. 
1 he Procurator-General since June 1953 has been R. A. Rudenko, a fenaner 
subordinate of Khrushchev’s in the Ukraine. On February 1, 195(3, S. N. 
Kruglov was replaced as Minister of Internal Affairs by N. P. Dudc^iov, who 
was also a Khrushchev subordinate in the Ukraine and was later brought to 
Moscow as chief of the construction section of the Genual Gommiltee 
Secretariat. The head ol Ciosplan and first deputy chairman ol the U.S.S.R. 
Council of Ministers, 1. I. Ku/min, headed the machine-building section of 
the Gentrai Gommiltee aj)j)aratus until he w^as lifted by Khrushchev to his 
new pinnacle. While the j>rojcclion of party lunclionaric:s into key ad¬ 
ministrative posts w^as primalily dc:signed to consolidate Khrushchev’s gri{) 
on the governing machinery, its effect w^as also to underline the central 
impoi lance of the party apjiaratus in Khrushchev’s formula of governance. 
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The rise of Khrushchev has been accompanied by a renewed emphasis 
on the leading role of the party in Soviet society. On July 6, 1956, Pravda 
j)roclaimed: “As for our country, the Communist Party was, is, and will be 
the only ruler of thought, the inspirer of icicas and aspirations, the leader 
and organizer of the people in the entire course of their struggle for com¬ 
munism . . This militant reiteration of the vanguard role of the party 
has been accompanied by an effort to pour new vitality into party life. On 
the ideological front, it has expressed itself in a drive to recapture revolu¬ 
tionary momentum and elan by stressing the triumphs of the regime at home 
and abioad. But it has proved no easy matter to recreate the evangelical 
fervor and messianic dedication of the early revolutionary years, and the 
shrill demands of the party press for ideological commitment reveal under¬ 
tones of concern at the lack of ardor and militancy in party ranks. 

With a view to securing greater mass support, the party has altered its 
recruitment j)olicy to attract more collective farmers and j)roductiori workers 
into its ranks. Under the recruitment directives now in force, the party 
seeks to enlist “the best people*' in every occupational group.^ While the 
party remains basically an association of the directing cadres of the Soviet 
Union, its stress on the recruitment of “outstanding” kolkho/niks and 
factory workers is designed to sink firmer roots into the lower reaches of 
Soviet society and to prevent the estrangement of the masses from the top 
party stratum. 


REFORMS FROM ABOVE 

The campaign to breathe new life into the {)arty has also been attended 
by a so-called “democratization” drive. The professed objectives have in¬ 
cluded wider participation of party members in party activities and dis¬ 
cussions, secret elections of party bureaus anti secretaries, punctilious 
observance of party rules in calling meetings and conferences, and broader 
scope for initiative at the grass roots. While scattered rej)orts of local j)arty 
meetings make deal that some highly embarrassing and challenging ques¬ 
tions were put in the w'ake of Khrushchev's “secret” attack on Stalin at 
the Twentieth Cd’SU Congre.ss, nothing that has happened thus far indicates 
any real impairment of central control over the party rank and file. With 
a few minor exceptions, “elections” below continue to ratify the nominations 

®Thus Pravda noted on February 22, 1957, . . we cannot shut our eyes to the 

fact that in Soviet society, too, there are still people poisoned by petty-bourgeois 
survivals, who take at face value the profusion of bourgeois propaganda about the 
‘delights’ ol bourgeois democracy and the bourgeois way of life." 

“lor an excellent treatment of recent changes in recruitment j)olicy, see T, H. Rigby, 
"Social Orientation of Recruitment and Distribution of Membership in the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union." The Atnerican Slavic and East European Review, New York. 
October 1957, pp. 275-90. 
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of higher party organs, and discussions have followed the traditional course 
of “unanimously" approving central resolutions. Power has remained safely 
in the hands of the central party functionaries. 

Under pressure from the center, the number of paid functionaries has 
been reduced, and the party apparatus itself has been reorganized to secure 
greater efficiency and more adequate control. As an accompaniment to the 
agricultural reforms initiated in the fall of 1953, the party embarked on a 
drastic reorganization of its rural organization with the objective of bring¬ 
ing the leadershif) closer to the grass roots.*^ 1 he fulcrum of intensive control 
w^as shifted from the raion, or district center, to the MTS (machine-tractor 
stations). Each raion was divided into zones—one for each M7\S station— 
and a distric I party secretary was assigned to each zone wdth hcadcjuarters at 
the M I S. Party instructors were transferred from the raion centers to the 
MI'S, with each instructor responsible for one or at most two collective 
farms. 

Since then a number of other steps have been taken to simplify the 
party structure. The political departments (poliiotdcls) at Machine-Tractor 
Stations have been abolished, and the system of special Central Committee 
organizers in important industrial enterprises has also been liquidated. 
There has been a contraction in the number of paid secretaries in primary 
(i.e., the lowest-level) party organizations. At the republic and oblast level, 
sections of the party apparatus have been (ombined, and at the raion, or 
district, level there has been some tendency to replace sectional organiza¬ 
tion of the secretariat by a pool of pai ty instructors, eadi of whom is assigned 
to one or more primary organizations with responsibility for all aspects of 
their work.^ 

The major thrust of the Khrushchev reforms has been to reinforce the 
authority of the party apparatus in every direction. Beginning with the 
reassertion of party controls in the MVD alter the arrest of Beria, all efforts 
to weaken party controls in any .sector of Soviet life have been sternly 
rebuffed. The rebuke administered early in 1954 to party officials in the 
Ministry of Construction who violated the party decree prohibiting the 
acceptance of payments or bonuses from economic organizations furnished 
a striking example.” Pravda seized the occasion to re-emphasize the in¬ 
dependence of the party hierarchy and to indicate that party officials who 
allowed themselves to become “tools in the hands of administrative organiza¬ 
tions" would be severely punished. The tendency under Khrushchev has 
been to stress the party's economic responsibilities and to gear agitational 
and propaganda activities much more directly to production objectives. 
As Khrushchev put it at the 'rwentieth Ciongress: 

'^Pravda, September 13 and 15, 19.53; March 6 and 21, 1954. 

“See T. lUd/habaev, “Soversherstvueiii rabutu j)artiinovo apparata" (We Improve the 
work of the party apparatus), Pariiinaia '/Jiizn, No. 14 (July 1957), pp, 20-27, 

“See Pariiinais 7Jiizn, No. 3 (May 1954), pp. 17-50. 
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Economic development is one of the most important facets of our party work. 
'J'he work of a party official should be judj'ed })rimarily by those results attained 
in development of the etonomy for whicl) he is responsible . . . Unfortunately, 
many f)arty organizations draw an absurd distinction between party political work 
and economic activity. One still meets so-called party “olhcials*' who consider party 
work one thinj:’ and economic work and state administration anotlu^r. One can 
even hear complaints from such functionaries that they are beinji; divertc'd from 
so-called “pure party work” and compellcxi to study economics, technology, larm- 
ing and production. Such a conception of the tasks of party work is fundamentally 
W’ronj 4 and harmful. The Communist Part) ol the Soviet Union is the ruling party 
and e\er\thing that happens on our Soviet soil is of vital interest to the party as 
a whole and to each C’.ommunist. A (Communist has no right to be a detached 
bystander, d'his is why the party demands that party cadres not separate party 
work from economic W'ork and tliat they supervise the economy in a concrete and 
competent manneu' . . 


THE POLITICS OF ECONOMICS 

The curious history of Khrushchev’s rcjle in the recent struggle ove r in¬ 
dustrial reorgani/ations may serve to illustrate his cletenninaiion to cen¬ 
tralize control of tlie econoni) in the hands ol the {)aily aj)j)atatus. At the 
Central Ck)mmiltee plenum in December, 195(). a decision ^vas ap])roved to 
broaden the poweis ol the Economic Commission and to install Pervukliin 
and other leading economic administiators in controlling posts within it. 
T he ellect cjf this move was to strengthen the authority ol elements in the 
Presidium identified with the state rather than the party machine. Against 
the background ol later developments, it now' appears clc?ar tliat the scheme 
was not palatable to Khrushchev. Departing fiom his usual custom, he 
delivered no report tcj the Plenum nor did he associate himsell with the 
plan. Perhaps reluctant to do battle so soon alter the Hungarian and Pc^lish 
debaedes, he apj)arentl) acceded to the demands of his rivals in the Presidium 
m fortify the pewer of the Economic Caiinmission and even allowx'd the 
Supreme Seniet to ratily the reorganization scheme on ETbruary 12, 1957. 

Yet the very next day a .specially summoned session of the (.ientral 
Committee convened tcj hear a rej)ort by Khrushchev, which proposed a 
radically diflerent apjnoach to the managerial problem. A])j)arently now 
assured of overwhelming suj>port in the Central Committee, Khrushchev 
counterattacked with a plan designed to emasculate the Itconomic Com¬ 
mission and to place control of the economy secuiely in the hands of the 
party apparatus. 

The resolution approved by the Central Committee was cautiously 
worded. It spcjke merely ol “reorganizing the woik of the State Economic 
Commission” and “of the need to increase the role of the State Planning 
Ccmimission (Gtrsjjlan) in jdanning and managing the counli) s national 
economy.” It called for a reduction of the central aj)paiatus ol tlie 

Pravda. February, 15, 1956. 

^ Ptavda, Fcbiuaiy 16, 19.57 
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ministries and for a transfer ol personnel and functions to new regional 
organs of administration wliidi would he closer to production and provide 
for inlcgraled develojmient of economic areas. But its political thrust Jay 
elsewhere. By weakening the power ol the central governmental bureaucracy 
and initiating a major lorgani/ation of the central planning organs, it 
cleared the way for a {)urge of Khrushchev’s opponents in the ministries and 
the installation of Iiis friends in key ]>osts. By pitting local and regional 
inanageriaJ personnel against the central ministries, it permitted Khrush- 
cliev to enlist lu^w support on a country-wide scale. Above all, by dispers¬ 
ing ministerial authority in the localities, it left the field free for the party 
apparatus as the primary integrating and centrali/.ing force. 

I'he subseejuent unfolding of the })lans lor industrial reorganization 
made all this unmistakably clear. The Jaw ajjproved by the Supreme Soviet 
on May 10, 1957, aliolished the Economic Commission and established 
Ckjsplan as the dominant c'conomic j)lanning agency.By a decree of the 
Presidium of the Supieine Soviet a week earlier, 1. 1. Kuzmin, one of 
Khrushchev’s subordinates in the (kmtral Committee aj)j)aratus, had 
already been installed as chairman ol (iosplan and first vice-chairman of the 
U.S.S.R. (Council of Ministers.The process of tightening Khrushchev’s 
grip on the central goveanment machinery was completed when, as a 
follow-up on the purge of the “anti-party group” in the last week of June 
1957, Kakanovich, Molotov, Pervukhin, and Saburov were removed as first 
vice-chairmen of the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers and Malenkov was 
dismissed as a deputy chairman. 

With the emphasis on administiative decentralization in the economic 
sphere, the integrating role of the j>arty aj>paralus )>ulkcKl larger than even* 
before. Of this Khrushchev showed himself fully aware. Noting in his 
spec'ch to tlie Supreme Soviet on ^^ay 7, 1957 that “under the new structure 
ol management, wdicre local agencies are granted extensive rights, there may 
arise tendencies towaid autarchy . . and temj)tations to satisfy “local 
needs ’ at the expense of the interests of the state as a whole, he made clear 
that the patty, as well as other agencies suboiclinate to it, would have as one 
ol its main missions the “struggle against such harmful . . . tendencies.” 

In the words of the Central (amimiitee resolution, one of the effects c^f the 
reoigani/ation would be “to enhance the role of local party and Soviet 
organizations ... in economic development.” T he party hierarchy was 
counted on to remain a binding force. 

The most recent vindication ol the doctrine of party sujnx:macy is to be 
found in the /hukov affair. While the purge of the pcjpular World War 
11 hero may be interpreted as primarily an assertion of Khrushchev’s un¬ 
disputed ascendancy, Soviet pi css commentary makes clear that the issue w as 

^-Pravda, May 11, 1957. 

Ihid. 

^^Piavda, May 8, 1957. 

^ Pravda, February 18, 1957. 
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precipitated by friction between the party's political apparatus in the 
armed forces and the more professionally-oriented officers who followed 
Marshal Zhukov in subordinating political indoctrination to combat-train¬ 
ing and military control. The Central Committee resolution on the im¬ 
provement of party and political work in the Soviet Army and Navy charged 
that Marshal Zhukov had “pursued a policy" of underestimating and cur¬ 
tailing party leadership of the Army and Navy. Noting “serious short¬ 
comings in practical party and political work" in the armed forces, the 
resolution reminded the military command: 

The chief well-spring of the might of our Army and Navy lies in the fact that the 
Communist Party—the guiding and directing force of Soviet society—is their 
organi/er, leader and instructor. VVe must alw^ays remember V. I. Lenin’s directive 
that the “policy of the military establishment, as of all other establishments and 
institutions, is pursued in strict accordance with the general directives given to the 
party through its Central Committee and under its direct control." ^8 

This reaffirmation of party hegemony epitomizes the road which 
Khrushchev has traveled during the last five years. Embodying himself in 
the party and proclaiming its right to unchallenged leadership, be has 
raised his entourage of party functionaries to heights of power which they 
could hardly have dreamed of a half-decade ago. Ehe victory of Khrushchev 
represents the triumph of the apparatchik! in its purest and most un¬ 
adulterated fonn.^7 

A PYRRHIC VICTORY? 

How secure is the victory and wdiat role can we envisage for the party 
in the years ahead? Stalin became General Secretary of the party at the 
age of 43. Khrushchev begins his reign at 03. In the eyes of the more 
ambitious members of the younger generation of apparatchiki, his must ap¬ 
pear a transitional regime, destined before not very long to give way to a 
different set of governing arrangements, and replete with all the temptations 
to maneuver and intrigue which any short-term modus vivendi accentuates. 
Moreover, the very terms of settlement by which the succession struggle has 
been resolved, the reinforcement of the prerogatives and status of the party 
apparatus, has undoubtedly left a legacy of bruised feelings and unfulfilled 
aspirations in other quarters. To intellectuals who welcomed the de- 
stalini/ation campaign as promising a new charter of liberties, the tighten¬ 
ing of party bonds has come as a rude awakening. To officers in the armed 

Pravda, November 2, 1957. 

Khrushchev’s determination to increase the authority of the party apparatus has 
also been manifested in a new policy on the arts, marked by a tightening of party controls, 
a reaffirmation of the principle of partiinost (“party-mindedness"), purges of the editorial 
boards of literary and scholarly journals which allowed themselves to become mouthpieces 
for “unhealthy sentiments and tendencies,’* etc. 
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forces who saw the lise of Marshal Zhukov as a symbol of military in¬ 
dependence, his demotion signalizes a renewed effort to subordinate the 
military forces to }>arty control. I'o factory managers throughout the Union 
the autonomy promised by regionalization was no doubt more than welcome, 
but the injunction to reinvigorate party controls at the enterprise level may 
well be interpreted as withdrawing with one hand what had been granted by 
the other. To magnify the powers of the party apj)aratus is to run the risk 
of estrangement from other groups who see their interests threatened by 
excessive party tutelage. 

It may turn out that the consolidation of the apparatchiki under 
Khrushchev has only served to arrest long-term trends which will eventually 
ojKTaie to undermine party controls. But there is danger in being ex¬ 
cessively sanguine on this score, at least over the short-run. llie imperatives 
of industrialization impose their own patterns of rationalized management 
in any society which sets maximum productivity as a primary goal, but 
they do not abolish the distinction between technical men and ]>olitical men. 
Those who run the factories do not necessarily aspire to run the state, and 
their interests may be accommodated within a framework of totalitarian 
party control without yielding them political power. J liere is no iron law 
which dictates incompatibility between one-party rule and a highly-de- 
veloj)ed industrial society. 

Nor is the domination c^f the party apparatus inevitably destined to give 
way to military rule. Bonapartism will always remain a threat as long as the 
armed forces bulk so important on the Scjviet scene, but a military coup 
d’etat reejuires a degree of conspirational secrecy and an esprit de corps in 
officer ranks which the whole j)atteni of party controls in the armed forces is 
calctdatcd to discourage and prevent. Soviet educational progress has 
produced striking techncjlogical and seientific achievements, but we must 
not forget that it is associated with a system ol political indoctrination which 
instills subservience to party commands. Heartening as it has been to note 
signs ol ferment and criticism among Soviet students and intellectuals in 
recent years, these remain somewhat marginal phenomena, and it may be 
a king time before they build up into the insistent and organized demand for 
political liberty which would represent a real danger to the regime. 

Yet change there is, and change there will continue to be. The party 
apparatus under Khrushchev is not what it was when Stalin scazed jx>wxr, 
and it may well be different tomorrow from wdiat it is today. Better-educated 
than their Stalinist predecessors, more technically-oriented in their training 
and experience, the present-day party functionaries have had to learn 
to balance zealotry with the pragmatic skills required to manage a complex 
industrial society. They confront a nation which has been to school, which 
has mastered the technical arts of an industrial civilization, which is dis¬ 
satisfied with its living standard, and which faces the future with sharpened 
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expectations, the more urgent because they have been so long postjx)ne(l. 
How the party apparatus responds to these aspirations may well determine 
its ability to survive. 

The brute weapons of Stalinist mass terror are no longer readily at hand, 
and, e^en if available, arc unlikely to be mobilizetl, excej)t as an act of 
desperation. The problems which today's j:)arty leatlership must resoJvc 
call for a subtler policy of accommodation, in which social lorccs already 
set in motion arc mani])ulated by incentives and persuasion, rather than 
the cruder lorms of iej)ression. Rut however skillfully the piesent aj;j)aratus 
channels the social cuirents which arc* flowing, it must live with the 
knowledge that its authority rests on a precarious ecpiilibrium createtl by 
a dictator wlio is no longer young. Even if Khrushchev's apparatus copes 
successfully with the dillicult domestic and international problems which 
loom before it, it cannot hjr long postpone its own apj)ointment with 
destiny. I'hc test of its power will come with the next succession crisis— 
that periodic malaise of the totalitarian party state lor wliich no therapy of 
legitimacy has yet been devised. 




Chapter 14 

The Problem of Succession 


Harrison E, Salisbury explains what he regards as a '‘fatal flaw in the 
Soviet system/’ iiamely, that Russia has developed no constitutional means 
resting on popular parii( ipation and consent transmitting governmental 
power. He queries whether ‘V/ modern technological state” can afford "the 
fantastic price of a murdcrotis struggle for poiver each time a transition in 
leadership is required.” 


FATAL FLAW IN THE SOVIET SYSTEM 

Harrison E. Saiishurv* 


Today, the whole W(Mld once ruled by Stalin with an iron hand is in a 
state of profound transition. Within the Soviet Union itself tliere has been 
a continuous process of change since Stalin’s death. In the Jiinterland even 
more j)ow^erful forces for change are at WT)rk. l\vo events have directed 
attention with sjjecial force toward a re-exainination ol the factors wdiich 
underlie what is gradually revealing itself as a general crisis of communisin. 

The first of these events was the latest leadership crisis in Moscow. This 
struggle for power, from which Nikita S. Khrushchev, with the aid of 
Marshal Georgi K. Zhukov, emerged vic torious, again emphasized that com¬ 
munism as it developed under Stalin in Russia is not a genuine system of 
government but merely a mechanism of rule. It has no formal structure for 
transferring power jjeacefully and smoothly from one leader or group of 
leaders to another. I'he only WTiy a new’ ruler can arise is by a test of force. 
Whether, in a nuclear age, Russia or any nation can afford to be governed 

* lonncrly the New York l imes correspondent in Moscow. I'hc selection is from 
New York Tirties Magazine, Anj^nsl 25, 1957, pp, 13 if. By permission of The New York 
Times and Harrison E. Salisbury. 
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by so primitive a method is one of the questions which thoughtful Europeans 
are studying with especial care. 

The second event whicli lias placed coiiimunism as a means of govern¬ 
ment under new scrutiny is the publication of the fascinating analysis by the 
ec(entri( former Yugoslav Ciomiminisl leader, Milovan Djilas, which he calls 
“1 he New (dass.” It is Mr. Djilas' conclusion that communism has given 
birth to a new class of Communist bureaucrals whom he regards as the 
worst class of all time, worse than the bourgeoisie whom they replaced or 
the feudal lords who jireceded the bourgeoisie. 

T he Djilas critique appears at a special moment in history—a moment 
when the educated, knowledgeable peoples of many countries in TLastern 
Europe are themselves asking how much longer they must suffer a kind 
of government which falls vastly short of their expectations and needs. 
'There are young people in many East Euroj:)Can countries, including some 
within the Soviet Union, who have been challenging the basic postulates of 
Communist rule as it has long been practiced. 

There are writers and poets who are writing novels and sonnets whose 
themes come closer and closer to being: “How long, O Lord, how long?" 
One does not need to agree with Djilas to understand readily that he has 
given voice and form to the bitter antagonism which communism has 
aroused against itself among many peoples. 

The reason for this general crisis of (ommunism lies in a basic flaw in 
the Soviet scheme: It constitutes a rule without a system, a meting out of 
justice without law^s, a land where, in the end, only the man with the loaded 
revolver says who is the boss. 

The transfer of power from one ruler to another has always been a 
risky thing in Russia. There was no well-established tradition under the 
C/ars. Violence, more often than not, attended the accession of a new 
ruler to the throne. Indeed, an acid-penned English observer once noted that 
in England the throne descends by the law of primogeniture; in Russia by 
the law of regicide. Russian history is pockmarked with “times of trouble," 
“false C./ars," murders of the sovereign by his son and murders of the 
heir aj)j>arent by the sovereign. 

Peter the Great, aware of the jiroblem (and himself the murderer of his 
own heir apparent, his eldest son) sought to remedy the situation by giving 
each sovereign, in eflect, the right to designate his successor. This reform, 
like so many Russian reforms, had little merit. Sovereigns died suddenly— 
by poison, by the dagger or even of natural causes—and had no time, in 
most cases, to name their successors. Inheriting this tradition of tyranny and 
violent power transfers, the Communists tended to succumb to the mores 
of the country rather than to create a new tradition of their own. 

Lenin himself, before he died in 1924, was probably the first to realize 
that the rule which the Bolshevik party was imposing on Russia did not con- 
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stitute a genuine system of government. The Communist party which he 
had created as an underground, figliting organization with a single purpose 
—the overthrow of the Czar and the carrying out of the Revolution—was 
now, after the November coup d'etat, civil war and foreign intervention, 
settling down to the tasks of civil reorganization and the reconstruction of 
a very backward country. 

The Communist party was still a lean fighting <^lite with military rules 
and spartan discipline. To try to use this small vanguard to rule a vast 
country was something like putting a commando unit in charge of General 
Motors. 

Alongside the party stood the hollow shell of conventional government 
apparatus—a council of ministers (then called “commissars"), the usual 
departments and offices and a flowering bureaucracy. This apparatus had 
been inlierited, by and large, complete with civil servants, from the C^zarist 
regime. It continued to do business very much as it had under the Czars. 
Giv(*n the necessary powers, it could, after a fashion, have ailministered the 
affairs of the Soviet Union. 

Lenin had no illusions about the “government." He described it as “the 
same Russian apjiaratus * * * taken over from Czarism and only thinly 
anointed wdth Soviet holy oil." As he w^atched its w'orkings in Moscow he 
asked, a little plaintively, “If we take that huge bureaucratic machine, that 
huge pile, we must ask: Who is directing wdiom?" He made no secret of his 
fear that, because of their low level of “culture," the Bolshevik cadres would 
be swamped by the traditional Russian bureaucracy, just as the Mongol 
invaders were swanijied by the superior culture of the Chinese kingdom they 
coiKjucred. 

Mainly for this reason the Communists have always tried to keep real 
power concentrated inside the party. The real decisions of state have been 
made not in the Council of Commissars or Ministers—the Government— 
but in the Politburo or the Central Committee of the party. 

This division and confusion of authority prevented the establishment of 
a traditional line through w^hich powxr might be conveyed. It tended to 
make the Government little more than a facade. “Everything that comes 
up in the C^ouncil of People’s Commissars is dragged before the Politburo," 
Lenin said in despair. This meant that even the smallest questions had to 
go to the very pinnacle of power before being decided. Lenin blamed him¬ 
self because, as both Chairman of the Council and Chairman of the 
Politburo, he formed a personal bridge between the shell of Government and 
the power of the party. 

“The leading comrades take shelter behind commissions," he wrote. 
"I’he devil himself would lose his way in this maze of commissions. Nobody 
knows what is going on, who is responsible; everything is mixed up and 
finally a decision is passed to the effect that everybody is responsible." 
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Lenin saw that to a great extent these ills stemmed from the tact that 
“there is only one Government party at the head of affairs in our country.” 
But he was not able to invent a solution because he was not willing to 
permit any transfer of power out of the hands of the dynamic ^lite which 
he had created in the name of the Communist party. 

One of the devices which Lenin invented to give his revolutionary corps 
a greater (oliesion and discipline was a procedure called “democratic 
centralism.” Democratic centralism meant, in essence, that free discussion 
was permitted within a party group until a question was decided. But once 
the decision was taken each member Avas pledged to support it with all 
his power regardless of his previous attitude. This was a rigid military rule 
and it gave the small revolutionary corps a power far beyond its numbers. 

But, although the party did not appreciate the importance of this, 
democratic centralism, combined with the monopolistic role of the Cmn- 
munist party, established an impenetrable barrier against the evolution of 
any system of checks and balances. It was made to order for the evolution 
and persistence of personal dictatorship. 

Lenin did not see or did not wish to see the fatal consequences of the 
rule of democratic centralism. But he did see that conditions within the 
party were leading directly toward a split and a bitter personal light for 
power. He saw the intrigues of Stalin, analyzed the weaknesses of Trotsky, 
dispassionately evaluated the other (ammiunist ])arty leaders and sought to 
warn his followers against the inevitable struggle. But the corrective 
measures which he proposed (such as doubling the size of the (antral Cami- 
mittee) were unrealistic', his warnings were ignored or minimized, and 
Stalin ruthlessly utilized the mechanism of the party and the ritual of 
its combat discipline to rout his opponents and establish as tyrannical a 
dictatorship as any of his Czarist predecessors. 

In many wa)s the enervating ilidiotoni) of the party and Government 
grew worse under Stalin, who demonstrated complete disinterest in any 
theory of government. P'or years he ruled the country while nominally hold¬ 
ing only the general secretaryship oi the (kmimunist party. His cabinet 
ministers had no more real powder than tailors' dummies. Stalin gave 
Russia a constitution (written by Bukharin just before Stalin had him 
arrested, tried and executed), but even though he attached his own name to 
it Stalin paid no heed to its jnovisions. He often announced changes in 
government statutes over the signature of the C^entral Committee of the 
(Communist [jarty. Sometimes, he used both party and Government sig¬ 
natures. There was no rhyme or reason about this. It seemed to depend 
on which ridjbei stamp his hand first touched. 

N(jr is there any indication that Stalin ever gave serious thought to the 
problem of the iransfer of power after his death. Like many a tyrant before 
him, Stalin found the thought of his death abhorrent. He did not think 
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about it nor did he make any move to prepare the Soviet state for this 
event. Thus, Stalirrs death in 1953 confronted Russia with the precise 
dangers which had preoccupied Lenin's thoughts in his last months, a genera¬ 
tion befcjre. There was still no system for selecting a succc^ssor. 

Personally aware of the enormously evil consecjucnces of the power 
struggle which Stalin had waged, the new post-Stalin leaders embarked on a 
policy which they called “collective leadership." Their watchword was 
‘'liollrkthniost” and they cited many eptotations from Lenin in support of 
the virtues of rule ])y the ])ai tv's Central Committee. 

But behind these verbal trapj)ings began almost immediately a time of 
test and challenge to determine which of the leaders had actually inherited 
substantial elements of the great power which Stalin had gathered. The 
principal elements of this pewer were vested in the Ccmimunist party 
organization, the Covernment bureaucracy, the secret policx and the army. 

riic first test of strength may have come over power in the party. Just 
eight days after beccmiing Premier of the Soviet Ciovernment, (rcorgi M. 
Malenkov resigned as ])arty secretary. Tliis opened the way for Nikita S. 
Khrushchev to gain ccjutrol of the party secretariat and, like Stalin, to 
use the secietariat to capture the party organization. 

A second show of stiength occurred late in June, 1953, when Police 
Cdiief La\ renti P. Beria defied a demand to submit his police to the direction 
of the “collective leadership." He paid fcjr his defiance with his arrest and 
e\cjitual execution along with a group of his top aides. 

The army, led by Marshal Gcorgi K. Zhukov, provided the force which 
enabled the “collective leaclcrshij>" to cope wdth Beria. Part of its price lor 
this aid was liejuidation of the sex ret police as a basis of political power. 

Having lost his party base Malenkc:)V then sought to build up the power 
and prcrsiige c^f the Gcjvernment; but this effort was doomed tc:) failure 
because cjf the built-in Soviet bias which vests all real authority in the party. 

It was only by this series oi tests that the Soviet leaders were able to 
judge their own respective strengths. After Malenkov peacefully stepped 
down as Piemier in February, 1955, the dominance of Premier Nikolai A. 
liulganin and Party Secretary Khrushchev became more pronounced, al¬ 
though it still appeared that the Soviet group might actually be evolving a 
new kind of rule, a sort of Communist board of governors. Precedent was 
against them, but the idea was not completely impossible. Venice was ruled 
for some 200 years by a similar system. 

Without the handicap of a “democratic centralism," without the tradi¬ 
tion of a single party, without the long history—both Czarist and Communist 
—which eejuated opposition with conspiracy against the state, the ex¬ 
periment might have worked. But the odds were against it. Under Soviet 
conditions a high-level power contest is not like a friendly game of penny 
ante in which there is one good-sized winner, several who come out a few 
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dollars ahead, one man who winds up even and two or three moderate 
losers. The Soviet version is cutthroat—one man after another is eliminated 
until a final showtlown in which the winner takes all. 

One day right in the miilst of his June struggle with Maltiikov, 
Molotov, Kaganovich and Shepilov, Khrushchev took a coiij^le of hoiiis 
out to give an interview to a Japanese newsjxiper man. What Khi usluhc\ 
called the “law of the jungle” was very much on his mind. He was talking, 
ostensibly, about the world situation. But, in the light of the struggle he 
was going through, events much closer to home may have colored his 
remarks. 

“Here is the real law of the jungle,” Khrushchev said. “1 am strong 
and you are weak—therelore you must bow to me. We do not want to be 
like lambs who are delenselcss against wolves. But lambs and wolves live 
in the same world. And wolves by right of strength devour lambs. We do 
not want to be in the position of lambs. We must have teeth so that the 
wolves will know that they will not get away with an attack * * * without 
a mark. The wolves may lose their skins and, perhaps, even their 
heads * * 

Such a life, Khrushchev said two or three times, is intolerable. “It is 
impossible to be guided by the law^ of the jungle that right is strength, and 
to dictate one’s will to others * * * people want peace and quiet * * * 
The chief thing is to listen attentively to the voice of the people and not to 
permit mistakes w hich damage mutual relations between the leaders and the 
people. We are confident that it is impossible to rule the people only by 
force, to hold the population in terror.” 

I he battle in which Khrushchev was then engaged was one in which 
only the law^ of the jungle applied. He came out on top—with the aid ol 
Marshal Zhukov. Thus, by the very act ol victory the stage is set for another 
eventual test of power—between Khrushchev and Zhukov. 

This may not come. The tw’o men may exercise restraint. Their 
policies may be identical and their personalities complementary. But the 
rule of democratic centralism will tend to make sharper differences which 
arise. And the inadmissibility of opposition groups or opposition opinions 
will constantly tend to split leader from leader until only one remains. 

In the end, of course, Khrushchev or Zhukov will be replaced by a 
newer, younger man, succeeding to the scepter of power either through 
the intervention of death or through the gradual weakening of the dictator 
with the onset of age. 

There is, however, another alternative. It may be that over the long 
period of years the Russian people are gradually beginning to tire of a 
method of rule which is so arbitrary and inflexible. There is a great 
weariness with the “law of the jungle” reflected in Khrushchev’s statement 
to the Japanese newspaper man. And this weariness may be shared by 
many of his countrymen. 
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The Russian dictatorship, contrary to popular supposition, is not 
immune to the trends of public opinion. In fact, since tlie death of Stalin 
it has been assiduous in courting Soviet opinion. No one has gone to 
greater efforts in this direction than Khrushchev himself. He has tried to 
link his fortunes with all of the things which he thinks the Soviet people 
want—peace, a better and easier life, relaxation of police rule, more 
personal liberty, more money for the farmer and more meat for the factory 
worker. 

The time may be at hand when Soviet citizens can and will insist 
that their rulers begin to observe the rules and procedures laid down in the 
Soviet Constitution. The Constitution is not the most democratic in the 
world, but it docs provide a system of government which should function 
fairly well and even fairly representatively—if the Soviet leaders ever 
permitted it to be tried out. 

The Communist party structure, with its tight leadership control, 
proved itself an excellent instrument for revolution and for conducting a 
war (its pyramid of power resembles that of an army and general staff). 
But as a peacetime organ it is subject to the same conflicts and un¬ 
certainties as a military junta. It is made to order for internecine strife and 
intrigue. 

7\)day the question is being posed in ever stronger terms to the Soviet 
public and to their leaders: Can a modern technological state afford the 
fantastic price of a murderous struggle for power each time a transition 
in leadership is required? Whether Russia can survive many more such 
contests becomes increasingly doubtful. 

Editor’s note: Pravda reported on July 75, 7957, that Marshal of the 
Soviet Union, Georgi K. Zhukov, in a speech delivered in Leningrad had 
supported the ouster of Malenkov, Kaganovich, and Molotov from high 
office and had stated: ''As you know, this anti-Party group resisted the 
measures for a decisive rise in agriculture. Its members objected especially 
to the slogan 'catch up with the United States of America in the near future 
in the per capita production of meat, milk and butter,* put forward by the 
Central Committee on the initiative of Nikita Sergeyevich Khrushchev, a 
slogan which was unanimously approved by all the Soviet people. The 
anti’Party group opposed expanding the political, economic and legislative 
powers of the Union republics, apparemtly not wanting to give up the poxvers 
it had held for nearly 30 years . . . and stubbornly resisted the measures 
pursued by the Party for eliminating the consequences of the cult of the 
individual leader, particularly the disclosure and calling to account of those 
mainly responsible for violation of legality in the past,*' 

Subsequently, on November 2, 1957, the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union announced that its plenary meeting 
late in October had adopted a resolution which "has excluded Georgi K, 
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Zhukov from jnembership of the Presidium of the Central Committee and 
from the Ceyitral Committee of the Communist party” It further noted that 
*'of late former Defense Minister Comrade Zhukov has violated the Leninist 
party principles of guidiiig the armed forces^ pursued a policy of curtailing 
the zvork of party organizations, political organs, and military councils, of 
abolishing the leadership and control of the party, its Central Committee 
and Government ozier the Army and Navy.” 

The announcement continued: '*The plenary meeting . . . has es~ 
tablishcd that the cult of Comrade Zhukov's personality zvas cultivated in 
the Soxjiet Army zoith his personal participation. With the help of 
sycophants and flatterers^ he zvas praised to the sky in lectures and reports, 
in articles, films and pamphlets, and his person and role in the (heat 
Patriotic War zvere ozier-glorified.” He zvas charged zvith lack of 'hnodesty,” 
zvith imagining ''that he was the sole hero of all the victories achieved by 
our people and their armed forces under the Communist party's leader¬ 
ship,** and zvith being "a politically unsound person, inclining to adven¬ 
turism. . . .” It zvas staled that "the decision zvas adopted unanimously by 
all the members and alternate members oj the Central Committee and the 
members of the Central Auditing Commission. Jt zvas approzfed by all the 
znilitary men, Communist party and Government executives present at the 
meeting.’* 

The follozving day Marshal Ivan S. Konev zvrote in Pravda: ''Oiie 
should 7Wt forget that Comrade Zhukov occupied the high position of Chief 
of General Staff during the period immediately preceding the zvar, and bore 
a considerable share of the responsibility for the condition of the Soviet 
armed forces and their ability to meet Fascist aggression.*’ While Stalin’s 
"incorrect assessment . . . lay at the bottom of the serious miscalculations” 
"serious responsibility for the fact that the troops of our military frontier 
areas were taken unazvare by the sudden attack of the Fascist army also 
falls upo7i the Chief of General Staff, Cofurade Zhukov. . . 

On September 6, 19^)8, Radio Moscow briefly announced that the 
Central Coznmittee of the Coxmnunist Party had "rcliezfcd Nikolai A, 
Bulga7iin of his duties as a meifiber of the Prcsidiiun of the Central Co 7 n- 
mittee of the Com77Ui7Hst Party of the Soviet Union.” Eaidier, Marshal 
Bulganin, zvho for a time appeared to enjoy almost cooidinate power with 
Khrushchev, had bee7i ousted from his chaiiznanship of the State Bank and 
given a7i economic post in Stavropol in the North Caucasus. Flis decline 
was generally regarded as dating from June 1957 when he apparently stood 
with Malcnikov, Molotov, and Kaganovich in their unsuccessful challenge 
to Khrushchev. This zvas confirmed zvhe7i, on November 14, 1958, Khrush¬ 
chev for the first time openly and publicly linked Bulganin with the "anti- 
Party group.” 
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Editor’s note: By way of introduction to the several sections concerned 
with the Soviet Economic System^ it must be emphasized that there is in 
tlfc U.S.S,R. a close interdependence and interrelationship, both in theory 
and practice, betxveen economics and politics—beyond anything known to 
the capitalist world. It must be said, too, that the belief of Russian leaders 
(and. of many Russian people) in the ultimate triumph of socialism through¬ 
out the world is predicated, in major part, upon what they regard as the 
demonstrated superiority — and, hence, the ultimate irresistible appeal — 
of the socialist economic system over capitalism. Typical, for example, 
were the statements made by Khrushchev in a recent interview with the 
correspondent of Figaro: 

We, Communists, arc convinced that mankind's only right ])ath is the path of so¬ 
cialist development. Socialism expresses the vital interests of the people, of all 
men and women who live not by exploiting working j>eoj)le, l)ut by their own 
labor. It brings the peoples deliverance from social and national o]>pression, from 
the horrors of unemployment and the arbitrary rule of a handful of monopolists 
who usurped all tlie wealth of a country. We are convinced that the peoples of 
all countries will come to socialism, to C^oiiimunism, but when and how—this is 
the internal affair of each people. 

M. A. Suslov stated at the 20th Congress: ''The urge of the peoples to 
socialism, is irresistible, the attractwe power of the socialist ideas increases 
from day to day, and the process will be accelerated by the continued 
achievements of socialism in our country, China and all the People's 
Democracies.'' 

Obviously these claims deserve the most careful analysis even though 
the merits of a system rest on bases which transcend the purely economic. 



Chapter 13 

On the Reliability of Soviet Statistics 


There is no intention to suggest that the question of the reliability of 
Soviet stnlislies—an extremely difficult and comfylex problem—can be 
resolved by reference to the two brief excerpts that appear in the foUoxoing 
pages. It was simply considered desirable to give sotne indication—from 
opposing vantage points—of the complexities of the problem and the 
dangers of easy and shallow judgments. The interested reader will find 
some suggestions for further reading in the bibliography. 


COMMENT ON SOVIET ECONOMIC STATISTICS 

Maurice Dobh* 


The view that all Soviet figures are naturally suspect, designed as 
propaganda-instruments to deceive the unwary, is no longer seriously held, 
and scarcely merits attention here. Though commonly met witli in unin¬ 
formed circles before the war, it was seldom if ever accepted, at any rate 
in its crude form, by anyone with much experience of handling Soviet 
statistics and submitting them to normal tests of consistency.^ (iaps there 
were, of course (which grew larger towards the end of the 'thirties for 
security reasons), and continuous series were difficult to construct in many 
cases owing to changes of base and of definition. A notable post-war gap 

• Lecturer and Fellow of Trinity Collej^e, C.ainhridge. T he selection is from Smnet 
Studies, V'ol. 1 0050), pp. 18-19, h> permission, and from Soviet F.coiiotnic Dexfeloptneut 
Since 1^U7 (London; Routledge & Kegan Paul Ltd., 4tli ed., 1957), pp. 330-3.^2, hy 
permission of the publisher and of International Publishers, New York. 

^C]f. Dr. A. Bavkov: “I do not share the view that Soviet statistical and other sources 
arc less reliable than those published in other countries. On the contrary, systematic study 
over a number ol years has convinced me that they can be used to analyse the economic 
process ... of the U.S.S.R. with the same degree of confidence as similar sources pul)lishcd 
in other countries.*’ (Tbe Development of the Soviet Economic System xiv.) 
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has been the absence of regular annual outjjut figures of particular in¬ 
dustries (although these can to some extent be deduced from the published 
index-figures which have 1945 as a base, and from iidbrrnation as to the 
relationship of post-war output to 1940 output). But such difficulties are 
met with in varying degrees in the handling and interpretation of tiie 
published data of all nations. And although in some respects Soviet 
published data before the war were deficient by comparison with this 
country [England], in other directions they were more plcntifuL- 

One deficiemy that aroused much comment in the West during the 
'thirties and was olten cited as a reason for suspicion, was the absence of 
any index number of general prices; the publication of such indices 
having been discontinued in the early years of the first Five-Year Plan. 
I'his deficiency is (jualified, however, by two consitlcrations. Firstly, we 
have now learnt from our own experience of recent years that price- 
indices have very restricted meaning and limited use in conditions of 
rationing and controlled prices and wide dispersion of price-movements,*^ 
and that they may be positively misleading at a time when consumption- 
habits are subject to considerable change. Secondly, valiu^-data concerning 
production were generally given in ‘‘constant prices of 1926-27/' and 
accordingly did not depend on the use of a ]>rice-index for conversion 
from money into real terms when comparing the value-data for diflerent 
years. What this meant was that the cc^nstituent items of the total in 
(jLiestion (e.g. for some bianch of industry) for any year were valued at 
the prices ruling in the base year; 1926-27 being chosen as this base year on 
the ground that it was the first “normar* year after the reconstruction- 
period following the war and civil war, when prices had been restored to 
some kind of normal relationship with one another. This practice of 
valuing output in different years in the prices of a single year is now 
familiar to us in this country; seeing that it has become the practice since 
the war in our own official statistics to express the gross value of consumer 
goods and services (i.e. consumers' expenditure) “in 1938 prices." . . . 

In conclusion one should perhaps mention that criticism during recent 
years among Western economists in relation to Soviet economy has largely 
been directed towards the valuation of gross industrial output in terms 

“'I Jic fullest collection cjf ijiKintitative data is the rjOO-pa^e Sodalist Cotistnirfiofi: a 
Slniistkal .^hslrart (in both Russian and En<>^lish) of 193(i. For the years sidxsequent to 1936 
nothing of the kind was puhlishcul; .and one had to rely on particular sets of published 
figure's (e.g. of outfuit ol sclei ted industries). 

“In U.S.S.R. between 19L!9 and 193*1, there was not oidy a spread between the price- 
nioveinents of laiioncd and unralioned coininodilies. but multiple prices for the same 
commodity according to whether it was i^ought “on the ration” or “off the ration” (the 
Soviet lation system taking the lorin of a miniimiin (piota to which one was entitled at a 
fixed “ration price”; additional amounts being purchasable, it available, at a much 
liigher pric:e), and in the ca.se of the latter according to the market in Avhich it was 
purchased (e.g. in the ‘‘closed co-operative,” the Slate “cominercial stores” or on the free 
market). 
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of which official calculations of growth-rates have been expressed. The 
practice of valuing industrial output in “constant prices of 1926-7'" has 
been criticised on the ground that it gives an “upward bias" to the valuation 
of the increase since, according to the price-structure prevailing in 1926-7, 
products like tractors, motor-cars and machine-tools that were destined to 
show the highest rates of increase, were highly-priced relatively to other 
things and hence highly-weighted in the resulting index. To this has been 
added the charge that new products, introduced into production after the 
base year (1926-7), were valued at the current price-level of the year of their 
introduction, and that since there was price-inflation after 1929 this meant 
that these new products were given an exaggerated weight in the index 
compared with older products. The author has made his own comments 
elsewhere** on this controversy. It is undeniable, of course, that measure¬ 
ment of the change in an output-total will be very different when conducted 
in the different price-structures of various years (the problem is well- 
known to statisticians under the name of the Paaschc-Laspeyres discrepancy 
—the discrepancy between valuing a change according to the prices of the 
end-year or the beginning-year of the period in question—and is by no 
means confined to the statistics of industrial production in the U.S.S.R.).® 
It is also probably true that valuation at the prices of an early year yields 
a higher rate of increase than valuation at the prices of a later year in a 
period of rapid industrial development. 

What this Western controversy has tended to conceal is that, even 
when allowance has been made for such discrepancy and for such criticisms, 
the magnitude of the (jualification involved is not very great compared 
with the rate of growth that is in question—it does not go beyond 25 or 
30 per cent, for the period of the First and Second Five Year Plans (to 
which criticisms chiefly apply). An American economist has recently 
attempted to construct an index of his own of Soviet industrial output, 
using for this purpose wages and salaries prevailing in the year 1934 as 
weights instead of selling-prices seven years before. 14le result is to show 
an annual rate of growth of industrial output from 1928-1937 of about 14 
per cent., or for the decade as a whole slightly less than a fourfold increase, 
compared with an increase of five-and-a-half times shown by the official 
index.® Such a rate of increase represents almost a doubling of output 

*In The Rexnew of Economics and Statistics, Feb., 1948, and in his On Economic 
Theory and Socialism (I.ondon, 1955), 247 ,53. 

® An American talculation of the output of items of machinery in U.S.A. has shown 
that a valuation in prices of 1899 \ields a /if/rcri-fold increase !)et\veen 1899 and 1939 and 
no more than a /reo-fold in< tease when vahied in prices of 1939. (A. Cierschenkron, A 

Dollar Index of Sonnet Mac hincry Outfnit, i027-S to 191/, Claliiornia, 1951, 52). 

•D. R. Hodgman, Soviet Industrial Production 192H-1951 (Cambridge, Mass., 1954). 
'This rate of increase comes remarkably ckwe to the results of a calculation of the un 
weighted average of quantity-increases of basic metal-fuel-power output made by the 
present writer {op. cit., 119-23). For the pericxl between 1937 and 1951 Prof. Hodgmen’s 
index shows a somewhat larger discrepancy from the official index than for 1928-37 (but 
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every quinquennium and is something very much larger than has previously 
been attained by other countries. 

This controversy, however, is to-day only of historical interest, since 
the method of valuatif)n in 1926-7 prices was terminated with the Fourth 
Plan. Since 1950 industrial oul])ut has been calculated in terms of the 
prices ol a particular month or year of the quinquennium in cjuestion:’^ 
throughout the Period of the Fifth Plan in terms of the prices of January 
1, 1952 (new products ol subsequent years and “that part of production 
which is not reckoned in natural units“ being reduced to the basis of 
January 1, 1952 by an index of the average price-changes of the remaining 
output of the enterprise or industry in question);^ and for the Sixth Plan 
in terms ol the prices prevailing on July 1, 1955.^* The method of valuing 
output, in up-to-date (but “constant”) prices, has accordingly been as¬ 
similated to the method previously adopted lor valuing investment at the 
jiiices prevailing in a given year of the quinquennium in question. 


PROBLEMS OF ANALYZING AND PREDICTING 
SOVIET BEHAVIOR 

John S. Reshetar* 


SOVIET STATISTICS 

The amount of available statistical data regarding the Soviet economy 
and wdiat it can produce has dwindled to a small fraction of wdiat it was. 
The statement of the f'irst f'ive Year Plan comprised more than 1700 

iIkmi tiis (lata for this period are niudi more scant)): Ids index shows a doul>linj>^ of 
ompnt between 1937 and 19.51 as aj^ainst an increa.se of tliree limes accordini^ to the 
ollitial index. Another American, CL Grossman, has made an estimate lor naiional income 
as a wliole (including, c.g., agriculture), and reaches a figure of G.5-7 per cent, as the 
annual rate of increase between 191^8 and 1937. This compares with 3 per cent, for L.S.A. 
between 1929 and 1950 (Soxnrt Economic Gunvth, ed. A. Bergson, E.van.ston and New York, 
1953, 9). In this case the discrepancy from the official estimate was much greater, the latter 
being more than double the former. 

"I.e. of wholesale {ol>toxfi(') prices, without turnover tax. 

^ Planovoe Khoziaistvo, 19.52, No. 1, 77-9; cf. also G. I. Baklanov, Promishlennaia 
Statistika (Moscow, 1953), 123, where the defects of measurement in 1926-7 prices are 
explicitly mentioned, including the difficulty of valuing new products, but without any 
indication of the net effect of these defects. 

Voprosi Ekonomiki, 19.55, No. 8, 74-5. Output in 1955 was to be valued both at 
January 1952 prices and in July 1955 prices so as to link the index-series relating to the 
past quinquennium with the new one. 

♦ Department of Political Science, University of Washington in Seattle. T he selection 
is from pp. 48-51 of Problems of Analyzing and Predicting Soviet Behavior by John S. 
Reshetar. Copyright 1955 by Random House, Inc. Reprinted by permission of Random 
House, Inc. 
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pages, while those of the Fourth and Fifth Plans were published as small 
pamphlets. A decree of June 9, 1947, increased the amount of economic 
information which must not be published and made the divulging ol such 
information a serious ollense punishable by imprisonment. Not since 1929 
has the Soviet regime published a cost-of-living index such as that prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Besides the pane ity of data 
there is a deliberate elTort on the part of the regime to exaggerate economic 
growth by the use of such propaganda devices as the increase in terms of 
percentages with a period and base year wdiich will give the imj^icssion of 
phenomenal growth. Thus Malenkov, speaking at the Nineteenth Party 
Congress in October 1952, boasted that Soviet industrial production had 
increased more than twelvefold between 1929 and 1951 while that of the 
United States had only doubled during the same period. 

One can also question the value cjf some Soviet statistics in view of the 
known falsification of production re]K)rts by the administrators of economic 
enterprises in order to make it appear that production goals have been 
fulfilled or overfulfilled. Indeed, the constant preoccupalion of the Soviet 
leadership with production goals and the use of figures referring to goals as 
well as to actual achievements of the economy serve to confuse the picture. 
While the falsification of production tlata is discouraged by the central 
statistic-gathering authorities (since it compounds the difficulties of the 
forecasting which a fully planned economy re(juires) they are not in a 
position to prevent it because the system of incentives and sanctions in the 
Soviet Union is such as to encourage this practice. Another difficulty is 
that Soviet statistics, to the extent that they are accurate, reflect production 
in quantitative terms but tell little or nothing about the quality of the 
commodities being produced. 

Soviet statistics can also be misleading wdien the particular concept 
upon which the statistical formulation is based has doubtful validity. Thus 
statistics regarding Soviet grain production have been based on the concept 
of “biological yield" rather than “barn yield"—although the regime is 
presumably attempting to rectify this. This has importance because the 
concept of “biological yield" represents unharvested grain in the field, while 
that of “barn yield" represents the actual amount of grain harvested. The 
use of the former concept after 19-1'1, first with a deduction for losses 
during harvesting and later without any such deduction, has given to Soviet 
grain statistics an inflated character, since there has frequently been a great 
difference in the Soviet Union between the amount of grain on the sheaf 
and the amount actually harvested. Another Soviet statistical concept which 
is unique is that of national income. In the Soviet Union this includes 
only the production and distribution of goods and omits all services, 
whether rendered by the government or by individuals, such as arc an 
integral part of the American concept of national income. 

A related problem is that of the price indices used for determining 
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gross industrial production in the Soviet Union. The value of the in¬ 
dustrial output was determined for more than two decades in terms of 
“constant*' 1926-1927 ruble prices. Serious difficulties arose, however, 
when new products were added to the Soviet industrial output and could 
not be given prices in terms of 1926-1927 rubles because they were not being 
produced at that time. Insteatl, these new commodities were given arbitrary 
prices at the time they were first produced on a large scale during the Five 
Year Plans. (Such commodities were often produced at a very high cost in 
the beginning because of inefficiencies in production methods.) lliis practice 
led to the introduction of an inflationary bias into the indices and to the 
exaggeration of Soviet statements regarding increases in individual output. 
Thus the value ol Soviet industrial production was inflated to make it 
appear that the system had produced more goods than it had in fact. 
Another factor whic h “increaseir’ industrial production was the transfer of 
such activities as fishing and foiestry from agriculture to industry. 

Use of this index of industrial production by Soviet economists and 
planners involvetl many diflKulties, since it was not a homogeneous index: 
goods whicli were being produced in 192(')-1927 (as contrasted with products 
introduced in later years) were included in the index at their prices during 
that base period. I'hus tliere was lack of comparability within the index. 
In an effort to remedy this the Soviet regime in 1949 abandoned the index 
based on ni2r)-1927 ruble prices and shifted to tire use of current whole¬ 
sale jriices. In 19.52 the new index was regularized in terms of wholesale 
prices prevailing on | a unary 1 of that year, and it was decreed that new 
goods produced by the economy after 1952 were to be given “comparable 
1952 prices” in terms of the jirices which have been assigned in the 1952 
index to similar goods. However, the inflationary nature of the earlier 
index, which exaggerated Soviet economic development, was retained, 
since Soviet econcmiists were told that in comparing production of years 
following 1952 with that of the years prior to 1950, they must accept the 
production data of the j^re-1950 period as reflected in the old index. 

The propaganda aspect of cci tain Soviet economic and statistical prac¬ 
tices is also well illustrated in the case of the valuation of the ruble. The 
Soviet regime carried c 3 ut a currency reform in December 1947, issuing one 
new ruble for ten old rubles in circulation. Deposits remained unchanged 
up to the amount of 3000 rubles; larger sums on deposit in banks were 
revalued at lower rates. I'his measure was designed to wipe out the ac¬ 
cumulated cash reserves held by peasants and tradesmen of the more 
conventional and black-market variety. At that time the ruble was declared 
to be worth 19 cents (5.3 rubles to the dollar) at the official rate of exchange. 
HoweN'er, since foreign trade is a monopoly of the state in the Soviet Union, 
this figure was meaningless. The rate of exchange for diplomats w'as re¬ 
duced from 12 to 8 rubles to the dollar. Actually the ruble has been worth 
little more than three cents or, at the most five cents. A subsequent 
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“revaluation" of the ruble was decreed in March 1950, when it was given an 
arbitrary value of 25 cents. 1 he sjiccial diplomatic rate of exchange was 
abolished, thus adding greatly to the maintenance costs of foreign em¬ 
bassies in Moscow. The ruble w^as also declared at that time to be based on 
gold instead of on the dollar, but it was not made convertible into gold 
internally. This action w^as accompanied by a propaganda claim that the 
value of the ruble had “increased" while other currencies—such as the 
British pound and the French franc—had suffered a decline through 
devaluation. 

The difficulty in determining the real value of the ruble has been 
increased by the Soviet regime's refusal to allow any free exchange of 
currencies and its insistence upon an artificial and ridiculously high rate of 
exchange. This has led to numerous comjxirisons between American and 
Soviet prices—which have appeared in the American press—based on the 
simple conversion of Soviet prices into dollars at the official rate of ex¬ 
change of four rubles to the dollar. A more meaningful approach involves 
a very complex analysis aimed at determining the real value of the ruble 
in terms of w'hat can be purchased with it. This, of course, entails a close 
study of price levels as related to wage and salary scales and market supplies. 
Prices have fluctuated widely in the Soviet Union, and for some com¬ 
modities, such as rye bread, have increased by as much as 3500% over a 
period of twenty-two )cars, with increases in the money w^ige lagging far 
behind. Price cuts since December 1917, when rationing was abolished, 
have reduced this percentage increase substantially. Prices of other com¬ 
modities increased tremendously in the 1930s and during World War II, 
but less than for rye bread. 

Although we know" the price w"hich Soviet subjects pay for rye bread 
today as compaied with that of 1928 or 191(), as well as for other com¬ 
modities, we do not know' the price of a Soviet tank or jet airplane. This 
lack of data regarding the whole price structure of the Soviet economy is 
one of the difficulties encountered in attempting to estimate the meaning 
of the Soviet military budget. We know" the si/e of the expenditure for the 
Soviet military establishment in billions of rubles, but we encounter serious 
difficulties in estimating its significance and all of its implications, or in mak¬ 
ing comparisons between the Soviet military budget and the budgets of other 
states. Since w^e do not know" enough about the cost factor, it makes little 
sense to convert the ruble sum into dollars at the official rate of exchange 
or at an arbitrary rate and make a comparison on a strictly monetary basis. 
Indeed, it is likely that one ruble is worth more than another in the 
Soviet economy, and the ruble used to purchase a tank or artillery piece 
may be worth much more than that used to purchase a home appliance. 
Thus a reduction in the military budget in monetary terms may not mean 
a reduction in armaments if the cost of heavy industrial goods has been 
substantially reduced at the same time. 
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Another problem is encountered if the amount a])propriated for the 
Soviet military budget is taken as a percentage of the total state budget and 
then compared with the military expendiluies in lljc budgets of non-Soviet 
states. The dilliculty sterns Irmn the fact that the Soviet state budget 
includes many forms of capital investment not to be found in the budgets 
of non-Soviet governments and embraces a far greater percentage of the 
national income. This tends to minimize the military budget and makes it 
possible for Soviet statisticians to “prove’’ that other states are spending 
“more” for armaments percentagewise than the Soviet Union, in terms of 
the total state budget. An additional factor which prevents exact com¬ 
parisons is the unusually low pay of Soviet rank-and-file military personnel 
as contrasted with that of the armies of other states. There is also the 
very real possibility of hidden appropriations in the Soviet state budget 
which are actually military in character but are included under capital 
investment (as, for example, the construction of munitions plants) or under 
“education” as part of the military training program. 

Soviet demographic statistics also have their lacunae. There are few 
data available between the censuses of 1926 and 1939, and Soviet writers 
hesitate to use what there are because of the deficit caused by famine 
during the collectivization in 1932-1933. The census of 1937 was declared 
to be the work of “wreckers” and was suppressed, probably because it 
revealed the high mortality rate during the famine to a greater extent than 
did the census of 1939. The fact that important data of this kind can be 
suppressed by the regime makes it necessary for the scholar to extrapolate 
and interpolate on the basis of the nieagc^r data which are available. 

Economists who study the Soviet systcan have attempted to fill the gaps 
in their data by developing estimate's based on a variety of assumptions as 
well as upon rule of thumb guesses. Some ecemomists, notably Colin Clark 
and Naum [asny, have been critical of some of the assumptions which other 
economists have employed in utilizing Soviet statistics. Yet the obvious as 
well as the concealed pitfalls in work with Soviet statistics should not be 
regarded as precluding their use if adequate attention is given to the biases 
inherent in them. 


Chapter 16 

On the Tempo of Industrialization 


The trerncjidons advances xohich have made the U.S.S.R. the second 
mightiest industrial xiation in the ivorld loere nchiei>rd in an incredibly short 
period of time and with the imposition of tremendous hardships and 
sacrifices. Stalin ofjers his explanation and justification of the methods and 
tempo hivolved, and Bertrand de Jouvenel raises some questions about 
the necessity for the sacrifices imposed. 


ON SOVIET INDUSTRIALIZATION 

Joseph V. Stalin* 


PREPARATION FOR DEFENSE 

What material potentialities did our country command before the 
Second World War? I'o hel]i you examine this point, I shall have to report 
briefly on the work of the (Communist Party in preparing our country for 
active defense. 

If we take the figures for 1940, the eve of the Second World War, and 
compare them with the figures for 1913—the eve of the First World War— 
we get the following picture. In 1913 our country produced 4,220,000 tons 
of pig iron, 4,230,000 tons of steel, 29 million tons of coal, nine million 
tons of oil, 21,600,000 tons of marketable grain and 740,000 tons of raw 
cotton. Those were the material potentialities with which our country 
entered the First World War. Such was the economic base of old Russia 
which could be drawn upon for prosecution of the war. 

Now as regards 1940. In the course of that year our country produced 
15 million tons of pig iron, or nearly four times as much as in 1913; 
18,300,000 tons of steel, or nearly four and one-half as much as in 1913; 

• From a speech delivered in Moscow on Fel)ruary 9, 1946. 
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166 million tons of coal, or more than five and one-half times as much as in 
1931; 31 million tons of oil, or nearly three and one-half times as much 
as in 1913; 38,300,000 tons of marketable grain, or nearly 17 million tons 
more than in 1913; 2,700,000 tons of raw cotton, or more than three and 
one-half limes as much as in 1913. Those were the material potentialities 
with which our country entered the Second World War. Such was the 
economic base of the Soviet Union which could be drawn upon for 
pioseciilion of the war. The difference as you see is tremendous. 

Sucli an unj)recedcnted increase in production cannot be regarded as 
the simj:)le and usual development of a country from backwardness to 
progress. It was a leap by whicli our Motherland was transformed from a 
backward into an advanced country, from an agiarian into an industrial 
country. 


FIVE-YEAR PLANS 

This historic transformation was accomplished in the course of three 
Five-Year Plan periods, beginning with 1928, the first year of the First 
Five-Year Plan. Up to that time we hatl to concern ourselves with re¬ 
habilitating our ravagctl industry and healing the wounds received in the 
First World War and the Ca\'il War. Moreover, if we bear in mind that 
the First Five-Year Plan was lulfilled in four )ears, and that the fulfillment 
of the T hird Five-Year Plan was interrupted by war in its fourth year, we 
find that it took only about 13 years to transform our country from an 
agrarian into an industrial one. It cannot but be admitted that 13 years 
is an incredibly short period for the accomplishment of such an immense 
task. . . . 

IMETHOD.S OF INDUSTRIALIZATION 

By what policy did the (a)niniunist Party succeed in providing these 
material potentialities in the country in such a short time? First of all, by 
the Soviet policy of industrializing the country. 

The Soviet method of industriali/ing the country differs radically 
from the capitalist method of industrialization. In caj)italist countries in¬ 
dustrialization usually begins with light industry. Since in light industry 
smaller investments are requited and there is more rapid turnover of capital 
and since, furthermore, it is easier to make a profit there than in heavy 
industry, light industry selves as the first object of industrialization in 
these countries. 

Only after a lapse of much time, in the course of which light industry 
actumulates profits and concentrates them in banks, does the turn of heavy 
industry arrive and accumulated capital begin to be transferred gradually to 
heavy industry in order to create conditions for its development. 
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But that is a lengthy process reejuiring an extensive period of several 
decades, in the course of which these countries have to wait until light 
industry has developed and must make shift without heavy industry. 
Naturally, the Communist Party could not take this course. 'I’he Party knew 
that a war was looming, that the country could not be defended without 
heavy industry, that the development of heavy industry must be undertaken 
as soon as possible, that to be behind with this would mean to lose out. 
Idle Party remembered Lenin’s words to the effect that witliout heavy in¬ 
dustry it would be impossible to uphold the country’s independence, that 
without it the Soviet order might perish. 

Accordingly, the Communist Party of our country rejected the '‘usual'* 
course of industi iali/ation and began the work of industrializing the 
countiy by ileveloping heavy industry. It was veiy diilidilt, but not im¬ 
possible. A valuable aid in this woik was the nationalization of industry, 
and banking, which made possible the rapid accumulation and transler of 
funds to heavy industry, d liere can be no doubt that without this it would 
have been impossible to secure our country’s transformation into an in¬ 
dustrial country in such a short time. 


AGRICULTURAL POLICY 

Second, by a policy of collectivization of agriculture. 

In order to do away with our backw^ardness in agriculture and to 
provide the country with greater quantities of marketable gtain, cotton, 
and so forth, it was essential to pass from small-scale peasant farming to 
large-scale farming, for only large-scale farming can make use of new 
machinery, apply all the achievements of agrcjnomical sciencx and yield 
greater quantities of marketable produce. 

There are, however, two kinds cjf large farms—capitalist and collective. 
The Crmimunist Party could not adopt the capitalist path of development 
of agriculture, and not as a matter of principle alone but also because it 
implies too predonged a development and involves preliminary ruination of 
the peasants and their transformation into farm hands. Therefore, the 
Communist Party took the path of the collectivization of agriculture, the 
path of creating large-scale farming by uniting peasant farms intc^ collec¬ 
tive farms. 

The method of collectivization proved a highly progressive methcKl not 
only because it did not involve the ruination of the peasants but especially 
because it permitted, within a few' years, the covering of the entire ccjuntry 
with large collective farms w'hich are able to use new machinery, take 
advantage of all the achievements of agrcjnomic science and give the 
cc^untry greater cpiantilies of marketable produce. There is no doubt that 
w'ithout a collectivization policy we could not in such a short time have done 
away with the age-old backwardness of our agriculture. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF THE SOVIET ECONOMY 

Bertrand de Jouvenel* 


Man is free to choose his purpose: but once wedded to a purpose, he 
is bound to the conditions of its fulfdlnient. The avowed purpose of the 
Soviet government is to bring Russian industrial power, in tlie shortest 
possible time, to parity with that of the United States. There is nothing 
specifically “communist” in this purj)ose. IndtTTi it stands in stark con¬ 
tradiction to the Marx-lingels picture ol a communist economy which would 
not be ccjmcerned with building-up cjf capacities but witli their full em¬ 
ployment lor the consumer satislaclion of the workers. 'The purpose c^f the 
Soviet government might just as w-ell be that of a modern Colbert whom we 
can imagine presiding over the eventually blended destinies of the six 
Euro[)can nations which have begun to associate in the Coal-Steel Com¬ 
munity. * 

It is worth stressing that the Soviet program is the conscious and 
systematic imitation of something which exists, but which was not brought 
about cither consciously or systematically. Take, lor instance, steel: steel 
ca{)acity did not, in the U.S., reach its successive levels because someone 
enjoying supreme power had decreed that steel capacity should reach such 
a level by such a date, but additions to capacit\ occurred in response to 
demands made upon it by steel-consuming industries, wdiich, in turn, 
attuned their capacities to rising demand, ultimately consumer demand. 
There is no cjuestion in Russia of steel capacity growing under the prodding 
of demand: it must grow, period. Evidently if the growth of steel capacity is 
regarded as an end in itself, it can be best served by reserving all the steel 
presently produced for the building of more steel capacity. 

This is, of course, driving things to the extreme: but it can serve at 
least to stress the orientation of Russian industry. Russian industry is, 
to a considerable degree, employed in producing industrial capacity. Of 
course every industrial nation has some part of its industrial plant engaged 
in producing plant and equipment. This is necessary in order that plant 
and equipment which wears down or becomes outdated can be replaced, 

* French political philosopher and economist. Author of Poxver and of Soxwreigixiy. 
The selection is excerpted from the liulletin of the Atomic Scicfitists, Vol. 13 (November 
1957), pp. 327-330. By j>crmission of the publication and the author. 

^ T hese nations. Fiance, Western Ciermany, Italy, Belj^iiim, the Netherlands. Luxem¬ 
bourg, muster together 1(50 million inhabitants. They are however far poorer in natural 
resources than either the U.S. or the U.S.S.R. 
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and so that in every field the productive apparatus can be enlarged and 
improved. 

Rut in Russia the production of plant and ecjuijnnent has absolute 
priority, which is understandable enough, given the aim, which is to reach 
a stated level of productive capacity. According to the statistical j)ublica- 
tion wliich the Soviet government has recently brought out, industrial 
production in Russia consisted of consumer goods in the j)roportion of 
66.7^’', in 19iy>, c^f 60.5% hi 1928 (wdien total industrial production was no 
greater ilian in 1913, as far as one can tell on other authorities), and the 
proportion of consumer goods in total industrial production tell successively 
to 29.1% in 1955, the last figure given, producers* goods having risen to 
70.6^'^ ol total industrial production. The Russian jiublicalion also gives 
indexes of growth of the two sectors of industry: all outside experts agree 
that these indexes are fantastically exaggerated, but the relation between 
the two indexes ma\ prc‘sumably be trusted. From 1928 to 1955 it is 
claimed that the sector producing means of production multiplied its out- 
jjut almost 39 times, while the sector producing consumer goods multiplied 
its own output only 9 times. 

The much faster expansion of the sector producing means of produc¬ 
tion has been obtained by a priority which is perliaps the decisive feature 
of the Russian economy. 'Fhat sector, which bears the A label in Russian 
economic vocabulary (as against the R label for consumer goods industries) 
is bidden to produce means of production for itself instead of prodiuing 
them for the consumer goods itulustries. The Soviet reasoning is that 
providing plant and eejuipment to consumer goods industries competes 
with providing the same to producer goods industries, and that the faster 
the A sector grows, the easier it will be for it then to fill out the voids 
existing in the plant and eejuipment of the consumer goods industries. 

The logic of tliis reasoning canncjt be attacked. It is cjuite true that 
the more steel that goes into not only motorcars but also the motc^rcar 
industries, the less tlicre is available for building steel furnaces and 
hydraulic presses: and that the sooner you have a great deal of the latter, 
the easier you will find it to eejuip the motc^rcar industry. 

Russian economic history from 1928 to date can be contrasted with 
American ec:onomic history up to 1911 as a thing different in kind: build¬ 
ing as against growing. In the process of growth, the bones and the flesh 
develop together. In building, you first construct the skeleton, then you j 3 Ut 
on the flesli: that is the Russian formula—wdiich is incidentally convenient 
for purposes of world power since it gives you means of war far in advance 
of your means of comfort. 
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INVESTMENT, SAVING, AND POLITICAL STRUC;TIJRE 

An economy is most easily understood if you analyze it in terms of 
concrete goods, ^'he manpower of Russian industry has risen from less 
than 1 million in 1928 to approximately 18 million in 1956: this is about 
the same manpower as that of American industiy. Russian industry how^- 
ever produces less of e\erything, and the difference in amounts j:)roduccd 
is lar more pnonounced in consumer goods than it is in investment goods. 
I'here are indeed some investment gooils which are produced in greater 
quantities in the U.S.S.R. than in the U.S. Tn other terms, the p^ercentage 
of resources going into investment activities is much liigher in Russia than 
in America. II this fact is lormulaied in the language of national financial 
accounting, we have to say that the rate of investment within the industrial 
product is very much higher in Russia than in the U.S. . . . 

Marx’s critique of the capitalist system was based upon his postulate 
that tiie whole of added value belongcxl by right to the wenkers: and 
therefore the distribution of profits was an expropriation of the workers, 
it was an injustice, but at the same time it was necessary. Only through 
profits, as he clearly saw, could there be reinvestment, building up of the 
productive apparatus. Therefore this injustice would have to endure until 
the j)i()ductive apparatus had been sufficiently built up. When no further 
cap3ital investment was necessary, then the capitalist would become un¬ 
necessary. But he would not readily perceive his redundance; therefore he 
would have to be forcibly done away with. His redundance would be 
revealc'd by the fact that he w^ould be able to find no productive em¬ 
ployment for the capital arising out of profits: oppjoi i uni ties tc^ invest would 
have withered aw^ay, and therefore his levy upon added value would be 
useless and nefarious, depriving the working consumers cjf the buying 
power needed to absorb rising production. 

The historical necessity of the capitalist’s disappearance was based 
})rimarily upon the postulate, wddely prevalent in Marx’s day, of the 
dwindling opportunities fcjr productive investment: this is to be found in 
Ricardo. It was based also on the assumption that capitalists would not 
allow workers to get directly or indirectly (through government redistribu¬ 
tion) a lising share of added value. On the other hand, tlie capitalist was 
held necessary for the process of accumulation because Marx could not 
imagine (and here he was no doubt right) that the workers, if they received 
the whole of added value, would be willing to save a large part of it for 
investment. 

The class struggle w^as regarded by Marx as a struggle over “value 
added,’’ the workers wishing to obtain the whole of it and to apply it to 
consumption, the capitalists wanting to retain as much of it as possible, 
and to apply it to investment. The workers were bound to win this fight, 
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but not as long as it was socially useful that accumulation should proceed. 
And therefore it was also a historical necessity that capitalists should retain 
their power to make profits as long as accumulation had to proceed. 


COMMUNISM AS SUPER-CAPITALISM 

When things are looked at from this angle, it becomes quite clear 
that the Soviet government plays the part of the capitalist as seen by Marx. 
Just as Marx pictured the capitalist, tlie government gives the workers the 
smallest possible share of “added value“ and retains the largest possible 
share in order to apply it to investment. No doubt a true democracy of 
workers would, within an individual company, assign a far greater part 
of the financial product to wages, and, within the nation, address a far 
larger share of activities to consumption-serving activities. This tendency 
must be overcome in the interests of accumulation, and therefore there 
must be a despotic authority to do it. 

No such thing was conceived by Marx. While this point cannot be 
stressed here, it may be mentioned that the term, “dictatorship of the 
proletariat,'* was not understood by Marx to connote the strengthening of 
the state’s power; the state, on the contrary, had to be destroyed root and 
branch, and by “dictatorship of the proletariat’’ Marx meant that workers’ 
councils should be bound by no law until the liquidation of the privileged 
classes had been completed. 

What interests us here howxver is simply the fact that in order to 
obtain rapid accumulation of productive assets, it is necessary to tilt the 
balance of power against the workers’ eagerness to consume. This tilting 
w^as achieved in capitalist society, as Marx saw it, by the economic power of 
the capitalists, able to employ workers at a mere living w\ige. Why were 
they able to do so? As Marx saw it in England, there were three contribut¬ 
ing factors: firstly, the rapid influx of candidates for industrial employment, 
due in small part to the rise in population and in major part to the flight 
from the fields. Secondly, because the capitalists owned the means of 
production and were free to give or deny employment: they held the whip- 
hand. Thirdly, they were able to do this because of the backing which the 
capitalists received from the state, which was a “class-state,” the state of the 
capitalist class. 

It is quite clear that in the capitalist countries of our day, there is no 
excess offer of manpower, thanks to policies of full employment. It is also 
clear that the government has ceased to be the whole-hearted supporter 
of the employers as against the employees. Insofar as it departs from 
neutrality it does so in espousing the interests of the employees. Under 
such conditions, the ownership of the means of production does not give 
the capitalists the whip-hand over the workers, the power to dictate the 
share these will get. 
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On the other hand, we do find in Russia the precipitate influx of 
workers depressing the labor market which Marx observed in England in 
his day, and which led to the “hard times'' described by Dickens. And we 
do find the solidarity between employers and government which Marx 
thought characteristic of capitalist society: this solidarity is based on the 
fact that the employers are the instruments of government, which is com¬ 
pletely at one with them. 

We are therefore tempted to conclude that Soviet communism as we 
see it today is a synthetic version of early industrial capitalism. 


ARE THESE SACRIFICES NECESSARY? 

A question, however, arises, which docs not seem to have been asked 
in the leading circles of Soviet Russia: was it really necessary to reproduce, 
as it were systematically, all the most regrettable traits of capitalist growth, 
to condense and accentuate them? This is surely a relevant question, when 
Soviet economic development is imposed as a model upon the satellite 
European nations, accepted as a model by the leaders of Communist China, 
and suggested as a model for the underdeveloped countries of the world. 
There is no more urgent task for Western economists than to give an answer 
to this question, as upon this answer may turn the choices made by leaders 
of the uncommitted areas of the world. 

Obviously, an adequate answer cannot be offered here. Some rough 
suggestions may, however, be put forward for further thought. To begin 
with, it is a puzzling fact that while the purpose of the Soviet leaders has 
been to repeat the American performance, their concept of procedure has 
not been taken from direct pondering of American growth but at second 
hand from Marx’s analysis of British industrial growth. . . . 

Such a study would no doubt have brought to the fore, among other 
points, the enormous part played in American industrial growth by the 
high and rising productivity in agriculture, a feature to which American 
industrial workers owed their initially high living standards. The lack of 
any reference to the American experience seems all the more absurd on the 
part of the Russian leaders, since what they wished to emulate was the 
U.S., and since the natural resemblance of the U.S.S.R. physical data was 
plainly to the U.S. and not to Britain. T his neglect can be explained by 
mental enslavement to the Marxian model. 

But let us take up the problem from another angle, and make the 
questionable assumption that the basic equipment of the U.S.S.R. could 
not have been built up to its present pitch in (he given period of time by 
any other procedure than tliat which was adopted.- Then the discussion 

^ VVe can note this analogy in respect of steel pioduclion: in Russia it rose from 4.5 
million tons in 1928 to 45 million tons in 1955. In the U.S. it rose from 4.5 million tons in 
1894 to 45 million tons in 1917. 
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might turn upon the question whether so steep a rise by so arduous a path 
was a desirable thing. 

Let us further assume that Russia persists in its procedure of rapid 
growth, and therefore catches up with the U.S.^ in basic capacities by a 
certain date "F, and in production of consumer goods by a certain later 
date T', Is anyone ready to argue that the total welfare of the Russian 
people between tlie years 192H and T' will have been maximized by the 
procedure followed? Is it not far more plausible that the total welfare of 
the generations concerned would have been greater if a less arduous path 
had been followed? 

Jt is natural to discount very distant satisfactions as against immediate 
satisfactions. Tinbergen has produced striking estimates of such discount¬ 
ing.^ Acting as self-constituted '‘representatives” of the Russian people, the 
Soviet leaders seem to have turned things the other way round and to have 
set future satisfactions at a premium as against the present. But have they 
really reasoned in this manner? And have they not rather thought in terms 
of equalization of power? 

For over a century, starting with Sismoiidi if not earlier,'^ there has 
been a ceaseless critique of capitalism, arguing that its unquestionable 
achievements in the building up of capacities were not worth the price paid 
in the uprooting and hustling of men, that in fact men would have been 
better off, and happier with a more leisurely pace of change than tliat forced 
upon them by capitalists and their sales pressure. It is interesting to find the 
communists enamored of the buildup achieved by the hated and despised 
capitalism, to the point of thinking that its sj)cedy emulation justifies 
greater pressure upon men than was ever exerted under capitalism. 

* As far as one thinks of consumer goods, one should, of course, picture the catching 
up as involving equalization of consumer go<»ds per capita; if one thinks of power, then 
the catching up is to he thought of as merely the equality of productive capacities be¬ 
tween the two nations, regardless of differences in population. 

^Sec Tihergen’s remarkable article in the Economic Journal, December 1956. 

®Orie might say that this critique starts with Rousseau’s Discourse on the Sciences and 
the Arts. 



Chapter 17 

Recent Developments: The Soviet View 


On February 14, 1956, Khrushchev delivered the official Report of 
the Central Committee to the 2()th Congress of the Communist Parly, 
This Report covered a vast range of subjects from which only portions 
dealing xvith claimed economic and social advances and problems in the 
U.S.S.R. are reproduced below. 


REPORT OF THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
TO THE 20TH PARTY CONGRESS 

Nikita S. Khrushchev* 


Comrades, the period separating us from the Nineteenth Party Congress 
is not a very long one—only three years and four months. But the amount 
of work the Party has done, and the significance of the events that have 
taken place during this time both at home and abroad make it one of the 
important periods in the history of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union and its efforts to increase the strength of our country, build a com¬ 
munist society, and ensure world peace. . . . 


I. THE STEADY ECONOMIC ADVANCE IN THE U.S.S.R. 

. . . The rates at which industrial output has increased in the Soviet 
Unif)n and in capitalist countries from 1929 to 1955 can be seen from the 
following table: 

* First Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union and Chairman of the 
C:ounsel of Ministers of the U.S,S.R. 
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VOl.UMK OF INDUSTRIAL OUTPUT IN U.S.S.R. AND CAPITALIST COUNTRIES (1929 = 100) 



1929 

1937 

1943 

1946 

1949 

1950 

1 1952 

1955 

U.S.S.R. 

100 

429 

573 

466 

870 

1,082 

1,421 

2,049 

All capitali.st countries. 

Of which: 

100 

104 

— 

107 

130 

148 

164 

193 

United States. 

100 

103 

215 

153 

164 

190 

210 

234 

Great Britain. 

100 

124 

cd I 

118 

144 

153 

153 

181 

France. 

100 

82 

4? .2 

63 

92 

92 

108 

125 

Italy. 

100 

99 

O'? 

72 

108 

124 

148 

194 

Western Germany. 

100 

114 

1^; g. 

35 

93 

117 

150 

213 

Japan. 

100 

169 

231* 

51 

101 

115 

173 

239 


* Data for 1944. 


These statistics show that in a quarter of a century, or, to be more 
exact, in 26 years, the Soviet Union increased its industrial output more 
than 20-fold, despite the tremendous damage done to its national economy 
by the war. Meanwhile, the United States, which enjoyed exceptionally 
favourable conditions, was able to do little more than double its produc¬ 
tion, while industry in the capitalist world as a whole failed to register 
even that growth. . . . 

High rates of development of industrial production are a guarantee of 
new successes for socialism in its economic competition with capitalism. 
The U.S.S.R. now holds second place in total volume of industrial outjmt. 
In the production of pig iron, steel, aluminium, copper, machinery, elec¬ 
tricity, cement, and coal, the Soviet Union long ago outstripped France, 
Western Gennany, and Britain and is steadily catching up with the United 
Slates. 

A feature of the Soviet economy and of that of all the socialist countries 
is their all-round development and general peaceful trend. The countries 
of socialism are giving unremitting attention above all to the development 
of heavy industry, which is the foundation for the continuous expansion 
of social production as a whole. At the same time they are giving great 
attention to the growth of agriculture and the light industries. Living 
standards are steadily rising; culture is flowering. 

Still more impressive are the prospects opening up before our peoples. 
The time is not far distant when in the U.S.S.R. atomic energy and other 
achievements of modern science and technology will be placed at the 
service of man on a large scale, when mineral wealth will be utilized still 
more fully, when mighty rivers will be harnessed and vast tracts of new 
land developed, which will ensure abundance of food and consumer 
goods. . . . 
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II. THE INTERNAL SITUATION OF THE U.S.S.R. 

Comrades, the internal situation in the U.S.S.R. during the period 
under review featured a steady growth of all branches of social production, 
the further strengthening of the Soviet social and state system, the 
advancement of the material well-being of the people, and the all-round 
development of Soviet culture. 

Industry and Transport 

Guided by the behests of the great Lenin, the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union has always worked steadfastly to ensure the priority, 
development of heavy industry, which is the foundation for the growth 
of all branches of socialist economy, the raising of our country's defence 
potential, and the improvement of the well-being of the people. 

This is the general line of our Party, a line tried and tested in the 
course of the entire history of the Soviet state and corresponding to the 
vital interests of the people. The Communist Party will follow this general 
line with all firmness and consistency in the future as well. 

The Basic Results of the Fifth Five-Year Plan in Industry, During 
the Fifth Five-Year Plan the Party achieved a further rapid advance in all 
branches of industry. As wc know, the Fifth Five-Year Plan in industry was 
fulfilled ahead of time, within four years and four months. 

The following figures throw light on the increase of industrial produc¬ 
tion in 1951-55: 


j 

Industrial output in 1955, 
in percentages of 1950 

Average annual rate of 
increase in 1951-1955 
(in percentages) 


Five-Year 
Plan 'i'arget 

Actual 

Output 

Five-Year 
Plan Target 

Actual 

Increase 

Industry as a whole. 

170 

185 

12 

13.1 

Production of the means of pro¬ 





duction (Rroup A). 

180 

191 

1.5 

13.8 

Production of consumer goods 





(group B). 

165 

176 

11 

11.9 


Production of metal, fuel and electricity, and the output in other 
key branches of heavy industry increased considerably. Here are the 
figures: 
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Production 
in 1950 

Production 
in 1955 

Per cent 
increase 

Pig iron (in millions of tons). 

I'-* 

33 

174 

Steel (in millions of tons). 

27 

45 

166 

Rolled metal (in millions of tons). 

21 

35 

169 

Coal (in millions of tons). 

261 

391 

150 

Oil (in millions of tons). 

38 

71 

187 

Electricity (in thousands of millions of kwh). . 

91 

170 

187 

Cement (in millions of tons). 

10 

22 

221 

Tractors (in thousands). 

109 

163 

150 

Mineral fertilizers (in millions of tons). 

5.5 

9.6 

175 


T!ie engineering industry developed at the most rapid pace during the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan. The volume of production in the engineering and 
metal-working intlustries increased in 1955 to 2.2 times the 1950 figure and 
4.7 times the figure for 1940. 

1 ogether with the production of the means of production, the output 
of consumer goods has been mounting from year to year. 1 shall give some 
figures to illustrate this: 



Production 
in 1950 

Production 
in 1955 

Per cent 
increase 

Cotton fabrics (in millions of metres). 

3,899 

5,904 

251 

151 

Woollen fabrics (in millions of metres). 

155 

162 

Footwear (in millions of pairs). 

226 

299 

132 

Crranulated .sugar (in millions of tons). 

2.5 

3.4 

136 

Meat—output of industrial packing houses of the 
Ministry of the Meat and Dairy Products Industry 
(in millions of tons). 

1.3 

2.2 

168 

Butter and other dairy produce in terms of milk (in 
millions of tons). 

8.5 

13.5 

159 

Vegetable oils (in millions of tons). 

0.8 

1.1 

! 143 

Fish (in millions of tons). 

1.7 

2.7 

156 

Bicycles (in millions). 

0.6 

2.9 

444 

Clocks and watches (in millions). 

7.6 

19.7 

260 

Radio and TV receivers (in millions).... 

1.1 

4.0 

372 



In its economic competition with capitalism, our country, owing to the 
advantages of the socialist system of economy, is showing immeasurably 
higher rates of increase in production than the most advanced capitalist 
countries. For instance, our average annual rates of increase in industrial 
output during the past five-year period were more than three times as high 
as that of the U.S.A. and 3.8 times that of Britain. 

Per capita output in the U.S.S.R. is steadily increasing. During the 
Fifth Five-Year Plan per capita output of pig iron increased by 60 per cent, 
of steel by 52 per cent, coal by 37 per cent, oil by 72 per cent, electric 
power by 71 per cent, cotton fabrics by 40 per cent, woollen fabrics by 48 
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per cent, and sugar by 24 per cent. Nevertheless we still lag behind the 
leading capitalist countries in per capita production. No little cHort is 
still recjuired to fulfil our basic economic task—to catch up anil surpass the 
most advanced capitalist countiies in tliis respect. 

During the Fifth Five-Year Plan capital investment in industry in¬ 
creased by 91 per cent compared with the Fourth Five-Year Plan. In 
construction of electric power stations it went up 3.4 times, in the oil 
industry, 2.3 times, the iron and steel and non-ferrous metals industries, 1.8 
times, the chemical industry, 1.8 times, engineering, 1.7 times, production 
of building materials, lumber, and paper, 2.2 times, and in the light and 
food industries, 1.5 times. 

In 1955 the productivity of labour in industry was nearly double the 
pre-war level. Indeed, higlier productivity accounted for more than two- 
thirds of the total increase of industrial output during the Fifth Five-Year 
Plan. During the same period the cost of production was reduced by 23 
per cent. Quality of output improved and the variety and assortment of 
goods turned out increased. 

Comrades, as you can see from the above data, during the period under 
review our Party and the Soviet people brought about a new upsurge in 
the national economy, developing heavy industry further and, on this basis, 
achieved an advance in agriculture and the light and food industries. 
The Soviet Union took a new major step forward in its gradual transition 
from socialism to communism. (Prolonged applause,) 

Soviet industry is beginning the Sixth Five-Year Plan with considerably 
greater [potentialities for growth and improvement in production than ever 
before. Now^ we can assign to industry bigger and qualitatively new tasks, 
whose realization will make it possible further to enhance the country's 
economic might and improve the well-being oi our people. 

During the period under review the C^entral Committee of the Party 
carried out important measures aimed at further improving the operation of 
industry, and above all at introducing the latest achievements of science 
and technology in production. Why did the Central Committee direct the 
attention of the Party and the people precisely to these questions? 

The point is that our industrial successes turned the heads of some 
of our business executives and Party workers, made them conceited and 
comjplaccnt, and in a number of cases led to underestimation ol the need 
for constant modernization of production by introducing the latest achieve¬ 
ments of both our cjwn and foreign science and technology. We still have 
a good many such hidebound executives who prefer to play safe and tend 
to steer clear of all that is new and progressive. These hidebound seat- 
warmers reason thus: “Why should I bother with it? It will just be a 
lot of trouble and for all 1 know unpleasantness too. 1 hey talk about 
modernizing production, but is it worth while breaking my head over it? 
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Let the chiefs up above worry about it. When a directive comes down 
we’ll see about it.” Some, even after receiving the directive, just wave it 
aside and go through the motions. . . . 

It was necessary to mobili/e the Party to overcome the shortcomings in 
the work of our industry, to make more effective use of our tremendous 
latent potentialities, to work for technical progress. With this in view con¬ 
ferences of leading workers in industry were held. The question was 
thoroughly examined at the July Plenary Meeting of the C.C. of the 
C.P.S.U. last year. Since the Plenary Meeting much has been done, but 
we must regard this only as a beginning of bigger and more important 
things to come. 

The Draft Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan outline a sweeping 
programme for the development of all branches of the national economy, 
rhe prime tasks of the Sixth Five-Year Plan in industry are further 
cx})ansion of the iron and steel, non-ferrous metals, fuel, and chemical 
industries, the steady acceleration of electric powder station construction, and 
the rapid development of the engineering industry. 

The Draft Directives were drawn up with a view to raising the level 
of industrial output in 1960 by approximately 65 per cent compared 
with that of 1955, with a planned 70 per cent increase in means of produc¬ 
tion, and 60 per cent in consumer goods. With the fulfilment of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan we shall raise the level of industrial output in the 
U.S.S.R. to more than five times the level of the pre-war year 1940. . . . 

While continuing to maintain a high rate of development of heavy in¬ 
dustry in the future, we can and must expand the production of consumer 
goods. 

The aim of capitalist production is, as we know, to extract steadily 
increasing profits. This is achieved by constantly intensifying exploitation 
of the workers and by the expansion of production. However, the tendency 
towards expansion of production comes into conflict with the narrow^ limits 
of popular consumption, due to the decline—inevitable under capitalism— 
of the working people’s effective demand. Capitalist society features a 
deep-going contradiction between production and consumption. 

Socialism has abolished this contradiction of capitalist production. The 
aim of socialist production is the maxmum satisfaction of the steadily grow¬ 
ing material and cultural requirements of the working people, of society as 
a whole. As heavy industry expands, the development of industries 
directly engaged in meeting the growing needs of the population acquires 
an ever greater scale. Now that we possess a powerful heavy industry 
developed in every respect, we are in a position to promote rapidly produc¬ 
tion of both the means of production and consumer goods. Suffice it to 
mention that in 1960 the output of consumer goods will be almost three 
times more than in 1950. The Party is doing and will continue to do its 
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utmost to ensure that the requirements of the Soviet people are satisfied 
more fully and better; it considers this its prime duty to the people. . . . 

Agriculture 

Comrades, together with a powerful industry our country must have 
a comprehensively developed agriculture, capable of producing foodstuffs 
and raw rnateiials in cjuantities sufficient to satisfy fully the needs of the 
population and meet all the other requirements of the state. 

The development of socialist economy, the growth of labour produc¬ 
tivity, and the reductions of retail prices during recent years have sub¬ 
stantially raised the real wages of factory, office and other workers and the 
incoTiies of collective farmers, increasing the purchasing power of the 
population. 

These conditions confronted the Party with an urgent national task 
—sharply to increase the output of farm produce. At its Plenary Meetings 
the Ckmtral Committee of the Party has brought to light serious short¬ 
comings and mistakes in the guidance of agriculture, and drawm up an 
extensive programme for expanding the output of grain and animal 
product s. 

Our Party, with the active support of the working class and the whole 
people, has carried out large-scale measures for the development of 
agriculture. During 1954 and 1955 alone, capital investment in agriculture 
totalled ‘14,400 million rubles, or 38 per cent more than the total capital 
investment in agriculture during the entire Fourth Five-Year Plan. In 
these two years collective farms, macliine and tractor stations, and state 
farms received 401,000 tractors (in terms of 15 h. p. units), 228,000 lorries, 
83,000 combine-harvesters, and a large number of other machines. 

To provide greater material incentives for the collective farms and 
collective farmers to develop their socially-owned economy and increase 
output for the market, the procurement prices of grain, animal products, 
potatoes and other vegetables, flax and hemp were raised considerably. 
Idiese measures and increased production for the market added 20,000 
million rubles to the incomes of the collective farms in 1954 and 1955. 

In the MTSs regular operating staffs have been built up, a factor of 
prime importance in their transformation into model socialist establish¬ 
ments. Many thousand engineers, technicians, Party functionaries, and 
government officials have gone from cities and industrial centres to work 
at MTSs, collective and state farms. More than 120,000 agricultural spe¬ 
cialists have been sent to collective farms. More than 20,000 Communists, 
sent from town to country, have been recommended as collective-farm 
chairmen. The (central (Committee of the Party and the Government have 
introduced a new planning system in agriculture which has given scope to 
the initiative of the collective farmers. Measures liave been taken to im- 
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prove the work of the state farms, to reinforce existing state farms, and to 
set up new ones. 

The fulfilment of the measures for the further advance of agriculture, 
draAvn up by the Party, has made it possible to take the first big step to 
increase the output of grain and industrial crops. This is graphically 
shown by the following table; 


TOTAL OUTPUT OF GRAIN AND INDUSTRIAL CROPS IN THE U.S.S.R. 

(1950 = 100) 



1 1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

I 1954 

1955 

Grain. 

100 

97 

113 

101 

105 

129 

Sun-flower seed. 

' 100 

97 

123 

146 

' 106 

207 

Su^ar-beet. 

100 

114 

107 

111 

95 

147 

Raw cotton. 

100 

105 

106 

108 

118 

109 

Long-staple flax fibre. 

100 

76 

83 

64 

85 

149 


It should be noted that while during the first 3 or *^1 years of the Fifth 
Five-Year Plan the j)roductioii of grain and industrial crops hardly rose 
at all. in 1955 gross harvests increased considerably thanks to the carrying 
out of a number of measures of which \ou know, ("ompared with 1951, 
grain production last )ear increased 22 per cent, sunllower seed 95 per cent, 
sugar beet 51 per cent, and flax fibre 71 per cent. We had no increase in 
the cotton crop because plants were damaged by early frosts. Potato yields 
were low in a number of districts, particularly in the non-black-earth zone. 

7. Grain Far?ning—Foundation of All Agriculture. . . . The develop¬ 
ment of virgin and long-fallow lands in Kazakhstan, Siberia, and other 
areas, undertaken following a decision by the Party, is of particularly great 
importance for the continued advance of agriculture. The Central Com¬ 
mittee of the C.P.S.U. set the task of bringing no less than 28-30 million 
hectares of new land under cultivation by 1956. The solution of this prob¬ 
lem is of historic significance for our state. What will the virgin lands 
give the country? Estimates show that we can get on the average no less 
than 2,000 million poods of grain annually from the new lands. With a 
big quantity of marketable wheat from the virgin lands, the Government 
can confidently undertake a big expansion of the area under maize in the 
Ukraine and the North Caucasus in order that these areas may sharjdy 
raise meat and milk production and also the production of industrial crops. 

Within a short time over 200.000 tractors (in terms of 15 h.p. units) 
and thousands of other machines and implements have been sent to the 
virgin land development areas. ... In 1954 and 1955 some 30 million 
hectares were put to the plough in the viigin and long-fallow land areas; 
over the whole country the total reached 33 million hectares. T his is a 
big victory for the Party and the whole Soviet people. (Stormy, prolonged 
applause.) 
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The ploughing up of virgin lands has made it possible to substantially 
expand the area under grain. In 1950 grain was sown on 102.9 million 
hectares in the U.S.S.R.; in 1955 the figure was 126.4 million hectares— 
an increase of almost 24 million hectares. . . . 

Our main task in fanning is to bring up the annual total grain crop 
lo 11,000 million poods by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan through 
raising yields and developing more new lands; to extend the areas and 
increase considerably the yields of industrial crops—cotton, sugar beet, flax, 
hemp, and sunflower seed; and also sharply to expand the production of 
])oiatoes and other vegetables. In the next two years we can and must 
accom])lish the task of fully supplying the country with potatoes and other 
vegetables of high quality. 

Orchards and areas under vines and berries should be increased. The 
planting of shelter belts should be developed and our youth urged to take 
an active part in this work. It is very inij)or(ant to extend the scale of 
irrigation development and at the same time to improve the use of irri¬ 
gated and drained lands. 

The Central Committee of the Parly deems it necessary to increase the 
production of mineral fertilizers and chemical weed and pest killers. We 
must continue to raise the efficiency of farming, persistently introduce 
advanced agrotechnical methods, and proper crop rotations, cutting the 
time of agricultural jobs and on this basis assure higher yields of grain and 
industrial crops in all areas. 

2. The Tasks of Further Advancing Livestock Farming. Comrades, the 
further development of animal husbandry and an increase in the output 
and procurement of animal products is one of the most difficult and at the 
same time most urgent tasks our Party has faced in the recent period. The 
Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. and the Government have drawn up 
and implemented a number of major economic and organizational meas¬ 
ures designed to increase herds and to raise livestock productivity. 

The Central Committee of the C.P.S.U. and the Soviet Government 
have found it necessary to give collective farmers greater material incen¬ 
tives to develop livestock fanning. An extensive plan for the mechaniza¬ 
tion of work in animal husbandry and the building of livestock barns 
has been adopted and is being carried out. Local Party organizations have 
done considerable work in reinforcing the personnel engaged in key sec¬ 
tions of livestock breeding. 

All this could not but produce, and did produce, favourable results. 
Allow me to cite some figures illustrating the state of our animal hus¬ 
bandry. 

Our country has immense livestock farming reserves. If persistent 
organizational work is carried on in the collective and state farms, excep¬ 
tional results can be achieved in a year or two. . . . 

i. For Better Guidance of Agriculture, . . . To seriously improve ag- 
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HEAD OF PRODUCTIVE LIVESTOCK IN THE U.S.S.R. 

(1950 = 100) 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Cows. 

100 

102 

100 

107 

113 

120 

Total head of cattle. 

100 

103 

99 

no 

114 

117 

. 

100 

111 

117 

195 

210 

214 

Sheep. 

100 

no 

114 

139 

142 

151 


OUTPUT OF THE MAIN ANIMAL PRODUCTS IN THE U.S.S.R. 

(1950 - 100) 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Meat (slaugliterhouse weight).. . 

100 

96 

106 

120 

129 

130 

Milk. 

100 

102 

101 

103 

108 

119 

Wool. 

100 

107 

122 

130 

128 

142 

. 

100 

113 

123 

137 

147 

154 


riculiund management we should call the attention of our leading workers 
to problems of economics, to cutting the expenditure of labour*in produc¬ 
tion. Learn to cc^unt—Lenin told executives in the first years of Soviet 
power. If it was important when our state was born, it is a hundred times 
more important today, when we are accomplishing the task of catching up 
and surpassing the principal capitalist countries in fx^r capita production. 

Available data show that in our country considerably more labour is 
spent to produce a ton of milk or meat than in the United States. The 
result is that more of the population are engaged in agriculture in the 
U.S.S.R. than in the United States. VVe, of course, cannot blindly follow 
the Ameiican example. In America one man makes profit by ruining an¬ 
other. Suffice it to recall that from 1940 to 1954, that is, in 14 years, nearly 
1,300,000 farmers in the United Stales were ruined, lost their land and, 
together with their families, flocked to the cities in search of work in in¬ 
dustry, or became “migrant farmers’' who roam from state to state in 
search of shelter and a livelihood. In the last four years alone the number 
of farms in the United States dropped by 600,000, according to agricultural 
census returns. The big farmer, an owner of a capitalist enterprise, looks 
upon labour power as a source of profit. If the worker has ruined his 
health, if he is unable to produce maximum profit, the capitalist throws 
him out. 

Things are different in our country. A collective farm is a co-operative 
enterprise. All the collective farmers are its owners; they are full-fledged 
members, they distribute the work among themselves. And this is fully un¬ 
derstandable. in our socialist society everything is designed to satisfy the 
growing requirements of man. '14ie collective farmers do not cast out one 
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of their number who is unable to work at full capacity. Therefore, even 
when labour outlay per unit of product in our country is lower than in the 
United States—and we will achieve this—it is possible that the agricultural 
population in the U.S.S.R. will be somewhat larger than in the United 
States. Nevertheless, it must be said that we do not as yet employ labour 
productively enough. So we must assess our work critically and utilize 
everything that is useful in foreign experience. 

The implementation of measures in the field of agriculture, outlined 
by the Party, has created all the requisites for increasing agricultural pro> 
duction to a level satisfying the country's growing requirements within the 
shortest possible time. We may be sure that the Soviet people, headed by 
the Communist Party, will discharge this vitally important task with hon¬ 
our. {Prolonged applause.) 


The Rise in the Material and Cultural Standards of the Soviet People 

Comrades, the Soviet people's standard of living has risen steadily 
thanks to progress in industry and agriculture. During the Fiftli Five- 
Year Plan the U.S.S.R.’s national income—three-quarters of which, as you 
know, goes to satisfy the personal requirements of the population—increased 
by 68 per cent. The real wages of factory, office and other workers in¬ 
creased by S9 per cent, and the real incomes of collective farmers by 50 
per cent. The state spent 689,000 million rubles on social insurance bene¬ 
fits, paid holidays for factory, office and other workers, accommodation in 
holiday homes and health centres provided free of charge or at reduced 
rates, pensions, medical service, grants for students, and so forth. 

Popular consumption has increased from year to year in step with the 
development of the socialist economy. The state and co-operative trade 
networks sold 90 per cent more goods to the population in 1955 than they 
did in 1950. 

Here are some figures showing how the sale of goods to the population 
through the state and co-operative trade systems has increased (1950 = 100): 



1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

Meat and meat products. 

100 

120 

124 

171 

206 

220 

Fish and fish products. 

100 

112 

128 

137 

162 

185 

Butter. 

100 

107 

no 

150 

160 

158 

Vegetable oils. 

100 

135 

170 

182 

222 

222 

Wcarinjar apparel. 

100 

107 

115 

151 

182 

198 

Footwear. 

100 

108 

118 

150 

163 

168 

Furniture. 

100 

142 

154 

201 

272 

307 



Sales of sugar, silks and cottons, clocks and watches, sewing machines, 
and other commodities have also grown considerably. 

There has been a sharp increase in the sale of radio and television 
sets, musical instruments, bicycles, and other articles that go to meet cul- 
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tural requirements and household needs. The Soviet people are now better 
supplied with food and clothing and are satisfying their cultural require¬ 
ments more fully. 

This improvement in the people’s material well-being accounts for the 
fact that the population of our country increased by 16,300,000 during the 
P’ifth Five-Year Plan. 

7. Fuller Sntisfactioji of the People's Growing Material Requirements, 
These are substantial achievements. But we must base ourselves not only 
on a com})arison with past years, but mainly on the steadily growing ma¬ 
terial and cultural needs of the people. When we approach the matter 
from this point of view, we must say that we do not yet have an adequate 
quantity of consumer goods, that there is a shortage of housing, and that 
many important problems connected with raising the peoj:)le’s living stand¬ 
ards ha\e not yet been solved. 

The fact that our country was economically backward before the Oc¬ 
tober Revolution, when its industries were underdeveloj)ed and its agri¬ 
culture primitive, must of course, be taken into account. In the 38 years 
since its establishment the Soviet state had to go through two wars which 
caused incalculable damage to the national economy and cost millions of 
lives. 

That is why, notwithstanding the considerable rise in the living stand¬ 
ards of our people, the Communist Party and the Soviet Government have 
a lot to do to raise it to a level corresponding to the potentialities of the 
socialist system and the Soviet people’s constantly growing requirements. 

In the past few years the Central Ca)mmittee has adopted a number 
of measures to raise the people’s living standards still higher. Neverthe¬ 
less, production of many important loodstulTs and manufactured goods 
still lags behind the growing demand. Some towms and communities are 
still insufficiently supplied with such items as meat, milk, butter, and fruit; 
there are even cases where supplies of potatoes and other vegetables are 
irregular. There are also difficulties in supplying the population with cer¬ 
tain high-grade manufactured goods. Inefficient work by our trade organi¬ 
zations is partly to blame for this, but the main reason is insufficient pro¬ 
duction. The task is to achieve a sharp rise in agriculture and more rapid 
expansion of the light and food industries, on the basis of the priority de¬ 
velopment of heavy industry. 

Comrades, the Draft Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan set the 
task of raising the real wages of factory, office and other workers by about 
30 per cent and the collective farmers’ incomes by not less than 40 per cent. 

A number of measures which the Central C^ommittee of the Party has 
recently outlined will contribute to the fulfilment of the task of further 
raising the material standards of the people. 

Instructions to draft a decision raising the wages of low-income cate¬ 
gories of workers were issued not long ago by the Central Committee of 
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the Party and the Council of Ministers of ihe IJ.S.S.R. This wage increase 
is to be carried out side by side with general measures to introduce order 
into the system of wages and salaries of factory, office and other workers 
in various branches of the economy. A correct ratio should be established 
between the wage level of different categories of workers, depending on 
their cjualifications and the burden of their work. 

It must be pointed out that there is a great deal of disorder and con¬ 
fusion in the system of wages and rate-fixing. Ministries and other bodies 
and the trade unions have not taken up these matters in the way they 
should; tliey have neglected them. (>ases of wage levelling are not uncom¬ 
mon. On the other hand, payment for the same kind of work, sometimes 
difleis betwecai various bodies, and even within a single body. Alongside 
the low-income workers there exists a c:ategory of workers—a small one, it 
is true—in whose wages unjustified excesses are tolerated. 

We are faced with the impoitant political and economic task of intro¬ 
ducing j)roj>er order into the payment of labour. We must consistently 
apply the principle of giving workers a personal material incentive, bear¬ 
ing in mind that application of this principle is a prime ccjnditic^n for 
the uninterrupted growth of {)roduction. Lenin taught us that “every major 
branch of the national economy should be based on personal incentive.** 
(Works, Vol. 38, p. 47.) 

We must work persistently to improve and perfect the wage system in 
all branches of the economy, make wages directly dependent on the quality 
and C[uantity of the work done by each worker, and fully utilize the pow- 
eiful Ic'ver of material incentive in order to raise labour productivity. Part 
of the salaries of engineers, technicians, and managerial pcrsc:)nnel should 
also depend strictly on the basic work indices of the given shop, establish¬ 
ment, industry, collective farm, MI'S or state farm. I’his will be in line 
wdth the socialist principle of payment according to the work performed. 
T he correct solution of this problem wdll help to bring about a further 
rise in production and in the well-being of our j)eople. 

(Comrades, the Central Committee of the Party considers that condi¬ 
tions now exist in which we can return to that cjiiestion of primary im- 
j)ortance, reduction of the working clay. (ProJoiigrd applause.) 

. . . The Ck'iitral Committee reports m this Congress that it has 
adopted a decision on going over, during the Sixth Five-Year Plan, to a 
seven-hour clay for all factory, cfffice and other woikcTs (^prolonged ap¬ 
plause), and a six-hour clay for w^orkers of the leading trades in the coal 
and cjre-mining industries employed underground; also to reestablish the 
six-hour day for young pecjple between the ages of 16 and 18. (Applause.) 
It lias also decided soon to establish a six-hour day for factory, office and 
other w^orkers on Saturdays and the eve of holidays. (Prolonged applause.) 

Beginning with 1957 the Party and the Government wdll gradually 
fraiisier one branch of the national economy after another to a seven-hour 
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day, or, where it is expedient in the light of conditions of production, to 
a five-day wxjrking week (with an eight-hour day and two free days), with 
the aim of completing all this work by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 
{Applause.) 

The switch to a shorter working day will not be accompanied by any 
reduction in the wages of factory, office and other workers. (Applause.) 

The Central Committee’s decision on reducing the working day has 
great national-economic and political significance. There is no doubt that 
the Twentieth Party Congress and the entire Soviet people will unani¬ 
mously welcome this decision. These measures will call forth a new surge 
in the Soviet people’s efforts to fulfil and exceed the national-economic 
programmes. (Stormy, prolonged applause.) 

It should be brought to the particular attention of heads of enterprises 
and of Party and trade-union bodies that they will have to do considerable 
organizational work to ensure the successful fulfilment of the five-year plan 
targets under the shorter working day. 

Another urgent need, besides introducing order into the wage system 
and reducing the working day, is that of improving the pension system. 
(Applause.) The pension system in the U.S.S.R. is financed by state and 
public funds, which are growing from year to year. This is a great achieve¬ 
ment. But there are serious shortcomings in the pension system. For one 
thing, there are impermissible disparities in pensions. Low pensions have 
been established for a number of categories of pensioners, while some 
citizens, including people who are able to work and are not yet old, receive 
high pensions. . . . 

The Central Committee of the Party and the U.S.S.R. Council of Min¬ 
isters are taking steps to introduce order into the pension system, with a 
view to considerably increasing the lower categories of pensions and some¬ 
what reducing the size of the unjustifiably high ones. (Applause.) A bill 
providing for a unified pension system for the U.S.S.R. making a funda¬ 
mental improvement in this matter will soon be submitted to the U.S.S.R. 
Supreme Soviet for approval. (Prolonged applause.) 

. . . All these measures will require considerable funds, of course. 
Where will they come from? First of all, we shall have to use part of the 
funds accumulating in the national economy as a result of increasing la¬ 
bour productivity, strict economy, elimination of excesses, and further prun¬ 
ing of the administrative and managerial apparatus. It may also be ex¬ 
pedient to use for this purpose some of the funds earlier allocated to cover 
government expenditure in connection with retail price cuts. During the 
next few years price cuts should therefore be smaller than before so that 
part of the funds earmarked for them may be diverted to carrying out these 
measures. (A pp la use.) 

The Party regards a fundamental improvement in the people’s hous¬ 
ing conditions as one of its important tasks. You know. Comrades, what 
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tremendous damage was done to our country by the war. The Government 
hatl to spend huge sums to restore the housing that was destroyed. Housing 
aj^propi iations are increasing irom year to year. In the Jast five-year pe¬ 
riod, for instaiR:e, government capital investment in housing construction 
totalled about 100,000 iiiillmn rubles, or 120 per cent more than under the 
Fourth Five-Year Plan. 

A lot has been done, yet the speed of house building seriously lags 
behind tlie development of our naticmal economy and the growth of towns 
and industrial centres. Besides, many ministries and other bodies regularly 
fail to carry out their housing programmes. Wc cannot tolerate such a 
disgraceful state of affairs any longer. 

The volume of urban housing construction under the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan is to be nearly dciuble that cjf the Fifth Five-Year Plan. Dwellings 
with a total floor space of abc^ut 205 million square metres are to be built 
with government funds alienated under the plan. In 1956 alone the gov¬ 
ernment will build about 29 million square metres. The rates of housing 
construction will increase from year to year. . . . 

Improvement of housing conditions in such big cities as Moscow, Len¬ 
ingrad, and Kiev is closely connected with the growth of population be¬ 
cause of people arriving from other parts of the country. How great this 
incicase is can be seen from the example of Moscow, wliose population 
grew by nearly 300,()()() because of arrivals alone during the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan. In that time 4,305,000 square metres of housing was built in 
Moscow. The result is that, although house building is going ahead on a 
large scale, tlic need for housing has hardly dropped. 

Since the natural increase in our urban population is (juite large, we 
can stop drawing in labour to the cities from other places and meet any 
labour needs that may arise by employing members of the city population 
themselves. (Applause.) I'his does not present any difficulty, because new 
industrial construction is not being carried out in the major cities, while 
in the existing enterprises the technical level is rapidly advancing, the tech¬ 
nology of production is being improved, and productivity steadily rising. 
If we can stop the influx into the major cities from other districts we shall 
create conditions for satisfying urban housing needs more quickly. . . . 

Individual house building should be developed on a larger scale side 
by side with government construction; more extensive assistance should be 
given to factory, office and other workers in building their own homes 
with their personal savings; the manufacture and sale to the public of 
building materials and sets of parts for standard houses should be ex¬ 
panded. 

Not enough attention is being paid to the daily needs of the popula¬ 
tion. To improve the life of the Soviet family we must manufacture more 
labour-saving household machines and articles—electric appliances, wash¬ 
ing machines, sewing machines, improved kitchen utensils; besides, they 
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must be made cheaper. We must open more public service establishments, 
laundries, tailoring establishments, and clothing and boot and shoe repair 
shops. . . . 

Further im|)rovemen( of the public health services is an important task. 
Our acliievernents in this field are universally known, but here, too, there 
are serious shortcomings, particularly in the rural areas. In the next few 
years we must set up many more medical establishments and improve their 
work. 

There is not a single aspect of improving the people’s well-being in 
which a great deal of urgent work does not lie before us. The exceptional 
importance of this work does not have to be demonstrated, for it is the 
people’s vital interests that are in question. And concern for the welfare 
of the people always has held and will hold the centre of attention in the 
work of our Party and the Soviet Government. (Stormy, prolonged ap- 
plausc.) 


In the sphere of home policy the paramount tasks for the next few 
years are: 

1. Persistently and energetically to widen the material and production 
base of socialist society, to introduce into all branches ol the national 
economy higher techniejues, the latest achievements of home and foreign 
science and engineering, and the production methods of the foremost 
workers. 

2. To ensure a steady rise in labour productivity, on the basis of tech¬ 
nical progress and above all of extensive electrification of the country, 
decisive improvement in the organization of work and production, and 
undeviating observance of the Leninist principle of the material interest 
of workers in the results of their labour. 

3. Tirelessly to reduce the cost of industrial and agricultural produc¬ 
tion, to apply the cost-accountancy principle more widely in industrial en¬ 
terprises, state farms, and MTSs, to exercise the strictest economy, cut down 
expenditure of labour and material values per unit cjf output, and con¬ 
stantly improve the cjuality of the goods produced. 

A. Along with a decisive improvement in capital construction, to 
utilize existing production capacities efficiently, to seek for and increas¬ 
ingly utilize potentials existing in all branches of the natonal economy, at 
every enterprise and construction scheme and every collective and state 
farm. 

5. To continue to ensure in future priority in the rate of develop¬ 
ment of heavy industry—the foundation of the entire socialist economy— 
to expand considerably the production of consumer goods, and untiringly 
to push the development of the light and food industries. 

6. Using the experience of the foremost collective farms, state farms, 
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and MTSs, to bring the annual production of cereals up to 11,000 million 
poods and considerably to increase production of cotton, sugar beet, flax, 
potatoes and other vegetables, and other farm produce by the end of the 
Sixth Five-Year Plan. Production of meat is to be doubled, of milk nearly 
doubled, and production of wool is to be increased by 82 per cent. 

7. Steadily to raise the material welfare and cultural standards of the 
working people, to implement the decisions of the Party on a shortei 
working day in an organi/ed manner, and to carry out a wide programme 
of housing construction for the working people. 

8. Persistently to improve the work of the Soviet state apparatus, to 
reduce it and make it less expensive, energetically to eradicate bureaucracy 
and red tape, improve the guidance given to all sectors of the national 
economy, work to make the guidance as concrete as possible so that it may 
provide j)racticai help to lagging enterj)rises, collective farms, MTSs, and 
slate larms in order that they may reach the level of the most advanced. 

9. Widely to develop the initiative and creative effort of the millions 
of workers, collective farmers, and intellectuals, militantly to organize and 
lead the country-wide socialist emulation for the lulfilment and overfulfil¬ 
ment of the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 

10. Tiielessly to strengthen the great alliance of the working class 
and collcctivc-farni peasantry, the indestructible friendship of the peoples 
of the U.S.S.R., the moral and political unity of the whole of Soviet so¬ 
ciety, to educate the working millions in the spirit of Soviet patriotism and 
proletaiian internationalism, and to rally them still more closely around 
our glorious Communist Party and around the invincible banner of Marx¬ 
ism-Leninism. (Stormy, prolonged applause,) 

Ediior’s NOTi:: Subsequeml to KJirusJtchevs Report, there were several 
important economic devc^lopments in the U.S.S.R. to ivhich rejerence must 
be made—ahhemgh it is not yet possible to evaluate fjilly their ejects. 

Early in J957, it became clear that a downward revision had been 
made in the tempo of industrial growth cmxnsaged in the Sixth Five-Year 
Plan—to a 7,1 per cent overall rate of industrial increase for 1957, as 
against possibly 11 to 12 per cent realized, in previous years. In September, 
the goxjcrfiment officially scrapped its Ewe-Year Plan and announced that 
it was substituting a Seven-Year Plan to begin in 1959. However, at the 
end of 1957, it was claimed that the **assignment of the state plan has been 
considerably exceedeeV* and that the rate of growth had come close to that 
of previous years. For the first six months of 1958, the Central Statistical 
Adtninistraiion of the (Council of Ali)nsiers announced that gross industrial 
output rose 10,5 per cefit compared ivith the first six months of 1957 and 
that substantial adxm?ices had been made on other fronts. 

In July 1957, after some months of discussion and preparation, a major 
reorganization and decentralization of the economy was launched. Twenty- 
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five of the thirty-two centralized industrial ministries were abolished. Their 
industrial and building enterprises were transferred to approximately 100 
newly formed Regional Economic Councils. Of the seven ministries re- 
tainedy only one—atomic cmergy—remained entirely under central control. 
A typical Soviet enterprise will now take direction from a Regional Conn- 
cily accountable to the Council of Ministers of its particular Republic. 
Party spokesmen said that the plan is designed to eliminate waste and 
overlapping, improve coordination^ initiativCy and cooperation at the local 
level and reduce ujiproductive bureaucratic staffing at the center. One 
American obseiuer, Philip Mosely, leriting for Foreign Affairs m July 195S, 
commented that '' 'Decentralization* is a misnomer. There has been a devo¬ 
lution of decision-making functiofis to strong regional agencies, but all 
important decisions are still made in the center and are now coordinated 
through an expanded super-ministry, Gosplan/’ 

In April 1958, the Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
the Council of Ministers jointly put into operation a far-reaching scheme 
proposed by Khrushchev which will permit and encourage those collective 
farms, ivhich are able and willing, to purchase and maintain their own 
tractors, combines, and other machirioy. The machine and tractor sta¬ 
tions—which exercised such vast political as well as economic power—will 
be reorganized and reduced to repair and technical service stations. On 
March 1, Pravda had editorially described the proposal as part of *'a broad 
movemerit to overtake the United Slates in the next few years in the per 
capita production of meat, milk and butter.** It had further explained that. 

Under the present conditions—when the collective farms have matured and be- 
come strong, when the fundamental issue of the Party’s dcjmesiic y>olicy is the drive 
for higher productivity of labor—the technical servicing of the collective larms 
by the machine-and-tractcjr stations can no longer satisfy the re(|uirements result¬ 
ing from the growing collective-farm production and is beginning to hinder the 
progress of the productive forces in agriculture. T he fact that there are two 
masters over one y)lot of land, to wit, the collective farm and the machine-and- 
tractor station, does away with personal responsibility, interferes with the more 
efficient and rational employment of tractors and other machinery, and also the 
punctual observance of the time-table of farming jobs. 

In June of 1958, it was announced that an end had been put to the 
system under ivhich collective farms had disposed cjf their produce prin¬ 
cipally through "compulsory** deliveries to the state of certain amounts at 
relatively loxv, fixed prices and through "surplus** sales at somewhat higher 
prices. Compulsory deliveries hat^e now been abolished and all farm pro¬ 
duce will be obtained as purchases. Prices will continue to be set by the 
government but at levels which will reflect actual costs of production more 
realistically and encourage efficiency. The nerv system, hoxvever, "must 
guarantee** the delivery of necessary supplies—xvhich implies the continu¬ 
ance of quotas. Commenting on this program, Harry Schxvartz stated in 
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the New York Times that it apparently reflects the realizatiori '*that the 
market forces of supply and demand, price and cost, profit and loss are 
more efficient stimuli for an efficient agriculture*' than exhortations and 
orders. 

Radio Moscow announced on September 6, that the 21st Com- 

munist Party Congress xuould be convened on January 27, {less than 

three years after the 20th Corigress of February 19^6). The Congress loill 
be concerned xeith '^target figures for the development of the national 
economy" for the seven years, 1959 through 1965. 

It is clear that, under the leadership of Khrushchev, the U.S.S.R. is 
using the viability of a planned economy and a political dictatorship to 
embark upon large-scale programs to increase both industrial and agricul¬ 
tural productivity—with potential economic benefits and political risks 
that are—as of now — incalculable. 


SUMMARY OF PROJECTED SEVEN-YEAR PLAN 

FOR 1959-1965 

The New York Times 

On November 14, 195S, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of the V.S.S.R. proposed a 7iew economic Seven-Year Plan for nation- 
wide discussion prior to submission to the 21st Party Congress convening 
early in 1959. This summary of the basic objectives of the Plan appeared in 
the New York Times on November 15, 1958, and is presented here with its 
permission. 

(The Plan envisages an SO per cent increase in gross industrial produc¬ 
tion, a. 65 per cent increase in consumer goods, and a 70 per cent increase 
in agricultural output. An ax>crage of at least 40 per cent increase in real 
income is promised and a xmst housing program to ease the critical shortage.) 

An exmluation of this Pla?i by Harry Schiuartz, New York Times Soviet 
specialist, will be found in Chapter 18. 

HEAVY INDUSTRY 

Heavy industrial output by 1965 will increase 85 to 88 per cent. Pro¬ 
duction of steel will reach 86 to 91 million metric tons, an increase of 56 to 
65 per cent over 1958. Pig iron will reach 65 to 70 million tons, increasing 
65 to 77 per cent. Rolled steel wdll reach 65 to 70 million tons, an increase 
of 52 to 61 per cent. Raw iron ore will reach 230 to 215 million tons to yield 
150 to 160 million tons of marketable ore. 

Aluminum production is to increase 180 per cent over 1958, refined 
copper 90 per cent and other nonferrous metals “considerably." 
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At least 140 large chemical enterprises are to be completed and 130 
otheis will be motleriiized to meet jjrevioiisly announced goals lor (onsider- 
able increases in chemical and synthetic fiber production. 

Oil and gas will become the dominant fuels. 

Electric power production is to increase 100 to 120 per cent for a 19()5 
output of 500 to 520 billion kilowatt-hours. 


LIGHT INDUSTRY 

Light industry’s gross output is to increase about 50 per cent. 

Production of cotton fabrics is to increase from 5.8 l)illion meters in 
1958 to 7.7 or 8 billion in 19G5. Woolen fabric output is to rise liom 300 
million to 500 million meters. (One meter equals 39.37 inches.) 

One hundred fifty-six ‘'major light-industry factories" are to be built 
and 114 that already have been begun will be completed. Outj:)ut of house¬ 
hold goods is to be doubled. 


FOOD INDUSTRY 

State food enterprises are to turn out 6,130,000 metric tons of meat by 
1965, an increase of 117 j^er cent over 1958; 1,006,000 tons of buttei, a 60 per 
cent increase; 13,516,000 tons oi milk pioducts, up 125 j)er tent; uj3 to ten 
million tons of ground beet sugar, an increase of up to 91 per cent: 1,975,000 
tons of margarine, up 62 per cent, and 4,626,000 tons of fish, ujj 62 per cent. 


AGRICULTURE 

The total volume of agricultural production will increase l>y 70 per 

cent. 

The yields per acre of niajtjr farm products in 1965, the Government 
said, will exceed the 1957 yields j^er acie in the United States. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENT 

Capital investments in 1959-65 are scheduled to increase by 80 per cent 
over 1951-1958. Investments in rubles planned for some sectois of the eton- 
omy were listed as follow's (4 rubles to §1 at the official exchange rate): 

Ferrous metals industry, 100 billion; chemical industi), 100 to 105 bil¬ 
lion; oil and gas industries, 170 to 173 billion; coal industry, 75 to 78 billion; 
power industry, 125 to 129 billion; wood and paper industry, 58 to (iO bil¬ 
lion; light and food industries, 80 to 85 billion; housing and municipal con¬ 
struction, 375 to 380 billion; agriculture 150 billion, and railroads, 110 to 
115 billion. 
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trade 

Rctilil trade is to increase 57 to 62 per cent. Trade with other Ckmimu- 
iiist counlries is to increase more than 50 per cent. 


WELFARE 

The national income is to increase 62 to 65 i>er cent. Real wages arc to 
increase at least 40 per cent and pensions arc to be imj)roved. A thirty-five- 
hoiir work week of five or six days ‘‘is to be introduccer' apparently in some 
industries. 


EDUCATION 

A compulsory eight-year sclinol program will rej>lace the current seven- 
year schools in the countryside and ilie ten-year scliools in tlic cities. All 
basic schooling is to combine vocational and academic training. 

SCIENCE 

Large-scale researcli programs are to be undei taken, especially in areas 
of immediate j)ractical value. Physicists are to concentrate on problems of 
cosmic rays, nuclear reactions and semi-conductors. Mathematicians are to 
work on comj^uting machines and chemists on the theory and practice of 
creating new synthetic materials. 



Chapter 18 

Recent Developments: Some Other Appraisals 


This section presents the viezvpoints of tioo specialists and those of the 
head of America s Central Intelligence Agency on recent economic devel¬ 
opments in the U.S.S.R. The first, b\ Maurice Dobb, an acknoxeledged 
Marxist, is largely an historical account. The contribution of Mr. Allen 
W. Dulles should be read along with his "'The Communists Also Have 
Their Problemswhich deals with Soviet economic—as well as other — 
problems. It appears in Chapter 19 in this volume. 

It is not suggested, of course, that the positions represented in this 
and earlier sections exhaust the range of viezvs on the Soviet economic 
system. Bui they do at least have the merit of presenting some varying 
positions on a subject of great intricacy and controversy. 


FROM THE FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN 
TO THE SIXTH 

Maurice Dobb* 


1 

The reconstruction years, following the ravages of war and military 
occupation, were neither easy nor untroubled; and the first tw^o years, in 
particular, of the Fourth Plan were ones of acute difficulties and of intense 
hardship. 19'4(> was overshadowed by a crop-failure due to what was offi¬ 
cially described as “the worst drought in our country for the last fifty 
years’"; and it was also a year of reconversion of industry from a war-time 
to a peace-time basis, as a result of which industrial production fell below 
the pre-war level by about a quarter (and consumer goods production by 
considerably more than this—probably by as much as a third or even two- 

* Lecturer and Fellow at Trinity College, Cambridge. Author of Political Economy 
and Capitalism; Studies in the Development of Capitalism; and On Economic Theory and 
Socialism. I he selection is from chapter 13 of Soviet Economic Development Since 1917 
(London: Rout ledge & Kegan J*aul Ltd., 4th cd., 1957), by permission of the publisher 
and of International I’ublishcis, New York. 
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fifths).^ It seems likely that the grain harvest in 1946 was only about a half 
of the pre-war level; and since fodder-grains were particidarly affecteil, 
there was a serious setback to the recovery of livestock (and especially pigs) 
from devastating war-time losses.^ In reporting six years later to the 19th 
Party Congress Malenkov was to state that “the war retarded our industrial 
development for eight or nine years, that is, approximately two five-year 
plans." ^ 

The following year 1947, however, witnessed considerable improve¬ 
ment. Firstly there was a large improvement in the harvest: grain-yields 
per hectare w^ere said to have been restored to their pre-war level and the 
grain crop to be larger than the year before by as much as 58 per cent, 
(the sugar-beet crop was nearly three times that of 1946). Industry had 
surmounted most of the dislocations attendant upon reconversion and 
re-tooling; and industrial production as a whole had recovered to more 
than 90 per cent, of the pre-war level (heavy industry to just above it; but 
consumer goods production was still some 20 per cent, below^ it). In 1948 
it was announced that for the hrst time industrial production had passed 
the pre-war level in the course of that year, although it w^as not until the 
end of 1949 that industrial output in the devastated western areas (where 
the bulk of consumer goods industries w^ere located) was restored to pre-w^ar. 

In view of the improvement in the situation in 1947, derationing of 
foodstuffs was undertaken in December of that year, and coupled with it 
a monetary reform designed to reduce the amount of money in circulation 
(expanded by some two and a half times during the war),^ by the issue 
of new money to replace the depreciated war-time rouble. The official 
decree of December 11 announcing the change contained this explanation: 
“During the years of the Patriotic War the expenditure of the Soviet State 
on maintenance of the Army and on the development of the w^ar industry 
rose sharply. The enormous war expenditure demanded the issue for cir¬ 
culation of large amounts of money ... At present, when the transfei 
to open trade at unified prices has become the task of the day, the great 
amount of money issued during the war hampers the abolition of the ra¬ 
tioning system, since the surplus money in circulation inflates market prices, 
creates an exaggerated demand for goods, and increases the opportunities 
for speculation." 

A leading object of the change was, no doubt, to tax hoarded stocks 

^ Cf. G. Malenkov, Report to the Nineteenth Party Congress (Moscow, 1952), 53. 
The production indices (1910 — 100) for 1945 and 194() were here given as 92 and 77 
respectively for “All Industry," and 112 and 82 respectively for “Production of Means of 
Production." Also cf. A. Bergson, J. H. Blackman and A. Erlich, “Post-war Economic 
Reconstruction and Development in the U.S.S.R." in Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, May 1949, 59, 62. 

^Ibid., 62-3. 

•G. Malenkov, op. cit., 52. 

*N. Voznesenky, War Economy of the U.S.S.R. in the period of the Patriotic War 
(Moscow, 1948), 111. 
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of money arciinuilated (largely, though not entirely, in the countryside) by 
war-time sales of scarce ioodstufis at greatly inllated prices (c.g. on I he col¬ 
lective farm markets and by private speculation). A central feature of the 
monetary reform was that the new mejuey was exchangeable for the old at 
parities that varied according to different categories. Cash holdings were 
exchangeable on the basis of ten old notes to one new; whereas savings 
bank tleposits under 3,000 roubles were exchangeable on a one-one basis 
(with deposits of over 3,000 at progressively less favourable ratios). State 
bonds of recent loan issues were exchangeable for a new conversion loan 
(carrying 2 per cent, interest) at a ratio c^f one rouble of the new loan for 
three of the old; the reason for this discrimination as officially given being 
that “a considerable part of the State Loans were created during the war, 
when the purchasing power of money fell, whereas after the currency re¬ 
form the State will ledeem that debt with full-value roubles.” Ikit while 
the main burden of the change was borne by hoarders of cash, the level 
of wage and salary payments remained unaffected (except for a raising of 
the very lowest wage categories). 7die new uniform retail prices were fixed 
at a level intermediate between the former ration prices and the liiglier 
‘‘commercial prices” at which off-ration purchases could be made in the 
State shops. It seems probable that the result was to reduce the urban 
cost of living by approximately a half compared with what it had been 
in the years prior to the monetary reform.® I'hereafter the policy was 
adopted of making successive price-reductions (while keeping money wages 
more or less stable) as increased supplies of consumers’ goods became avail¬ 
able; the result of this scries of price-reductions being to bring the retail 
price-level by the end of 1954 to about 20 per cent, above the immediate 
pre-war level (i.e. 1940) and the level of real wages (excluding the value 
of free services) to about G5 per cent, above pre-war (i.e. 1910)." It seems 
probable that the average real income of the collective farm peasantry rose 
during this period by rather more than that of industrial and other workers. 

The ]>rogress of reconstruction in the course of 1948 was sufficient to 
justify the hopes on which the monetary reform was based; and of the 
agricultural situation at the end of that year the Central Statistical Ad- 

Decree of Dec. II, 1947. 

* M. C:. Kaser, “Soviet Statistics of Wages and Prices,*’ in Soviet Studies (University of 
Glasgow), Vol. VII, No. 1, 39. On the eve of the monetary reform retail ))rices were about 
three times the level of 1940; while the average level of money wages was less than 
double pre-war. 

Ibid., 12-3; Politicheskaia Ekonomia: Uchebnik (Moscow, 1954), 4fi2. Including the 
value of free services, the average real income of workers was almost donhlc pre-war 
and between three and four times the level of 1947. An article in PUmovoc Kfioziaishto, 
1955, No. 4, 8, claimed that by 1955 real wages had reached a level of 90 per cent above 
1950. The recently published Narodnoe Khoziaistx/o S.S.S.Ii. (Moscow, 1950) gives for 1955 
an index niiniher of retail prices in State shops of 138 (1940 “ 100) and for prices in 
Kolkhoz markets of 111 (1910— 100). It is to be noted that prices in 1940 were appreciably 
above the level of 1937 and real wages lower. A comparison with 1937 instead of 1940 
would therefore yield a rather smaller increase than the above nrentioned. 
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minislration was able to report that “despite unfavourable weather con¬ 
ditions in most of the Volga regions, the gross grain harvest practically 
reached the pre-war level of 1940, while average grain yields per hectare 
exceeded ihe pre-war level.“ ^ As regards livestock, the number of cattle and 
of shc'ep and goats was said to have been restored to the pre-war level by 
the end of the year, although not yet the number of cows or the number of 
j)igs. Industrial output showed the remarkably large rise of 27 per cent, 
over the previous year. Altogether during these first three years of the Five 
Year Plan some 4,000 industrial plants had been put into operation, of 
which about a half were completed in the course of 194S. 

I’lie main targets of the Five Year Plan were actually attained ahead 
of time, and the overall industrial target set for 1950 was cxcecxled by 17 
jier cent. The Report on the Fulfilment of the Fourth Five Year Plan, 
issued by Gosplan and the Central Statistical Board in April 1951, an¬ 
nounced that the plan had indeed been completcxl in four years and a 
cjuaiter.^* Industrial output in 1950, the last year of the plan, stood at 73 
]jer cent, above 1910, with capital goods about double but consumer goods 
no more than 28 per cent, above pre-war. Fenrous metals exceeded the 
pre-war level by 45 per cent., coal by 57, oil by 22 and electricity by 87, but 
textiles, clothing, footwear and other light industries only by 17 per cent. 
Cirain output, although short of the plan-target, was some 5 million tons 
above 1940. More surprisingly it was announced that the total head of 
productive livestock, sharply reduced during the war, was restored, and 
in 1950 increased by 4 per cent, comjxired with 1910 in all c;atC-‘gories of 
farming.^^' However, while cattle and sheep and goats were above the 
pre-war level, cows and pigs were still below (horses were also very sub¬ 
stantially below), as the following table shows: 


LIVESTOCK NUMBERS 
{in millions) 



1940 

(post-war territory) 

1950 

Cattle. 

54.5 

57.2 

of which: 



Cows. 

27.8 

24.2 

Hgs. 

27.5 

24.1 

Sheep and Goats. 

91.6 

99.0 

Horses. 

20.5 

13.7 


** Rt‘pori on the Eulfihnont of the State Plan for 1948. 

"Sec* Hlanovoe Khoziaisivo, 1951, No. 2, 3-13. 

Report of (iosplan and Central Statistical Board on “Results of the Fulfilment of 
the Fourth Five-Year Plan." 

’‘(If., "Rc'siilts of the Fulfilment of the State Plan for 1950“ (Report of Central 
Statistical .Administration, IV; United Nations Economic Commission for Europe, Eco¬ 
nomic Survey of Europe in 1950 (Geneva, 1951), 40, and Economic Sui't'cy of Europe itt 
1951 (Geneva, 1952), 134. 
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As was to transpire in the course of the next few years, the failure of grain 
crucial limiting factor upon the rise in the standard of life in the course 
and livestock to recover as rapidly as industrial production was to be the 
of the 1950 s. 

II 

Details of the Fifth Plan wxre not publicly announced until just be¬ 
fore the 19th Party Congress in October, 1952d“ Its two main features were: 
(1) a rate of increase of industrial production of 72 per cent, ovct the 
quinquennium, which was lower than that of previous plans (even some¬ 
what lower than in the unfinished Third Plan);^"^ (2) a narrowing of the 
divergence between the rates of growth of the two main departments or 
sectors of industry producing capital goods and consumer goods: output 
of the former was to grow by 80 per cent, and of the latter by 65 per cent., 
whereas, by contrast, between 1928 and 1940 the former grew about double 
as fast as the latter. The result was accordingly to place more emphasis on 
raising the level of consumj)tion. 

If we take some indivithial commodities for which quantity figures 
were given, we find that ferrous metals, fuel and powxr are listed for in¬ 
creases close to the average for industry in general; the exception to this 
being coal, the figure for tliis (13 per cent.) being lower than in previous 
plans (oil, however, was equivalently highcT). Non-ferrous metals, on the 
other hand, such as copper, lead, zinc, tin and aluminium were scheduled 
for considerably higher rates of increase. For grain an ambitious target of 
a 40-50 j)er cent, increase was set, and a similar figure for gross agricultural 
output; the intention being that this increase should come mainly from 
higher yields rather than from extended acreage (the “Directives on the 
Plan” stating that “the main task in the sphere of agriculture still remains 
the raising of the yields of all agricultural crojxs”). Similarly in industry 
prime emphasis was placed on a rise in labour productivity (of approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent.), while the rise in the number of “factory and office 
workers” over the cjuinquennium was set at 15 per cent. In this connection 
Mr. Malenkov in his report to the 19th Party Congress claimed that “la¬ 
bour productivity in industry increased 50 per cent, between 1940 and 
1951” and that this accounted for two-thirds of the rise of industrial out¬ 
put over that period. 

Investment in house-building was to be raised, and urban housing 
financed by the State was tcj be higher by about a fifth (measured in floor- 
space jnovided) than in the previous cjuincpieimiuin of reconstruction. 
During (he j)eiiod of the Ff)urth Plan about 100 million square metres of 

Siv “Diicc lives ol the Plan” in Planovoc Kftoziaistvo^ I9r>2, No, 4, 4-25. 

A c|uiiK|ucnnial increase of 72 per cent, represents an annual (cornpoiind) rate of 12 
per cent., which is t(» he coinparecl with 18.3 jrcr cent, between 1928 and 1940 according 
to the official ind(‘x (on which sec below, 330-2) and 20 per cent, in the concluding three 
years of the Fourth Plan. 
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floor-space were built by “State enterprises, institutions and local Soviets, 
and also by the population of towns and workers’ setllenicnls with the aid 
of State credits.” This was efjuivaicnt to about 2 1,4 niillion small flat- 
dwellings of 2 rooms plus kitchen and bathroom. In addition, about 2,700,- 
000 rural houses were built. The new Plan mentioned a figure ol 105 
million vSquarc metres for urban building by State organisations alone 
(i.e. excluding building “by tJie population of towns and workers’ settle¬ 
ments with the aid ol State credits,” which had ])reviously accounted for 
some 12 per cent, of the whole); but it was silent about the volume of rural 
building.’’^ 

The successive price-cuts and the rise in tlie standard of life from 1949 
onwards has been mentioned in the previous section. In the course of 1955 
a new emphasis on raising living-standards came into official pia)nounce- 
ments and policy. The price-reductions announced in tlie spring of that 
year were larger than usual, and had the eflect of increasing consumers’ 
purchasing power probably by a sixth. Retail turnover, measuied in con¬ 
stant prices, was at any rate greater by 15 per cent, in the first half of tlie 
year compared with the corresponding period of the previous year, and 
Slate Loan issues during the year were reduced by more than a half. In 
the autumn a series of Ministerial Decrees were issued to improve incen¬ 
tives to agricultural production (by tax revisions and price-adjustments), 
to increase the supply of foodstuffs to the urban population and to raise 
the targets for the output of consumer goods in the two concluding years 
of the Fifth Plan. This was the first occasion on which revision of a Plan 
in the middle of a quinquennium had been in favour of consumer goods 
industries (in the pre-war period such a revision had invariably been at the 
expense of this sector of industry and in favour of heavy industry under 
the pressure of rearmament). In the second half of 1955 the output of 
consumers’ goods increased by 14 per cent, over the same period of the 
previous year, or by more than the increase of industrial output in gen¬ 
eral.’® There was talk of giving priority to light industries in the supply 
of personnel, of materials, of power and of equipment and repairs; and in 
the course of the year about 500 new industrial enterprises producing con¬ 
sumer goods were brought into operation and some 6,000 new shops were 
opened; while a decree of October 25 outlined a programme for building 
40,000 new shops and 11,000 new restaurants in the course of the next three 
years. At the same time there were adjustments in the import-programme 
to provide more room for the import of consumer goods. 

It was to transpire, however, that the position in agirculture during 

Planoxfoe Khoziaistvo, 1951, No. 2, 13. 

^ Playwvoe Khoziaistvo, 1952, No. 4, 21; U.N. Economic Commission for Europe, 
Economic Survey of Europe since the War (Geneva, 1953), 49. 

Indeed from 1951 to 1954 the growth-rates of capital-goods and consumer-goods in¬ 
dustries were identical. 1937 was the only year previously when consumer goods had in¬ 
creased faster than capital goods. 
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(he early years of the ’50’s had in crucial respects actually deteriorated. 
The head of cattle declined between 1950 and 1953 (the fall being among 
those privately owned, w4iich was not compeiisatetl by the increased num¬ 
ber in the ownership of State and collective farms), and the number of 
cows remained below% not only the 1928 level, but also the (lower) 1940 
level. Supplies of meat and milk to the towms remained practically sta¬ 
tionary over the years 1950, 1951 and 1952. Sheep and goats (which are 
mainly owned by State or collective farms) increased by only 10 per cent, 
over the three years and even j>igs by no more than 18 per cent. A leading 
reason was shortage of fodder. Grain output in these years showed no im- 
ju'ovement, being on the average of 1951-53 only 3 to 4 per cent, above 
1950, which as we have seen was very little above the pre-war level. Sugar- 
beet and raw cotton did only a little better, and the output of flax declined 
drastically. This was the reason for renewed attention to agriculture, to 
overcome this grave “agricultural lag”; which took the form, not only ol 
increased investments in agriculture in the next two years and inijnovetl 
procurement-prices to farmers for grain, vegetables and livestock, but a 
campaign to encourage the extension of mai/e cultivation and the “virgin 
lands campaign” to bring under the plough over the next three years 
some 70 million acres (30 million hectares) of steppeland in Siberia and 
Kazakhstan, thereby increasing the sowm area of the country by about a 
sixth (of which by the end of 1954 rather more than a half had already 
been ploughed-up). 

In the last year of the quinquennium these measures w^ere to bear fruit 
in an increase of grain jjroduction to 29 per cent above 1950, and in quite 
remarkable recoveries in sugar-beet and flax (although not in cotton or 
potatoes which suffered in 1950 from weather conditions), by 1955 the 
number of cows had recovered to above the pre-war level, and of all cattle 
to above even the 1928 level; while the number of pigs had doubled over 
the (juinquennium and the number of shee]> had grown by 50 per cent. 
The data on livestock are summarised in the following table: 

As regards industrial output, the quiiKjuennium showed a rather 
greater increase both in total output and in industrial consumer goods 
than had been set in tlie plan-targets. The total increase from 1950 to 1955 
was 85 per cent, as against a planned increase of 72; while the increase in 
the consumer goods sector w\is 76 per cent., compared with a planned in¬ 
crease of 65. The capital goods industries still held the lead (although a 
comparatively small one) with a 91 per cent, increase, compared with a 
plan-target of 80. The result was to raise the level of industrial output to 
more than dcnible the pre-w^ar level, and even industrial consumer goods 

Report of N. S. Khrushchev to the 20th Party Congress, Feb. 14, 1956; Results of the 
Fulfilment of the Fifth Five-Year Plan; U.N. Economic Ciommission for Pairope, Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1953 (Geneva, 19.54), 52, and Economic Suwey of Europe in 
J935 (Cieneva, 1956), 170, 
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MVKSTOCK NUMBKRS 
{inillitm hrnd^ on jirrscJit ierriinry) 



l‘)2K 

1940 

1945 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 


end 

end 

end 

end 

end 

end j 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 


of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

1st 

1st 

1st 

Cattle. 

66.8 

54.5 

45.3 

57.2 

58.8 

56.6 

63.0 

64.9 

67.1 

of which: 



(lows. 

33.2 

27.8 

_ 

24.2 

24.8 

24.3 

26.0 

27.5 

29.2 



Pitfs. 

27.4 

27.5 

3.4 

i 

24.1 

26.7 

28.5 

47.62 

51.1 

52.1 



Sheep and Cruats. . . 

114.6 

91.6 

56.0 

99.0 

107.5 

109.9 

n4.9‘< 

117.5'^ 

124.9» 

Horses. 

36.1 

20.5 

9.1 

13.7 

14.6 

15.3 

— 

— 

— 


-Nt'jirly tlic whole of this very surprisiiio iiierease eaine from those privalejy owiierl, 
which almost trebled in luimber within less than a year. 

■'Sheep only. Mr. khmsluhev in his lepoil i»av'e T.l) per rent, as the increase of sheep 
belween Ulf.O and 19r.r); and it .seems piobable that the inclusion of goats in the later 
years would raise the figures as staled In about one sixth. 

to double the })re-war level. 4'he rise of tlie national income over 1910 
was oliu'ially staled as being 80 ])ei cent., and “the turnovcT in State and 
Co-operaiiv(‘ retail trade dining the same period more than doubled.'’ 
House-building in towns (including building on private account with the 
aitl of Slate credits) amounted to about 151 million stjuaie metres of floor- 
space, or some 50 per cent, more than in th(‘ previous (juintjtienniuin; 
while rural house [:>uilding, at 2.3 million houses, was smaller by about 
half a million than it had been during the period of the 4th Plan.^*^ 

Detailed increases for particular products can be seen from the output 
table that is given below. It may serve to put them in historical perspec¬ 
tive if one jjoints out that the gencTal growth-rate of industrial otUj)ut 
over this quincjtunnium, altliough lower than in the pre-war decade, rep¬ 
resents a rate ol growth some .50 per cent, above that attained by capitalist 
economies in tire jrast during exceptional boom jx'riods (e.g. Japan be¬ 
tween 1907 and 1913, U.S.A. between 1885 and 1889 and the United 
Kingdom in the immediate post-war years). It is more than three limes 
the average rate of industrial growth in U.S.A. between 1899 and 1937, 
three times the rale of growth of industrial production in the conn tries erf 
Western Euiojre between 1950 and 1955, and double that in U.S.A. during 
the same period. 

It shcmld, perhaps, be mentioned that in the concluding years of this 
cjuinquennium serme important changes were introduced into the machin¬ 
ery and methods of planning, especially in relation to agiiculture. These 
changes were in the direction ol clecentralisaiion, with less detail specified 

Rt*[)ort on the Results of the Fulfilineni of the Fifth Five Year Plan. 

Plntiovoe Khoziaislvo, IfF.ti, No. 2. 7. 
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in the central plan, greater discretion to lower levels likely to be more in 
touch with the actual situation in their regions or their special brandies 
of industry, and more reliance on economic incentives as a way of getting 
things done, with less reliance on “administrative’' methods and compul¬ 
sion. In 1953 a start was made by introducing simplified planning methods 
in agriculture (previously there had been 200 or more targets for each col¬ 
lective farm in the annual plan), with a decentralisation to the provincial 
administration (where in future detailed plans for individual farms are to 
be worked out) and greater discretion to the farm management to decide 
questions about production on the basis of appropriate financial incentives. 
In 1954 the functions of Gosplan were narrowed somewhat in order to 
concentrate attention “on tlie cardinal questions of the national economy 
—the establishment of proper proportions in the development of individ¬ 
ual branches, the elimination of bottlenecks, the maximum utilisation of 
the reserves available in the national economy”; and measures were taken 
“to cut the list of targets apjnoved in the annual plan, both in industrial 
and agricultural production.”-*’ This was done under the slogan of “en¬ 
couraging creative initiative and a struggle against bureaucracy in all its 
forms and manifestations.” Later, some economic Ministries were trans¬ 
ferred from the All-Union to tlie Republican level, and Gosplan itself was 
divided into two (in May, 1955), the one body to be responsible for the 
preparation and operation of the annual plans (Gosekojiomkomissia) and 
the other to confine itself to long-term planning (Gosplan), 

III 

Announcement of the Sixth Plan came close on the heels of the report 
on the carrying-out of the Fifth—namely, at the famous 20th Party Congress 
in February, 1956. In the overall rates of growth for which it provided, 
as well as the balance between the two main departments of industry, it 
was fairly similar to its predecessor. The Fifth Plan, as we have seen, 
provided for an overall rate of industrial growth of 72 per cent (or 12 
per cent annually) and achieved an increase of 85; the new Plan set its 
sights somewhat lower and provided for an increase of (>5 per cent., with 
an increase for capital goods of 70 per cent, and for consumer goods of 
60 per cent. 

In the course of 1954 a controversy had developed round the cjuestion 
of the traditional priority of heavy industry (Marx’s Department I, pro¬ 
ducing means of production) in investment-policy and in tempo of develop¬ 
ment. In his Economic Problems of Socialism in the U.S.S.R, of 1952, Stalin 
had laid down as an essential principle of development (“in order to pave 
the way for a real, and not declaratory, transition to communism”) “a 
continuous expansion of all social production, with a relatively higher rate 

“G. M. Malenkov in speech to the Soviet of Nationalities, April 26, 1954. 

“ Ibid. 
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of expansion of the production of means of production.” At the same time 
he defined the “basic economic law of socialism” as being: “to secure the 
maximum satisfaction of the constantly rising material and cultural re¬ 
quirements of the whole of society.” In the course of 1958 to 1954 a num¬ 
ber of economists advanced the thesis that past achievements in building 
heavy industry had laid the basis for a reversal of the traditional priority, 
and that in the period ahead expansion of consumer goods production 
should take the lead.2 - Against them it was argued that an expansion of the 
industries producing means of production was the essential pre requisite 
for the expansion of the economy as a whole, and that if the consumer 
goods industries were expanded at a faster rate over a period, their further 
progress would very soon be halted by insulficient productive capacity in 
the capital goods industries to provide the means (in the shape of machinery 
and equipment etc.) for both capital-replacement and new investment in 
the expanded consumer goods industries. The official view expressed at 
the end of this discussion came down in favour of maintaining the tradi¬ 
tional priority for heavy industry, and this priority is maintained in the 
Sixth Plan. At the same time the growth-rates of the two sectors are fairly 
close togetJter, so that the views of what one could call the “consumer 
goods school” were by no means ignored. Indeed the preamble to the 
Directives on the Plan, as presented to the Party Congress, put the matter 
in this form: 

The present level of social production makes it possible for the Soviet State 
to develop rapidly not only the production of means of production—which has 
been and remains the immutable* foundation of the entire national economy—but 
also die production of consum(*r goods, to increase social wealth considerably, and 
thus advance further towards the establishment of a coimnunist society in our 
country. 

And in his report to the Congress Mr. Khrushchev expressed the matter 
thus: 

Now that we possess a powerful heavy industry developed in every respect, 
we are in a position to promote rapidly the production of both the means of pro¬ 
duction and consumer goods . . . The Party is doing, and will continue to do, its 
utmost to ensure that the requirements of the Soviet people will be satisfied more 
fully and better; it considers this its prime duty to the people. 

An idea of what the increases envisaged by the Plan amount to can 
be gauged by some rough international comparisons of the output-levels 
reached to-day and stipulated for 1960. In 1955 the LJ.S.S.R. produced 
more coal, steel and electricity than Britain and Western Germany com¬ 
bined; and Mr. Malenkov, in his speech at the Parly (Congress, claimed 

E.g. P. Mstislavsky iii Niwy Mir, 1953, No. 11, I. Vekua in Po/no.s/ Eknmnnilii, 
1954, No. 9 and E. Ka/ainovsky ciled in Voprosi Ekononiiki, 1955, No. 1, 20. For the 
contrary opinion, S. G. Stniiiiiiiii in Voprosi Ekonorniki, 1954, No. 11, 22-39, and K. V'. 
Ostrovitianov in Pravda, March 27, 1955. 
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that in output of electricity his country “firmly holds second place in the 
world.” In 1960 (according to Mr. Bulganin’s claim in introducing the 
Plan at the Congress) she will produce “more steel, power, cement and fuel 
than is now produced by Britain, France and Western Germany combined.” 
She is likely before 1960 to lead the world as a coal ])roducer, and by 1960 
to be producing about hall as much electricity and two-thirds as much 
steel as the present U.S.A. figures. A commentator on the Plan in The 
Times (London) estimated that Soviet engineering output by that tlate 
might “not be smaller than the present American volume”;--* and regarding 
total output a writer in one of the London bank reviews estimates that 
“the IJ.S.S.R. may have reached America’s present industrial output by 
about 1963.”-* 

The |3()pulation of the U.S.S.R., however, is larger than that of U.S.A. 
and about double that of Britain and Western Germany combined. The 
task of “catching up and overtaking” the (apitalist world in production 
per eapita is, therefore, lurther from being achieved than this comj^arison 
of absolute output-levels would suggest. About this Mr. Khrushchev in 
his Congress sjjeech was cjuile frank. “We are still lagging behind the 
heading c“a|>italist countries in per eapita jiroduc t ioti,” he said. “No little 
effort is still ret|uired to fulfil our basic economic task—to catch up with 
and surpass the most advanced capitalist count lies in this respect.” How¬ 
ever, one may, J3crhaps, again cjuote the commentator in 77/e 'Times in this 
connection: “T he Plan aims at bringing consum|Uion of the main articles 
of food and clothing near Wc'stcTii European slanclarcls. There is to be 
\\/2 lb. of meat a person a week (in towns); about .32 yards of cotton fabrics 
a person a \car; less than two yards of woollen fabric:s; and what is cjuite 
remarkable lor a traditionally barefoot nation, more than two pairs of 
shoes a person a year.” “•* To which one should add that State-financed 
housing is to amount over the five years to some 20.5 million scjuarc metres 
(the cc]uivalent ol about 5 million small fiat-dwellings of 2 rooms plus 
kitchen and bathroom), or “nearly double the figure for the Fifth Five- 
Year Plan.” 

In view of the grave lag of agiiculture during the previous Plan, it 
was to be expexted that special emphasis would be laid on agricultural 
devclojmient in the new jilan. Fen grain an ambitious target-increase of 
38 per cent, is laid down, largely on the basis of the cxj^ecled results of the 

Isaac l)cuts( her, 7 t/(f Times, I c !>. 3. I05(>. 9. Alrc^ady in 1950 it seems likely that the 
slock of machine tools in So\iel industry (at about 1.3 million) exceeded the /ne war 
American fij^ine, but it still fell some \va\ behind the Ameri<an post-w’M li^uie (l^N. 
Kconornic Commission foi Kutojk*, (letietal Sunfcy of the Tuiofjean Tuffinec)liidushy 
((d'lieva, lord), I able 3(), and Sutxuy of Itie Econ. Situation and Tiospnts of Europe 
(f,eneva. HHH). 1 19). 

A. No\e in Lloyds Hank Review^ April. 195(i, 21. 

Isaac Deiitsrher. lor. cit. l or shoes the British per capita li)L;ure is under three and 
the American about three and a hall. 

“'MJiieciive ol the 20lh Early C;ongres.s on the Sixth Elan, i:;\ 111, j)ara. 8. 
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“virgin soil campaign/’ combined witli the extension of mai/e cultivation 
to (over some 28 million Itet lares. Special emphasis is laid on reducing 
harvest h)sses (by shortening the harvesting period and tlie so-called “two- 
stage harvesting” of grain); the production of combine-harvesters is to be 
shar|)ly increased and agriculture supplied with more than half-a-niillion 
of them over the quincjuennium (Iwo-and-a-half times the number sup¬ 
plied over 1951-55), together with over a million and a half tractors (in 
terms of 15 horse-power units), or more than was supplied in agriculture 
during the first four Five Year Plans. The increases set for meat and milk 
and vegetables are much higher than for grain: a doiibling of supplies of 
meat-' and milk, an increase of 85 per cent, lor potatoes and more than a 
doubling for “other vegetables.” 

In his speech of February 17, 195r), Mr. Malenkov claimed that in 
labour productivity in industry “we have now oulstrij:)ped Britain and 
France, but as yet lag behind the United States.” A feature of the Sixth 
Plan is the emj)hasis laid on technical innovation to raise labour produc¬ 
tivity and on the automation of industrial processes. In the early days of 
the Five-Year I’lans im reas(‘d production came as much, if not more, from 
an expansion ol the labour force in industrial employment as from increase 
in productivity j)er worker, and the provisions for the latter were seldom 
fulfilled. Although this led to a larger increase in the wage-bill (and hence 
in c(.)nsumers’ demand) than had been biulgeied for (since increased pro- 
ducticjn had to come from more employment in place of more productivity), 
this exceptional increase in industrial empfijyment did not seriously matter 
so long as there was still a substantial labour rc\scrve in the countryside. 
But desjMte increased mechanisation of agriculture and a high natural in¬ 
crease of j)opulation, this labour reserve cannot be regarded as inexhausti¬ 
ble, c'specialh in face of ambitious plans for extending the sown area and 
drafting urban volunteers to assist the develojjmenl of the new lands. Dur¬ 
ing the Fifth Plan the target for increased productivity in industry was 
nearly, but not ejuite, fulfilled: an increase of 14 per cent, against a plan- 
figure of 50. The total labour foice in the ecemomy as a whole grew from 
59 million to 18.1 million, and in industry from 11 million to 17.4 million 
—an increase of about 23 or 24 per cent, in each case.-^ Under the Sixth 
Plan total employment is to grow to 55 million, or by no more than 15 
per cent., and in industry alone by only 10 per cent., while labour j)roduc- 
tivily in industry and building is to be raised by 50 per cent. Compart'd 

This high figure for meat is to be attained largely by emphasis on pig-breeding (“as 
the t)raiKli of animal husbandry ihat gives the (piickest results,”) “the proportion of 
t)oik to the country's total output of meat” Ijeing “raised to 50 fier cent.” b\ lOfiO. In 
increasing mt‘at siip))lies. as well as with milk and wool, as much emphasis is laid on 
increased animal-yield (e.g. by pig-fattening) as on increased numbers; but this is of 
course itself limited by the supply of fodder. 

2 \aru(hioe Khoziaistvo S.S.S.R. (Moscow, 1956). Total employment in 19*10 was 3L2 
million and in industry alone 11 million. 
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COMPARATTVR OUTPUTS OF MAIN PRODUCTS 


Product 

Unit 

1940 

1950 

1955 

1960 

planned 

Coal. 

million tons 

166 

261 

391 

593 

Oil. 

million tons 

31 

38 

71 

135 

Electricity. 

milliard kWh. 

48 

91 

170 

320 

Steel. 

million tons 

18 

27 

45 

68 

Rolled Steel. 

million tons 

13 

21 

35 

53 

Pig Iron. 

million tons 

15 

19 

33 

53 

Copper. 

thousanil tons 

161 

255 

3901 

624' 

Cement. 

million tons 

6 

10 

22 

55 

Bricks. 

milliards 

7.5 

10.2 

21.0 

not 

available 

Mineral Fertilisers. 

million tons 

3.0 

5.5 

9.6 1 

19.6 

C/laustic Soda. 

thousand tons 

190 

325 

563 

1000 

Artificial Fibres. 

thousand tons 

11 

24 i 

110 

330 

Steam Locomotives. 

units 

914 

985 

654 

— 

Diesel and Electric Locomotives. 

units 

14 

227 

328 

2180 

Goods Wagons. 

thousands 

31 

51 

34 

52 

I'ractors. 

thousands 
(natural units) 

32 

109 

163 

322 

Motor Vehicles. 

thousands 

145 

363 

445 

650 

Motor Cycles. 

thousands 
(natural units) 

7 

123 

244 

395 

Bicycles. 

millions 

.3 

.6 

2.8 

4.2 

Paper. 

million tons 


1.2 

1.8 

2.7 

Cotton Fabrics. 

million metres 

3954 

3900 

5904 

1 7270 

Linen Fabrics. 

million metres 

285 

282 

305 

556 

Woollen Fabrics. 

million metres 

120 

155 

251 

363 

Silk Fabrics. 

million metres 

77 

130 

.526 

1074 

Leather Footwear. 

million pairs 

211 

203 

274 

455 

Rubber Footwear. 

million pairs 

68 

105 

112 

not 

available 

Clocks and Watches. 

million 

2.8 

' 7.6 

19.7 

.33.6 

Radio and Television Sets. 

million 

.2 

1.1 

4.0 

10.2 

Knitted-wear. 

million garments 

183 

198 

430 

580 

Soap. 

million tons 

.6 

.8 

1.0 

not 

available 

Granulated Sugar. 

million tons 

2,15 

2.52 

3.42 

6.53 

Tinned Foodstufl's. 

milliard tins 

1.1 

1.5 

3.2 

5.6 

Vegetable Oil. 

Meat (State Slaughter House 

million tons 

.71 

.78 

1.12 

1.84 

Production). 

million tons 

1.1 

1.3 

2.2 

3.9 

Fish. 

million tons 

1.4 

1.7 

2.7 

4.2 

Butter. 

thousand tons 

206 

319 

436 

680 

Grain. 

million tons 

119 

1252 

1292 

1802 


^ Estimated from percentage-increases as stated. 

^ The figures for grain in 1955 and 1960 are in terms of so-called “barn yield’’ (i.e. allow¬ 
ing for harvest losses) whereas earlier figures arc apparently of “biological” yield. The 
E.C.E. Report (mentioned under SOURCES) estimates the 1950 crop in barn yield to have 
been 100 million instead of 125. 

SOURCES: Results of the Fulfilment of the Stale Plan for 1955; Directives of the Twentieth 
Party Congress on the Sixth Five-Year Plan; Report of N. S. Khrushchev to Twentieth Party Congress; 
U.N. Economic Commission for Europe. Economic Survey of Europe in 1955^ Table XXX; 
Narodnoe Khoziaistvo S.S.S,R,i 1956. 
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with this the real wages of “factory, office and other workers’" are to rise 
by some 30 per cent., and the incomes of collective farmers “in cash and 
in kind” by 40 per cent. 

Certain social changes that fall within this period are indicative of 
recent trends in policy. Mr. Bulganin announced to the 20th Congress 
the intention during the period of the Gth Plan to effect a reduction in 
working hours from eight to seven per day (with six hours in mining and 
dangerous occupations and for young persons between 16 and 18 years of 
age), “or in some branches to a five-day week with an eight-hour working 
day, and two days oft”; and in addition to reduce Saturday working by 
two hours, commencing with 1956.-^ Measures were also announced to raise 
the wages of the lowest-income categories and to remove some of the exist¬ 
ing disparities in wages. In May 1956 there was promulgated the draft of 
a new law on State pensions, under which old age and disablement pensions 
were substantially raised (the minimum old-age pension being fixed at 300 
roubles a month); and this was duly adopted by the Supreme Soviet in 
July. About the same time"*^* there was a final repeal of the 1940 Labour 
Decrees (already considerably modified by a previous amending Decree of 
July 14, 1951) which restricted a worker’s right to leave his job and imposed 
penalties for lateness and absenteeism and infringements of factory disci¬ 
pline. All previous convictions for quitting employment without leave or 
for absenteeism were to be cancelled; and in future any “factory, office or 
other worker” was declared free to leave his employment with a fortnight’s 
notice. 


RECENT TRENDS IN THE SOVIET ECONOMY 

Joseph A. Kershaw* 


It is now a decade since World War II came to a conclusion. That 
conflict inflicted great punishment on the Soviet economy. The valuable 
industrial and agricultural areas of the west and southwest were laid wMste 
once by the Soviet armies retreating eastward, and again by the German 
armies retreating westward. This destruction, coupled with the intensive 
use of capital during the war and the failure to replace a good deal of it, 
could not help weakening the economy seriously. 

six-hour day for young persons was also introduced in 1956 (by a decree of 
May 26 of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet), to operate from July 1. 

Decree of Presidium of the Supreme Soviet dated April 25, 1956. 

* Economist, Rand Corporation, where he has supervised research on the Soviet 
economy. The selection originally appeared in the Annals of the Atnerican Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. 303 (January 1956), pp. 37-19. By permission. 
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It is true that by the end of the war reconstruction liad already begun 
in a serious way. Nonetheless, the economy in 1915 was considerably smaller 
by almost any measure than it had been five years earlier. (Casualties had 
been high, the people were tired, farms were depleted of their best man¬ 
power, and the nonagricultural labor force had been reduced by the opera¬ 
tion of the (haft. With the possible exception of Germany and Poland, the 
Soviet economy enjoyed the dubious distinction of having suHered more 
than any other as a result of the war. 

4 he details of economic development following the conclusion of the 
war arc not well known to Western scholars. Tlic broad outlines, how¬ 
ever, are unmistakable, and there is rather general agreement that the 
recovery has been little short of remarkable. The Soviet economy is now 
the world’s second mightiest, and the scars of the war that ended just one 
short decade ago lia\e all but disappeared. 

The main j^urpose of this paper is to examine some recent trends in 
the Soviet economy, esj)e(ially from the vievvj)oint of their inlliiencc on 
Soviet rates of growth. JO do this, we shall have to look at the giowth 
rates in ellect before Stalin’s death in order to evaluate the influence of 
the post-Stalin changes. We shall also want to speculate on future develop¬ 
ments in the economy with particular emphasis on the probabilities that 
rates of growth in the lutuie will or will not vary significantly from those 
that have characterized the past. 


DIMENSIONS OF SOVIET GROWTH 

While there is general agreement tliat Soviet growth since the end of 
the war has bc-en rapid, there is some disagreement as to just how rapid it 
lias bcxai. 1 his disagreement stems in part from the fact that I here arc 
seri(jus conceptual difficulties in describing the growth of an economy; in 
the case of the Soviet Union there is the added difficulty that the Soviet 
authorities have restricted the amount of data made available tcj Western 
and, perhaps, Soviet scholars. The Iron Curtain has not been able to im¬ 
pose a blackout, since a centrally directed economy reejuires the existence 
(jf considerable amounts of data for the implementation of its cwn instruc¬ 
tions; many of these data cannot be kept frcjin the eyes of the West, but 
cjuantitatively and cjualitatively the statistical dim-out has been impressive. 

The Russians have published data on Soviet national income for some 
time, but those who have studicxl the data and the concepts and j)iactices 
of Soviet national inc(mie statistics find it impossible t<j accept the rates 
of increase implied by these data.^ There has been as yet no definitive 
Western study indicating the rate of growth of the Soviet economy as a 

’ I'aul Studenski and Julius Wyler, "‘National Incoinc Estiniates of Soviet Russia— 
'Iheir l)istinguishinf> Characteristics and Problems,” American Economic licview, Vol. 37, 
x\o. 2 (May 1917), pp. 595-610. 
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whole. We are not able, therefore, to describe the dimensions of Soviet 
growth with either exactness or confidence. But we do have estimates that 
are plausible. 

Several years ago, at a conference of economists who arc students of 
the U.S.S.R., IVofessor Gregory Grossman set forth an estimate of the 
growth of the Soviet economy which may be taken as of the right order of 
magnitude, at least pending the completion of more definitive studies. 
Ih'ofcssor Grossman found that the annual rate of growth of the Soviet 
economy before World War 11 was 6.5 to 7 per cent.^ In the postw^ar 
period, but with the excejition of tlte immediate postwar years when re¬ 
construction obviously meant a rapid rate of growth, the annual rate of 
growth of national income seems to have been about the same. T here is 
some discernible tendency for this rate to slacken off, but more will be 
said on the subject on a later page. 

To some, this sort of percentage rate of increase sounds fairly modest. 
It is, however, large by any standards of Western experience. Jt may be 
well to keep in mind that such a rate implies a doubling in si/e every 
eleven years. Perhaps more germane is a comparison of rates of increase 
of the United States economy. Most American econcjinists, when they think 
about the future of the United States economy, think in terms of growth 
rates on the order of 2.5 to 5 per cent a year. This, for c"xamj)le, is the 
range used by President Truman's Materials Policy Commission and by 
Cierhard Colin in a recent publication of the National Planning Associa- 
tion.3 There have been occasions when the United States growth rate has 
been higher than 3 per cent, but there have seldom if ever been occasions 
wTien, over a prolonged j)eriod of time, the growth rate in this country has 
approximated that which has apparently been maintained itr the Soviet 
Union since 1928, with the exception, of course, of the war years. 

But there is a real cjuestion as to wTiether a grow th rate for the Soviet 
economy as a whole is the significant figure to look for. For one thing, the 
total economy is made up of many sectors wTiich grow^ at very disparate 
rates. T his creates serious statistical problenrs, and casts real doubt on the 
significance of a sirrgle grow^th rate. Moreover, wdieii comparisons are made 
between two economies wdth rather different structures, there is a serious 
question as to the meaning of over-all rales of increase. 

Significance of industry and agriculture in total economy 

This leads to the desirability of examining separate sectors of the 
economy separately. 7\mong those wTiich might be examined, two sectors— 

“A. Uergson (Editor). Soviet liamomic iirozvth (Evanston, Ill.: Row. Peterson and 
Cioinpany, 1053), p. 9. 

Hi. Clolni, The American Ecofiomy in I960 (National Planning Association, 1952), p. 19. 

* See, lor example, Simon Ku/nels, Notional Product Since JS69 (New ^'ork: National 
Unrean of Economic Researcli, Inc., 1916), p. 119; also see the Cirossman chapter in 
A. Uergsoii (Editor), op, cit. (note 2 supra), p. 12. 
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industry and agriculture—arc of particular interest in themselves, because 
of their importance in the total economy, and because of economic rela¬ 
tionships bclu'cen them. The oulj>iit of industry, or rather its relative 
si/e and rate of increase, is the magnitude of greatest interest to us when 
we attc'inpt to assCvSs the dc?gree and rate of induslriali/ation. Furthermore, 
industrial strength determines economic strength, at least in the short run 
when capability to make war (cold or hot) is the central issue. It is the 
output of the basic industries like coal, machinery, electric power, steel, 
and petroleum that we are really interested in when we are thinking of 
the comparative size of the Soviet economy and economies of the West. 

On the other hand, the ability of an economy to satisfy its pec^plc be¬ 
comes important in the hunger run. And here, though industry too sup¬ 
plies consumer goods, the success of industry in this respect rests, in a 
virtually closed economy like the U.S.S.R., on success in agriculture. 
Furthermore, in a develc^ping econcimy, it is agriculture which supplies an 
impcjrtant part of the growing industrial labor force and which, to do so, 
requires an increasing amount of machinery. 

Thus, we are led to examine the industrial and agricultural sectors of 
the Soviet economy. Perhaps the most important characteristic of these 
sectors is that they are growing at vastly ditferent rates. To some extent 
this is a result of deliberate policy, but in a very important sense it is not. 
In any case, the difficulties of talking about growth of the total economy 
are perhaps best illustrated by pointing out that the total economy is made 
up, among other things, of a sector (industrial output) which has grown 
at a very rapid rate for twenty-five years, and another sector (agriculture) 
which has growm at a very modest rate. 

Industry 

Turning first to the industrial sector, we find rates of increase that are 
consistently and outstandingly high. 4'he most careful study of this sector 
has been that by Professor Dcmald Hodgman."* He has accumulated indices 
c^f physical output lor as many industrial commodities as he could find, 
and has combined these indices with an approximation to value-added 
weights, to get an over-all index of physical production. His index is a 
good deal more comprehensive lor the years before World War II than 
for the period since the end of the war. Nonetheless, it shows that indus¬ 
trial production (again with the exception, of course, of the war years) 
increased during the j>rewar period at a rate of approximately 15 per cent 
per year,® and for the postw^ar years, until the death of Stalin, at a rate of 

® Donald Hodginan, Soviet Industrial Production 1928-51. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1954. 

* Hodgnian’s index is for large-scale industry only. Since small-scale industry grew 
less rapidly, Hodgrnan's index overstates growth of total industry before the war, perhaps 
by two or three percentage points. Incidentally, the cited rate applies to the 1928-37 
period. In the three years before the war the rate fell rapidly as the economy began to 
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10 per cent. As in the case of national income, these are rates of increase 
that arc rarely if ever known in Western economics^ 

For the postwar period the Hodgman index probably understates the 
annual growth rates. This is because the commodities he is able to include 
are mostly basic ones; very few of the more fabricated items like machinery 
appear, and it is these which have grown most. It is not dear, therefore, 
that Hodgman’s postwar 10 per cent is really lower than his prewar 15 per 
cent. 

What is clear is that the rates are still high. Six years ago The Annals 
devoted an issue to the Soviet Union. The article on the Soviet economy 
contained a table showing physical outj^uts for a selected list of com¬ 
modities. When one compares these witli the 1954 output, one finds tJiat 
the increases imply annual growth rates of between 10 and 20 per cent in 
almost every casc.*^ Rapid growth in industry has been and is unmistakable. 

Agriculture 

The situation in agriculture is quite different. Agriculture has been 
much in the news of late, and most of the leaders of the U.S.S.R. have been 
clearly anxious about the general agricultural situation. In brief, the 
increase in output of most agricultural commodities in the last twenty-five 
years has scarcely kept pace with the increase in poj)uiation, so that 
agricultural outjnit per capita is no greater than it w^as before the period of 
the Five Year Plans began. 

Two major items of agricultural output are grain and livestock. The 
Russians have put great emphasis on the need to increase the output of 
both these items, but with marked lack of success. Grain output for 1954 
was less than in 1937, much less on a per capita basis;” and in the mid-195()’s 
per capita grain output was below even the 1928 level. I'he livestock situa¬ 
tion was no better. In no year since 1950 has the stock of cattle been as 
large as it was in 1928 and, wdiile there have been some recent successes in 
increasing the number of hogs, it is clear that the output of meat and 


niobili/e. One other study may he cited here. Professor Gcrschenkron. using 1939 dollar 
price weights, computed an index of heavy industrial production (more specifically 
machinery, iron and steel, coal, petroleum products, and electric power) for the period 
1928/29 to 1937. His index increases at an annual rate of 17.8 per cent. Rnneiv of 
Economics and Statistics, Vol. 37, No. 2 (May 1955), p. 12G. 

■^It is possihle that Japan, in the latter part of the nineteenth century, may have 
enjoyed comj)aral)le growth rates. 

® 'riie 1948 data came from Ahram Bergson, James Horton Blackman, and Alexander 
Erlich, “Postwar luonomic Reconstruction and Development in the U.S.S.R.,’' Tni-: 
Annals, \’(>1. 283 (May 1949), p. .58. The 1954 data were compiled hy Nancy Nimit/ from 
scattered Soviet sources. 

” These developments have lo he interpreted with care, since there is less cm rent ust' t>f 
grain in feeding horses now that tractors have replaced so many horses. Hut (!ven so, more 
grain is urgently needed, as is indicated hy the 1960 planned output, which is a third 
larger than 1950. 
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(iairy products per capita is not as large as it was in 1928d^ All in all, the 
Soviet diet has uncjuc^stionably deteriorated^’ . . . 

One should note (hat the lark of real progrt'ss in agriculture has come 
about not bc'cause the sector has been starved by the j)lanners, for in one 
sense at least agriculture has been favored. There has been a consistent 
policy of directing appreciable proportions of total Soviet investment into 
agriculture. There has been a good deal of discussion about the need to 
mechani/e, and a go<Kl deal of bragging about the extent of mechani/ation 
on the farm. Indeed, the primitive agriculture of the late 192()’s has been 
very substantially translormed through the investment program that has 
been a central part of all (he Five Year Plans. 

In one sense, agriculture has made a real contribution. One output of 
Soviet agriculture is laboi. In good part, the investment in agriculture 
which has looked toward mechani/ation has had as its main pin pose (he 
release of labor from the* land. We shall <lis(uss this at a later ])oint, but it 
may be noted here that the Soviet countiyside (onstituted and perhajrs still 
constitutes a large leservoir of labor for tlu* rapidly expanding Soviet in¬ 
dustry. Soviet agiiculture in this regard has succeedetl in supplying large 
cjuantities of labor. Most of the productivity increases have resulted in 
freeing labor from the land ralluT than in iiu teasing output on the land. 
To a certain extent, this is a choice that the planners have made, althougli it 
will be pointed out later that they are laced with serious constraints in their 
exercise of choice. 


EXPLANATION OF HIGH RATE OF INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 

The consistently high rate of industrial growth in the U.S.S.R. is 
something which has a cjuite plausible exjdanation. Part of this lies in the 
distinction between the institutions of a centrally jdanned economy and 
a market economy. In a market economy such as the United States or the 
United Kingdom, there is a rather ellec (ive way in which the jjcople as con¬ 
sumers, savers, and investors deterinine the over-all allocation ol resources. 
This mechanism is by no means perfect, and it is of course seriously inter¬ 
rupted in times of war and major depression but, by and huge, the people 
through the marketplace determine the way in which (lie society allocates 
its resources. In their performance of this lunction, the ])eople aie guided 
by their own efforts to derive the gieatest j)ossible utility from the fruits of 
their own labor. In other words, the important thing is the preferences c.)f 
the people themselves. 

‘"Two RANI) “RM” sUuties, one published ami one fortlnoining, bear on these 
ditficullies. Botii aie by Namy Nimil/. "Slalisuis ol Soviet A,l;i it iiIt ure,” RM-I2riO, has 
been pui)listie(l. 

” The Joss in tahnies has been made up to a (onsideiable e\tenl (peiliaps tom- 
plelel)) l>y llie lapid »voulb in ouipiiL ol potatoes and vegetables. Bui the tliange in diet 
has been quite involuntai). 
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In a renti'ally dirccled economy, the situation is very clillerent. The 
(liclator deciders hc^w he wants the resourre^s ol the economy allocated, and 
then ]))()cc‘eds to do so by direc tion. Jn the case of the U.S.S.R., the planners 
decide that they are more intcTC'sted in the production of heavy industrial 
^oods than in the production of consumer gocxls. They arc able to im¬ 
plement this dc‘cisi(^n by various technic|uc^s: by subsidies on industrial 
goods, for exam])lc, or by high taxes on consumer goods. So long as they 
exercise eflective control over the ]>eoj3le, they can continue to allocate* 
the resources of the economy in a way at variance with what the pcx)ple 
themselves would decide if they had any real choice in the matter. 

It is clear from the statements of the So\iet leaders that they con¬ 
sciously set out in 192S, through the device of the Five Year Plans, tcj build 
up the heavy industrial sectcjr of the economy at the expense of the ccjii- 
sumcT. A recent Pmx>dn editorial puts it this way: “Heavy industry has 
always been and continues to be the basis of the constant development ol 
our national economy. The Cc^mmunist party has always considcTcd ra])id 
devclc^jiinent of heavy industry its main task."' In other words, the 
emphasis on heavy industry has been a deliberate {policy for a long period 
of time. The driving fc^rce has been an unswerving desire to “catch up with 
the West.” In a perverse sort of way, the basest villain of them all, the 
United Slates, has been the ideal. 

In pursuing these gc^als, the U.S.S.R. has had a number of advantages. 
For one thing, he who starts late can copy. It is clear that the Russians have 
practiced emulation, eidier by importing engineering skill and exploiting 
it, or by the cruder technique of purchasing equipment from abroad and 
imitating it. Whatever form it took, emulation has made it easier to take 
initial strides more rapidly than the pioneer, who had to learn as he 
prc:)gressed. 

A sc'cond imjjortant factor has been the vast reservoir of labor on the 
countryside. The process of industrial growth in any country is ac¬ 
complished by a rapid shift of labcjr from agriculture to industry, and the 
Soviet Union has been no exception. The only j)cculiar feature of the 
Soviet experience is that there still exists a veiy large agricultural labor 
force in spite of the large industrial advances that have already been made. 
At the present time the Soviet regime still has around half of its total labor 
force in agriculture; the corresponding figure in the United States is about 
10 jjer cent. Millions of pcoj)le have already moved from the farm and, if 
scjlutic^ns to the basic agricultural problems are found, the flow of labor 
from the farm to the city can remain high. This flow is of course in addition 
to the increase that results from the growth in population. 

Much should also be made of the absence of the business cycle in the 
U.S.S.R. Prolonged periods of depression such as that in the 1930’s in the 

Praxfda, March 7, p. 1. Translated l)y Current Digest of the Soviet Press, April 13, 
19.55, p. 19. 
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United States can and do interrupt industrial progress. Tn the Soviet Union, 
the institutional arrangements are such that periods ol this sort have not 
occurred and will not occur in the future. "I'o be sure, Soviet society has its 
disadvantages, some of them coming about for the same reason that business 
cycles do not, but from this one difficulty, at least, it is free. 

Soviet Investment Policy 

But the mc:)st important determinant of the high rate of industrial 
growth is certainly to be found in Soviet investment policy. There are two 
things about this investment policy that arc deserving of emphasis. Both 
are the results of conscious decisions of the economic planners. 

rVIMCAL POSTWAR DISTRIBUTION OF INVESI MENT BY SECTORS, 

U.S.A. AND U.S.S.R. 

Metal and metal Metal and metal 



USA. USSR 

(From Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. VoL 33, 
January, 1956, pp. 37-49) 


The first is that the rate of investment (that is, the ratio of gross 
investment to grcjss national product) has been consistently high. More 
specifically, for the last twenty-five years, with the exception of the war 
years, the Soviet government has, year after year, allocated 20 per cent or 
more of the economy’s total resources to investment. This is a percentage 
which the United States and other Western countries equal on occasion, 
when economic activity is at very high levels. The difference is that in the 
U.S.S.R. it happens every year, and no Western economy has had this 
experience. 

The second feature regarding Soviet investment is equally important. 
Of the resources that are invested, a far larger proportion than is true in 
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our case goes into heavy industry. For each unit of total investment, there¬ 
fore, the payoff in terms of continued high rates of increase of industrial 
output is high. Whereas in the United States a good proportion of in¬ 
vestment goes into things like luxury hotels, laundry facilities, and the like, 
the Russians devote every possible kopeck of their investment to electric 
power, steel, chemicals, and so forth. The accompanying pie chart contrasts 
the postwar Soviet and American practices. 

The effect of these two peculiar features of Soviet investment is a con¬ 
tinuous plowing back of resources into those areas which in turn create 
more resources which can be plowed back. This reflects itself in the rate 
of increase of industrial production, and largely accounts for its being high. 
It may be noted that there is no real reason why both the rate and the 
direction of investment should not be continued in the future as they have 
been in the past for an indefinite period. That is to say, there is nothing 
inherent in what is going on which says that there must be a change at any 
foreseeable date. It is possible, of course, that the policy which has dictated 
the nature of investment may be changed. 


THE ECONOMY AT STALIN’S DEATH 

It may be appropriate to summarize the situation in 1953 which had 
resulted from the general trends that have been thus far described. Several 
features stand out. 

In the first place, the Russians had managed to build up a very strong 
industrial base. In most of the important commodities, they were second 
only to the United States. In spite of the terrible devastation of the war, 
they had managed by 1948 or so to recover their prewar position, and then 
had pushed ahead so that by 1953 they had passed England, France, Ger¬ 
many, and all others except the United States. 

Secondly, and paradoxically, in spite of all this, the Soviet economy 
in a very real sense was still an agricultural economy. In many ways, the 
proportion of an economy’s labor force engaged in agriculture is a measure 
of its stage of development, and it is noteworthy that this proportion in the 
U.S.S.R. was still around half in 1953. 

In 1953 the Soviet people were still experiencing a very low standard 
of living. The emphasis on heavy industry, which has been discussed, had 
as a natural result a standard of living which was bound to be very low. 
Actually, it appeared for many years as though the Five Year Plans regarded 
consumption as the residual claimant, w^hile the planners determined the 
rate of investment that they wanted largely in terms of what they could 
get away with in denying consumption to the people. 

In the two or three years before 1953, the standard of living had been 
permitted to turn rather sharply upward. It is interesting to speculate on 
why this should have been done, and even more interesting to wonder 
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whether the trend will continue. To be sure, it may be that some of the 
increase is illusory, since about this time stories of queuing up and bare 
shelves began to creep into tlie press. 

Real wage comparisons with the West are, of course, extremely dilTicult. 
Nonetheless, it may be interesting to point to some research under way 
at the RAND Corporation, which compares the ruble prices of a substantial 
number of consumer goods and service items with dollar prices in the 
United States of the same or comparable items. When this is done, a 1950 
ruble-dollar price ratio f(3r consumer goods, including food, services, and 
manufactured goods, comes out to 20 to 1 when Unitc'd States weights are 
used, and ISi/o to 1 when Soviet weigJits are used. In 1950 the average wage 
in the U.S.S.R. was something like 7,500 rubles, in the United States about 
$^1,000. Tlie Soviet worker’s real wage in 1950, then, was some one-sixth to 
one-eighth that of the American, dej)ending on the weighting system used.^'^ 

Finally, we may note that the Soviet economy at the time of Stalin’s 
death was supporting a substantial military cstablisliment. Some four 
million men were reputed to be in uniform, and the Korean experience had 
indicated a modern military technology to be characteristic: of Soviet military 
eejuipment. The Russians had exploded their first A-bomb three and a half 
years previously, and were soon to begin talking about their prowess in the 
manufacture of H-bombs. 

As nearly as we can calculate, the proportion of total resources in tlie 
U.S.S.R. going into the military establishment in 195.S was around 15 per 
cent. It is important to understand the meaning of this, since there has ap¬ 
parently been a good deal of uniformed speculation about it recently. It 
should be clear that resources spent for the military, unlike those devoted 
to capital goods, are not productive. A blast furnace can be used to jnoduce 
something else, a military tank cannot.^* To this extent, therefore, the Soviet 
economy like any other is penalized by the resourc(^s it allocates to the 
military. The military is competing for resources with other sectors of the 
economy. It does not follow, however, that the drain is necessarily serious, 
so long as tlie total is rising and the military sector does not rise more than 
proportionately. Indeed there is no reason to assume that the Soviet leaders 
could not go on indefinitely devoting a given percentage of their total 
resources to the military or spending resources equal in amount to those 
they were spending in 195:1. To repeat, what is spent on the military cannot 
be spent on investment or for consumers, but there is nothing to indicate 
that the drain represented by the military program at the stated level 
threatens to bring about economic collapse in any sense. 

’®For trends iti real wages, see Janet Chapman, “Real Wages in the Soviet Union, 1928- 
19.52,” Revicio of Economics and Statistics, Vol. .86, No. 2 (May 1954), pp. 134-56. 

**It does produce “naticmal security.” 'rhere is no intent to imply that military 
production is necessarily wasteful. The point is that military end items, unlike capital 
goods, do not produce additional economic goods. 
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MALENKOV-KHRUSHCHEV CHANGES 

The end of an era oceurred in March 1953 with the death of Stalin. 
There followed two years dining which Malenkov was at least rioniinally in 
charge. Iduii in Febiiiary 1955 Malenkov was succeeded by Bulganin or 
Khrushc'hc‘v or both. When Male nkov’s economic program began to cmierge, 
it appealed to constitutc? a real break with the immediate past. Its main 
outlines were as folloAvs. There was to be a sharj) sliift in the distribution 
of investment, away frcmi heavy and toward light industry and trade. Much 
more of the fruits of the economy were to be distributed to the jieojile. In 
fact, promises to the consumer were lavisli and, to some of us, seemed 
surjuisingly specific. Finally, the evcr-jjresent prc^blem of agricultural out¬ 
put was given even more emphasis, and price and tax policies were altered 
to improve the earnings of farmers and to give them incentive tc^ produce 
more. 

It was not apparent in 1953, and still is not, how much of all this was 
propagandistic and how much was substantive. A great deal was made of the 
fac t that aircraft factories had been instructed tcj begin turning out alumi¬ 
num pots and pans. Indeed, extremely large percentage increases in things 
like television sets and other durables were enthusiastically reported in the 
press. Large percentage increases in many of these things wxTe in fact 
achieved, but since the base figures from wdiich these percentage outputs 
were measured W’ere in most cases extremely small, these “triumphs" arc 
not to be taken vcTy seriously. 

Jt is not easy to determine what really did happen during this period, 
but the data at hand point toward the tentative conclusion that changes in 
tlie structure of the economy were minor and unimj)oi taut. The revolution, 
if it was ever really intended, failed to come oil. 

If we look at the cilficial Soviet indices of gross industrial output in the 
i950’s, we find that the ratio of increases in the producers’ goods area tc 3 
those in the consumers’ goods area remained practically constant from 1951 
through 1954. It is true that the latter half of 1953 indicates that the increase 
in consumers’ goods was a bit higher than it had bcTii earlier; but by 1954, 
the year in which these changes should have been rellccted in the statistics, 
there is a decline in this rale, it is possible that the time rec|uired for true 
structural shifts was more than Malenkov had at his disposal. Whatever 
the cause, the shift did not take place, and there was, therefore, no ap 
preciable interruption to the economic trends we have been discussing. 

Althc3Ugh there is little evidence ol such structural sJiilts, Malenkov was 
more successful in keeping his promise to improve the lot of the consumer. 
This a]3pears to have been done in two w^ays. In the first place, there was 
aj>parently a significant drawing down of state reserves of various sorts. 
In tlie second place, there was an increase in the volume of imports that 
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took place, beginning in the middle of 195'^, and a simultaneous and 
substantial increase in ilie })roj)oi tion of total imports made up of foods and 
consumers' goodsd'" 

With the ascendancy of Bulganin and Khrushchev in 1955, Malenkov's 
agricultural reforms were intensified, but other parts of his program were 
repudiated. Bulganin reproached Malenkov siiecifically for what he termed 
errors in policy inherent in using the state reserves for current consump¬ 
tion.The much-publici/ed charges of having corrupted true {larty 
ideology by asserting that the time had come to let light industry expand at 
a faster rate than heavy industry were explicitly directed at jxilitical un¬ 
knowns, but undoubtedly were aimed at Malenkov, and whoever were his 
major henchmen in the intended reversal of economic policy. The an¬ 
nouncement by Bulganin of the annual 1955 Plan targets for industry left 
no doubt that heavy industry was to continue to receive favored treatment, 
and the rate of increase for consumer goods was planned at only about 
half what had actually been achieved in this field in 1951. We may sum¬ 
marize the experience of the Malenkov interregnum by hazarding the 
opinion that the changes that took place w’ere much less important, at least 
in areas other than agriculture, than we thought might be the case, and in 
fact had a minor impact on the course of economic development. 

Change in Economic Policy? 

By way of pure speculation, it may be said that a genuine change in 
economic policy is not completely unlikely in the future. The current soft 
international policy seems to have a logical counterpart in an economic 
policy favoring the consumer, and there arc some who arc expecting the 
change to take place if the current softness in international dealings con¬ 
tinues. It may be interesting to consider briefly what might happen if this 
consumer goods reorientation should appear. A successful program would 
certainly have interesting propagandistc effects throughout the world. We 
may ask, then, what would be the result of a sincere and prolonged attempt 
on the part of the Soviet economic planners to move their economy away 
from the heavy industrial economy toward one that emphasized the output 
of consumer goods. It seems fairly clear that rather startling improvements 
in the standard of living in the near future could be achieved. Among other 
reasons, this could be expected because most of the small amount of con¬ 
sumers' goods capital in the U.S.S.R. is obsolete, worn out, and inefficient. 
As a result, its replacement by new equipment would bring about very 
substantial increases in the productivity of these industries. In the econ¬ 
omist's lingo, the marginal productivity of capital in the consumers' goods 
industries must be regarded as very high, 

“Cf. the article by O. Hoeffding in this issue of The Annals. 

^ Pravda, Fc!)ruary 10, 1955, p. 1. 
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The probability is that the resulting rapid increases in tlic standard 
of living could be cx])e( ted to (ontinuc for some years. Following this, how¬ 
ever, there would be an inevitable slowdown in the rate ol ituK'ase. One 
reason lor this is that a gieat deal of consumer taj)ital is very costly. All 
of the capital for consumer services in cities, for instance, is costly to 
install, and has little immediate payoff. Streets, transpc:)rtation facilities, 
sewers, and so on are of this sort. The construction of housing in the 
U.S.8.R. before the war did not k(‘cp pace with the growth of the urban 
])opulation, and yet the improvement of housing facilities is c'ssential to a 
balanced increase in the standard of living. A housing prcjgiam clesignecl to 
obtain accommcxlations merely apj)roaching the dec ency level would rcxpiire 
a tremendous investment effort in the U.S.S.R.^'^ 

1 here is another factor which would tend to bring a slowdown in clue 
course. De-emphasis of heavy industry would mean that a largei* propor¬ 
tion of the output of industry would be consumed. When output is cx^n- 
sumed it cannot be used to make more output, except of course insofar as it 
increases the productivity of labor. The output of capital goods industries, 
on the other hand, is used directly to make more goods. One type of in¬ 
dustrial cjutput therefore prcxluccs satisfaction for c<')nsumers, whereas the 
other jxoduces measurable outputs lor statistical series. Paradoxically, 
consumers* goods production is analogous to military production. lU^th are 
consumed directly and add nothing in direct ways to the future output of 
the economy. Last but not least, the hypothesi/ed policy would presuppose 
genuine success in expanding agricultural production, to suj)j)ly more food 
and raw materials for consumer goods. Reliance on imports is an unlikely 
alternative, as we suggest below. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to quantify the course of action just 
described in general terms. It is also difficult to say what the pio{)agandistic 
effects of a rather rapidly and continually increasing standard of living would 
be. It w^ould seem, however, that they should be considerable, particularly in 
countries like France and Italy, where the standard of living is not high and 
is not increasing rapidly. And they ought to be very substantial in many 
of the Asian countries, where freedom means a good deal less than it does 
in the West and where the competition of the Communistic versus the 
capitalistic societies is being closely watched. Indeed, it does not appear at 
all clear that an economic course of this sort, perhaps coupled with a 
substantial decline in the military claims on the economy, would be less 
dangerous to the West than the piling up of impressive growth rates 
in steel, electric power, machinery, and chemicals. 

For a summary of the housing situation, see Timotliy Sosnovy, The Housing Prob¬ 
lem in the Sox/iet Union. New York: Research Program on the U.S.S.R., 1954. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR FUTURE GROWTH 

Wc turn now to a look into the future, and an attempt to assess the 
probability of continued future growth. We assume, of (oursc, that hot 
war docs not break out. We also assume that tlic Soviet leaders have debated 
the matters referred to in the immediately preceding paragraphs and have 
decided to retain the present policy oJ building up the industiial base as 
rapidly as is consistent with political stability. 

The first thing to sa\ is that at some time in the future, if the time has 
not already arrived, a modest decline in tlie ratr of industrial growth may 
be exj)ected to take place. 1 he chief reason for this ex]X‘(tation is that 
theie has to he a time when the rate of release of labor from agriculture 
to industry must decline. I'his is true if only because there will always have 
to be some agricultural labor on the farm, and the withdrawal, therelore— 
and the curve indicating withdrawal—will level out in asymptotic fashion. 
The How of labor from agriculture to industry can be expected to continue, 
therefore, but beyond some point at a diminishing rate. 

Actually, the data seem to indicate that a decline in the rate of growth 
of nonagiicultural labor has already set in. Between 1928 and 1937 the 
annual rate of increase ol workers and emplo\ees was about 10 per cent. 
In the 195()’s it is only about half that. Much the same changes have been 
taking place in the number of industrial wage earners, which means workers 
in manufacturing, mining, and electric power production. 

Recent So\iet statements have stressed that the cities cannot in the 
future count on an influx of peasant labor at the rate which formerly 
prevailed. The decline has created a considerable campaign in recent years 
for a more rapid increase in labor productivity, in j>articular through the 
introduction of new techniejues. The campaign has not been wliolly success¬ 
ful; the oflicial statistics indicate that the labor productivity goals will not 
be met by 1955. This has been partly compensated for by an overfulfillment 
of the nonagricultural labor lone goal. This type of compensation cannot 
continue indefinitely, of course. As a consecjuence wc can exjxTt to see the 
beginnings of a reduction in the rate of increase of industrial output. 

In spite of this, there is reason to belie\e that the rate of increase can 
remain above that in the West almost indefinitely. It may be noted, 
parenthetically, that this docs not mean greater absolute increases, at least 
not necessarily so for some pcTiod of time. But the investment policy, in 
terms of both rate and direction of investment, should be stifficieiit to 
maintain rates c^f growth in industry whicli are higher than those that 
prevail in Western nations. And unless the Soviets run into a genuine 
bottleneck, this inequality can remain indefinitely. 
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Bottlenecks 

We turn now to the bottleneck possibility. There is a good deal of 
loose thinking on tin's matter. At various times we are told that the Soviet 
economy is in danger of imminent collapse because the military burden is 
excessive, or Ijecause the transportation situation is acutely critical, or 
bt'cause it lacks crude oil—and there are many other culprits. It is im¬ 
portant to recogni/e that in any society which is proceeding at forexd dralt, 
there will always be one or more bottlenecks operating somewhere. It is 
not easy to plan tlie detailed growth process of a large and complex economy. 
The planner who seeks to maximize the rate of growth has as his ideal a 
situation where everything in tlie economy is equally critical at any given 
moment. If his plan results in surpluses in any parts of the economy, this is 
a sign to him that he is not planning well. If everything is in ecjually short 
supply, this means that he is using to the lullcst everything that is being 
produced. 

Now it is clear that no planner can be efficient enough to maintain 
a situation of this sort at all tim(‘s. What actually hap|)ens, therefore, is 
that on occasion the economy seems to be held up by a shortage of freight 
cars or locomotives. 1 here will be other years when rolling stock cannot 
move because of lack of petroleum: there will be shortages of skilled labor in 
certain industric's where the needs have not been foreseen suHiciently far in 
advance; and so on. l o a considerable extent, the Russians could overcome 
some c^f these difficulties, at modest cost, by maintaining fairly substantial 
inventories, althc^ugh there is little evidence of what their practices arc. 
But to become true l)ottlen(‘cks, these difficulties would have to be more 
than temporary, and there seems to be almost no diflficulty that, given time, 
cannot be alleviated by a reallocation of effort. One needs, therefore, to 
place in proper perspective the continual minor crises that are likely to 
occur and not regard them as evidences of imminent breakdown. 

Agriculture a Real Difliculiy 

There is one sector whic h is different from others and which, because 
of this dilfercnce, may turn out to constitute a genuine brake on economic 
development. We refer to agriculture. . . . 

The great thing that sets off agriculture from other parts of the economy 
is its dependence u])on natural factors. There is scarcely any limit to the 
production of most industrial commodities if the planners devote enough 
effort to it. There is a very real limit to the prcxlucticjii c:)f agricultural 
commodities. Man can, it is true, alter nature to some extent, but it is hard 
to get around the fact that the endownmeiit by nature of agricultural re¬ 
sources in the U.S.S.R. is very pocu'. 'llie latitudinal position of the great 
bulk of Soviet land is such that the growing season is very much shorter 
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than it is, for example, in United Slates agriciiltuial areas. There are very 
few agritidtural areas in the U.S.S.R. where the average annual rainfall is 
as high as twent\ inches. Also, the quality of the land itself in Soviet 
Russia is poor. All this means that the best agricultural lands in the U.S.S.R. 
more nearly resend)le Nortli Dakota than Iowa. 

This niggardliness of nature goes far to explain the dramatic efforts 
that have been made in recent years to reclaim vast quantities of land, to 
institute very large programs of reforestation for wind sheltering, to create 
the luige irrigation j)rojects of which we have heard so much, and so on. 
All of these things will certainly help, but they are all expensive and the 
payolls are limited. The niggardliness of nature likeAvise helps explain why 
the Russians still have half of their labor force in agriculture. One Russian 
fanner feeds himsell and three other Russians. One American larmer feeds 
himself and twenty other Americans, and he embarrasses his government by 
insisting on prcxhicing “too much.“ The dispcjsal of agricidtural surpluses is 
a problem witit which the Soviet planners would love to be faced. 

To an undetermined extent, tlie organization of Soviet agriculture con¬ 
tributes to its inefficiency. The state and collective farm system is such that 
it is very dillicult for any farmer to relate the income he receives and the 
effort he puts into the farm. Incentives toward hard work are so indirect 
as be virtually nonoperativc; the government has not helped by its 
practice of procuring at very low prices and under compulsion a good 
proportion of total output. I hcie is no simple solution to this problem. 

The population in the U.S.S.R. is increasing at a rate of about 1.5 per 
cent per year. Soviet agricultural output, therefore, has to increase this 
much simply to maintain [>er capita consumption at its current low levels. 
But this is not enough. If the Soviet economy is to continue to grow, out¬ 
put must increase even more in order to produce surpluses. Fiuihermore, 
this must be done with less manpower than is now available, since the 
growth of industry requires a continuous flow of labor from the countryside. 
"I'he experience of Soviet agriculture raises serious t|ueslion as to whether 
the planners are going to be able to solve the problems that are becoming 
increasingly critical. If they do not solve these problems, it seems clear that 
the rate of growth of the economy as a whole, and of the industrial sector, 
must slow down. . . . 

There is, of course, one obvious method of solving agricultural prob¬ 
lems. The British pointed the way in 1846 when it had become clear that 
British farmers were unable to feed the British people. In tliat year the 
Corn Laws were lej^ealed; and the British changed their policy from one of 
self-sufficiency to one of ever increasing reliance cjii internationai trade?. 
This avenue is o[>en to the Russian.s. There is no reason, for c*xample, why 
they should not import their cotton, and use the land in the U.S.S.R. 
devcjted to raising cotton for raising food. There is no reason why they 
should not go farther and import their grain or their beef in trade for 
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maniilactured goods. The j)robabiJit.y of their doing so, of course, is very 
low, since it is a cardinal sin according to their ideology to make them¬ 
selves dependent u]K)n outsiders. Nevertheless, the j)ossibility is there, and 
one cannot but watch with fascination for signs that international Uadc is 
imreasing on a substantial scale. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE SOVIET 
ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 

Allen W. Duijts* 


The economic challenge [of the U.S.S.R.] is a dual one. They are setting 
goals for their own domestic production to compete directly with our 
own and to quote their words, “to get ahead of us in the economic race.” 
The other phase of their challenge is thiough their foreign economic 
penetration program. . . . 

[Editor’s note: That portion of Mr. Dulles’ speech which dealt with 
the Soviet challenge “through their foreign economic penetration program” 
has been omitted.] 

7V) understand the seriousness of the Soviet economic threat, it is 
essential to understand the Soviet economic and industrial base on which 
they are developing their economic penetration program. 

Since 1928 the Soviet Union has developed rapidly from a predomin¬ 
antly agricultural and industrially under-develojx^d country to the second 
largest economy in the world. Forced-draft industriali/ation, emj)hasi/ing 
heavy industry, was carried out by Stalin to prevent, to quote his words, 
another beating of backward Russia by the more economically advanced 
capitalist countries. 

Forced-draft industrialization continues in Russia today, and now the 
emphasis is more positive: namely, to meet Khrushchev's goal of, “catching 
up and surpassing the United States in per capita production wdthin the 
shortest possible historical period of time.” This theme is being used not 
only as internal propaganda but also to propagate the Soviet faith abroad. 

Comparison of the economics of the United States and the U.S.S.R. in 
terms of total production of goods and services indicates the U.S.S.R.'s rapid 
progress. 

Whereas Soviet gross national product was about 33 per cent that of the 
United States in 1950, by 1956 it had increased to about 40 per cent, and by 

* Director of the United States Central Intelligence Agency. The excerpt is from 
a speech delivered by Mr. Dulles before the United States Chamber of Commerce on 
April 28, 1958. 
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1962 it may be about 50 per cent of our own. 1 his nu'ans that the Soviet 
economy has been growing, anti is expected to continue to grow thnnigJi 
1962, at a rate roughly twice that of the etonomy of the United States. 
Annual growth over-all has been running between 6 and 7 per cent, annual 
growth of industry between 10 and 12 per cent. 

"rhese rates of growth are exceedingly high. They have rarely been 
matched in other states excejjt during limited periods of post-w^ar rebuild¬ 
ing. 

DOLLAR CX)MPARlSON MADE 

A dollar comparison of U.S.S.R. and United States gross national 
product in 1956 reveals that consumption—or what the Soviet consumer 
received—was less than half of total production. It was over two-thirds of 
the total in the United States, liuestment, cm the other hand, as a propor¬ 
tion of the gross national prcjdiict in the U.S.S.R., was significantly higher 
than in the United States. Fur therm c:>rc, investment funds in the U.S.S.R. 
were plowed back primarily into exjKinsion of electric power, the metal¬ 
lurgical base, and into the producer goods industries. In these fields, it was 
over 80 per cent of actual United States investment in 1956, and in 1958, 
will j)robabl) exceed our own. Defense expenditures, as a proportion of 
the gross national product in the U.S.S.R., were significantly higher than 
in the United States: in fact about double. 

Soviet industrial production in 1956 was about 10 per cent as large as 
that of the llnited States. However, Soviet heavy industry was piopor- 
tionatelv larger than this over-all average, and in sortie instances the output 
of spec ific industries already apjjioac hed that of the United States. 'Lite out¬ 
put of coal in the U.S.S.R. was about 70 per cent of that of the United Slates. 
The output ol inadiine tools abcjut double our own and steel cjutput about 
half. 

Since 1956, Soviet otU]>ut has continued its rapid expansic^n. In the first 
(jtiarter of 1958, Soviet industrial fiioduction was 11 [)er cent higher than a 
year ago. In comparison, the Federal Reserve Board index shows a decline 
of 1 1 per cent in the LJnited States. 

According to available statistics, in the first quarter 1958, the Sino- 
Sewiet bloc has for the first time surpassed the United States in steel produc¬ 
tion. 1 he thrc‘e months hgures show that the U.S.S.R. alone tinned out 
cjver 75 jxr cent ol the steel tonnage of the United States. 

A recession is an exjKiisive luxury. Its effects are not ctjnfined to our 
own shores. Soviet propagandists have had a field day in recent months, 
pounding away at American free enterprise. . . . 

In the analysis T have given above, I have stressed their very real 
achievements, their growing power, and their rapid rate of progress. These 
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factors we must not underestimate. However, tlie realization ol many of the 
goals they have set depends on resolving some very real obstacles lo success. 

For example, Khrushchev lias repeatedly promised his people startling 
improvements in the quality of their diet. The realization of these dreams 
rests on a precarious agricultural base, whose crops over large areas, as we 
saw in 1957, are vulnerable to serious drought. Further, Khrushchev has 
brought the antigeneticist I.ysenko back into favor, a theorist whose plant 
and animal breeding ideas arc regardctl as nonsense by all competent 
Western scientists. 

They are now engaged in a massive leorganization of the control of 
their industry, and this move toward decenirali/ation has built-in, long-run 
dangers for any dictatorship such as that ol the Kremlin today. 

The myth of collcf tivc leadership has been abandoned and there are 
signs today of a reversal to a harsher line with consequences of a far-reaching 
nature. Khrushcliev, desj)iie his gregarious characteristics, as he assumes new 
positions of jjower and eliminates his rivals, becomes more and more an 
isolatetl and loneh figure. . . . 

Possibly today the most acute problem facing Khrushchev is that of 
meeting the growing demands of the Russian consumer for a greater share in 
the over-all produc tion of the Soviet Union. With a gross national product 
of around ^0 per cent of our own, they pul into the military sector a national 
eifort roughly comjxirable to our own, leaving only a modest share for 
consumer goods. 

If the Kremlin responds to popular pressures, they will be forced to give 
mc^rc and more to the consumer. I'his trend has already started. The 
Russians have scjinewhat improved living standards and the national output 
of such consumer goods as I V sets and washing machines has been stepped 
up. Scjine fcjrmer armament plants are now producing civilian gocxls. 

THREAT TO DICTATORS IMPLIED 

All this may help to develop a society where people will have more 
oppentunity to satisfy the individual yearning for a fuller life. Economic 
betterment, added to the massive educational system they have already 
installed, may help to build up generations of people more and more 
inclined to ejuestion the basic tenets of a totalitarian philosophy and less 
willing to tolerate the autocratic forms of government under which they 
are living. 

Under Khrushchev there has been, undoubtedly, some relaxations of the 
old Stalinist policy system, but every two steps in advance seem to be 
followed by one step backward as they wTcstle wdth the problem of reconcil¬ 
ing a measure of freedom wdth the stern line of the Communist doctrine 
and discipline. 

The fact that the leadership of the U.S.S.R. faces these very real 
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problems is, however, no excuse whatever for complacency on our part. 
During and since the war, their leadership has faced even more serious 
problems and has surmounted them. 

The economy of the Soviet Union has momentum and versatility and, 
while I predict that their people will undoubtedly press for an improvement 
of their lot, some real concessions can be made to them without funda¬ 
mentally altering the general tempo of their present industrial and military 
programs. 

Certainly here we have the most serious challenge this country has 
ever faced in time of peace. As this challenge is very largely based on the 
economic and industrial growth of the Soviet Union, it is one which con¬ 
cerns very directly the business leaders in our country. 


RUSSIA’S BOLD NEW PLAN 

Harry Schwartz* 


The political, propaganda and economic challenge posed by the new 
Soviet Seven-Year Plan for 1959-65 is the most ambitious such document ever 
unveiled by the Kremlin. 

Premier Nikita S. Khrushchev boasted some time ago that this new plan 
wxmld “astonish” the world when it was made public. On this score, at least, 
he proved a prophet. The astonishment was generated, of course, by the 
boldness of the goals he set. 

The full extent of Mr. Khrushchev’s audacity can be summed up sim¬ 
ply: If the targets outlined by him for 1965 and 1970 are actually attained on 
schedule, then in the next decade or so the Communist world will clearly 
have won the economic competition with the West and, quite possibly, the 
political and proj)aganda contest for the allegiance of the uncommitted un¬ 
der-developed nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America as well. Conversely, 
of course, by setting such ambitious goals. Premier Khrushchev created the 
risk that a gross failure to reach them would have major undesirable conse¬ 
quences for the Soviet regime at home and abroad. 


THE MAIN TARGETS 

This conclusion emerges from an examination of the main targets he 
set for 1965 and 1970: 

• Economist, specializing on Soviet affairs, Neiu York Times, Author of Russians Soviet 
Economy, The article originally appeared in the New York Times, November 16, 1958. 
Reprinted by permission. 
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By 1965, Mr. Khrushchev predicted, the Communist bloc as a whole 
will have greater industrial production than the rest of the world put to¬ 
gether, while the Soviet Union will have sharply reduced the substantial 
economic lead over it held by the United Slates. During the next seven 
years, he asserted, the Soviet people can produce and have far more of every¬ 
thing—steel, machine tools, homes, television sets, food—than they have ever 
produced or had before. 

By 1970, he added, the Soviet people will have the highest standard of 
living in the world, and in addition will be out-producing the United States 
both in absolute terms and on a per capita basis. Implied in this, of course, 
is the notion that by 1970 the Communist world as a whole will be so far 
ahead of the free world in production that the free world will have no 
chance of ever catching up, at least so long as it stubbornly refuses to enter 
the Communist “paradise.** 

Apparently spurred by recent Soviet economic and scientific successes. 
Premier Khrushchev has obviously decided to gamble in the grand manner, 
seeking a quick victory for his cause. 


THE ASSETS 

Let us look initially at the assets which have encouraged this gamble: 

(1) There is the enormous mineral wealth of the Soviet Union, far ex¬ 
ceeding that of the United States. With respect to iron ore, oil, bauxite, coal, 
and many other such commodities, the Soviet Union has the raw material 
base to support a much larger industrial production. 

(2) The Soviet Union is today one of the most technologically advanced 
nations in the world. There can be little doubt that Premier Khrushchev 
intends to harness the most modern available technology—from automatic 
factories run by computers to the latest achievements of polymer chemistry 
and nuclear physics—to raise labor productivity and production rapidly. 

(3) The Soviet population is still a tractable labor force which does not 
indulge in strikes, slowdowns, feather-bedding or other production-restrict¬ 
ing activities. Moreover, the Soviet population is today better educated— 
and therefore potentially more productive—than ever before in Russian 
history. 

(4) The Soviet economy seems not subject to recessions or depressions 
such as have historically interrupted the production progress of non-Cora- 
munist countries. Each year since 1946 Soviet industry has produced more 
than the year before, and there is no present reason to suppose that this 
steady upward movement will not continue. 

(5) Mr. Khrushchev has produced a set of agricultural reforms—higher 
prices for farmers, the virgin-lands and corn-raising programs, and the like, 
which have finally ended the post-war stagnation ol Soviet agriculture. I’lie 
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farmers of Russia had never produced so much as they have in recent years, 
panic IIlarly in 1956 and this year. 


THE OBSTACLES 

These assets, liovvever, must be balanced against the obstacles in Premier 
Khrushchev's way: 

(1) To realize his production targets, the Soviet economy will have to 
receive enormous capital investments for new factories, mines, railroads, and 
the like. Yet at the same time Mr. Khrushchev is committed to an enormous 
housing consiruction program, to providing a rapidly rising living standard 
and to permitting reduced hours of work—there is even pressure for a five- 
day week. Moreover, he presumably plans continued large expenditures on 
arms production and space exploration. It is far from clear that even the 
vast Soviet resources are adequate to do all these things simultaneously. 
Shortage of capital forced the abandonment in September, 1957, of the origi¬ 
nal sixth Five-Year Plan for 1956-GO. 1 he same problem may recur. 

(2) Many of the richest raw material sources fountl by Soviet geologists 
in recent years are in the thinly populated areas of the Urals. I'o realize the 
plans for exploiting these resources by creating giant new production com¬ 
plexes in Siberia will require the movement of large numbers of workers 
there from European Russia. Short of using compulsion on a Stalinist scale, 
can the required number of workers be induced to migrate? 

(3) In the years immediately ahead, the number of new entrants to the 
Soviet labor forces will be cut sharjdy from past years because of the greatly 
reduced birth rate in the period of World W^ar JI. d’hus the questicm of the 
overall adequacy of the labor supply arises. It is already likely that Moscow’s 
educational reform that will send youngsters to work after they have finished 
only elementary school is a move prompted by the seriousness of this prob¬ 
lem. 

(4) Premier Khrushchev is counting on getting some of the capital he 
needs and on being able to reduce prices to consumers in the belief that the 
efficiency of Soviet farming will soon improve sharply. Fie expects this will 
reduce production costs and permit him to lower the prices farmers are paid 
for the produce they grow. Rut will the Soviet farmers accept such price 
cuts? 

(5) At a minimum Mr. Khrushchev’s ambitious plans presuppose some 
important political conditions that cannot be taken for certain. They assume 
there will be no very heightened international tension that will require 
sharply stepped up military preparedness. They assume there will be no 
more catastrophes like the Polish and Hungarian revolts reejuiring direct 
Soviet military intervention and the large scale pouring in of Soviet goods 
to quiet discontent. 
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WHAT THE WEST FACES 

At ilic very least, realization of the problems before the Soviet economy 
shoiikl warn against any facile assumption that the Khrushchev goals are 
certain to be met on schedule. Yet even taking account of these problems, 
the assets seem substantial enough to suggc‘st tliat rapid and substantial So¬ 
viet economic progress will continue over the next dexade or so. On this 
assumption certain difficult problems seem likely to assume gieat urgency 
for the West in the years ahead. 

One is the problem of counteracting the impression made on undcr- 
de\eloped countries if there is anything like the rapid progress in the Soviet 
llnion and the Communist bloc that Premier Khrushchev envisages. Fhat 
|jrol)lem might well become insoluble, and Soviet victory assured, if rapid 
(Communist progress were to be accompanied by anything resembling a seri¬ 
ous depression or recession in the West. 

Jf realized, a sliarply higher Soviet living standard would increase the 
j)olitical attractiveness of the Communist system, not only in the underde¬ 
veloped nations but even in the poorei countricfs of Western Europe such as 
Italy. 

A second problem is likely to be that of meeting the greatly increased 
Communist military strengtii that may emerge as the Communist bloc in¬ 
creases its r)utput of steel and other basic materials and ecjuipment. 

A third pro])lem is the very much greater (ornpetition Western busincss- 
men are likeh to face in world markets as the Hood of Communist goods 
mounts. The unhappy experiences this last \ear of free world producers of 
aluminum, tin and platinum—who have seen their prices reduced by sudden 
Soviet sales campaigns—may well be repealed in many key international mai'^ 
kets. 
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“It is not technical and (xonomic innovations but the hiunan asjxTts of 
a society that matter.” 

KaRI, KAl’TSkV 

“Without freedom, heavy industry can be j)erfe(ted but not justice or 
truth.” 

Alhkri CA^rl s 

“Let us not, having criticized the Russian C^ommunists all these years 
for being too totalitarian, pour scorn and ridicule upon them the moment 
they show signs of becoming an)thing else.” 


Gkorge F. Kknnan 



Chapter 19 

Some Premises and Problems of Soviet Society 


The itufxict of the Soxnet sysletn uf)o?i the x>ah/es, ''inarticulate major 
premises," beliefs, loyalties, habits, and social behavior of the Soviet people 
—and the reax tion of these Ixu h upon the Soxnet system—arc the principal 
subjects considered in this section. 

'The selection from Bauer, hikeles, and Khickhohn is based largely on 
data obtained from probi}ig and systematic inquiries put to Soxnet refugees, 
'The material in Allen IF. Dulles' speech xirns obxnously derwed from 
exuiluations of information received by Central Intelligence from a great 
variety of sources. The article by the anonymous “/>/’ oii the other hand, 
does not purport or appear to be based on afiy tnethodical survey. No?ie- 
theless, it teas undoubtedly leritten by sotneone familiar xvith the Russian 
scene; and constitutes an appraisal of life and thought in the U.S.S.R. 
xvith xvhieh many Western observers would undoubtedly substantially agree. 

It would be erroneous to suppose, hoxvex>er, that all non-Co/innunist 
obserx'crs of the U.S.S.R. share the viexv expressed in these articles. Some 
would not agree, for example, that "for the axxerage citizen, political loyalty 
to the regime is a strange compound of apathy, passive acceptance, and 
cynicis?/!.'' Some, like Sir Johti Maynard, have maintained that the Soviet 
system brought to the Sox>iet people "what they earnestly desire"—"economic 
security and an economic and social lexjelling."^ Another xvriter, Edward 
Halletl Carr, spoke of the high degree of "moral fenmur for the social 
purposes of Soxnet policy xvhieh is .. . generated among the citizens of the 
Soviet Union.'* These statements, to be sure, ivere ivritten some years ago — 
before the purges of the Stalin era ivere exposed in all their massive ugliness. 
But it would be unwise to underestimate (or overestimate) the ability of the 
Soviet leaders to find suitable ratiojializations and open up new great 
vistas. 
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HOW THE SOVIET SYSTEM WORKS 

Raymond A. Bauer, yVlex Inkeles, and Clyde Kluckhohn* 


In an introductory chaptery the authors explain that the book 
''represents an aitetupt to assess the social and psychological strengths and 
weaknesses of the Soviet system from the perspective of a unique body of 
data—interineies with hundreds and questiorniaires administered to thou¬ 
sands of refugees from the Soviet Union^ in Europe and the United States^ in 
1930 and 1931E They add that their co7ielusions are not based on the 
special data of the project alone; they hax)e drawn ^'equally on regularly 
published ivorks on the Soviet UnionT ^'Developments since Stalin's 
deathT they rnaiyitain, ''do not make our conclusions obsolete, but verify 
them.” 

The authors were aivare of the danger of biases and ufidertook "to 
take them adequately ittfo account in our analysis.” However, they assert 
that "to regard our sample as representing only a tiny special and disaffected 
minority xuould be contrary to fact. Only a minority of our respondents 
(about 40 per cent) claim to hax>e fled the Soxjiet Union xfoluntarily.” 

To keep our summary brief and succinct we have elected to forego 
a running commentary on tlie interrelations of our findings and to present 
instead a scries of short discrete paragraphs. . . . 

1. Ideology j)lays a distinctive role in Soviet society. As an instrument of 
policy, it is carefully manipulated by the leaders to implement their program 
both at home and abroad. At the same time, it imporlantly influences the 
thinking and behavior of the leaders. This ideology cannot, of course, be 
simply read out of a book. Rather, it is an amalgam of formal and openly 
expressed principles, informal and covertly held ideas which arc never¬ 
theless consciously shared by the elite, principles of action which are merely 
implicit and often not consciously formulated by the leadership, and 
lessons learned from experience in the hard school of Soviet politics. Correct 
interpretation of Soviet behavior, adequate assessment of their intentions, 
or accurate prediction of their probable behavior cannot be made without 
weighing the role of ideological factors together with “objective conditions** 
as an inlluence on the actions of the leaders. 

2. The long-range goals of Soviet policy arc importantly influenced by 
ideological considerations, and appear to be generally directed toward 

• Reprinted by permission of the publisher from chapter 23 of How the Soviet 
System Works (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, Copyright, 1956, by The 
President and Fellows of Harvard College). 
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maintaining and substantially strengthening the present structure of Soviet 
society and toward creating a world predominantly, if not wholly. Com¬ 
munist under Soviet leadership or hegemony. Current policy is, of course, 
always considerably influenced or determined by the actions of the United 
States and other nations involved in the total international scene and by 
practical considerations arising from the resultant balance of forces. In 
addition, the regime’s long-range policy appears subject to the important 
reservation that every precaution should be taken to avoid immediate and 
major risks to the security of the home base. Thus, ultimately, the domestic 
requirements of the system set an absolute limit on the degree of risk under¬ 
taken in foreign affairs. Nevertheless, many of the difficulties on the domestic 
front stem from the regime’s ambitious fcjreign policy goals and the con¬ 
sequent cornmitmenls to offensive and defensive preparedness, which strain 
the resources of the system to the utmost. 

3. While the long-range goals of the leadership are highly stable, there 
have been, from a shorter-term point of view, enough sudden alternations 
in both domestic and foreign policy, both between rigidity and flexibility 
and between two drastically contrasting courses of policy and action, to 
justify naming ‘‘cyclical behavior” one of the most distinctive operating 
characteristics of the Soviet system. This adds an important element of in¬ 
security to the life situations of both the elite and the rank and file, which 
the regime may exploit to its advantage, but which also makes it more 
difficult for the Soviet citizen to regard the system with equanimity. 

4. In large measure, the internal problems of the regime stem from 
the leaders’ persistent tendency to overcommit the system's resources. The 
system involves, in effect, permanent rationing and perpetual mobilization. 
Goals are invariably set too close to the theoretical capacity of the available 
resources in the effort to stimulate each unit to maximum output. Further¬ 
more, effective expenditures of energy are usually characterized by mass 
assault on a single objective or a relatively narrow range of objectives, 
while other considerations are ignored until their sheer neglect causes 
sufficient problems so that they, in turn, rise to a high position on the scale 
of priorities and become the focus of mass assault. As a result, despite the 
extensive machinery of allocation, there are always localized scarcities of 
resources, resulting in hoarding and inevitable costs in the form of 
malcodrdination of effort. Overcontrol and overcentralization are there¬ 
fore chronic features of the system. 

5. Both because of their addiction to rational planning and because 
of their conviction that “everyone who is not completely for us is against 
us,” the ruling elite have mailc tremendous efforts to stamp out growing 
centers of independent power and communication. I’heir success, how¬ 
ever, is not (()in|)lete, particularly with regard to the military, who retain 
continuing capabilities lor independent action and are possessed of notably 
increased relative power and prestige. 
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6. The needs of the citi/en arc relatively low in the ])riority scheme of 
the leaders. Nevertheless, the individual is recognized as the most flexible 
resource in the system. The regime is therefore necessarily concerned with 
the morale of the j)oj)idation—not as an objective in itself but as an un¬ 
avoidable })rerequisile to effective economic production and military 
pr(‘pa red ness. The regime’s objective is to extract from the citizen a 
maximum of effort with a minimum of reward. The purge and the terror 
arc the standard instruments for insuring unhesitating obedience to central 
command. Hut to maximize incentive the regime also relies heavily on 
sharply differentiated material and social rewards. Further, it may periodi¬ 
cally relax the pressure and make a shc^w of concern for popular welfare when 
the results of increased pressure appear to have passed the point of diminish¬ 
ing returns. 

7. (Certain features of Soviet society win strong, widespread support and 
approval. These are notably the welfare-state aspects of the system, such 
as the health services, government supj)ort of the arts, and public educational 
facilities. In addition, the regime is creditol with major achievements in 
the technological development of the country, in which Soviet citizens take 
obvious pride. The armed might and international prominence of the 
regime are recognized and held somewhat in awe. I'hc dej^th of loyalty 
to “the motherland’’ is an outstanding sentiment in all classes of the popula¬ 
tion, irrespective of religion, political attitudes, and personality structure. 
This is coupled with a genuine lear of foreign aggression. These sentiments 
are strongest in the heartland of Great Russia, but they prevail generally. 

8. Our data show that ignorance and distorted views of the outside 
world are deeper and more widespread—even among the intelligentsia— 
than heretofore had been realized by most students of the U.S.S.R. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the ignorance of the outside world prevalent 
among Soviet citizens. And, while leelings toward the American j)eople and 
toward certain American achievements have distinctly positive elements, 
there is a general distrust of American intentions and a fear of “capitalist 
aggression.” Most attitudes toward the West change after emigration, but 
not in a uniformly favorable direction. 

9. The general features of Soviet life and the Soviet system that are most 
intensely resented are the low standard of living, the excessive pace of every¬ 
day life, the invasion of personal privacy, and the “terror,” i.e., the threat of 
arbitrary political repression. We found little concern with “civil liberties” 
per se, and little pressure toward a democratic form of government. The 
specific institution most resented was the collective farm, which all groujxs, 
virtually without distimtion and nearly unanimously, want eliminated. 
There was strikingly little complaint about the factory system other than 
dislike of harsh labor-discipline laws, which now are no longer being 
stringently enforced. 
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JO. Hostility is clircrfcd mainly toward the regime—the actual j)eoplc 
in power—rather than toward die idea ol a wellare state with high toiuen- 
tration ol (eonomic and soda) as well as political power in the hands oi a 
few men. rhere is a strong tendency lor the rank-and-file citizen to establish 
a “we-they" dichotomy, in which “they'’ are the people, regardless of rank, 
who arc closely identified with the regime. In general, but not exclusively, 
this distinction tends to corresj)ond to that between Party and non-Party 
personnel, although some members ol the Party are accepted in the “we" 
category. Jn any event, wherever the line is drawn, “we" see “them" as 
having no regard lor “our" feelings, depriving “us" of just rewards, terroriz- 
ing “us" without cause, and generally failing to show pioper trust and 
respect lor the citizenry. All classes appear to channel much of their 
hostility and aggression in this way. Indeed, many of the routine daily 
frustrations ol life are charged to the regime because the immediate source 
of those frustrations is defined as a rej>resentative of “them." 

11. I he conflict over straightforwaixl matters of polit y, which creates a 
gulf between the leaders and the rank anil fde, is aggravated by the im¬ 
portant psychological difleremes which separate the elite and the masses, 
d'he masses remain rather close to the traditional picture of Russian char¬ 
acter. They are warm-hearted, impulsive, given to mood swings, and con¬ 
tradictory in behavior. The goal ol the elite is the rather puritanical “new 
Soviet man": disciplined, working steadily and consistently, subordinating 
jrersonal conduct and motivation to the requirements of Party discipline. 
It appears that the Soviet leaders have succeeded to a certain degree in 
developing among the elite a consitlerablc proportion of people of an 
externally disciplined and driving character, and their patterns of behavior 
add to the sense of alienation felt by many of the rank and file toward the 
leaders. 

12. Despite the high level of dissatisfaction and discontent, there seems 
to be only a relatively small amount of disaffection and disloyalty. The 
life histories of our respondents left little doubt of the extent to wdiich most 
of them were unhappy about many aspects of their life situations. But 
these same life histories indicated that most of the citizens of the U.S.S.R. 
feel helpless in the face of the power of the state and desire only to live 
peacefully. There is scant evidence for the view that more than a very 
tiny part of the jK)j)ulation would, excej>t under conditions of extreme crisis, 
take apj>reciable risks lo sabotage the regime or to aid Western democracy. 

13. Certain traumatic experiences, such as being arrested, had less 
effect than we had anticipated. Being arrested has virtually no impact on a 
j)erson’s general social and political attitudes and values. The individual 
does not generalize his experience to the point of revising his Judgment con¬ 
cerning the kind of society in which he lives or would want to live. Arrest, 
however, docs increase the hi tensity of his hostility to the regime. Further- 
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more, arrest—whether his own, or that of a family member—makes him 
anxious about his own future, ami thereby increases the probability of his 
leaving the Soviet Union voluntarily if the opportunity arises. 

11. Degree of dissatisfaction with, or even disalfeciion from, the system 
does not necessarily detract from the energy with wliich a person does the 
job assigned to him by “the system.“ The disalfected person often does his 
job well and may work with a little extra energy, either because he feels 
he has to prove himself or because he finds comfort in his work. Thus, the 
fact that the Soviet system tends to produce dissatisfaction in its citizens does 
not in itself mean that it gets less effective work from them. This applies, 
however, mainly in the professional and white-collar classes. In the work¬ 
ing class and the peasantry there appears to be a fairly direct relation 
between the individual’s level of satisfaction and the quality and quantity of 
his work. 

15. The Soviet elite, a markedly privileged social class, inevitably has 
a vested interest in maintaining and perpetuating the system. This tendency, 
however, varies with different individuals and under various combinations 
of circumstances and is partly counterbalanced by one or more of the follow¬ 
ing factors: (a) the conviction that the ruling clique is acting contrary to the 
interests of the nation-state; (b) the conviction that the regime has betrayed 
the humane goals of Marxism; and (c) personal insecurity. On the other 
hand, even when these factors arc operative, the conflicted members of the 
elite often fall into line of their own choice because of deep-rooted attitudes, 
such as suspicion of foreigners and their motives; belief that, after all, 
national patriotism and loyalty to the regime are inextricably linked; ac¬ 
ceptance of Communist ideology; a conspiratorial mentality; and the habit 
of disciplined obedience, 

16. A Soviet citizen's social class and his occupation largely determine 
both his opportunities for advancement and his attitudes toward the Soviet 
system, as well as his general social and political values. The individual’s 
social position is more important than such factors as nationality or arrest 
history in affecting his hostility toward, passive acceptance of, or positive 
identification with the regime. Members of the intelligentsia, being the more 
favored beneficiaries of the system, understandably show substantial satisfac¬ 
tion with the conditions of daily life and with opportunities for development 
and advancement. They arc generally the persons most accepting of the 
broad outlines of Soviet society, with the exception of its political patterns 
which hit them especially hard owing to the greater surveillance to which 
the regime subjects them and their work. At the other pole, the peasant 
emerges as the “angry man” of the system, strongly rejecting most of its 
features, convinced of his exploitation, resentful of his deprivation of goods 
and opportunities, and outraged by the loss of his autonomy. The workers 
shared many attitudes and life experiences with the peasants, thus forming a 
broad manual group which can regularly be distinguished from the non- 
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manual. The workers are, on the whole, less intense and resentlul than the 
peasants and generally accept the sociopolitical structure of the Soviet 
factory as natural and proper. 

17. It has been asserted that the Soviet youth, although showing a strong 
early allegiance to the regime, have a high jnobability of becoming dis¬ 
affected as they mature and experience the full dimensions of the regime. 
Our materials indicate that there is a period of crisis in the relation of 
youth to the regime as the individual reaches maturity, but that only a 
small minority actually turn against the system because of disillusionment. 
In most instances, they are able to reconcile their conflicts. Furthermore, the 
younger generation is coming to accept as natural many aspects of Soviet 
life and the Soviet system against which the older generation rebelled. The 
youth is relatively unlikely to turn against the regime, in spite of experiences 
that Americans would think would lead to disaffection. 

18. The iiidividuars nationality appears to play a lesser role in deter¬ 
mining his attitudes toward the regime than has often been supposed. 
Indeed, people in the same occupation or social group hold essentially 
the same attitudes and values regardless of nationality, and those in the 
national minorities feel the same resentments toward the regime and ex¬ 
perience the same dissatisfactions with the system as do all other citizens of 
the U.S.S.R. Generally, therefore, nationality is only a secondary, contribut¬ 
ing cause for disaffection. There is a distinctive nationality feeling in 
sections of many national groups, however, and this national identification 
is supported by a sense of oppression and resentment of Great Russians. 

19. CxTtain scholars had advanced the plausible and provocative thesis 
that political domination within the Soviet system was threatened by a 
“maiuigcrial revolution." Our data, however, indicate that technical and 
managerial j^ersonnel, having a stake in the existing system, have developed 
an interest in maintaining it in predominantly its present form. They are 
concerned mainly witli reducing interference and extreme pressure from 
the center and in improving the system and making it work mc^re smoothly. 
They feel that they can obtain the rewards they deserve without the risks 
involved in ownership. 

20. The Project findings yield strong evidence as to the importance of 
informal mechanisms in the operation of a society that, on the surface, 
appears and pretends to be highly centralized, controlled, and rationalized. 
The rank-and-file citizen learns to apply complicated techniques of accom- 
modatifjn and evasion in order to carry on his day-to-day affairs and to 
maintain himself in reasonably successful, or at least untroubled, adaptation 
to the regime. In this he is often aided by others—doctors, for example— 
who serve as buffers between him and the pressures of the system. In 
addition, "localism" or "farnilism," the tendency for local loyalties and 
informal mutual protective associations to develop on the local level as 
defense against the pressures of the center, plays a major role. In fact, 
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Soviet society works as well as it does only because of the existence of a series 
of informal, extralegal practices wliich are tolerated, up to a point, by the 
regime, even though officially disapproved. Nevertheless, these informal 
adjustive mechanisms create problems for the Ieadershij> as well as facilitat¬ 
ing the functioning of the society in significant respects. 

21. The life histories of our respondents indicate that the stability of 
the Soviet system involves a nice balance between the powers of coercion and 
the adjustive habits of the Soviet citizenry. The stability of the system and 
of the citizen’s loyally dej)end to a high degrex* on I he citizen’s own belief 
in the stability of (hat system and t)n his having no alternative but to adjust 
to the system. For the average citizen, political loyalty to tlic regime is a 
strange compound of apathy, passive acce{)lancc, and cynicism. Among 
the elite grou[)s, some individuals are conforming loyalists to the system; 
some, the “careerists,” are really loyal only to themselves; more than a few 
are loyal to Ca)mmunist “ideals.” Our pessimistic finding is that the new 
regime can gain much more solid popular sujiport if it supplies more con¬ 
sumer goods and better housing, eases up on the terror, makes some con¬ 
cessions to the peasants, and relieves somewhat the frantic j>ace at which all 
the population has been driven. Such a chang(‘ of policy would not only 
alleviate many of the day-to-day grievances ol the citizen, but also change his 
basic image of the regime as a harsh and dejiriving force. These may be 
precisely the lines along which the current regime is proceeding. 


THE NEW SOVIET MAN 


“L’’ 




It might be supposed that as a result of so many years of Stalinist con¬ 
ditioning the new Soviet man would be a new creature, as different irom 
his Western counterpart as the Soviet system differs from Western forms of 
government. But this has not, in fact, turned out to be so. In so far as 
recent conversations of mine with students, clerks in shops, taxi-drivers and 
stray ac(piaintances of all sorts can convey a just impression, the result is 
a kind of arrested infantile development, not a different kind of maturity. 

In the Soviet Union today one finds the conditions that are often 
found to prevail in organizations in which degrees and types of responsibility 
are very sharply defined—strictly disciplined schools, armies or other rigid 
hierarchies in which the differences between the governors and the governed 

♦ Auonyiiioiis. Flic article ori^iiialh ap|Karofi under the title “'The Soviet In¬ 
telligentsia” in forrifTfi Affairs, Vol. (October 1957), pp. 122-130. C^opyright held by 
Council on Foreign Relations, New York. B) permission. 
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are extremely precise. Indeed, the chasm between tlie governf)rs and 
the governed is the deepest single division noticeable in Soviet so( iety: 
and when one spc'aks to vSo\ iet (iti/c‘ns it soon b(‘< ()in(*s f le.u to 

whidi ol the two groups the\ belong, llonest public discussion, either 
ol the ends lor the* sake ol whic h the now soc iely sup]>osedly exists, or ol the 
more important means sup])osc‘dIy adopted for the* forw^arding of those 
ends, is ecjually discouraged on both sidc^s of tliis great dividing line. The 
work of the ant-hill must be done, and anything that wastes time or creates 
doubts cannot be permitted. Rut the consec|uences in one case are some¬ 
what dilferent from tliose in the other. 

Let me bc'gin with the governed. I'hosc who have no ambition them¬ 
selves to become governors, and iiave mcne or less acce])tcd their position 
in the lower ranks c^f the Soviet hieiarchy, do not seem to be deeply troubled 
about public issues, riicy know’ they cannc:)t affect those issuc-s in any case, 
and discussion c^f them is, moreover, liable to l)e dangerous. Hence when 
they touch ujjon thcan at all they speak wdth the gaiety, cinicrsity and ir¬ 
responsibility of scluolboys discussing sc*rioiis public issues outside their ken, 
more or less for fun, not exfKxting to be taken too seriously, and with a 
pleasing sense of saying something daring, near the edge of forbidden ter¬ 
ritory. Such pecrple cultivate the private virtues, and retain those char¬ 
acteristics that w’ere so often noted as t) pically Russian by foreigner s befor e, 
riiey tend to be airriable, s|jontaneous, inejuisitive, childlike, fond of 
pleasure, highly responsive to new impressions, not at all blase:, and, having 
been kept froiir contact wa’th the outside world for so long, essentially 
Victorian and prudishly conventional in their outlook and tastes, d'hey are 
not as terrified as they were in Stalin’s day, w’hen no one knew’ w’hat might 
not liajrjren to him, and no ellective apj)eal to any institutions of justice 
w^as pc:)ssible. riic tyrant is dead, and a set of rules and regulations rule in 
his place. 

rhe rules are exceedingly harsh, but they are explicit, and you know 
that if you transgress them you wall be punished, but that if you arc in¬ 
nocent—if you live a very careful and circumspect lile, take no risks, sec 
no foreigners, express no dangerous thoughts—you can reasonably count 
on being safe and, if arrested, on a reasonable chance of clearing uj3 the 
misunderstanding and regaining freedom. The justice of the rules them¬ 
selves is not, one finds, much discussed. The question is not asked whether 
tirey are good or bad. They ajipear to be taken for granted, like some- 
thing from on high, on the whole disagreeable, and certainly not believed 
in with the kind of religious devotion expected of good Communists, but, 
since they are clearly not alterable by the governed, accepted by them 
almost like the laws of nature. 

Taste remains simple, fresh and uncontaminated. Soviet citizens are 
brought up on a diet of classical literature—both Russian (which is almost 
unrestricted now) and foreign—mainly of authors held to be of “social 
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significance'*: Schiller, Dickens, Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, Zola, Jack 
l.onclon, plus ‘‘boy scout’* novels celebrating the social virtues and show¬ 
ing how vice is always punished in the end. And since no trash or por¬ 
nography or “problem” literature is allowed to distract them, the outlook 
of the pupils in this educational establishment remains eager and unso¬ 
phisticated, the outlcjok of adolescents, sometimes very attractive and 
gifted ones. At the marvellous exhibition of French art in the Hermitage 
in Leningrad, Russian visitors (according to at least one foreigner who 
spoke to several among them) admired lew pictures after the eighteen- 
fifties, found the Impressionists, particularly Monet and Renoir, difficult 
to like, and quite openly detested the paintings ol Gauguin, Cezanne and 
Picasso of which there were many magnificent examples. There arc, of 
course, Soviet citizens witii more sophisticated tastes, but few and far be¬ 
tween, and they do not advertise their tastes too widely. 

Students are encouraged to take interest in scientific and technological 
studies meue than in the humane ones, and the closer to politics their fields 
of study are, the less well they are taught. The worst off are, therefore, 
the economists, modern historians, philosophers and students of law. A 
foreign student working in the Lenin Library in Moscow found that the 
majority of his neighbors were graduate students, preparing theses which 
consisted largely of copying passages from other theses that had already 
obtained doctorates and, in particular, embodying approved quotations 
from the classics—mainly the works of Lenin and Stalin (still Stalin in 
1956)—which, since they stood the test of many examinations, represented 
the survival of the fittest. It was explained to this foreign student that 
without these no theses could hope to pass. Evidently both examinees and 
examiners were engaged in an unspoken understanding about the type of 
quotations required, a quota of these being a sine qua non for obtaining 
a degree. The number of students reading books was very small in com¬ 
parison with those reading theses, plus certain selected copies of Pnwda 
and other Communist publications containing quotable official statements 
of various kinds. 

In philosophy the situation is particularly depressed. Philosophy— 
that is, dialectical materialism and its predecessors—is a compulsory subject 
in all university faculties, but it is difficult to get any teacher of the subject 
to discuss it with any semblance of interest. One of these, perhaps in an 
unguarded moment, went so far as to explain to a puzzled foreign ama¬ 
teur of the subject that under the Tsarist regime a clergyman was expected 
to visit every form in the school, say, once a week, and drone through his 
scripture lesson, while the boys were expected to sit quiet. 1 hey were 
scarcely ever asked to answer questions; and, provided they gave no trouble, 
did not interrupt or give vent to aggressively anti-religious or subversive 
thoughts, they were by tacit consent permitted to sleep through the hour 
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—neither side expecting to take the other seriously. The official philoso¬ 
phers were the cynical clergy of today, l.ecturers on dialectical materialism 
simply delivered their stock lectures, which had not altered during the last 
20 years—ever since debates between philosophers had been forbidden even 
within the dialectical materialist fold. Since then the entire subject had 
turned into a mechanical reiteration of texts, whose meaning had giadu- 
ally evaporated because they were too sacred to be discussed, still less to 
be considered in the light of the possibility of applying them—except as 
a form of lip service—to other disciplines, say, economics or history. 

Both the practitioners of the official metaphysics and their audiences 
seem equally aware of its futility. So much could, indeed, be admitted 
with impunity, but only by j)crsons of sufficient importance to get away 
with it: for example, by nuclear physicists whose salaries are now prob¬ 
ably the highest of all, and wiio apparently are allowed to say, almost in 
public, that dialectical—and indeed all—philosophy seems to them mean¬ 
ingless gibberish upon which they cannot be expected to waste their time. 
Most of those who have spoken to teachers of philosophy in Moscow (and 
a good many Western visitors have done so by now) agree that they are 
one and all passionately interested to know what has been going on in the 
West, ask endless questions about “Neo-Positivism,” Existentialism and so 
on, and listen like boys unexpectedly given legal access to forbidden fruit. 
When asked about progress in their own subject, the look of guilty eager¬ 
ness tends to disappear, and they show conspicuous boredom. Reluctance 
to discuss what they know all too wtH is a dead and largely meaningless 
to])ic before foreigners who are not expected to realize this is almost uni¬ 
versal. The students make it all too clear that their philosophical studies 
arc a kind of farce, and known to be such, that they long to be allowed 
to inlerpret and discuss even such old-fashioned thinkers as Feuerbach or 
Omite, but that this is not likely to be found in order by those in authority. 
Clearly “the governed” do not seem to be taken in by what they are told. 
The philosophy students know that the philosophy dispensed to them is 
j)etrified nonsense. The professors of economics, for the most part, know 
that the terminology they are forced to use is, at best, obsolete. 

At a wider level, it is difficult to find anyone with much belief in the 
information that comes from cither their own newspapers or radio, or 
from abroad. They tend to think of it as largely propaganda, some of it 
Soviet, some of it anti-Soviet, and so to be equally discounted; and they 
avert their thoughts to other fields in which freer discussion is possible, 
mainly about issues of personal life, plays, novels, films, their personal 
tastes and ambitions and the like. On all these subjects they are fresh, 
amusing and informative. They sulfer from no noticeable xenophobia. 
Whatever they might be told by the authorities, they hate no foreigners, 
riiey do not even hate the Germans, against whom there really was strong feel- 
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ing of a j)crs()nal kind in 1915-16» and certainly not the Americans, even 
though they fear that because of the cjuarrels of governments, the Ameri¬ 
cans may make war upon (hem; but even this is viewed mote like the pos¬ 
sibility of an earthquake or some otlier natural cataclysm than something 
to which blame attaches, "Those who ask (juestions about current politics 
usually show little bias, only the curiosity of bright, elderly children. "Tims 
the taxi-driver who asked his passenger if it was true that there were two 
million unemployed in England, and uj)on learning that this was not so, 
replied philosojdiicalJy, “So they have lied about this (oo,“ said so with¬ 
out (he slightest indignation, not even with noticeable irony, very much 
like someone stating a fairly obvious fact. It was the Cioveinmenl’s busi¬ 
ness to dispense these lies, he seemc'd to say (like that of any Ministry of 
Propaganda in wartime), but intelligent persons did not need to believe 
them. "The amount of deception or illusion about the (.‘xternal world in 
large Soviet cities is not as high as is sometimes siij)p()sed in the West— 
information is scant), but extravagant inventions aic seldom believed. Jt 
seems to me that if by some stroke of lalc‘ or historv (iommiinist control 
were lilted bom Russia, what its p(‘ople would need would be not reeduca¬ 
tion—ior (heir s)stems have not deepl\ absorbe^d the docltines dispenscnl 
—but mere ordinary education. In this rc'spect they lesemble Italians un- 
dcluded b) Fascism, rather than CkTinans genuinel) penetrated by Nazism. 

In lac t, the relative absence of what might be called Communist 
mystique is pcThaps the most striking lact about (he ersatz intelligentsia 
of the Soviet Union. No doubt man) convinced Marxists exist in Poland 
and Jugoslavia and elseAvhere; but 1 cannot believe that there are many 
such in the Soviet Uidc:)n—there it has become a form of accej^ted, and 
unresisted, but infinitely ledicjus, official patter. What writers and in¬ 
tellectuals desii'e—and those Avho ha\e made their protests at lecent meet¬ 
ings of writers’ unions and the like are symptomatic of this—is not so 
much to be free to attack the prevailing orthodoxy, or even to discuss 
ideological issues, but simply to describe lile as they see it without con¬ 
stant reference to ideology. Novelists are beared, or disgusted, with having 
to put wooden, idealized figures of Soviet heroes and villains into their 
stories and upon their stages; tliey would passionately like to compose 
wdth greater—if still very naive—realism, wider variety, more psychologi¬ 
cal freedom. They look back with ncjstalgia to what seems to them the 
golden age of the Leninist twenties, but not beyond, which is different 
from seething with political revolt. I’he writers—or, at any rate, some 
c^f them—wish to discuss or denounce bureaucracy, hypocrisy, lies, oj^pres- 
si(3n, the tiiumphs of the bad over the good, in the moral terms to which 
even the rcf'gime ostensibly ailheres. "These moral feelings, common to all 
mankind, and not heterodox or openly anti-Maixist attitudes, are the form 
in which the Hungarian revolt seems to have been acclaimed or cem- 
demned, and in which the new novel (almost worthless as literature, but 
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most important as a social sympfom) that has stirred everyone so deeply— 
“Not by bread Alone,” by Diulintsev—is written and discussedd 

The gov(Tncd—the subject population—arc for the most part neither 
Communist believcis nor impoitant Iteretics. Some, perhaps the majority, 
are discontented; and discontent in totalitarian states is ipso facto political 
and subversive, but at present they accept or at any rate passively tolerate 
their (iovernment—and think about other tilings. They are proud ol Rus¬ 
sian economic and military achievements. They have the charm of a shel¬ 
tered, strictly brought up, mildly tomanlic and imaginative, somewhat 
boyish, deeply unpolitical group of simple and normal human beings who 
are members of some ruthlessly ruled corporation. 

As for the governors, that is a different story. Individually ruthless and 
anxious to get on, they seem agreed that Cloimimnist language and a certain 
minimum of Omimunist doctrine ate the only cement that can bind the 
constituent parts of the Soviet Union, and that to modify these loo greatly 
would endanger the stability of the system and make their own position 
excessively precarious. Ca)nse(juently they have managed to translate the 
thoughts in their heads into a leasonablc imitation of Communist tetini- 
nology, and seem to use it in their communication with each other as well 
as foreigners. When you ask them ejuestions (and it is always clear wiiether 
or not one is talking to a member of the upper tiers of the hierarchy or 
somecjiie who is aspiring to get theie, if onI\ fiom his looks and the tone 
of his voice and the clothes he w’ears and other less palj>able things) they 
launch into something which at first seems a mere piopagandist turn; then 
gradually one realizes that the) believe in what they aie sa)ing in much 
the same way as a jjolilician in any country can be said to believe in a 
jK'ifoiniance which lie knows that he manages well, wliich he has adjusted 
lo his audience, upon which his success and careet depend, which has 
patctitly become bound up with his whole mode of self-expression, possibly 
even to himself, and certainly to his friends and colleagues. 

J do not believe that a double morality prevails in the Soviet Union: 
that the Party leaders oi burc'aucrats talk in the consecrated mumbo jumbo 
to their subjects, and then drop all jnetense and talk cynical common 
sense to each other, d heir language, concepts, (outlook are an amalgam 
of both. On the other hand, again perhaps like that of the Russian bu¬ 
reaucrats of old, and ol certain types ol political manipulators and powder- 
holders everywiiere, their attitude tow^ard their owti official doctrine, but 
still more toward the beliefs oi the outside w’orld, is often skeptical and, 
indeed, cynical, (k’ltain very simplified Marxist propositions they certainly 
do hold. I think they genuinely believe that the capitalist world is doomed 
to destruction by its own inner contradictions; that the proper method of 

^Nor (iocs the “oppcjsitionist” literary almanac: Uteratiirnaya Moskva do more than 
this: it is neither for “pure ” art nor lor some aliernalive political policy, however covertly. 
Its “suspect” articles cry out for human values. 
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assessing the power, the direction and the survival value of a society is by 
asking a certain type of “materialistic*' economic or sociological questions 
(taught to them by Lenin), so that the answers to these questions play a 
derisive part in the conception and formulation of their own most crucial 
political anti economic policies. They believe that tlic world is marching 
inexorably towards collectivism, that attempts to arrest or even modify this 
process are evidence of childishness or blindness, that their own system, if 
only it holds out long enough against capitalist fury, will triumph in the 
end, and that to change it now, or to retreat loo far simply in order to 
make their subjects happier or better, might mean their own doom and 
destruction, and—who knows?—perhaps that of their subjects too. In 
other words, tliey think in terms of Marxist concej>ts and categories, but 
not in terms of the original Marxist purposes or values: freedom from ex¬ 
ploitation, or coercion, or even the particidar interests of groups or classes 
or nations, still less in terms of the ultimate ideals: individual freedom, 
the release of creative energy, universal contentment and the like. They 
arc too tough and morally indifferent for that. They are not religious; 
but neither are they believers in some specifically proletarian morality or 
logic or historical pattern. 

Their attitude towards intellectuals can be compared in some degree 
to that of political bosses everywhere: it is, of course, largely conditioned 
by the tone set by the leaders—the members of the Central Committee 
of the Communist Party. The majority of these, in addition to their sus¬ 
picion of those who are concerned with ideas in any form as a perpetual 
source of potential danger, feel personally uncomfortable with them, and 
dislike them for what can only be called social reasons. T hese are the kind 
of reasons for which trade unionists in all countries sometimes feel a com¬ 
bined attitude of superiority and inferiority to intellectuals—superiority 
because they think themselves more effective, exj)erienced and with a 
deeper understanding of the world gained in a hartler school, and inferior 
socially, intellectually and because they feel ill at case with them. The 
group of roughnecks who preside over Russia’s fortunes—and one glance 
at the Politburcau (now called the Presidium) makes it clear that they 
are men happier at street corner meetings or on the public platform than 
in the study—look upon intellectuals with the same uneasy feeling as they 
look on the better-dressed, better-bred members of the foreign colony— 
diplomats and journalists—whom they treat with exaggeratetl and artificial 
politeness, envy, contempt, dislike, intermittent affability and immense 
susj^icion. At the same time they feel that great nations must have im¬ 
portant professors, celebrated artists, cultural trappings of an adequate 
kind. Consequently they pay the topmost practitioners of these crafts high 
salaries, but cannot resist, from sheer resentment, an irresistible desire to 
bully and, from a deep, jealous sense of inferiority, the temptation to 
knock them about, kick them, humiliate them in public, remind them 
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forcibly of the chains by which they are led whenever they show the least 
sign of independence or a wish to protect their own dignity. 

Some intellectuals do, of course, themselves belong to the upper rungs 
of the hierarchy; but these are looked on by the bulk of other intellectuals 
cither as semi-renegades and creatures of the Government, or else as blatant 
political operators or agitators, required to pose as men of learning cjr crea¬ 
tive artists. The diflcrence between genuine writers who can talk to other 
writers in normal human voices, and the literary bureaucrats—a diirerence, 
once again, between the governors and the governed—is the deepest single 
frontier in Soviet intellectual life. It was one of the former—the governors 
—who, talking not ostensibly about himself but about intellectuals in 
general, told a visiting American journalist not to think that Soviet intel¬ 
lectuals as a class were particularly keen about the granting of greater 
personal frec'dom to the workers and peasants in the Soviet Union. He 
said, in effect, that if they began giving liberties too last, there miglit be 
too much unruliness—strikes, disorder—in the factories and tlie villages; 
and the intelligentsia, a most respected class in Soviet society, would not 
wish the order from which they very rightly get so much—above all, 
prestige and prosperity—to be jeopardized. “Surely you understand that?” 
he asked. 

So far, then, have we travelled from the nineteenth century, when the 
whole of Russian literature was one vast, indignant indictment of Russian 
life; and from the agonies and enthusiasms and the bitter, often desperate, 
controversies and deadly duels of the twenties and early thirties. A few 
pre-Stalin men of letters survive, great names, but few and far between; 
tliey are half admired, half gaped at as semi-mythical figures from a fabu¬ 
lous but dead past. Bullying and half-cynical semi-Marxist philistincs at 
the top; a thin line of genuinely civilized, perceptive, morally alive and 
often gifted, but deeply intimidated and politically passive, “specialists’* 
in (he middle; honest, impressionable, touchingly naive, pure-hearted, in¬ 
tellectually starved, non-Marxist semi-literates, consumed with unquench¬ 
able curiosity, below. Such is Soviet culture, by and large, today. 


THE COMMUNISTS ALSO HAVE THEIR PROBLEMS 

Allen W. Dulles* 


Tonight I propose to give you the results of an analysis of the recent 
happenings within the Soviet Communist world and I shall be bold 

* Director of the United States Central Intelligence Agency. The selection is from a 
speech delivered by Mr. Dulles on September 19, 1957. 
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enough to draw certain conclusions which supj)ort niy conviction that 
radical changes are taking place and more are in the making. 

The initial ideological fervor, I believe, is seeping out of the interna¬ 
tional revolutionary communist movement, particularly in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. Marxism was not designed for the atomic age of the mid-twentieth 
century. Effective as Communism has been in establishing control of two 
powerful nations and imposing its will on a number of Satellite countries, 
it is beginning to encounter difficulties in coping with the complex indus¬ 
trial and technological problems of today. Further, while some of the in¬ 
dustrial and military achievements of both the ILS.S.R. and Communist 
China have stirred the pride of its citizens. Communism has failed to de¬ 
vise a political system capable of commanding the loyalties of govenietl 
peoples without resort to the cruel barbarities of mass terror. It has sat¬ 
isfied neither the ideals, the aspirations, nor the needs of the people sub¬ 
ject to its domination. 

Accordingly, the leaders of international communism arc being forced 
to review their situation and to consider major changes—changes which 
strike at the very heart of the system. The theories of Marx and Lenin 
proved useful window-dressing behind which the Communists established 
their monopoly c^f political pcjwer—the so-called dictatorshij) of the pro¬ 
letariat. These ideas are of little aid in guiding the Communist clictatoi- 
ship in meeting the challenge of the world today. 

What prophet is there left in Soviet Russia? Marx and Lenin are 
given lip service, but their advice and counsel have little applicability 
today. Stalin has been discredited—though his embarrassing remains are 
still on view in the Kremlin. Khrushchev is unlikely to blcLssom out as a 
creator of new Communist doctrine though his impetuosity and unpix- 
dictability remain a matter of grave concern in an international situation 
as tense as that of today. Mao retains his role as a prophet in China, but 
he, too, is haA'ing his troubles. 

When Stalin disappeared from the scene a little less than five years 
ago, he left a clouded heritage. His later years of dictatcjrship had brought 
the Soviet Unmn close to war and disaster. Ventures in Greece, at Berlin, 
and finally in Korea had opened the eyes even of the credulous abroad. 
Domestically, harsh measures of forced industrialization and military 
buildup, successful as they were technologically, liad left little place for 
meeting the needs of the people. 

Morecjver, the systematic cruelties of the secret police had created 
popular unrest, suspicion and despair. Khrushchev told us the story of 
how terror-ridden Soviet life had become in his now well-known secret 
speech at the 20th Party Congress over a year ago—a speech still unpub¬ 
lished in the Communist world. It was too strong medicine for popular 
consumption, although bits and pieces of it were allowed to leak out, 

Stalin's successors had the difficult task of tempering a dictatorship 
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but yet maintaining complete aiithoriiy, of doing away with the Stalinist 
type of secret police repression and yet keeping the people under it on 
discipline, of maintaining a light rein but still creating the imjjression, and 
giving some of the substance, of a new measure of freedom. 

Beria found it hard to fit into this picture. He did not want to re- 
linciuish his personal control of the secret police through Avhich he hop(?d 
to gain the top position. His plot w^as discovered and he was licjuidatc^d. 
Since then the militaiy seems to have become the decisive eleme nt Avhere 
force or the threat of force was required to sii})port a jDolitical decision. 

Alter the Beria crisis we were told that the die tatorshij> of the pro¬ 
letariat had bec ome a collec tive leadership—more propel ly described as a 
collective dictatorship. T rue enough, the crisis of leadjustment to the 
post Stalin era brought together in uneasy harmony the surviving mem¬ 
bers e)f the governing body known as the Presidium of the Party. Many 
here at home and al^road wrongly estimated that this might be an endur¬ 
ing foian of government. Actually bitter personal rivalries and basic dil- 
feiences of philosophies and outlook icanain unreconciled. 

The ultimate authority to make crucial decisions must rest firmly some- 
wdiere and that “somewhere*' is unlikedy foi long to be in a collective. 
Majority rule is appiojM'iate lor le‘gislati\e and judicial bodies, but it docs 
not function satisfactcjiily in the executive fiedd, where decisiveness of 
action is essential. 

For a time after Stalin’s disappearance from the scene, Malenkov tried 
to lead the collective team, seemingly down a course which piomised a 
better break fc»r the people than they had ever had before. In 1955 he was 
forced to confess his incajxicity and Khiushchev took over, committing 
himself, like his piedecc*ssor, to the collective rule lormula. 

Then, last June [1957], the inevitable irreconcilable conflict of opin¬ 
ions emerged, the collet live broke down and, with the a])proval of the 
military, in particidar Zhukov, Khrushchev eliminated his rivals—Molotov 
and Kaganc^vich, who really felt that the old Stalinist and ioreigu ]3olicies 
were preferable, and Malenkov, who due to his relative youth, political 
experience, and ap})arent poj)ularity, was a dangerous jKMential rival. At 
the moment, Khrushchev is busily engaged in implic:ating Malenkov in 
the crimes of Stalin’s later days, classing him as “shadow^ and tool” of 
Beria. Since Beria Avas shot lor treason, the threat to Malenkov is naked 
enough for all to see. 

So the history of Soviet governmental changes rej)eats itself, although 
in a slightly different pattern from that of the two previous decades. 1 hexse 
recently purged have not yet been lic|uidated like Beria or eliminated by 
mock trials such as those of the late 1950’s. With a touch of almost sar¬ 
donic humor, the miscreants have been assigned to the oblivion of Siberia 
or the darkness of Outer Mongolia. 

It was the hand-picked Central Committee of the Ccmiinunist Party, 
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with tlic barking of the Army, which j)layed the* dec isive role in last sum¬ 
mer’s changes in the high command. 'T his suggests that tlie Presidium on 
its own can no longer deal with recalcitrant members, at least in a situation 
where (he issues are closely drawn and where those to be eliminated are 
not in a hcjpelcss minority. 

The claim that the pur}x>se of these changes was to get back to the 
pure Leninist Communism of the past is camouflage. No differing theories 
of Communist and Marxist dogma played a decisive role in this struggle. 
It w^as a cjuestion of power politics in a situation where hard decisions had 
to be made in both the domestic and foreign fields. There were in fact 
very deep and fundamental divergences of views among the members of 
the Presidium and the collective failed to function because the differences 
wTie not susceptible of compromise. 

Three main issues divided the Soviet leaders. The first concerned the 
decentralization of industry. After years of extolling the virtues of a cen¬ 
trally planned economy, some of the Soviet leaders have recently begun 
to stress the need of local initiative to improve efficiency at the plant level. 
By the use of local resources, it w\as hoped to ease the burden on transport 
facilities, minimize duplication of effort and stimulate managerial initia¬ 
tive. Acting on these theories, Khrushchev recently forced through a pro¬ 
gram to decentralize away from Moscow many elements of control of the 
great Soviet industrial machine, in the most sweeping reorganization of 
the economic management machinery since the first Five Year Plan was 
adopted in 1928. Some 27 specialized economic ministries in Moscow were 
abolished and replaced by 105 regional economic councils. Last June 
[1957], several of Khrushchev's colleagues tried to reverse all this. 

The reason for the reorganization is readily understandable if one 
tries to conceive of the bureaucratic mess wdiich we would have if we 
attempted to manage from the Capital all the details of a growing indus¬ 
trial complex more dispersed geographically than that of the United States 
and approaching one-half of its size. 

There should be eventual economic benefits from the decentraliza¬ 
tion, but Khrushchev’s plan will create as many problems as it solves. A 
long period of transitional confusion is certain while new administrative 
command and coordination channels arc w'orked out. In the longer run, 
there is the danger for the Soviet Union that a kind of economic provin¬ 
cialism will develop to threaten the dominance of the central government. 

The reason for the bitter fight against this reorganization by many 
of Khrushchev's colleagues is clear. 'I’he decentralization will remove some 
of the power from the central government in Moscow and transfer it to 
the provinces. Here only two members of the Presidium are in a position 
to exercise real influence, Khrushchev, through his control of the party 
machinery throughout the Soviet Union, and the military, presently rep 
resented by Marshal Zhukov. 
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The second issue dividing the Soviet leaders in June 1957 was the agri¬ 
cultural problem, olU‘n called the Acliilles heel ol the Soviet systcmi. 
Khrushchev has been pressing lor ever-increasing areas ol Stale-controlled 
farm lands, on the pattern ol the huge development he had started in the 
so-called “virgin lands” east of the Caspian, in order to make good tlie 
shortcomings of Communism’s greatest fiasco—the collectivized farm sys¬ 
tem. This involves some 80-100 million acres; larger than the entire wheat 
acreage of the United Slaters. 

For many years Soviet emphasis cjn heavy industry and military strength 
drained manpower and capital investments away Irom the (arms, making 
agriculture the stepchild of the Stalinist ccc^nomy. In contrast with the 
rapid growth rate of other parts of the Soviet economy, for the past twenty 
years Soviet production of agricultural commodities has failed tc^ increase 
as fast as the population ol the U.S.S.R. 

AftcT all, soil conditions, rainfall and temperature do not favor the 
Soviet Union desjiite its vast area. Less than 10^;^^ of the country is likely 
to produce reasonable agricidtural yields in normal years. Moreover, the 
combination ol bureaucratic: mismanagement, and Ca)mmunist neglect of 
the motivating force of personal incentives had resultcnl in an inefliciency 
of farm labc^r so great that it takes about one farm worker to feed and 
supply every four persons in the U.S.S.R., wherc?as the ratio in the United 
Slates is about one for every sixteen persons. Hence, of Soviet labor 

is on the farms as compared with l()^'^, of American workers. 

Khrushchev’s responsibility for the policy of investing heavily in the 
semi-arid, agriculturally marginal “virgin” lands is very great. So far he 
has been lucky, with one excellent crop and one fair one. This year (1957) 
promises to be only fair and there is no doubt that many Soviet leaders 
fear a major err^p failure as the moisture is used up in the new lands. 
Fven Mikoyan, who has stuck with Khrushchev so far and now is prob¬ 
ably the number two man in the party, is said to have been dubious about 
the “virgin” lands program. 

The final success or failure of the program is still to be determined 
and KJirushchev’s personal reputation is deef)ly involved. He has prom¬ 
ised his people equality per capita with Americans in milk and butter by 
1958 and in meat by 19()1. This latter w^ould involve an increase of 3J/2 
times in Soviet meat production which, to say the least, is an ambitious 
program, even taking into account the noted fertility of the rabbit, which 
is included in the Soviet calculations as well as their claimed ability to 
produce a larger number of twin lambs. 

Finally, a third point at issue between Khrushchev and his opponents 
lay in the related fields of foreign policy and policy toward the European 
Satellites. Here Khrushchev was attacked by Molotov and his followers 
for having weakened the Soviet position by his policy of reconciliation with 
Yugoslavia and by his Austrian settlement. He was, in lact, vulnerable 
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In the charge of having opened the hood gales to revolt by stimulating 
support for the dot n ine of “diflering roads to Socialism/' a heresy that is 
now threatening the inoiiolilhie striictiiie of the Soviet empire. 

Poi a time during the Hungarian RevoIulit)n, the ranks in the Soviet 
leadership had closeil and Khrushclu‘\' peisonalh as well as liis t»p|)oncMns 
must bear the responsibility lor the ruthless intervention in November 
HlfrO. 4'he scars of dissent remained, however’, and in the indittmenl f)l 
Molotov by the Central Committee, Iris Yugoslav and Austrian j^olici(?s 
are the subject ol particular critit ism. Hungar\ goes unmeinioned. 

Moscow’s lutiire policx toward the Kuropearr Satellites rerrrairrs unre¬ 
solved, 4'hough Molotov was vigorousK attacked lor his mistaken atti¬ 
tude, Khrushchev, since the Polish and llungaiian revolts, has fearc'cl the 
contagious influerrce of granting more freedom anywhere. Certainh none 
ol the Soviet leaders cares to renrember the prc'cepts of Lenin, who had this 
to say in 1917: 

If Finland, if J^oland, if the Lkraine l)reak awav from Russia tlicTC' is nothing had 
al)out that, . . . No nation can be* free if it opj)re‘sscs other nations. 

These wcTe the major issuers on which Khnishchev lought lor, and by 
an c)clash won, the leadership ol the Soviet Ibiion. 

There are rnarn other bin ning j)rol)lems laeing the new’ grou|) ruling 
the Soviet Ibiion. First of all, they have the problem of Fast-We si con¬ 
tacts, which for propagand.a purjxrses at least tire\ strongly claim to favor. 
C.an the leaders really permit the people ol the U.S.S.R. to have knowledge 
of the facts of life? Do they dare open uj) to the piTss, to radio, to tele¬ 
vision? 

Except for certain super vised anel guided tours, the answer to this so 
far seems to be “no.” \Vc can guess how frightened they are from their 
panicky warnings tcj Seniet youth about being deceived by the words of 
the American boys arrd girls who went to Moscow recently for the big 
Soviet \outh Festival. 

Similarly, they do not dare jjublish such documents as tire Khrushchev 
secret speech, the IJ.N. rej)oit on Hungary, nor the basic attack c^n Com¬ 
munist doctrine by the Yugoslav, Djilas, in his recently published book, 
“Idle New*^ CJass." Instead of dealing with such criticisms oj)enly, Soviet 
leaders try to swx*ep them under the rug and keep their own jxople in the 
dark. 

There was recently publishcxl in Moscow a highly realistic novel, with 
the elocpuTit title Not By Bread Atone, It evoked great jK>pidar interest 
in the U.S.S.R. because it showed some of the seamier side of political life 
and bureaucracy in the Soviet Union today. All the big guns of the Soviet 
regime began to fire at the author, Dudintsev, and Khrushchev himself 
recently lambasted the book as misguided and dangerous. It is significant 
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that tlicy have not yet banned it. Probably they were too late in realizing 
its siibllc altaek on ihe loundations of the (>)inniunis! system. 

By and large the bulk of the Russian {People still live in a dream 
world about everything outside llie IJ.S.S.R., and the most tragic part 
nbout this is the ilistorted facts and fancies the Soviet lrad(‘rs give their 
own peo])le about the allegedly hostile attitudes of Americans towanl them. 
The exchange of a few cotitrolled travelling delegations is not enough. 
I he bat t iers to inlormation and ktiowledge must be torn down. 

rhe Soviet leaders also have to deal with the problems created by 
their own educational s\stem and by the develo])ment of an industrial and 
technical elite. Under the lasli of its pelLtnell industrialization ])rogram, 
the U.S.S.R. in the* past decade has (‘normously specxled up the education 
of the Russian people, particularly in the scientific and technical field. As 
a result, the U.S.S.R. is tinning out hundreds of thousands of giaduatc's ol 
schools corresponding to our high scliools and colleges. 

Jt is true that in their educational systcan they emphasize scientific and 
technical fields much more than social sciences and the luimanities. But 
knowlt'dge is not an ineit substance. It has a ^vay of seeping across lines 
and into adjacent compailments ol Icanning. riic* Soviet leadcas, I firmly 
believe, cannot illuminate their scientific kature halls and laboratories 
without also letting the light ol truth into their history and economics 
classtooms. Siudcaits cannot be conditioncal to turning olf their analytical 
piocessc‘s when the instructor c hangc\s a topic. 

Student and intellectual unrest is a troid>lc*somc challenge to a dic¬ 
tatorship. The Cdiinese Uommunists experimented briefly with placating 
critics by liberalizing their thought-control system—enunciating the doc* 
trine known as “let a lumdied flowers bloom, let a hundred schools of 
thought contend.” In tlie lace of the far-reaching criticisms promptly 
voiced by Cdiinesc* intellectuals, the Peiping legime cjuickly levetsed itself 
and has only a lew werks ago resumed the j)racrice of j)ublicly executing 
students who darc‘d to suggest that (dniuds ills lesull in pait from flaws 
in the Communist svstem itsell. 

Hie education which So\ ic t and Cihinese Communist leaders give their 
peo])le is a dangerous commodity for a dictatorship. Men and women who 
have their critical faculties siiarpened are beginning to c^utslion why the 
Russian people cannot be IicxhI Irom rigid Ciommunisl Parly and jiolice- 
siatc discijdine, given a greater economic sliare of the Iruit of their labors, 
and allowed to jiarticipate—at least by an effective expression of consent— 
in their own governing. 

In the past the Soviets counted particularly upon their ability to ap¬ 
peal with success to the youth and the students. In l!K)5 Lenin wrote, 
“We are the parly of the future but the future belongs to the young. We 
are the party of innovation, and it is to the innovaiois iliat youth always 
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gladly gives its allegiance. Wc are the party of sell-sacrificing struggle 
against the ancient rot, and the young are always readiest for sacrificial 
combat—and we shall always be the party of the youth of the advanced 
(lass.” 

That j)roud boast could not be made today. The Hungarian students 
were ready for combat, but agaiJist the Soviets, n(^t for them. The deep 
disillusionment of the Polish youth with the Soviet-imposed version of 
(a)mmunism (an be read in their brilliantly edited j)ublications, and in 
sj>ite of Soviet censorship there is evidence that they are read eagerly by 
those who can obtain them in the Russian universities. 

'l lie Soviet go\'ernment can still organize massive propaganda circuses 
like the recent Moscow Youth Festival. They can train an ever increasing 
number of young scientists and technicians. They can bribe the ambitious 
with the rewards of power and special privilege in the swollen bureaucracy. 
But iliey arc finding it incrc'asingly cliffidilt to enlist in their cause the 
self-sacrificing and idealistic young men that Lenin once so counted on 
and who are the real motive power of successful rcvc^lutionary movements. 

The Soviet leaders also have the growing problem of the technical 
and managerial elite which has been created to run Soviet industry—now 
being decentralized. It will not be easy to restrain this class of people 
from using its critical skills to c]uestion the cumbersome governmental and 
Communist Party bureaucracy and what it is doing—or not doing—to give 
the members of that elite a belter life. 

Probably it is out of respect for the growing perceptiveness of the 
people of Russia, and at least out of recogniticjn of poj)ular yearning for 
peace, that Soviet leaders have been forced to give lip service t(.^ disarma¬ 
ment, another grave problem before the Mcxscow leaders. Now that the 
issue of conceding some form of inspection and contnjl in the U.S.S.R. is 
squarely presented, they are hesitating, lliis prospect goes against every 
tradition and instinct of the secretive and suspicious Communist dictators. 

1 hese are some of the practical issues which Khrushchev now faces. 
Tliere is no easy solution. After all, dictatorships, whether c^f the Stalin 
or of the Hitler type, can for a time exact great sacrifices from their peo¬ 
ples and achieve great materialistic acccmiplishments. In fact, for a limited 
period, it may be easier for a dictatcnsliip to make steel than bread and 
butter—easier to build a mighty w^ar machine than to satisfy the moral, 
spiritual and material needs of a great and diverse people. This is cer¬ 
tainly the case with the Communist dictatorship in the U.S.S.R. 

Today Communism is more valuable as an article cjf export than it is 
as a solution lor the problems (3f a country like the Soviet Union, which 
is making great strides in fields of material progress, but which has still 
found no way of creating a government which can meet the needs and 
aspiraticjus of its people. Undoubtedly in many areas of the world, par¬ 
ticularly ihc3se recently freed from Colcjnial rule, the image of Communism 
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Still has an apj)cal. It seems to combine the ailvanl:igcs ol strict discij^line 
at (he top with the promise! e>l <juick industriaJi/ation. J’hcsc factors ap¬ 
peal to new nations struggling with the task o[ making a government work 
among peoj)les who ha\'e had little experience willi it and who at the 
same time have the desire to become (juickly an industrial force in their 
own right. 

Idle politically unsojdiisticaled peoples of (he underdeveloped nations 
have yet to learn wdiat the peoples of the Clonmuinist w()rld are slowly 
coming to nnderstand about Marxism and industrial growth. Djilas, the 
Yugoslav Communist her(!(ic, jnit it well: 

Modern CoinniunisTn began as an idea with tlie inception of modern industry. It 
is dying out or being eliininatccl in those countries where industrial development 
lias achieved its basic purposes. It flourishes in those countries where this has not 
yet hajj])ened. 

In fact, I would add to this that the force of ideological Communism 
seems weakest in those countries like the LJ.S.S.R., where it lias been the 
longest in control. It has its strongest appeal to the minds of these peoples 
in the underdeveloped areas ol the world where they have had no prac¬ 
tical experience with it. 

Viewed in broad perspective, Communism is only one of the many 
great revolutionary movements that have swept into world history. Such 
movements seemed to combine an ideology or a faith exjnessed as a j)ro- 
gram of action; and a discijiline through a political or military machine 
capable of organizing the energies of the peojde in order to carry out the 
ideas that ha\'e caj^tured their imaginations and loyalties. 

I lealize that historical analogies arc notoriously treacherous. But 
there may be food for thought in comparing the evolution of Soviet Com¬ 
munism with the classical periods of revolutionary movements. Possibly 
the (IcLsest parallel in history is with the French Revolution. The pattern 
seems to be this: the intellectuals desert their political institutions and 
adopt what they call a “Reform Program.” J'hen, revolutionary elements 
take over from the intellectuals and seize power, generally beginning with 
the moderates of the Danton type, and passing through the extremists like 
Robespierre, with a reign of inhuman zeal and terror. Successive groups 
of leaders are destroyed with each change in the tempo of the revolution. 
As Vergniaud said in the course of the French Revolution, “I he Revolu¬ 
tion, like Saturn, devours its own children.” Eventually, human nature 
rebels and demands a more normal life. Then the practical political and 
military leaders depose the extremists. 

Finally, in the case ol the French Revolution, there was the tempta¬ 
tion, to which they quickly yielded, to indulge in foreign military adven¬ 
ture, and—eventually the access to power of the military man on horse¬ 
back, Bonaparte. There is, naturally, considerable speculation these days 
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ns lo wlictlicr this last phase oi the French Revohilion will be rc])eate(l in 
the < ase ol Sox iet (ioniiminisin. I have uo crystal ball answer, but cer¬ 
tainly military clidatorship is one ol tlie possible lines ol evolution in the 
Soviet Llnion. 

From this analysis of clevelofmients in the Soviet Union, it is fair to 
concliule that I believe that the old Ca)niinunist dialectic of Marx, Lenin 
and even Stalin docs not answer the problems of the Soviet Union today— 
cither those of its industrial growth or of its lasting control over the great 
peoples Jiving within llie Soviet Union. It would How from this that 
Khrushcliev and whoever lie may associate with himself in the leadership, 
assuming he keeps his control for a time, will have to determine how they 
arc going to accomplish this dual task. Will they meet it by further re¬ 
laxation, thereby increasing the moral and industrial potential of the 
Soviet Union itsell, and the pros|)e( ts ol peace, but risking the loss of the 
Satellite countries? Will they attempt a ieversion to something like Sta¬ 
linism under another name as some of the tough, unc'ompiomising lan¬ 
guage atul actions Irom Moscow of recent days would suggest? Or will 
they be templed to risk foreign venture with a view^ to uniting their jieople 
and their energies to meet alleged encanies they claim are enc irc ling them? 

d'hese are the issues. I would not wish lo suggest that what 1 have 
referred tcj as the decline of Marxist Communism has left the Soviet 
Union materiallv weak in facing them. J he Sov iet mav be ideologic ally 
less menac ing, tec hnologically its power is still inc revising. 

I'hroughout the entire levolution, once llie Uommunist regime was 
firndy established in Russia, the empliasih was placed on heavy industry, 
and on building up the war machine. Lhis has been a constant policy 
and has been one phase of Soviet life that has not been allecled by chang¬ 
ing leaders or interpretations of Communist ideology. Aftet all, the men 
who are at the helm in the Soviet Union are not the oiiginal revolutionary 
heroes. Khrusiichev and Mikovan and their henchmen belong to the ever- 
presc'iit class of jjolitical c:aic’erists who see in a revolutionary movemc'nt 
the path to power and priviic*ge. Fhey did not make the revolution, like 
Lenin. It made tliem, and they want above all else tc^ jneserve their j)osi- 
tions. 

While Marxism at one time or another lias invaded most segments 
ol Soviet life*, including the aimy with its political commissar and indoc¬ 
trination agents, those who have planned the Soviet military buildup have 
been liltJc' hampered by it. In their cone cut lation on the fields ol nuclear 
energy, aiicralt design and construction, and the develojmient of guided 
missiles, they experienced little ideolcjgical interlerencx* except during brief 
periods Cif Stalin’s last hec tic days. 

l ake, for example, the case cjf guided missiles. lIcTe they never ceased 
work from the days of 1915 when they look over the German missile in¬ 
stallation at Pecnemunde with its rcxkets of a range between 150 to 200 
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miles. Now we know they have developed modern missiles oF many times 
the power and efli(iency of tlie Cierman wartime models. 

The Soviet Union which wc face (oday prese nts a series of conliadic- 
tions. Its leader lias practically iinresOained power excejM for siidi control 
as the military may exercise, backed by a lormidable war machine—a 
Ic'ader committed by his exj^ress ]>olicic\s to improve the lot of his peo]3ie, 
and prc'simiably committed also to lelax the* harsh controls ol Stalin which 
he has dc'se ribed so \i\idly himself and which he purjxirts to abhor. 

At the same time*, this leadei, Khrushchev, faces the dilemma that 
any sitbstantial relaxati(jn at home* or abioad, given the nature of the 
Clommunist dictatorship as it has evohccl, may spell his own clownlall. 
For lie facets, and he knows it, a people who are C|Liestioning the liasic 
tenets of Marxist Uomimmism, and in paiticular a student body that is 
becoming more and more vocal in demanding the truth and may not be 
satishc'd with hall measures. 

I’he Uommunist leadeis arc* also facing a growing body of highly edu¬ 
cated, technologically coinjictent men and women in the field of industrial 
nianagcinc-nt and production. It ma\ prove inipossilile for them to sto|) 
the growing wave ol intellectual unrest in the Soviet Union. Khrushchev 
cannot turn back education or sioj> technological development and keep the 
U.S.S.R. a great jxmer. 

Yc‘t Khrushche v seems to be in a huriy to solve a whole series of such 
problems as J have dc.'scribed and gain the personal success necctssary to 
maintain his own position. In addition to all this, he has deeply com¬ 
mitted himself in ce rtain loreign adve ntures, jxiriic ularly in the Middle 
l.ast—partly, it may be assumed, to distract attention from problems at 
home and in the Satellites. All this rightiully makes us cautious in our 
judgments and does not suggest that there arc any quick or easy ways out 
in our relations with the* U.S.S.R. 

Rut over the longer range, wc* can rc*st assured that revolutionary Ucjm- 
inunist tvrann) cannot jirovide a final answer or a satisfactory answer to 
the needs of a civili/ccl conimunitv. No pc>wc*r on earth can restore the 
myth that Uommunism is the wave of the future after 10 million Hun¬ 
garians, alter a decade ol experience with it, and at the risk of their lives, 
gave it such a resounding vote ol no confidence. 'The people of Russia, 
if given the time to continue their evolution to Irccdom out of the nariow 
bounds of Ciommunist dictatorship, will themselves help to find a peace¬ 
ful answer. 



Chapter 20 

Twilight of Totalitarianism? 


A seriously controverted question today—and one that is pregnant 
xuiih consequences for much of the world—is irheiher xee are xcitnessing, 
since the death of Stalin, the txeilight of totalitarianism in the U.S.S.R. 
or sitnply a form of relaxation xvhich xcill leave the basic foundations of 
Soxnet despotism xnidisturbed. 

This is not simply a matter of idle speculation, since our policies must 
necessarily be affected by our exmluation of the nature, scope, future course, 
and durability of Soxaet totalitarian controls. 

The three contributors to this discussion present variant and, to some 
extent, conflicting positions. 


RUSSIA IN TRANSITION 

Isaac Deutscher* 


1 


Who would still maintain nowadays that Soviet society has emerged 
from the Stalin era in a state of petrified immobility, decayed and incapa¬ 
ble of inner movement and change? Yet, only a short time ago this was 
the opinion commonly accepted; and a writer who defied it and claimed 
that, despite all appearances to the contrary, the Soviet universe did move 
seemed to argue Irom mere faith or wishfulness. Yes, the Soviet universe 
does move. At times it ev(*n looks as if it were still a nebula unsteadily 

♦Author of Stalin: A VnlitUal Biop^raphy, and Tlie Prophet Armed. Reprinted by 
permission of Coward*MeClann, Iiil., from chapter 1 of Russia hi Traiusition by Isaac 
Deutscher. Copyright 1957 by Haniish Hamilton, Ltd. This essay was written lanuary 1, 
1957. 
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revolving around a shilling axis—a world in die making, rumbling W'ilh 
the tremor of inner dislocation and seardiing for balaiue and shape. 

It is the twilight of totalitarianism that the U.S.S.R. is living through. 
Again, how^ many times have not “political scientists” told us that a society 
which lias su((umbed to totalitarian rule cannot disenthrall itself by its 
own eflbrts, and that such is “tlie structure of Soviet totalitarian powder” 
(the like of which, it was said, history has never seen before!) that it can 
be overthrown only from the outside by mighty blows delivered in war. 
Yet, it is as a result of developments within the Soviet society that Stalinism 
is breaking down and dissolving; and it is the Stalinists themselves who are 
the subverters of their own orthodoxy. 

It is nearly four years now since the U.S.S.R. has ceased to be ruled 
by an autocrat. None ol Stalin’s successors has “stepped into Stalin’s shoes.” 
(Government by committee has taken the place of government by a single 
dictator. A French wTiter, still somewdiat incredulous of the change, recalls 
that in Rome, when a CGaesar died or w\'is assassinated, his head was struck 
oil the public monuments but “Caesar’s body” w^as left intact until another 
head w^as put on it. Yet, in Moscow^ not one but many heads have been 
put on Caesar’s body; and j)erhaps even the “body” is no longer the same. 
Jt is pointless to argue that it makes no difference for a nation whether 
it lives under the tyranny of an autocrat or under that of a “collective 
leadership.” The essence of collective leadership is dispersal, diffusion, and 
therefore limitation of power. When government passes from one hand 
into many hands it can no longer be exercised in the same ruthless and 
unscrupulous manner in wdiich it was exercised before. It becomes subject 
to checks and balances. 

It is nc^t only (Gaesar’s head that has vanished. What used to be his 
strong arm, the power of the j)oiitical police, is broken. The people are 
no longer paralyzed by fear of it. The stupendous machine of terror which 
overwhelmed so many people with so many false *»ccusations and extorted 
so many false confessions of guilt, the machine which looked like an in¬ 
fernal pcrpetiium mobile at last invented by Stalin, has been brought to 
a standstill. Stalin’s successors themselves have stopped it, afraid that even 
they would be caught by it; and they can hardly bring it back into motion, 
even if they wished to do so—the rust of moral opprobrium has eaten too 
deep into its cogs and wdiecls. 

Nearly dissolved is also the Stalinist univers concenirationnaire, that 
grim world of slave labor camps which in the course of several decades 
sucked in, absorbed, and destroyed Russia’s rebellious spirits and minds, 
leaving the nation intellectually impoverished and morally benumbed. 
Rehabilitated survivors of the Great Purges of the 1930’s have returned 
from places of exile. There are, unforiunately, few, all loo ftnv, of them; 
and some may be broken and exhausicil men. Yet, few^ as they are and 
such as they are, they arc a leaven in the mind of post-Stalinist society—a 
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reproach and a challenge to its disturbed conscience. Nrultitudcs of other 
dejxirtees luive lu'cn allowed to leave <oncentration camps and to settle 
as “iiee workers” in the rc inole piovinces oi the noi tli and the east, d eni- 
j)oraril) or finally, the nightmare ol tnass deportations has ceased to haunt 
Russia. 

The mind of the nation has stirred to new activity. Gone arc the days 
when the whole cjf the Soviet Union was on its knees befoie the Leader 
and had to intone the same magic incantations, to believe in the same 
bi/arre myths, and to keep its thoughts tightly closed to any im]3ulse ol 
doubt and criticism. To be sure, it is only slowly and painfully that j)eo- 
ple recover in their minds from tnonolithic unilcmnity and relearn to think 
for themselves and express their thoughts. Yci, a diversity of opinion, 
unknow'ti for decades, has iH*gun to show itsell unmistakably and in many 
fields. A Iresh gust ol wind is blowing tlnough the lecture halls and 
seminars of universities. Teachers and students are at last discussing their 
problems in relative freedom from incjuisitorial control and dogmatic: in¬ 
hibition. 1 he Stalinist tutelage over science was so barbarc^us and waste¬ 
ful, even from the State’s viewpoint, that it could no longer be maintained: 
and so it is perhaps not surpiising that scientists should have regained 
freedom. What is more startling and politically important is the freedom 
for people to delve into the So\iel Union’s recent histor)—a freedom still 
limited yet real. In Stalin’s days tins was the most closely guarded taboo, 
because the Stalin legend could survive only as long as the annals c^f the 
revolution and of the Bolshevik Party remainc^d sealed and hidden away, 
especially from the young, who c:ould find in their own memories nc:) anti¬ 
dote to it. 

Even now^ tlic annals have not been thrown open indiscriminately. 
They are being unsealed guardedly, one by one. Idie historians reveal 
their contents only gradually and in small doses. (4 he hisu:)ry cT the 
October Revolution is still told in such a way that the giant figure of 
'Trotsky is kept out of it—only his shadow is allowed to be shown casually, 
on the fringe c:)f the revolutionary scene. But if Hamlet is still acted with¬ 
out the Prince of Denmaik, the text of the jday is becoming more and 
more authentic, while in Stalin’s days the whole play, with the Prince 
cast as the villain, was apocryphal.) Every tiny particle of historical truth, 
wrested from the archives, is political dynamite, destructive not only of the 
Stalin myth proper, but also c^f those elements of orthodoxy which Stalin’s 
epigoni are anxious to conserve. The cdd-Bolshevik heresies, of which even 
the middle-aged Russian of our days has known next to nothing, and the 
authors of those herc^sies, the ghostly apostates and traitors of the Stalin 
era, are suddenly revealed in a new light: the heresies can be seen as cur¬ 
rents of legitimate Bolshevik thought and as part and parcel of Russia's 
revolutionary heritage; and the traitors—as great, perhaps tragic, figures 
of the revolution. 
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I’hc rehabilitation, even partial, of past heresy militates against whole¬ 
sale concleinnation ol present and future heresy. It corrodes tlie very core 
of orthodoxy to sucli an extent that the ruling group shrinks from the 
consecjuences. P>ut the ruling group is no longer in a posilion to stoj) the 
process of Russia’s historical education which forms now the cjuintessence 
of her political education.^ 

I his is not the j)lace to discuss furthei the intellectual ferment ol the 
j>ost-S(alin era, described elsewhc^re in this volume.- Suffu:e it to say, that 
in its initial ]>hases de-Slalini/ation has been or was ])i imaril\ the wot k of 
the intelligentsia. Writers, artists, scientists, and historians have been its 
])ioneers. Iheir demands have coincided, at least in part, with the needs 
and wishes ol the manageiial groups and ol inlluential ciiclc‘s in llie party 
leadership. T his accounts for the peculiarly limited, administrative-ideo¬ 
logical character of the reforms carried out. Yet, as at the turn of the 
century, the intelligentsia has acted once again as the burcxH'siiiik, the 
stoiin finch. Its restlessness augms ihc! apprcjach of an upheaval in which 
much wider social lorces are likely to come into play. 


1 he new woiking class which has emerged Ironi the melting-pot of 
forced inclustriali/ation is ])c)tc*ntially a political p(.)wer of a magnitude 
hitherto unkncjwn in Russian hisioiy. riiere are now in the LI.S.S.R. 
four to five timess as many industrial workers as theie were before the revo¬ 
lution and even in the late n)2()’s. Large scale industry then employed not 
much inoie than three million wage laborers, it now emj)loys at least fif¬ 
teen million (not counting trans]>ort woikeis, state farm laboiers, the 
medium and higher technical jnrsonnel, c*tc.). d'he working class has nc:)t 
only gtown in si/e; its sum line and outlook, toe.), have changcxl. d'hese 
ate not the old Russian workeis who combined exceptional jx)litical clan 
with tec hnological bac kwarclnc'ss and semi-illiteiacy. I his, in its main 
sections, is a highly advanced working eJass which avidly assimilates skills 
and absorbs genreal knowledge. Among the young who now enter in¬ 
dustry many have gone through secondary education. The change ma) be 
illustrated by the following compaiison: about a ejuarter of a century ago 
as many as 75 per cent ol the workcTs employcxl in engineering were classed 
as unskilled and only 25 pcT cent as skilled. In 1955 the ])ropc)rtion was 
exactly revetsed: 75 ])er cent weie skilled men and only 25 per cent re- 

^ It is clilfinilt U) liiut an analogN in any oUht natiiui at any time ior so close an inlci- 
cl<*|>eiHlc'nct‘ ol hislorc aiul politics as tli.il \>hicii c'xisls in llit! I'.S.S.K. at piesi'iil. I he 
c()ntio\eisic‘s ol So\ iel hisloiians which prc'tecled the liOlh Cion^ress loieshailowcsi 
Khiushche\'s and Mikovan s revelations at the (.onmivs; and it was no mafic r ol chaiue 
tliat even he foie Rhiushtiiev, at the ( .ongu-ss itself, Piotc'ssoi haiikialova, an historian, made 
one of the most startling piononiicemciits. Since then tlie historians' disj>utes have i;one 
on almost uninteri nptc'dlv. 

“Sec tlie es.say “I’osl-Stalinisl Ferment of Ideas,” p. 52 [of Russia in ’J'mtisition]. 
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maincd unskilled. The relation is certainly not the same in other indus¬ 
tries: engineering represents the most progressive sector of the economy. 
But the situation in this sector is highly significant, if only because engi¬ 
neering employs about one-third of tlie industrial manpower and accounts 
for about one-half of the total gross industrial outf>ut of the U.S.S.R. 

The power of the Soviet bureaucracy w\as originally rooted in the 
weakness of the working class. The Russian prc^letariat w^as strong enough 
to carry out a social revolution in 1917, to overthrow the bemrgeois regime, 
to lift the Bolsheviks to j)ower, and to fight the civil wars to a victorious 
conclusion. But it was not strong enough to exercise actual proletarian 
dictatorship, to control those whom it had lifted to power, and to defend 
its own freedom against them. Here is indeed the key to the sid:>secjucnt 
evolution or “degeneration’’ of the Soviet regime. By 1920-1921 the small 
working class which had made the revolution shrank to nearly half its size. 
(Not more than 1 i/C to 2 million men remained then in industrial employ¬ 
ment.) Of the rest many had perished in the civil wars; others had become 
commissars or civil servants; and still others had been driven by famine 
from town to country and never returned. Most factories wttc idle. I'heir 
wx>rkcrs, unable to earn a living by productive work, traded in black mar¬ 
kets, stole goods from the factories, and became dcclassrs. As the old land¬ 
lord class and the bourgeoisie had been crushed, as the peasantry was in¬ 
herently incapable of assuming national leadership, and as the inilustrial 
working class was half dispersed and half demoiali/cd, a social vacuum 
arose in which the new' bureaucracy W'as the only active, organized, and 
organizing element. It fdled the political vacuum and established its owm 
preponderance. 

"llien, in the course of the 192()’s, the working class was reassembled 
and reconstituted; and in the 1930’s, the years of forced industrialization, 
its numbers grew rapidly. By now% howover, the workers were powerless 
against the new Leviathan state. The bureaucracy w^as firmly entrenched 
in its positions, it accumulated power and privileges and lield the nation 
by the throat. The working class could not at first derive strength from 
its own growth in numbers. That growth became, on the contrary, a new 
source of weakness. Most of the new workers wx^re peasants, forcibly up¬ 
rooted from the country, bewildered, lacking habits of industrial life, ca¬ 
pacity for organization, political tradition, and self-confidence. In the 
turmoil of the Second World War and of its aftermath, society was once 
again thrown out of balance. It is only in this decade, in the 195()'s, that 
the vastly expanded working class has been taking shape and consolidating 
as a modern social force, acejuiring an urban industrial tradition, becom¬ 
ing aware of it.self, and gaining confidence. 

This new working class has so far lagged behind the intelligentsia in 
the jiolitical drive against Stalinism, although it has certainly had every 
sympathy with the intelligentsia's demand for freedom. However, the 
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workers cannoi possibly remain content with the administrative-ideological 
limitations ol ihe post-Stalinisi relorm. They arc certain to go cveniiially 
beyoiul the intelligentsia’s demands and to give a distinctive proletarian 
nicaning and content to the current ideas and slogans ol ih.aiKxrati/ation. 
Their thoughts and poliiical passions arc concentrating increasingly on the 
contradiction between their nominal and their actual position in society. 
Nominally, the workers arc the ruling power in the nation. In the course 
of forty years this idea has been ceaselessly and j)ersistently instilled into 
their minds, d’hey could not helj> feeling edified, elevated, and even flat¬ 
tered by it. "J hey cannot help feeling that they should, that they ought, and 
that they must be the ruling power. Yet, everyday experience tells them 
that the ruling power is the bureaucracy, not they. T he bureaucracy’s 
strong arm has imj)osed on them the Stalinist labor discipline. The bu¬ 
reaucracy alone has determined the trend of economic policy, the targets 
for the Five-^'ear Plans, the balance between pioducer and consumer goods, 
and the distribution of the national income. The bureaucracy alone has 
fixed the dillerential wage stales and wage rales creating a gulf between 
the upper and the lower strata. The bureaucracy has pulled tlie wires 
behinil the Stakhanovite campaigns and, under the pretext of socialist emu¬ 
lation, set worker against woiker and destroyed theii solidarity. Anti, un- 
tier Stalin’s ortlers, it w'as the bureautTacy, aiiletl by the labor aristocracy, 
that conducted a fren/ied and relentless crusade against the instinctive 
egalitarianism t)f the masses. 

Until recently the bureaucracy itself w^as subject to Stalin’s whimsical 
tenor and sufleietl Irom it even more than the working class tlid. ’This 
veiletl, up to a point, the contrast betwoen the theoretical notion of the 
proletarian dictatorshijr and the practice of bureaucratic nrle. In their 
prostration before the Leader, woiker anti bureaucrat seemed to be equals. 
All the stroirger did the beginning ol de-Slalini/atioir exj)ose the contrast 
iir their real positions. De-Stalinization was, at first, an act of the bureau¬ 
cracy’s self-determination. 1 he civil servant and the manager were its first 
beneficiaries: freed from the Leader’s tlesjrotic tutelage they began to 
breathe freely, d his made the workers acutely aw^are of their own inferiority. 
However, the bureaucracy could not for any length of time reserve the 
benefits of de-Stalinization exclusively for itself. Having emancipated itself 
from the old terror, it willy-nilly relieved of it society as a whole. The 
workers too ceased to be haunted by the fear of the slave labor camp. Since 
that fear had been an essential ingredient of the Stalinist labor discipline, 
its disappearance entailcil the end of that discipline. Malenkov’s govern¬ 
ment proclaimed the obsolescence ol the Stalinist labor code. That Dra¬ 
conic code had played its part in breaking the masses of the proletarianized 
peasantry to regular habits of industrial w^ork; and only to those masses, 
bewildered and helpless, could it be applied. Vis-a-vis the new working 
class it was becoming increasingly useless and ineffective. A freer climate 
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at lilt* factory bc^nch liad indeed become the prerecjuisite for a su*ad\ rise 
in Jabor prodin liv ity and lii^^her industrial eflit ienc y. 

Nor (ouJd tile woikcr leinain conlc*nt merc'ly with the relaxation ol 
factory disdpiincx He began to use his lic'shly won lieedoni to protest 
against the }.)rc‘-eniinenc e of the managei ial groups and oi the l)urcauc i acx. 
]>y far the most important phenomenon of the post-Stalin era is the evi¬ 
dent revival ol the long-suppressed egalitarian asjiii ations of the wot king 
class. 

From this point the workers’ approach to de-Stalini/ation begins to 
diverge Irom that of the intelligentsia, d'he nun of the intelligtaitsia have* 
been intensclv inteiestcHl in the political ‘liberali/ation,” but sodallv the\ 
are conservative, ft is they who have benefited liom the inecjualit i(*s ol 
the Stalin era. Apart from individuals and small groups, who may rise 
intellectually above their own piivileged position and scxtional \ iev\point, 
they can hardl\ wish to put an end to those inecjualities and to uj)sc‘t t!u‘ 
existing relationship between various groiijjs and c lassc*s ol Soviet socictv. 
They are inclined to prc*sc*r\e the social slat us r/uo. For the mass ol the 
workers, on the other haiul, the break with Stalinism imjilies in the lirst 
instance a break with the inecjualitic's lostcred by Stalinism. 

It should not be imagined that the lenascent egalitarianism of the 
masses is politically aiticiilate. It has not yet lound any dear and definite 
cxjjiession on the national scale. VVe know oi no icsolutions ado])ted bv 
trade unic:)ns or by workers’ mec-tings piotesting against pii\il(\g(’ and call¬ 
ing lor c'cjuality. I he woikers have not vet bexm frc*e enough to voice' such 
demands or to make their voices heard. I'hev mav not even have* bc*c‘n 
capable ol loiululating demands as pc'ople acc ustomc'd to autonomous tiade- 
union and political acilvily would do. It is nK)re than thiitv years since* 
they had ceased to lorm and lormulale ojiinions, to put them lorward at 
meetings, to stand up for them, to oppose llu* views ol others, to vote*, to 
carry the day, or to find themselv es outvoted. Jt is more than I hil ly vears 
since as a class they had ceased to have* anv rc*al political life of their own. 
d'hey could hardly recreate it overnight, evc*n il those in power had put 
no obstacles in their way. Consecjuently the* luvv egalitarianism c-xpresses 
itself only locally, fitlull), and incolu-rently. It is only sc*miai tic idate. It 
works through exercising prc^ssure at the factory level. Its manileslalions 
are fragmentary and scattered. \'et it makes itself fell as the social under- 
tc^me to dc-Stalinization, an undei tone growing in volume and power. 

Many recent acts c)f official j)olicy have clearly leflected this egalitarian 
pressure from below. For the first time since Hlal the government has 
tackled a basic relorm of wages; and although the reform has not yet taken 
final shaj)e, the reversal ol the antiegalitatian trend is alrc‘adv clearly dis¬ 
cernible. Hitherto the piece rate has formed the basis cT the whede wage 
system; at least 75 J3cr cent of all industtial w’agcs were, until ejuite recently, 
made up of piece rates, because these lend tliemselvc*s much more easil) 
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(luiii lime rales to extreme (lilFerentiation. Within this system the so-called 
|)roi»ressive ])iere late was favored most of all, a method ol ]3ayment iimlei 
wliidi the Stakhanovite j^roducino 20, ,S0, and 10 p<‘r ci’iit aho\e the norm 
of faitj)iit earned not just 20, .HO, and *10 p(*r ctnl more than the basic pay, 
but HO, 50, 80 per cent or even more. This method of payment, glorified 
in Stalin’s days, as tlu' supreme acJu‘evc*ment of socialism, has now been 
dc*c hired as harmful to the intcTests of industry and workers alike. The 
grossly overadvertised Slakhanovitc “movement” has been given a cjuiet 
bui'ial. The time wage has again become the basic form ol ])aymcnt. It 
would be preposteious to see in this a triumph of socialism. Both the 
piece wage and the time wage*—but the former much mote than the latter 
—arc? essentially capitalist loiins of payment; and it is only a measure of 
the retrograde chaiacter of some asjiecls of Stalin’s labor }K)licy that the 
return to the time wage should be* ic‘gardc‘d as jirogress. \'et progrc'ss it 
marks. It shows that woikeis no longer lespond to the crude* Stalinist 
appeal to theii individual acejuisitiveness which disrupted their class scjli- 
dariiy and that the go\ernnu*nt has bc*en obligc*d to take note ol this. 

rile year I95(i brought two further signiheant ac;ts ol labor policy: a 
rise by about one thiicl in the lower categorit\s ol salaries and wages; and 
a tiew pc'iision scheme with ratc?s of jicusioiis drastically revised in favor 
ol workers and employees with low earnings. While in the Stalin era the 
puipose of almost every government dc‘crc?e in this field was to increase 
and widen the discrejiaiic ic‘s between lower and higher earnings, the pur- 
) 30 se of the recent increase has been to reduce such discrepancies. 

1 he reawakening egalitarianism has likewise allccted the government’s 
educational policy. Beginning with the school \ear H)5r)-1957, all tuition 
fees have been abolished. It should be lecailed that these had first been 
abolished eaily in the revolution, when Lenin's government ])lc^dged itself 
to sec lire frt*e cxluc alion for all. Poxerty, cultural backwardness, and ex¬ 
treme scarcity of educational facilities made universal lrc‘e cxlucation un¬ 
attainable. 1 he pledge remained nevertheless an important declaration 
of purpose. Stalin then reintroduced fees for secondary and academic edu¬ 
cation. Only the bureaucracy and the labor aristocracy could allord pay¬ 
ing; and so education was almost defiantly reserved as a privilege lor the 
children of the piivileged. "1 he tuition fc‘e extended to the ranks oi the 
young generation the social differences which Stalin’s labor policy fostered 
among their jiarents. It tc?ncled to perpc*tuate and deepen the new strati¬ 
fication of sexiety. On this ground Stalin’s Communist critics, especially 
I'rotsky, charged him with paving the way for a new bourgeoisie. All the 
more significant is the present abolition of all lees. I his renewed pledge 
of universal free education, given by Stalin’s successors, is of far greater 
practical value than was Lenin’s pledge, because it is backcxi up by a 
tremendously expanded and still expanding schc3ol system. Even so, Soviet 
society has still a long way to go before it achieves genuine ecjuality in 
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eclucalion. Only in tlie towns are there enough secondary schools to take 
in all children—in the country there will not be enough of them before 
IDhO at the earliest. Universal academic education is Zt<ku?ifistnu,sik. All 
the same, the abolition of school fees is the rulers' tribute to the new 
egalitarianism. . . . 


Of Stalin it has been said that like Peter the Great he used barbarous 
means to drive barbarism out of Russia. Of Stalin’s successors it may be 
said that they drive Stalinism out of Russia by Stalinist methods. 

The procedures of de-Stalinization are characterized by ambiguity, tor¬ 
tuousness, and jircvarication. At first it was allegedly only a matter of doing 
away with the “cult of the individual,” the grotesque adulation of the 
Leader. When the issue was first posed, in the spring of 1953, even the 
name of the “individual” who had been the object of the cult was not 
mentioned; and up to the Twentieth Congress, up to February 1956, the 
press still extolled the great Apostolic succession of “Marx-Engels-l.enin- 
Stalin.” The cult was abandoned, yet it w^as ke^pt up. Hut having made 
this first step, Stalin’s successors could not help making the next one as 
well. They had to denounce the Leader’s “abuses of power.” They de¬ 
nounced them piecemeal and shrunk from saying frankly that these were 
Stalin’s abuses. They found a scapegoat for him. As Beria had for four¬ 
teen years been Stalin’s police chief, the responsibility for many of Stalin’s 
misdeeds could conveniently be placed on him. 

For a time this j^articular scapegoat was constantly held before the 
eyes of Russia and the w^orld—until it refused to do service. For one thing, 
Stalin could not be dissociated from the man who had for so long been 
his police chief. For another, many of the worst “abuses,” to mention only 
the Great Purges of 1936-1938, had occurred before Beria took office in 
Moscow. The denunciation of Beria implied the denunciation of Stalin 
himself; and it led directly to it. It was as if the scapegoat had returned 
from the wilderness to drag the real and the chief sinner down the steep 
slope. It threatened to drag others as well. Malenkov, Khrushchev, Kaga¬ 
novich, Molotov, Vonrshilov, had all been Beria’s close colleagues and 
associates. The more they revealed of the horrors of the past, the stronger 
grew their urge to exonerate themselves and to find a new scapegoat—this 
time for themselves. That new scapegoat was none other than Stalin. “It 
was all his fault, not ours” was the leitmotif of Khrushchev’s secret speech 
at the Twentieth Congress. “It was all his fault,” Pravda then repeated 
a hundred times, “but nothing has ever been wrong with our leading cadres 
and with the working of our political institutions.” 

It was a most hazardous venture for Stalin’s ex-associates to try and 
acquit themselves at his expense. This scapegoat too—and what a giant 
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of a scapegoat it is!—is returning from the wilderness to drag them down. 
And so they are driven to try to rc-exonerate Stalin, at least in part, in 
order to exonerate themselves. 

Such attempts at “tricking history" and playing blindman’s buff with 
it are all in good Stalinist style. In effect, Stalin's successors avoid telling 
the truth even when, on the face of it, truth should reflect credit on them. 
Their first move on their assumption of power was to repudiate the “doc¬ 
tors' plot." Yet, to this day they have not told the real story of that last 
gre^at scandal of the Stalin era. What was hidden behind it? Who, apart 
from Stalin, staged it? And—for what purpose? Klirushchev's “secret" 
s])ccch has not yet been published in the Soviet Union, a year after it was 
maile; [nor by the date of publication of this volume]; and this despite 
the fact that its contents have in the meantime been shouted from the 
housetops outside the Soviet Union. Special commissions have been at 
work to review the many purges and trials and to rehabilitate and set free 
innocent \ictims. But their work has remained a secret. Not even a 
summary account of it has been published to exjdain officially the back¬ 
ground, the motives, the dimensions, and the consecjucnces of the purges. 
Masses of slave laborers have been released from concenti ation camps; and 
many ]>risoncrs have regained freedom under a series of amnesties. Yet, 
not a single announcement has been made to say how many convicts have 
benefited from the amnesties and how many have left the concentration 
camps. The present rulers are so afraid of revealing the real magnitude of 
the waongs of the Stalin era, that they dare not even claim credit for 
righting the wrongs. They must behave like that “honest thief" who 
cannot return stolen goods to their owner otherwise than stealthily and 
under the cover of night. 

How many of the “stolen goods" have in fact been returned? 

The break with Stalinism was initiated under the slogan of a return to 
the “Leninist norms of inner party democracy." The Twentieth Congress 
was suj^posed to have brought about the practical restitution of those norms. 
Yet to anyone familiar with Bolshevik history it is obvious that this was 
far from being true. The Congress adopted all its resolutions by unanimous 
vote, in accordance with the best Stalinist custom. No open controversy or 
direct clash of opinion disturbed the smooth flow of its monolithic “debates." 
Not one in a hundred or so speakers dared to criticize Khrushchev or any 
other leader on any single point. Not a single major issue of national or 
international policy was in fact placed under discussion. 

The change in the inner party regime has so far consisted in this; 
major decisions of policy are taken not by Khrushchev alone and not even 
by the eleven members of the Presidium but by the Central Committee 
which consists of 125 members (or 225 if allernale members are included). 
Inside that body free debate has aj>parently been restored; and differences of 
opinion have been resolved by majority vote. Only to this extent have 
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'T.eninist norms'' been rc-estahlishcd. But unclci Lenin the difrerenees 
in the CA^ntraJ Cvommitiee weie, as a rule, not kej^t se( ret Iroin the j)arty or 
even Ironi the nation at large; and the rank and file freely expressed their 
own views on them. 1 he post-Stalinist Lentral Lommiltee has never yet 
aired its dilierences in tlie lu'ariiig ol the wJiole jjarty. Thus, only the upper 
hierarchy appears to be inanagt'd more or less in the Leninist way. The 
lower ranks are still ruled in the Stalinist mannei, although far less harshly. 
In the long run the parlv caiinoi remain half free and lialf slave. Eventually 
the higher ranks will either shaie their newly won freedom with the lower 
ranks, or else they themselves must lose it. 


Within the Soviet Union de-Stalinization has so far been carried out 
as a reform f?o/n above, a limited change initiated and controlled at every 
stage by those in power. This stale of all airs has not been accitleiUal. It has 
reflected the condition of Soviet society both *'(ihovc' and ‘*bclo‘w," in the 
first years after Stalin. 

Above —powerlul interests ha\c obstiiicted relorm, striving to restrict 
it to the narrowest [lossible limits, and insisting that the ruling grouji 
should in all circumstances hold the initiative firmh and not allow' its hands 
to be forced b) popular pressure. T he attitude of the burcMucracy is by its 
very nature contradictory. T he need to rationalize the working of (he state 
machine and to free social relations from anachionistic encumbrances has 
induced the bureaucracy to favor reform. Yet, at the same time the 
bureaucracy has been increasingly afraid that this may imperil its social 
and political preponderance. The labor aristocracy has bern tioubled 
by a similar dilemma; It has been not less than the lest of the workers 
interested in doing aw'ay with the old terroristic labor discijiline; but it 
cannot help viewing with ajijirehension the growing force of the egalitarian 
mcjod; and it resents the changes in labor jolicy which l>enerit the lowcT-paid 
workers without bringing compensatory advantages to the higlier-jiaid. The 
various managerial groups and (he military oflicers’ corjxs are guided by 
analogous considerations; and they arc, above all, anxious to maintain their 
authority. The attitude of these groujis may be summed up thus; Reform 
from above? Yes, by all means. A revival of spontaneous mewements from 
below? No, a thousand times no! 

Bcloxv —everything has so far also favoiod relorm from above. Toward 
the end of the Stalin era (he mass ol the pco]jie craved lor a change but 
could do nothing to achieve it. 1 he) wore not merely paralyzed by terror. 
TTieir political energy was hamstrung. No nation-wide, spontanixius yet 
articulate movements rose from below' to confront the rulers with demands, 
to wrest concessions, to throw’ up new programs and new^ leaders, and to 
alter tire balance of political forces. In 1953-1955 political jrrisoners and 
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(]e))<)rlct‘s struck in tlic rcniotcMicss ol sub])()l:u' concentration tani])s, anil 
these slriki s led to tlu* e\enlual dissolution of the canijrs. I his was a struggle 
on the sul)ineig(‘d Iringe ol the national lile; but wItoeM'r has any sense 
ol Russian history must ha^e lelt that when jjolitical prisoni'is were in a 
position to resume, altia so long an interval, the struggle lor their rights, 
Russia was on the move. "I'hen the year I95() biought much agitation to 
the univc^rsities ol Leningrad, Moscow, and other cities. However, these 
and similar stirrings, symj)tomalic though they were, did not as yet add 
up to any real revival of the political e nergies in the depth of society. 

It is not only that the wot king class had lost the habits of independent 
organi/ation and spontaneous aition. Stalinism liad left a gap in the 
nation’s j)olitical consciousness. It takes time t(3 fill such a gap. It should 
be added that the gap is only relative. It is not by any means a vacuum. 
l>y spreading c'ducation, by arousing the peoj)le’s intellectual curiosity, and 
by keejjing alive the socialist tradition of the revolution, be it in a distorted 
and ecclc'siastically dogmatic version, Stalinism has in fact accumulated 
many of the elements (hat should eviauually go into the making of an 
extraordinarily high political consciousness. Hut Stalinism also forcibly 
prevented these elements from coalescing and cohering into an active social 
awareness and jxrsitive ])oiitic;al thought. It increaseil enormously the 
]X)tenlial political caj)acities of the j)eople and systematically j)revented the 
potential Irom becoming ac t ual. Stalinist orthodoxy surrounded the nation’s 
enriched and invigorated mind with the barbetd wire of its canons. It 
inhibited j)eoplc from observing realities, comparing them, and drawing 
conclusions. It intercepted inside their brains, as it weie, every reflex of 
critical thought. It made impossible the communication of ideas and 
genuine political intercourse between individuals and groups. Dc-Sta- 
lini/alion has given scope to these constrained and arrc.sted reflexes and 
lias opened for them some channels of communication. This does not alter 
die fact that the peojile enteied the new^ era in a state of political disability, 
confusion and inaction; and that any immediate change in the regime, or 
even in the political climate, could come only through reform from above. 

Reform from above could be the Avc:)rk of Stalinists only. Had any of 
the c)ld-lk)lshevik oppositions—dTotskyist, Zinovievist, and Hukharinist— 
survived till this day, Khrushchev, J^ulganin, Voroshilov Camipany would 
surely have long since been removed liom power and influence; and aiui- 
Stalinists would have carried out de-Stalini/ation wholeheartedly and con¬ 
sistently. Hut the old op})osilions had been exterminated; and new ones 
could not Icnni thcaiiselves and grow undei Stalinist rule. Yet the break with 
Stalinism had become a social and political necc‘ssity lor the Soviet Union; 
and necessity works through such human material as it finds available, 
riius, the job which it should have been the historic right and jnivilege of 
authentic anti-Stalinists to tackle has fallen to the Stalinists themselves, who 
cannot tackle it otherwise than halfheai tedly and hypocritically. They have 
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to undo much of their life’s work in such a way as not to bring about their 
own undoing. Paradoxically, circumstances have forced Malenkov and 
Khrushchev to act, itp to a point, as the executors of Trotsky’s political 
testament. Their dc-Stalini/ation is like the “dog’s walking on his hinder 
legs.” It is not done well; but the wonder is that it is done at alll ^ . 

No one, however, can foresee the actual rhythm of historic developments. 
In moments of great crises spontaneous mass movements do run ahead of all 
political groups, even the most radical ones, and of their programs and 
methods of action. So it was in Russia in February 1917. The workers then 
found in the Soviets, the Councils of their deputies, the institutions within 
which they learned to harmonize impulse and thought, to test conflicting 
programs, and to choose leaders. Of those institutions Stalinist Russia 
preserved no more than the name and the dead shells. Yet in the memory 
of the working class the Soviets have survived as tJtc instruments of socialist 
government and self-government, Lite organs of a “workers' state.” Even in 
Hungary, amid all the confusion of revolution and counterrevolution, the 
insurgent workers hastily formed their (Councils. Any political revival in the 
w^orking class of the U.S.S.R. is almost certain to lead to a revival of the 
Soviets which will once again become the testing ground of political 
programs, groufis, and leaders, and the meeting place of spontaneous move¬ 
ments and political consciousness. 

Whatever the future holds in store, a whole epoch is coming to a close— 
the epoch in the course of which the stupendous industrial and educational 
advance of the U.S.S.R. was accompanied by deep political lethargy and 
torpor in the masses. Stalinism did not and could not create that state of 
torpor; it spawned on it and sought to perpetuate it but was essentially its 
product. Basically, the apathy of the masses resulted from the extraordinary 
expenditure of all their energies in the great battles of the revolution. The 
aftermath of the French revolution was likewise one of a deadening lassitude 
in which the people “unlearned freedom,” as Babeuf, who was so close to 
the masses, put it. CJluistian Rakovsky, recalling in his exile at Astrakhan 
in 1928, BabeuFs remark, added that it took the French forty years to relearn 
freedom. It has taken the Soviet people not less time—but there is no doubt 
that they are at last relearning freedom. 

* History knows quite a few instances in which necessity worked through the most 
unsuitable human material when none other was available. Of course, whenever con¬ 
servative rulets had to carry out progressive reforms, their work was self-contradictory and 
patchy; and it accumulated dillicultics for the future. In iny Russia: IVfiat Next? (1953), 
analyzing the social circumstances which would drive Stalin’s successors to break with 
Stalinism, 1 compaied their position with that of Czar Alexander II, the First Landlord 
of All the Russias, who, in conflict with the feudal landlord class and wdth himself, 
emancipated Russia’s peasants from serfdom. Another example is Bismarck, the leader of 
the Junker class w'ho transformed and adapted feudal Germany to the needs of bourgeois 
development. . . . 
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THE DURABILITY OF SOVIET DESPOTISM 

Bertram D. Wolek* 


At every turn the historian encounters the unpredictable: contingency; 
historical accident; biological accident intruding itself into history, as 
when the death of a history-making person brings a change of direction; 
changes of mood; emergence of new situations; sudden leaps that seem to 
turn an accretion of little events into a big one; the complicated interaction 
t)f multi])le determinants on every event; the unintended consequences of 
intended actions. 

Still, history is not so open that any event is just as likely as any other. 
As in the Ilux of things we note continuing structures, as in biolcjgy we note 
heredity as well as variation and mutation, so in history there is an inter¬ 
relation between continuity and change. 

Though all lands go through a history, and all orders and institutions 
arc subject to continuous modification anil ultimate transformation, there 
arc some social orders or systems that arc more markedly dynamic, more 
open, more mutable, even self-transforming, while others exhibit marked 
staying powers, their main outlines continuing to be discernibly the same 
through the most varied vicissitudes. 

It may be difficult to determine except in retrospect just when a system 
may be said to change in ways so fundamental as to signify its transforma¬ 
tion; still, it is possible and necessary to distinguish betw^een self-conserving 
and self-transforming systems, between relatively open and relatively closed 
societies, and between changes so clearly of a secondary order that they may 
be designated within-system changes, and those so clearly fundamental that 
they involve changes in the system or basic societal structure. That this 
distiiu tion may in practice be hard to make, that there may be gradations 
and borderline cases and sudden surprises, does not relieve us of this 
obligation. Merely to reiterate endlessly that all things change, without 
attempting to make such distinctions, is to stand helpless before history-in- 
the-making, helpless to evaluate and helpless to react. 

• Author of Three Who Made a Revolutiofi; Six Keys to the Soxnet System; and 
Khrusfichev and Stalin's Ghost. The selection is reprinted from the article by the same 
title in Comrnenlaty, Vol. 24 (August 1957), pp. 93-103. By permission of Conimentaiy 
and the author. The article was first presented as a paper to open a Conference on 
Changes in Soviet Society Since Stalin's Death, held June 24 to 29, 1957, at Oxford 
University, under the sponsorship of St. Antony’s College in association with the Congress 
for Cultural Freedom. 
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If we look at the Roman Einj)ire, say from the time ol Julius (Caesar 
to the time ol Julian tlie Apostate, or perhaps from Augustus to Romulus 
Augustulus, we can perceive that for three or four centuries, tlespite its 
many vicissitudes and changes, it continued in a meaningful and determin¬ 
able sense to be the Roman Empire. In similar lasluon we can easily select 
a good half millennium of continuity in the I5y/antine Empire. Or if we 
take one of the most dynamic regions. Western Europe, in one of its mote 
dynamic periods, we can note that monarchical absolutism had a continuity 
of several centuries. This is the more interesting because monarchical 
absolutism, though it was one of the more stable and monopolistically ex¬ 
clusive power systems of the modern Western world, "was a jnnlti-ccuic'rcd 
system in which the monarch was checked and limited by his need of support 
from groups, corporations, and interests that were organized independently 
of the central power: the castic'd, armed, and propertied nobilit); the 
(duu'ch with its spiritual autliority; tlie burghers of the wealthy, fortified 
towns. 

It is the presence of these independent centers of corporate organization 
that makes Western rrronarchical absolutism an exception among the 
centralized, long-lasting j:)ower s\stems. It was these linriting forces that 
managed to exact the charters and corrstitutioris, the right tc.) determine 
size and length of service of armed levies, size and pur jxrsc of monetary 
contributions, thus ukiinatc-l) translorming the absolute monarch) irrto the 
limited, constitutional monarch) ol inodeni limes. And it is Iroin our own 
Western history, with its exceptional e\olution, that we derive many of 
our unconscious preconcejrtions as to the inevitability, svvc'cp, and comjrara- 
tivc case of change. l o correct our one-sidccl view it is necessary to comj)are 
the characteristics of multi-centered Western absolutism with other, more 
“complete” and “periected” forms ol single-centered jjovver and despc^lism.* 

In the samodeizltdifK' ol Muscovy we find a more truly single-centered 
power structure, stronger, more completel) centralized, more monoj>olislic, 
more despotic, incjie unyielding in its rigid institutional framework than 
was the absolutism o[ Western Europe. The Czar early managed to subver t 
the independent boyars and substitute lor them a state-service nobility. 
The crown possessed enormous crown lands and state serfs. Ucjndage, both 
to the state and to the state-scTvice nobility, was instituted by the central 
power and adjusted to the purposes of the leciuiting sergeant and the tax- 
gatherer. When the Emancipation came, in the 19lh century, it was a state- 
decreed “revolution from above” (Alexander’s own words for it), and 

* 7’his comparison is a central part of Karl A. Wittlogel’s Oriental Despotism: A 
Comparatwe Study of Total Power ale, 19.57). His attention is centered on the 
countries in which “the stale hccame stion^er than sf)ciety” hecanse of the need to under¬ 
take vast stale irrigation and tiootl control uorks by conn'e organization of the entire 
population, with the conseijiient assuniption of enormous managerial functions. But 
Ids sLiuh is lull ol insigliLs into modern, industiv-based totalitarianism highly suggestive 
for the purposes of out theme. 
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carried willi it state supervision and the decreeing of collective responsibility 
to the village inir. 

Viy ihis universal sfate s(‘i \ ic c and stale bondage, we must add the 
features ol (laesaro-papisin: signiixing a Cl/ar an<l a state-dorninated church. 
And the adminislrative-niiliiary nature of the Russian towns checked the 
rise of an independcail biughct (lass. 

Industriali/alion, too, was undertaken at the initiative of tlic state, 
r’rotn Peter I to Nicholas JJ, there were two centuries of state-ordained 
and ~fostej(‘d industriali/ation; the state-owned and -managed basic industry 
—mining, metallmgy, munitions, railroad construction and operation—and 
some commerci.'d mono|)olies, all (rownc'd with a huge state banking and 
cicxlit system. 

The rudiments ol a moie midti centered life were just beginning to 
develop in this power!ul, single-center society wJien World War 1 added 
to the managerial state's concerns the total mobilization of men, money, 
matc^rials, transport, and industry. 

The “model” countr\ in this new form of state enterprise was wartime 
(Germany, 'J'he system of total management by the slate for total war has 
been vaiiously, but not veay intelligibly, termed “state capitalism" and 
“state socialisin,” In an) case, Lenin was cjuick tcj welcome this development 
as tlie “final transition form.” In it, as in the heritage from the C/arist mana¬ 
gerial autocratic stale itself, he lound much to build on in making his 
own transition to the new totalitarianism. 

f'rom Ivan the I eirible on, for a pcaiod of four centuries, “the state had 
been stronger than society” and had been ruled from a single center as a 
military, bureaucratic, managerial state', .\midst the most varied vicissitudes, 
including a time ol trouble's, Avars, concjuests, invasions, peasant insurrec¬ 
tions, palace revolutions and revolutions from above, the powerful frame¬ 
work endured. Weakenings of the power stnicture, even breaches in it, were 
followed by a swill “i estoi at ion" of its basic outlines. When the strains of a 
world vvai finally caused its collaj)se, there came a brief interlude of loosen¬ 
ing cjf the bcjnds. Then Lenin, cwcii as he revolutionized, likc‘wisc “restored" 
much of the four-century-old heritage. Indeed, it was this “socialist restora¬ 
tion of autociacy" which Plekhanov liad warned against, as early as the 
I880's, as a danger inherent in the longed-for Russian revolutiem. He 
admonished the impatient Populists that unless all the bonds were first 
loosened and a free “Western" or “bourgec:)is-deniocratic" (^rder were allowed 
to develop and mature, the seizure of power by would-be socialists could not 
but lead to a restoration of Oriental, autocratic despotism on a pseudo¬ 
socialist foundation with a pseudo-socialist “ruling caste." Things would 
be even worse, he warned Lenin in 11107, if this new “Inca ruling caste of 
Scjns of the Sun" should make the fatal mistake of nationalizing the land, 
thus tightening even more the chains that bound the peasant to the auto¬ 
cratic state. 
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The temi “Oriental desjjotisni” applied to Russia in the course of this 
controversy among Russian socialists serves to remind us that there are yet 
more durable social formations with even greater built-in staying powers 
than those we have so far noted. These reckon their continuity not in 
centuries alone but even in millennia. As a Chinese historian once observed 
to me: “Your Renaissance was a fascinating period. We had seven of them.“ 
If we substitute restoration for renaissance, both in the sense of restoration c^f 
vigor and restoration of basic structure, he was right. For though China 
sulfered upheavals, invasions, conquests, falls of dynasties, rebellions, inter¬ 
regnums, and times of trouble, a Chinese villager or a Chinese official of 
the 19th century, if transported to the China of two thousand or more years 
ago, would have found himself in a familiar institutional and ideological 
environment. 

\Yith the exception of Western monarchical absolutism, what all these 
enduring social structures had in common was a single power center, a 
manage rial state, a lack of independent social orders and forms of property, 
an absence of checks on the flow of power to the center and the top, and an 
overwhelmingly powerful, self-perpetuating institutional framework. 

Modern totalitarianism, J believe, is one of these comparatively clcjsed 
and conservative societies, w^ith a powerful and self-perpetuating institutional 
framework calculated to assimilate the changes which it intends and those 
which are forced upon it, in such fashion that—barring explosion from 
within or battering down from without—they tend to remain xvithhhsystrtn 
changes in an enduring system. 

At first glance the word conservative may seem out of place in speaking 
of a society that is organized revolution. And indeed there is a striking 
difference between Communist totalitarianism and all previous systems of 
absolute, despotic, undivided (and, in that sense, total) power. For whereas 
despotism, autocracy, and absolutism were betit on preserving the status (juo. 
Communist totalitarianism is dedicated to “the future.” This powerful 
institutional structure which tolerates no rival centers of organization has a 
vested interest in keeping things in flux. The oninipoleiice of state and 
ideolog) is maintained by carrying on a permanent revolution. Like 
Alexander’s it is a revolution from above. But unlike Alexander’s, its aim 
is nothing less than to keep a society atomized and to create, as rapidly and 
as completely as the recalcitrant human material and the refractory sur¬ 
rounding world will permit, a new man, a new society, and a new world. 

Like the earlier systems referred to, it possesses a state that is stronger 
than society. Like them it represents a system of total, in the sense of un¬ 
divided, power. lake them it lacks any organized and institutionalized 
cliecks on the flow of power to the top. Like them, it pos.sesses a state- 
centered, state-dominated, state-managed, and, for the first time, a com¬ 
pletely slate-owned economy. 

But if the other societies are distinguished by the high specific gravity of 
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state ownership, state control, and state managerial function within the 
total activity of society, under Communist totalitarianism state ownership 
and state managerialism aspire to be total in a new sense. In the oilier 
cases, we have been contemplating total power in the sense of undivided 
power: power without significant rival centers of organization. But now, 
to the concept ol tindwidcd poxocr, we must add that of all-einbracijig power. 

No longer does the state limit itself to being “stronger than society.“ 
It now strives to be eoextenswe with society. Whereas the earlier power 
systems recognized certain limitations on their capacity to run everything, 
leaving room, for example, for pocket-handkerchief farms and the self- 
feeding of tlie co'rx}ec population, for private arts and crafts unconnected 
with the managerial concerns of the stale, for certain lyjies of private trade, 
and even finding room for village communal democracy under the watch¬ 
ful eye of the state overseer—what Wittfogel has aptly called “beggars’ 
(leinocracy”—the new totaliiarianism strives to atomize society completely, 
to coordinate the dispersed villages into its centralized power system, to 
eliminate even the small private parcel of the kolkhoznik, already reduced 
from a “pocket handkerchief” to a mere swatch. 

For the first time a total-power system in the earlier sense of undivided 
and unchallenged power aspires to be totalist or totaliuirian in the further 
sense of converting the stale-stronger-than-society into the state-coextensivc- 
with-socicty. 

We cannot deduce much from a comparison with other modern 
totalitarianisms. For historical and physical reasons Italian Fascism was 
more totalist in aspiration than in realization. And, though Nazism and 
Stalinist Communism suggestively moved towards each other, Nazism did not 
last long enough to complete its evolution. But it did live long enough to 
dispose of certain illusions concerning the supposed incompatibility of 
totalitarianism with certain aspects of modern life. 

Thus it is widely held that the monopoly of total power and the attemjit 
to embrace the totality of social life and activity are incompatible with the 
complexity of modern industry and advanced technology. But Germany 
adopted totalitarianism when it was the foremost country of Europe in 
industry and technology. 

Indeed, it is precisely modern technology, with its all-embracing means 
of communication, its high-speed transmission of commands and reports and 
armed force to any point in a country, its mass-communication and mass¬ 
conditioning techniques and the like, which for the first time makes it 
possible for total (undivided) power to aspire to be totalist (all-embracing) 
power, d'hat is what JItrzen foreboded when he wrote: “Some day Jenghis 
Khan will return with the telegraph.” If total power tends to arise wherever 
ihe state is stronger than society, totalitarian power can aspire to prevail over 
a great area and in great depth only where the state is both stionger than 
society and in possession of all the resources of modern technology. 
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Closely iikin lo tlie illusion of the inro!iif)atibili(y of totalilnrianisni 
with nuKlcrn tedinology is the vieAv that totalitarianism is “in the long run” 
incompatible with uni\'eisal literary. Avith advancccl technological training, 
and with wiilespread higher or secondary-school education. Once more it 
is Cermany that serves to remind us that one of the most highly literate and 
technologically trained peoples in the history of man adopted totali¬ 
tarianism. Nay more*, modern totalitarianism rcifuircs tliat everybody be 
able to lead so that all can be made lo read the same ihiiig at the same 
moment. Not the abilit\ to read, but the ability to choose between alterna¬ 
tive types ot reading, is a penential—and only a potential—liberating iu- 
llueiice. 

II 


When Stalin died in lf>5‘b Bolshevism Avas fifty years okl. Its distinctive 
\ie\vs on organi/ation, cc nliali/alion, and the gmuclianship or ditlaloiship 
of a vanguaid or elite chile Irom Lenin’s programmalic Avriliiigs oi LlOU 
(Where to Be<j^ifi: ]V/iai Is to Be Doiie'^). His s(‘paiate jiariy machine, 
which he controlk'd As ilh an authoritai ian hand, dale s from the Bolshevik- 
Menslievik split oi in the Russian Social Democratic party. 

During these lilt\ a ears Bolshevism had liad only two authoritative 
leaders, each of Avhom set the stamp ol his personality uja^n it. Lenin, as 
Avc have suggested, inherited much Irom C/arist autocracy, yet his totali¬ 
tarianism is dilferent in principle Irom the okl Muscovite despotism. He 
regaicled himself as an orthodox Marxist, building uj)on and enlarging some 
aspects of Marx’s concejitions Avhile ignoring, altering, or misreprc.‘senting 
others. His Marxism was so dillerent from Marx’s that a not unfriendly 
ccmimeiitator, Charles Rappopent, called it Marxisuie a la 'Fartare. Stalin’s 
Leninism, in tiiin, difiered enough irom L.enin’s that we might term it 
Marxistne a la mode caucasienne. Yet there is discernibly more continuity 
between Stalin and Lenin than between Lenin and Marx. The changes 
Stalin introduced involved the continuation and enlargement of certain 
elements in Lenin’s methcjcls and conceptions, along with the alteration of 
others. He inherited and used, now in Leninist, now^ in his own “Stalinist’’ 
fashion, an institutional framework involving a party machine, a state 
machine, a doctrine of infallibility, an ideology, and the determination to 
extend the totalization of power, to transform the Russian into the “New 
Communist Man,” and wan the world for Ca)mmunism. 

With Stalin’s death, once more there ate new leaders or a new lc‘adei. 
It is impossible to believe that this nc*w peisonal imj3iint Avill not make 
alterations in Stalinism as Stalin did in Leninism. 

But it seems to me uselul, alter four years ol unsyslemalic talk about 
changes, that we should remind ourselxes that the “new men” aic' not so 
new% that they have inherited a going concern, and that actualh we aic 
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ronfronling changes within a singic-ccnierctl, closed, higlily ccnirali/cd 
soc iety run by a ]x)wer that is boili undivided and all-einbiac ing. And we 
should remind ourselves, loo, fluu such societies as I have classed it 
with have tended to exhibit built in slaying powers and a perdurability 
despite changes like the deatli ol a despot, an oligarchic:al interregnum, or 
a struggle lor succession. 

These “new men” are, of course, Stalin’s men. They would not now 
have any claim to ])owei over a great nation were it not that they managed 
to be the surviving close lieutenants at the* moment of Stalin's death. It 
is my im])iession that they are smallish men. There is a principle of selec¬ 
tion in personal despotisms which surroutKis the despot with courtic*rs, 
sycophants, executants, and ruk-s out oiiginal and c hallenging minds. 'This 
almost guarantee's a c risis ol succc*ssion wheae there is no system of lcgilimac:y, 
until a neAv dictator emergens. Morc'cner, the heirs are no longer young 
(Khrushchev is sixt\-three), so that a Iresli crisis oi succession may well 
supervene beloie the present muted and usiric ted crisis is over. 

] would not write these “smallish me n” too small, howevc^r, lor when you 
have a sixth ol the earth, 200,()()0.()(K) pojjulation, and a total state economy 
and a great caiipire to practice on, nou learn other trades besides that of 
c'ourtic ‘1 or faction lieutenant. Even so, not one of them at j>iesent exhibits 
the oiiginality and the high charge of energy and intellcx.t that charaetcri/ed 
Lenin, or the giosser but no less original dc inonic force of Stalin. 

Whenever a despot dies, tlieie is a uni\ersal expec tation of change. The 
new men have had to take account of it, and have taken advantage ol it to 
introduce changc^s which the old t)rant made scc'in desirable even to his 
lieutenants: they have taken advantage ol the* expectation ol change to 
rationalize elements of a system which has no oigani/ed, independent lorces 
which might change it from below, and to make limited concessions while 
they are consolidating their powei. But the institutional liamework the) 
have inherited is cme they intend to maintain. 

Some parts of this power machine are ncjw more than a half century 
cjld, others date Irom D17, ofheis Irom the consolidation of the Stalinist 
regime in industry, agiicultme, politics, and culiine in the 'lO’s. But even 
these last have been established lor moie than two decades. 

What the epigoni have inherited is nc3 small heritage: a completely 
atomized society;* a monolithic, monopolistic paity; a single-paity state; 
a regime of absolute force supjilcmeiUed by j>crsuasion or by continuous 
jrsychojogical warlare upon its people; a managerial bureaucracy accustomed 
to execute orders (with a little elbow room lor regularized evasion); a 
centrally managed, totally state-owned and state-regulated economy includ¬ 
ing farms, factories, banks, transport and ccmimunications, and all trade 
domestic and fcjreign; an established dogmatic j)ric:)rity for the branches c^f 

* This clcK-s not apply to the Soviet empire but only to the Soviet Union. In general 
1 have oniiitccl any consideration of the empire here. 
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industry which underlie the power of the state; a bare subsistence economy 
for the bulk of the producers; a completely statized and “collectivized” 
agriculture which, though it has never solved the problem of productivity, 
threatens to reduce even the small parcel to a mere “garden adornment”; 
a powertuh if one-sided, forced tempo industry centralized even bc)()nd the 
point of rationality from the standpoint of totalitarianism itself; the tech- 
ni(]ues and momentum of a succession of Five Year Plans of which the 
present is the sixth; a completely managed and controlled culture (except for 
the most secret recesses of the spirit which even modern technology cannot 
reach); a monopoly of all the means of expression and communication; 
a state-owned system of “criticism”; an infallible doctrine stemming from in¬ 
fallible authorities, interpreted and applied by an infallible party led by an 
infallible leader or a clique of infallible leaders, in any case by an infallible 
“summit”; a method of advance by zigzags toward basically unchanging 
goals; a system of promotion, demotion, correction of error, modification of 
strategy and tactics and elimination of diflercnce by fiat from the summit, 
implemented by purges of varying scope and intensity; a commitment to 
continuing revolution from above until the Soviet subject has been remade 
according to the blueprint of the men in the Kremlin and until Com¬ 
munism has won the world. 

ft is in this heritage that these men were formed. In this they believe. 
It is the weight and power and internal dynamics of this heritage that in 
part inhibit, in part shape such changes as these men undertake, ami enter 
as a powerful influence into the changes which they make involuntarily. 

It would require a separate study to attempt an inquiry into what is 
fundamental to totalitarianism, so that a change in it would represent a 
“change in the system,” and what is of a more superficial order, so that a 
change may readily be recognized as a “witliin-systern’’ change.* Here we 
shall have to limit ourselves to a glance at a few jiost-Stalin political 
developments. T he first change that obtrudes itself is “coliedive leadership.” 

The party statutes do not j)rovide for an authoritative leader, a dictator 
or vozhd. Just as this, the most centralized great power, still professes to be 
federal, a mere union of autonomous republics, so the party statutes have 
alw^ays proclaimed party democracy and collective leailership. 

It was not hard to predict that Stalin’s orphaned heirs would proclaim 
a collective leadership at the moment of his death, even as they began the 
maneuvers that led to the emergence of a still narrower ruling group 
(triumvirate, duumvirate) and a muted struggle for the succession. Stalin, 
too, for a half decade found it necessary to proclaim a collective leadershijj 

* At the Oxford Conference to which tiiis paper was presented, Leonard Scliapiro 
offered a brief and simple criterion of distinction between within-system changes and 
changes in the system. He said: "Any chaiij[>cs which leave undisturbed the monopoly of 
power by the party and its leaders ina)’ be regarded as a within-system’ change. Any 
firm limitation upon this monopoly ol power would lejjicsent a ‘changc-in-thc-systeni.’ " 
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and pose as its faithful wheelhorse, and took a full decade before he killed 
his first rivals. 

Stalin’s successors had the same reasons as he for proclaiming the collec¬ 
tive leadership of the Politburo, and some additional ones as well. The 
harrowing and demoralizing experiences of the 30’s, the signs ol the be¬ 
ginnings of a new mass purge (in the “poison doctors’ case”) a few months 
before Stalin’s death, the terror that gripped even his densest collaborators, 
and their justified fears of each other—ail combined to make necessary the 
proc lamation of a “collective leadership.” 

There is nothing inherently incompatible with total, undivided power, 
nc:)r with totalitarian, all-embracing power, in the rule of an oligarchy, or 
in an interregnum between dictators or despots. What is noieworthy here 
is the swiftness with which the first triumvirate (Malenkov, Molotov, Beria) 
were demoted, compelled to confess unfitness, and, in the case of P>eria, 
killcxi. It took Stalin ten yc'ars to shed the blood of pc^tenlial rivals or 
asjnrants to power; Beria disappeared in a few months. In less than two 
years the skeptical wctc obliged to recognize that Khrushchev was “more 
ecjual than the others” and was making all ihe important programmatic 
declarations.* Those who follow the Soviet press can perceive that Khrush- 
eftev is already the Khozyam (Boss), though not yet the Vozltd (Ftihrer, Ducc, 
Charismatic Leader). 

This is not to say that Khrushchev must necessarily emerge as the 
undisputed and authoritative leader in the sense that either Stalin or 
Lenin was. O^rnbinations and counter-forces in the oligarchy and limita¬ 
tions in his own capacity may check or slow^ or, in view of his age, even 
nullify the manifest trend. But triumvirates, duumvirates, directories are 
notoriously transitional in the succession to a despot wdiere there is no 
legitimacy in providing a successor, and no checks against the flow of pow^r 
to tlie top. Moreover, the whole dynamics of dictatorship calls for a 
personal dictator, authoritarianism for an authority, infallible doctrine 
for an infallible interpreter, totally militarized life for a supreme com¬ 
mander, and centralized, undivided, all-embracing, and “messianic” powTr 
for a “charismatic” symbol and tenant of authority. Unless the “collective 
leadership” should broaden instead of narrowing as it already has, unless 
power should Hood down into the basic units of the party (which was not 
the case even in Lenin’s day), and then leak out into self-organizing corporate 
bodies independent of the state, restoring some initiative to society as 
against the state—in short, unless the whole trend of totalitarianism is 
not merely slowed (as may be expected during an interregnum) but actually 
reversed, there is good reason to regard a “directory” or a “duumvirate” as 
transitory. 

* For a time Bulganin made the “purely” economic pronouncements, but that period 
seems to have ended with the Twentieth Congress. 
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Both ])urge and terror were instituted by Lenin and “perfected" and 
“over-perfected" by Stalin, Leaving on one side the purely personal element 
(paranoia and relish for vengeance), both purge in the party and terror in 
society as a whole serve many of the “rational" ))urj)oses of the totalitat ian 
regime: the establishment of the infallibility of the j)arty, of its summit, and 
its doctrine: the maintenance of the party in a “state of grace" (/eal, doctrinal 
purity, fanatical devotion, discipline, subonlination, total mf)bili/ation); 
the atomi/ation of society as a whole: the breaking up of all non-state con¬ 
formations and centers of solidarity; the turn-over in the elite, demotion of 
deadwood and f)roniotion of new forces; the supplying of scapegoats for 
every error and for signaling a change of line; the maintename of the 
priority of heavy industry, of forced savings for capital investment, of 
unc|uestioned command and relative efficiency in production, of “(()llecti\i- 
ration" in agriculture, of control in culture, and a number of similar objec¬ 
tives of the totalist state. 

All of these institutions have been so well established that to a huge 
extent they are now taken for granted. Stalin himself promised in 19!fil tliat 
there would never again be a mass purge. Exce])t in tiu' case of the army and 
the Jewish writers, the purge became physically more moderate, until, with 
increasing marks of paranoia, Stalin gave every sign of opening another era 
of mass j)urge a few months before his death. Tlie first thing the heirs did 
as they gathered round the corpse was to call off the jmrge, both because 
it had no “rational" purpose and because it had threatened to involve most 
of them. 

But it would be a mistake to believe that the “moderated" purge can be 
dispcn.sed with. In the preparation of the 2()th (Congress the heirs showed 
how well they had mastered the “Leninist norms," according to which every 
congress since the 10th had been prepared for b\ a prior purge of the pai ly 
organi/atioti. All the regional secretaries and leading committees were 
“renewed," 37 per cent of those who attended the 19th (Congress disap})earcd 
from public: vieAV, 44 per cent c^f the Central (^onimitlix* failed to be elected 
as delegates or to be re-elected to the nc‘w Camimittee. All we can say is that 
the purge tcxlay resembles those of Stalin’s “benign" jxaiods or of Lenin’s 
day. Yet the liejuidation of Bcria and at least twenty-five of his friends shows 
that the techni(jues of the blcxx! purge have not been forgotten. That the 
party ranks breathe easier and arc glad of the self-ilenying ordinance of the 
leaders in the struggle for position we do not doubt, ihit there is no 
evidence that the party ranks ordered this change, or could do so, or would 
venture to try. 

The terror in society as a whole has also diminished. No longer are 
there such bloody tasks as forced collectivization to carry through. Habitual 
obedience, the amnesties and concessions of an interregnum, the shortage of 
manpower for industry, agriculture, and the army because of continued 
expansion, and the deficit of wartime biiths that should now have been 
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reaching the labor age—these and many other things account for the fact 
that artists and writers, workmen and peasants and managers, do not at 
this moment feel that public reproof (which they are very (juick indeed to 
heed) must necessarily be followed by incarceration in the concentration 
camp. In a time of manpower shortages, the fact that the concentration 
camp is the most wasteful and least productive way of exploiting manpower 
is especially felt. The camps are gentler now, yet they are there. Their 
si/e is shrinking, yet no one dares to propose their abolition or even to take 
public notice of them. Even as this paper is being pre])ared, at least one 
new class of young peoj^Ie, the rebellious student youth, is being moved in 
increasing numbers into the camps. 

The police has been downgraded and, in a regime so in need of naked 
force, the army has been upgraded: i.c. given more internal political 1 unc¬ 
tions. The f)ublic j)roseculors have been given more control of trials and 
pre-trial imjuisitions—like making the fox the guardian of the chicken 
coop. There arc some other minor legal reforms. Above all there has been 
much fuss made about a promise to codify and regularize the law^s. 

This new code w^as begun in Stalin’s last months. Jt was promised 
“within sixty days” by I.avrentii Beria when his star seemed in the 
ascendant. It has not been promulgated yet, four years alter Stalin’s and 
almost four years after Beria’s death. Sight unseen, wx can predict that the 
new code will not touch the foundations of the tola list state: it will not 
alter the subservience of courts and laws and prosecutors and judges and 
police to the wdll and purposes of the oligarchy or the single leader. It is 
necessary to remember that any total power, and a fortiori any totalist 
powder, may obey its owai laws whenever it suits it to do so without giving 
those laws powTr over itsell or making them into limitations u])on its 
powers. A j)Ower center that is both legislator and administrator and 
judge and enforcer and even self-pronounced infallible “critic” of its own 
acts, may declare any activity it pleases a crime. In the Soviet Union, even 
loyalty to the underlying principles on which the stale itself was founded 
has been declared a ilcgrading crime and punished with incredible cruelty. 
How easily this totalist state may set aside its laws and negate its most 
solemn and “binding” promises is evidenced anew'—after the proclamation 
of “socialist legality”—by the sudden repudiation by the “workers’ state” of 
the state debt owed to the workers themselves, without so much as the 
possibility of anybody making a murmur. The owners of the repudiated 
bonds, in which they had invested their now wiped out compulsory savings, 
were even obliged to hold meetings and pass resolutions in which to express 
their delight at being expropriated. 

The longer such a regime endures the more it has need of regularization 
of the duties and expectations of its subjects, even as it keeps up un¬ 
diminished its powers of sudden reversal and unpredictable and unlimited 
intervention. The only guarantee against a totally powerful state is the 
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existence of non-state organizations capable of effective control of or 
effective pressure on the governmental power. Otherwise, to attempt to 
check, or limit, or even question is to invite the fury of exemplary punish¬ 
ment. 

“Betwixt subject and subject [Locke wrote of the defenders of des¬ 
potism], they will grant, there must be measures, laws and judgments for 
their mutual peace and security. But as for the ruler, he ought to be 
absolute, and is above all such circumstances; because he has the power to 
do more hurt and wTong, it is right when he does it. To ask how’ you may be 
guarded from harm or injury on that side ... is the voice of faction and 
rebellion. , . . The very question can scarcely be borne. They arc ready 
to tell you it deserves death only to ask after safety. . . 

It is well for us to remember that the most despotic rulers have on occa¬ 
sion handed dowm elaborate law codes. The famous and in many ways justly 
admired Roman Code was compiled and proclaimed only after the emperor 
himself had become a god, no longer subject to question or limitation, only 
to worship. Though laws must multiply and be regularized so that the 
subjects may know what is expected of them and what they can count on in 
their relations with each other wdierever the central power is unaffected, 
the lack of independent courts, of independent powder groups or corporate 
bodies, of an independent press and public opinion, deprives these laws of 
any binding force upon the rulers. In Communist totalitarianism, the 
place of imperial divinity is taken by the infallibility of doctrine, the 
dogmatic untouchability of the dictatorship, the infallibility of the masters 
of the infallible doctrine, and by such spiritual demiurges as “revolutionary 
consciousness,'' “historical necessity," and “the interests of the revolution and 
of the people." Those who know where History is going surely have the 
right and duty to see to it that she goes there. 

“The scientific concept, dictatorship," Lenin reminds us with beautiful 
simplicity, “means neither more nor less than unlimited power, resting 
directly on force, not limited by anything, not restricted by any laws or any 
absolute rules. Nothing else but that." 

And to Commissar of Justice Kursky, when he was elaborating the first 
legal code, Lenin wrote: 

“[My] draft is rough . . . but the basic thought, I hope, is clear: openly 
to set forth the proposition straightforward in principle and straightforward 
politically (and not merely in the narrow juridical sense) which motivates 
the essence and justification of terror, its necessity, its limits. 

“The court should not eliminate the terror: to promise that would be 
either to deceive oneself or to deceive others, but should give it a foundation 
and a legalization in principle, clearly, without falsification and without 
embellishment. It is necessary to formulate it as broadly as possible, for 
only a revolutionary consciousness of justice and a revolutionary conscience 
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will put conditions upon its application in practice, on a more or a less 
broad scale.*' 

In these regards the new men do not have to “return to Leninist norms,” 
for they have never been abandoned for a moment. 

If we can ]ioj)c for, even perhaps count on, the diminution of the 
apocalyptic clement in the ideology of a going, long-lasting society, we must 
remind ourselves that Leninism was peculiar in that its central “ideas** were 
always ideas about organization, and they have been strengthened rather 
than weakened in the course of time. 

Bolshevism was born in an organizational feud about the definition of 
a party member, and who should control a paper (Iskra) which should act 
botli as guardian of the doctrine and organizational core of the party. “Give 
me an organization,’* Lenin wrote at the outset of his career as a Leninist, 
“and J will turn Russia upside down.** The organization he wanted, he 
explained, must be one in which “bureaucratism” prevailed against “demo¬ 
cratism,** “centralism” against “autonomy,” which “strives to go from the 
top downward, and defends the enlargement of the rights and plenary 
powers of the central body against the parts.** When at the 190'1 Congress an 
exalter of the Central Committee urged that it should become the “omni¬ 
present and one,” the all-pervasive, all-inlorming and all-uniting “spirit,” 
Lenin cried out from his scat: “AV dukh, a kulak!*' (“Not spirit, but list!”). 
The idea of the rule of the elite, the idea of a vanguard party, the idea of the 
hatefulness of all other classes and the untrustworthiness of the w^orking 
class, the idea that the working class too required a dictator or overseer to 
compel it to its mission—it is amazing to note that these “ideas** about 
organization form the very core of Leninism as a special ideology. Far 
from “eroding” or growing “Aveak** and merely “decorative,” it is just 
precisely these structural principles which have grown and expanded, and 
become systematized. 

Resentments, discontent, longing for a less oppressive regime and an 
easier lot exist under despotisms, autocracies, total-power states, and 
tolalist states, even as in other social orders. Indeed, whenever hope or 
expectation stirs they are apt to become endemic and intense. I'he problem 
of “state-craft** in a despotism is that of preventing the discontent and 
longing from assuming organized form. Since the totalist state penetrates 
all social organizations and uses them as transmission belts (destroying what¬ 
ever organization it cannot assimilate to its purposes and structure), it is 
particularly adapted to keeping discontent fragmented and unorganized. 

By 1936, Lenin’s central idea of an elite, single-centered dictator¬ 
ship had gotten into the “most democratic constitution in the world** as 
Article 126, which proclaimed the party to be “the vanguard of the working 
people and the leading core of all organizations both social and state.** 
And last summer, when Khrushchev and the rest were summing up the 
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discussion over Stalin, they declared in Pravda: “As for our country, the 
(!oinmunist l^irty has been and will be the only nuistrr of the minds, the 
thoughts, the only s[)ohrs7}inn, leader and organizer of the people” (iny 
italics). 

Jl is foolhardy to believe that they did not mean it, self-deluding to 
persuade ourselves that the forces pressing for concessions within the 
country are likely to find the road open to sej>arate and cflectivc corj>orate 
organi/ation, vvhich is the condition precedent to the development of a 
limited, muhicentered state and a society which is stronger than it. 

Even beloie Stalin died, we got evidence that the s])irit of man is way¬ 
ward and not as easih subjected as his body—the mass desertions at the war’s 
end; the escape of millions who “vf)ted with their feet” against totali¬ 
tarianism; the two out of three “CItinese volunteets” in the Korean prison 
(amps who prelerred exile under precarious and humiliating “displaced 
jjcrson” (onditions to retiini to their native scenes and homes. Since Stalin’s 
death there have been East Ih rlin and Pilsen, Po/nan and Vorkuta, Warsaw 
and Budapest, to prove that men will sometimes stand u]> unarmed to tanks 
and cannon and machine guns. I’hey have proved too that the armies of 
the conc]tiered lands have never been the pliant instruments of the Kremlin 
that faint-hearted men thought tliey were. 

We have seen that forty )ears of Gleichschaliung, corruption, and terror 
have not Kjoted (nit of the artist the ineradicable notion that sincerity 
his creative vision is more to be desired than fyartiinost and ideinost. We 
have seen that the vouth—although the faint-hearted had thought they 
would be turned oil the conveyer-belt as “little monsters”—arc born young 
still, and therclore plastic, receptive, (juestioning, capable of illusion and 
disillusion, of “yoiuhlul idealism” and doubt and rebellion. Now the 
expulsions among the university youth are lor the first time providing a 
pariah elite as a possible leadersliip to luture undergKjunds which may 
form under even this m<jst clliciently regimented of societies. 

I have never for a moment ceased to cast about for grounds of hope: 
that weaker heirs might make less efficient use of the terrible engines of total 
power; that a struggle or series of struggles for the succession might compel 
a contender to go outside the inner circles and summon social forces in the 
lower ranks of the party or outside of it into some sort of independent 
existence; that the army, disgraced as no other in all history by the charge 
that it gave birth to traitors by the thousands in its general staff, might 
develop sufficient independence from the party to make it a rival power 
center or an organized pressure body; that intellectuals, technicians, students 
might somehow break through the barriers that hinder the conversion of 
discontent into an (organized, independent force. 

But if I put the cmj)hasis on the nature of the Scjviet institutional 
framework and its built-in staying powers, it is by way of bending the stick 
in order to straighten it out. For the Western world has found it hard 
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(or so it has seemed to me) to gaze straight and steadily at the head of 
Medusa, even il only in ihe reflecting shield oi theoretical analysis. Brought 
up in a world of 11 ux and openness, we find it Iiard to believe in the 
durability ol despotic systems. Our hoj)es and longings arc apt to betray 
us again and again into a leadiness to be deceived by others or to deceive 
ourselves. And the “journalistic ” nature of our culture has made us too 
ready to inflate the new because that alone is “news,'” while we neglect 
to put it into its liresomely “repetitious”” historical and institutional setting. 

From the NEP to Socialism in One C>)untry; from the Popular Front 
and Collective Security to the Grant Alliance and One World; from 
Peaceftd Coexistence to ilie Geneva Spirit—the occupational hazard of the 
Western intellectual has been not to read too little but to read too much 
into planned changes, involuntary changes, and even into mere tactical 
maneuvers and verbal asseverations. 

Eaclt has hern hailed in turn as the softening ol the war of the 
totalisl state on its own j3eoj)le and the world, as tlie long awaitc*d “inevitable 
change” or “fundamental transformation”’; “the sobering that comes from 
the lesponsibilities cjf pcjwer”; the “response to the pressure of the recogni¬ 
tion of reality”; the growing modification of totalist power by “a rationalist 
technocracy”; the sobering “effect of privilege upon a new privileged class”; 
the “rise of a limited and traditionalist despotism’”; a “feeling of respcjnsi- 
bility to Russia as against Wcjild Revolution”; the “ejuiet digestion period cjf 
a sated beast ol prey” no longer on the prowl; the “dilfusion of authority 
which coidd lead to a constitutional despotism”; the “mellowing process 
that sooner or later overtakes all militant movements”; the second thoughts 
on the struggle fc^r the world which have come at long last “fre^m a 
recogniticjii of the univcTsal and mutual desti uc tiveness of nuc lear war”; the 
“inevitable work of erosion ujxjn the totalitarian edifice.’” (Each of tliese 
exj)ressions is quoted from some highly resj^ected authority of Soviet affairs 
ill the Anglo-Saxon world.) 

Because of the natuie of oui mental climate and our longings, because 
too of the injection of “revc)lutic>nary methods” into diplcmiacy in a polarized 
and antagonistic world, the danger does not lie in a failure on our part to 
watch for change, nor in a failure to “lest”—though generally without 
sufficient skej>ticism—the meaning of each vcTbal declaration. No, “the 
main danger,” as the Communists would say, has not lain in insensitivity to 
hope, but in too ready self-deception. 
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SOVIET SOCIETY IN TRANSITION 

Raymond Aron* 


7"Iic future (Icvclojrnicnt of Soviet society is manifestly one of the most 
crucial issues under investigation by social scientists today. Studies in this 
field are necessarily speculative not only for the obvious reason that they 
deal wiih future unknowns but because there has been so little opportunity 
for outsiders to familiarize themselves with the Soviet-Russian reality. 
Social scientists face a further difficulty in that there are several possible— 
and somewhat incompatible—approaches, or bases, for an interpretation 
of Soviet society. 

Studies to date have j)roceeded along three principal avenues of ap¬ 
proach, investigating Soviet society, first, as an industrial civilization: 
second, as a totalitarian system (dealt with as a unique phenomenon with¬ 
out historical jrrccedent); third, as the successor to 'Tsarist Russia (with stress 
laid on aspects of cultural continuity between past and present). Any ol 
tliese conceptual approaches can lead to confusion in atternjrts to predict 
the Soviet future. In the first instance, little is known as yet about the laws 
of economic development in a system of the Soviet type. Analyses stressing 
the totalitarian aspect often sufler for lack of a clear definition of totali¬ 
tarianism itself (e.g., does it date back to Lenin or just to Stalin?). As for 
the continuity approach, stress on the constant factors in Russian culture as 
a key to the future can too easily lead to underestimation or disregard of the 
impact of economic and political changes. 

Synthesizing the issues implied by these three approaches, the basic 
question to be answered may be phrased: To what extent, if any, will the 
development of industrial civilization bring about an evolution of the 
Soviet totalitarian regime and of the social forms inherited from the past? 
What direction will this evolution take? Some observers, in attempting to 
answer this question, have put forward theses based on one or another of 
the above schemes of interpretation in virtual disregard of the issues raised 
by the others. 

I’wo such theses are worth mention as categorical and contradictory 
extremes of ojnnion; both, in this writer's view, are invalid. One asserts that 
the stupendous development of productive forces in the Soviet Union will 
pave the way U) demodacy; the other, that the totalitarian regime is in¬ 
vulnerable to economic forces. 

• Professor of Sociology at tfie Sorhonne. Author of The Opium of the Itifcllectuals 
and A Criituiy of Total War. Tfie selection is from Problems of Comrnufiism, Vol. VI 
(Novenibei-Deceinbcr 1957), pp. 5-9. By peiniission. 
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EXTREMIST THEORIES 

The first of (hose lias been expounded in f)artieularly crude terms by 
Mr. Isaac Deutscher. Mis formation lends itself to numerous objections, 
raised so often already that they can be dealt with briefly here. The explana¬ 
tion that terrorism and ideological orthodoxy are determined solely by the 
needs of primary accumulation or of the Five-Year Plans runs up against the 
incontrovertible fact that the great purge of 19.^6-38 took place after the 
first Plan had already been carried out and the (ollectivi/ation of agriculture 
completed. The terror that accompanied the latter may, at a stretch, be 
attributed to economic “necessities,*' but this ex})lanaiion cannot apply to 
the great purge, during which millions of real and imagineci opponents, 
faithful Bolsheviks and even Stalinists were thrown into prison. 

The tremendous development of Soviet jjroduclive forces, on which neo- 
Marxists always dwell as a portent of the betler lile to come, is of course 
no fiction. By and large, however, it applies only to heavy industry. The 
lot of the Soviet citi/enry has remained relatively unaffected, since the 
living standard is determined not by per capita production but by the value 
of goods intended for consumption by individuals. Considering additionally 
the lag in agricultural output, it is unlikely that the Soviet planners can 
greatly increase the purchasing power of the population in the foreseeable 
future. 

In any thesis on the Soviet future, the meaning of the word “democracy*' 
is crucial. If by democracy is meant the organized competition of parties— 
as it wseems to in Deutscher’s formulation—then there is no c:)bvious con¬ 
nection between democracy and economic progress. But it is absurd to insist 
on rigid and unalterable concepts of democracy in its Western form (char¬ 
acterized by multi-party systems, legislative representation, intellectual 
liberties, etc,) as oppexsed to totalitarianism (characlei i/ed by the single 
party, ideological terrorism, police controls, etc.). Neither Western democ¬ 
racy nor Stalinist totalitarianism can be considered as fixed entities, as 
“historic atoms" which cannot be transmuted. Thus, if it is illogical to 
assert that totalitarianism will develop into full-fledged democracy with the 
development of productive forces, it is just as illogical to exclude dogmati¬ 
cally a softening up of totalitarianism. 

This is the weakness of the second theory, opposite to Mr. Dcutscher's, 
which asserts that totalitarianism is invulnerable to outside forces. It is 
usually posited as part of a political and almost metaphysical interpreta¬ 
tion of totalitarianism, conceived of as a disease which is liable to infect 
any modern society—even though, so far, only Russia and Germany have 
experienced it in “pure" form. Its proponents argue that although totali¬ 
tarianism is favored by certain economic and social circumstances, it is 
essentially something political and ideological. It is supposed to be the 
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oiitcome of an obsessive drive of a group of people bent on shaping society 
according to their own ideology. The power of a single party, ideological 
orthodoxy, jiolice terror, the creation of a world of superimposed conven¬ 
tional meanings, with no reference to the real world and yet forced on 
the masses as something truer than reality—all these features, we ate told, 
arc linked together and constitute the characteristics of a global, or self- 
contained, phcnomencjn—a phenomenon which has emerged and will 
eventually disappear, but which it would be idle to expect to return to 
normality by gradual stages. 

In this definition of totalitarianism, three of the above features are 
essential: ideological orthodoxy, j)olice terror, and wot ld-wide victory or else 
apocalyj)tic collapse. I'hese three elements are said to be closely linked. 
The will to set up an arbitrary and often absurd ideology as "Hie Truth 
necessitates the recouise to police inejuisition, which is used for hunting 
not only enemies, but also heretics. ’"Hie truth of the ideology can triumph 
only when it is no longer rejected by anxbody. So long as theie is opposition 
anywhere, communism will not be entirely true, because its truth will still 
clash with reality, and its compete (ruth depends on its universal application. 
Thus crommunism is in a constant state of war with unbelievers both inside 
and outside its borders. The greater the progtess, the more it is impelled to 
struggle, for nothing has been achieved so long as something still remains 
to be done. I'his line of analysis affords an explanation lor the great purge 
having descended upon Soviet sexiety after the completion of rural collcc- 
tivi/ation; the latter is viewed not as an economic and rational—however 
ruthless—measure, but as the expression of a policy which is alien to 
economic rationalism, and is intelligible only in terms of an ideolcjgical 
and emotional logic. 

This kind of inletjnetation, which Hannah Arcndt has developed with 
great skills, seems to me to be dangerc^us. It amounts to creating a certain 
ideal type, a kind of essence of totalitarianism—and to assuming, there¬ 
upon, that the regime, both in the present and in the fiituic, must conforin 
to this type or this essence. If the Soviets behaved as “perfect” totalitarians, 
as Miss Arendt understands the word, then it is cjuite true that wc could 
expect no normalization or evolutiem of the Soviet regime. The real ques¬ 
tion is, however, whether (he regime has even been completely totalitarian, 
whether the “essense” has not simply been created by theorists like Miss 
Arcndt on the strength of certain historically-observed and historically- 
explicable phenomena. The Soviet regime became totalitarian by degrees, 
under the influence of certain circumstances. Why, then, could it not cease 
to be totalitarian, or become less totalitarian under the infiuence of other 
circumstances? 
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THE IMPACT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 

Once the extremes ol the neo-Marxist and the totalitarian theory have 
been rejected, it must be decided what either of lliem can contribute to a 
logical assessment of the Soviet future. What transformations, social and 
economic, are brought about by the develo|)ment of j^roductive forces? 
What is the likely elfec t of these translormations on the politic al ic‘ginie? 
To what extent is totalitarianism (or certain totalitarian elements) in- 
sejjarable from the regime, regardless of ecc)nomic ]3rogress? 

Tiiere are at lc*ast tlirce important social and economic consecpiences 
of the development of j)rcxluc tive forces. The first is a rise in the general 
Icwel of culture and the creation and develcjpment of an intelligentsia, 
whose broad liase—in addition to traditicmal cultural and professional 
elements—is the swe lling ranks of technical and managerial specialists who 
man the economy. It is as true for the Soviet Union as for the West that 
modern industry rt*c|uires a higher proportion of technicians and sjiecialized 
“cadres” than in the past, and Soviet statistics show a steady increase in the 
proportion of intelligentsia to the whole working pojiulation. 

Even outside this intelligentsia with its higher-level specialization, the 
priority given to production and to productivity is bound to encourage the 
spread of specialized training and of technical education. More than half 
the Soviet labor force is at present employed in industry or its auxiliary 
services, and more than half the poj)idaiion is urban. This urban popula¬ 
tion can read and write, and it is no longer as cowed—or as malleable—as 
it was in the early years of Stalin’s leign. 

The secc:)nd consecjuence of industrial development, closely related to 
the first, is an increase in the economic wants and demands of the popula¬ 
tion. In the So\iet Union, the develojnnent ol productive forc:es has not 
been accennpanied by a conesponding rise in the standard of living of the 
masses. 'J he concentration cjf c:apilal investments in heavy industry, the 
failures in agriculture, and the housing shortage have meant that the average 
citizen is worse housed, wense fed and less well-dressed than the average 
citizen of the West, even in some of the less prosperous countries. In recent 
years, hemever, there has been some improvement in material conditions, 
and various pressures have led the regime to pay some limited deference to 
consumer needs. Ehe indications are that this limited satisfaction of certain 
wants has whetted the j^opulation's appetite for more goods. In particular, 
the intelligentsia has shown increasing eagerness to acquire commodities 
typical of the way of life of the AVestern bourgeois (durable consumer goc^ds, 
automobiles, refrigerators, etc,). 

I he third consecjueiice of developing productive forces is a trend 
toward a more rational economy. Over the last thirty years, the Soviet 
economy has become not only more powerful but technologically far more 
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complex. To what extent and how long the crude planning methods of the 
first Fiv(‘-Year Plans can continue to be applied is a highly complicated and 
controversial issue. Yet the general direction of evolution seems fairly clear 
to this writer. As shortages become less severe, the consumers' choice will 
tend to be of growing importance to the market. Technological complexity 
will strengthen the managerial class at the expense of the ideologists and 
the militants, at any rate on the enterprise level, if not on the state level. 
"I’he decentralization of industrial administration, in reinforcing the mana¬ 
gerial elements, shoidd reduce the part played by fear and cocercion in the 
Soviet management of an industrial society. 


STABILIZING FORCES IN SOVIET SOCIETY 

While the rate at which any of these social and economic trends will 
develop is hard to foresee, certain political implications seem clear. Briefly, 
it is the writer’s view that none of these trends—toward a higher cultural 
level, toward increasing popular demands, or toward a more rational 
economy—constitutes a threat to the basic organization of the Soviet state 
or society. 

Apart from its peculiarly totalitarian features, Soviet society is es¬ 
sentially bureaucratic and hierarchical, just as was prerevolutionary Russian 
society. The reliance of an industrial society on a state bureaucracy with 
vested interests—under a system which prevents the formation of organized 
opinion or pressure through j)rofessic)nal groups, genuine trade unions, or 
political parties—obviously creates a certain tendency toward stability. A 
further stabilizing factor is class mobilitity: since the intelligentsia is ex¬ 
panding with each generation, it can absorb the ablest children of the masses 
without tlie regime's having to resort to purge or to demotion of the 
children of the already piivileged. 

As noted above, there is bound to be some tension between the 
economic desires of the masses and the intelligentsia, on one hand, the 
exigencies of regime policy on the other (reejuiring the continued priority 
of heavy industry). There is probably also a latent conflict between the 
desire for rationality and security on the part of the managerial and 
technocratic elements, and the desire for power and prestige on the part of 
the party men. But such conflicts do not imply any explosions or funda¬ 
mental changes in the society. 

Jn short, there is nothing to indicate that economic progress will force 
the ruling class, composed of party men and higher-level bureaucrats, to 
authorize the creation of rival forces—in the form of either parties or 
workers’ trade unions. And there is nothing to indicate that such a challenge 
can come from below; neither the masses nor the intelligentsia have the 
means of overriding the ban on organized pressure groups. The leadership 
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seems quite capable of maintaining the princ iple of tlie single hierarchy, 
of the single party, and of the legal status quo of the ruling bureaucracy. 
If any basic change is to take place, it will have to occur luitJiin the ruling 
elite— i.e., inside the Communist Party. 


EVOLUTION AND THE REGIME 

What can be said, then, of the effects of progressing industrialization on 
the Communist regime itself, and specifically on those asjiects of the regime 
which have come to be identified as “totalitarian." The question may be 
discussed under several heads: 1) Will the internal structure of the party 
undergo basic changes as a result of the spontaneous evolution of the 
economy and the society? 2) Will ideology continue, in the long run, to 
play the same role as it has in the past? 3) Is the movement still inspired by 
the same boundless ambition, by the same violence, or may it be expected 
eventually to rest content with what it is—that is, something less than 
universal? 

The most crucial change in the party structure of recent years—the 
substitution of collective leadership for one-man dictatorship—is attribut¬ 
able to an historical event, to the death of an individual, rather than to 
the evolution of either the society or the regime. Nevertheless, the change 
was, in a way, logical. For the very nature of Stalin’s power—or his misuse 
of it—dictated against the rise of a sitigle successor. None of the members 
of the Presidium could face without anxiety the prospect of a repetition 
of the process whereby Stalin, little by little, had liejuidated virtually all 
of the men whc3 had once been his allies in (he parly leadership. 

Some cjbservers have held that Khrushchev’s increasing domination of 
the ruling clique has already put an end to collective leadership. But 
Khrushchev has had to lean heavily on the suj)port of allies to push through 
his policies, and in this sense group rule ceriainly continues. Acting as 
a group of leaders, the Presidium has appeared to be less indifferent to 
public demands, less able or less determined to carry out programs regard¬ 
less of cost, than was Stalin with his unlimited personal power. 

Whether further fundamental changes will take place in the structure 
and balance of power within the party is a matter of conjecture at this 
stage. However, it is worth noting that Khrushchev effected his purge of 
the so-called “anti-party" leaders last June through appeal to tlie Central 
Committee, over the objections of a majority of the Presidium. Before 
that time the Presidium appeared to be just as independent of the Central 
Committee as Stalin had been. Since the authority of the proletariat 
originally passed from the party to the Politburo Stalin) through the 
Central Committee, it is interesting to speculate on whether the reverse 
could take place. So far, there is no sign that any such basic shift in power 
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is in the offing; if it were to occur, however, it would be directly attribut¬ 
able to the struggle for power rather than to broader forces of evolution. 

1 he changeover from persotial t() collective leadership has been ac- 
C()ni])anie(l by the rnitigiition or abandonment of certain aspects of totali¬ 
tarian rule. Perhaps the epitome of tr)talitarianism, certainly the feature 
most frequently mentioned, is the instrument of the purge, charactcri/ed 
by a combination of arbitrary pf)Iice action (pragmatically unjustifiable), 
ideological terrorism and ])ure fantasy, defined by the inquisitor-theologians 
as more real than reality itself. The confession trials wx're the symbolic ex¬ 
pression of this asjxct of totalitarianism. 

T he collective leadership has renounced such excesses, and in doing 
so has revealed that it was never taken in by the mad logic of Stalinist 
ideological terrorism. At the same time, it may reasonably be objected 
that Khrushchev has not hesilated, on occasion, to employ it himself, as 
for instance when he has called Heria an “imperialist agent” or the Hun¬ 
garian revolution a “counterrevolution.” This leads us to perhajis the 
most crucial issue under consideration in this paper: that is the future 
role of ideology in the evolving Soviet society. 

A TREND TOWARD SKEPTICISM? 

Communist ideology is based on a few simple ideas: the party is the 
prolet:u'iat; the seizure of power by the party is the sine (jua non for the 
establishment of socialism. In places where the party has not taken over 
power, capitalism reigns and the masses are exploited. I'he inevitable 
culmination will be the extension throughout the world of regimes similar 
to the Soviet regime. 

As is frequently pointed our, this orthodoxy has little connection with 
either Marx or reality, A society which has developed a great industrial 
complex side by side with a relentlessly low standard of living resembles 
what Marx called capitalism: a welfare state, albeit “capitalist,” in which 
the additional resources accruing from technical progress are used for the 
benefit of the masses, does not. The dialecticians have been obliged to 
place an arbitrary interpretation on facts, often at variance with the most 
obvious reality. The element of fantasy in the great trials is merely the 
supreme expression of this logic. 

It is the writer’s belief that Soviet society, with the improvement in 
its standard of living, its culture and its technology, not only is becoming 
economically more rational, but must in the long run lose its ideological 
fervor. As it makes further progress and becomes more stable, as its tech¬ 
nical level draws closer to that of industrialized Western societies, so both 
its militants and the people at large are bound to incline to some degree 
of skepticism. I'hey will come to admit certain incontestable facts, such 
as the plurality of methods of industrialization, the raising of the standard 
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of living in the West, etc. As soon as Polish writers atul educators were 
able to talk freely, they ])ro(eeded to admit these facts and to escape from 
the absurd logic of Communist ideology. 

ORTHODOXY VS. RATIONALITY 

Does ibis mean that the dialecticians and Soviet leaders will cease to 
profess their belief in the universal mission, in the coming, through so¬ 
cialism, of a classless society? Certainly they have shown no such tendency 
thus far, leading to still another question: is it possible for Soviet society, 
under its ])iesent oigani/ation and ideological restrictions, to go very far 
in the direction of either economic rationalism or the return to common 
sense? In both lespetts, regime attitudes are the sc^urce of basic contradic¬ 
tions in the society, in conflict with evolutionary trends. 

In the matter of ideology, the Soviet leadership is faced with a pro¬ 
found dilemma: it is hard to maintain a faith, but it is harder still to do 
without one. 1 he leadershij) could, Avithout too much difficulty, abandon 
the absurd excesses of Stalinist orthodoxy. Stalin had not cjnly made a 
nightmaie farce out ol the system of trials and confessions. He had set 
himsell uji as the supreme aibiter in matters of biology and linguistics, 
lie had decreed what, in literature, jxiinting or music, confoimcxl or failed 
to conform to soc ialist doc n ine. But this kind ol madness was not inherent 
in the system. It was simjile fcjr his successors to restore tc^ biologists the 
right to accept the laws of genetics cjr to grant novelists or composers a 
greater measure of freedom in their work. 

The leaders cannot, hcjwever, permit freedom of discussion to extend 
to the dogma itself, since its jnemises, as w^e have seen, are patently absurd 
and at variance with the lacts. T hey do not want tcj return to Stalinist 
exc:esscs, but they cannot jiermit any challenge of the dogma, which legiti- 
mi/es their rule and prc)vidc‘s the justification for the perpetuation of 
communism. T he comjMomise is an uneasy one. The leaders are con¬ 
stantly threatening to cle])ii\e the intellecUtals of some of the freedom 
they have been gianted, while the intellectuals, c:>n their side, are continu¬ 
ously straining to transcend the limits which have been set for them. 

In Poland and Hungary, where the desire Icjr intellectual freedom was 
reinforced by the desire lor national freedom, the c;onlli( t was resedved by 
explosion. In Hungai), order has been restored—but it is a foreign order, 
a police and military onha. In Poland, a large ineasme of intellectual free¬ 
dom still exists, but the dogma as such has \anishecl. The regime still 
pursues a socialist [>ath of development, but the people are aware that it 
is simply one of many systems, that it offers no mssiical guarantee of the 
WT'lfaie ol the masses. 

Ill the Soviet Union, on the other hand, the cicjgma is still intact; even 
though it is no longer as comprehensive or iiiijierative as in the past, it 
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continues to permeate the society. Certainly the leaders, judging by their 
pronoiiiicenicnts, still believe in the perpetuation of communism. They 
have not ceased to sec theinsehes as engaged in a relentless struggle with 
the capitalist camp. 'Their outlook on the world is a long-term one, domi¬ 
nated by an over-simplified conception of good and evil. 

This leads us to tlie second major contradiction in Soviet society—the 
obstacles which stand in the way of economic rationalization. From the 
inception of the Five-Year Plans, the objectives and methods of Soviet 
economic planning liave been keyed to the concept of world struggle and 
to a desperate effort to catch up and sur[)ass the level of industrialization 
in tlie capitalist countries. The system has the characteristics of what, in 
the West, would be a war economy: a rigid system of priorities has been 
establislied to ensure that the goals of heavy industry are achieved at all 
costs, the rest, if necessary, being sacrified. When these goals have not 
been reached quickly enough, additional labor has been brought in from 
the countryside, and out-of-date industrial equipment has remained in 
operation. 

Gradually however, transferable labor reserves have dwindled, with 
the result that increases have to come, in ever greater measure, from in¬ 
creased productivity. The problems of depreciation, renewal of equip¬ 
ment and economic planning are becoming more and more acute. Light 
industry and agriculture can no longer be sacrificed indiscriminately. The 
situation obviously demands an Increasingly rational economy; but what 
kind of rationality is there in a planning system which concentrates not 
on satisfying demands but on the expansion of heavy industry, which 
refuses to great enterprises more than a bare minimum of independence, 
which continues to allocate the country's resources on the basis of deci¬ 
sions taken at the top, and which still aims at authoritarian administration 
in so large a sector of the system? The recent highly-touted reform of in¬ 
dustrial administration, while transferring various executive functions to 
newly-created regional authorities, does not basically change these governing 
principles of the Soviet economic system. 

As long as the Soviet leaders adhere to Stalinist principles, insist on 
the priority of heavy industry, and maintain disproportionate ratios be¬ 
tween investment as vs. consumption and heavy industry as vs. agriculture 
and light industry, the Soviet economy will continue to bear the marks 
of an authoritarian, police regime. The return to a normal peacetime 
economy depends, in the final analysis, on the modification of the objec¬ 
tives fixed by the leaders—in short c^n their outlook. 

AH of the foregoing suggests two conclusions. It is not true to say that 
die Soviet regime is becoming increasingly totalitarian as the society comes 
to need tolalitarianisiii less and less. Many of tlie worst aberrations of the 
regime appear to have stemmed from the abnormality of Stalin himself; 
and they have disappeared with him. But neither is it true to maintain 
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that the main leatures of the econoTnic system and of the ])olitical regime 
are attributable to Stalin exclusively; they are rooted as firmly in the views 
and methods of the men who helped build the U.S.S.R. and who now rule it. 

These conclusions, however, still do not answer the basic issues of the 
future; namely, could the regime change fundamentally without crumbling? 
And what freedoms is it capable of tolerating? 

THE PROSPECTS FOR A FREER SOCIETY 

When making a simplified analysis, a distinction can be drawn be¬ 
tween three different kinds of freedom: firstly, what Montesquieu called 
security; secondly, the freedom the Hungarian intellectuals claimed, namely, 
the right to tell the truth about everything; and finally, Rousseau’s free¬ 
dom, participation in soveieignty, represented in the twentieth century by 
free elections and the multiparty political system. 

individual security is, as a rule, most favored by a parliamentary type 
of government. Rut many nondemocratic regimes, give a faiiiy broad 
measure of security to those who do not engage in jxditics. The Tsarist 
regime, during its final period, interfered little with tJie life and liberty 
of citizens who minded their own business. In the Soviet Union, the in¬ 
security of the Stalin era appears to have been greatly lessened by Stalin’s 
succevssors. But as long as the Soviet regime continues to apply political 
sanctions in order to make the economy woik, as long as it demands un¬ 
questioning respect for the dogma, the Soviet citize n will not be able to 
enjoy a true or stable measure of security. 

To what extent could intellectuals and ordinary Soviet citizens be 
allowed to enjoy the second kind of freedom—to tell the truth about 
things, to exchange ideas, to visit the capitalist West, etc? In the writer’s 
view, the regime could, without endangering its own safety, grant musicians, 
painters and writers, more freedoms than it does at j)!cscnt. But the word 
“could” here has a double application; the question is whether the leaders 
of the regime and the party could bring themselves to grant such freedoms. 
Again, as long as they believe in their dogma, they wdll not allows it to be 
discussed, and there will be a harness on truth. Yet even if they themselves 
become skeptical, would they admit it publicly? F'or the future this is a 
matter of speculation; for the present, they certainly w^ould not dare to 
do so. For even though there may be a tendency in Russia to evolve into 
a semi-ideological technocracy, the dogma is still a vital factor in less- 
advanced Communist countries and is crucial in justifying the unity of the 
socialist camp. 1 o hope that the dogma will fade out in the near future 
would be over-optimistic. 

In the long run, however, this writer holds to his view that increasing 
ideological skepticism is inevitable among both the leaders and the masses. 
Already the problems of Soviet planning are completely out of touch with 
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the official economic textl^ooks, which are siinphTiecl versions of Das KapiiaL 
Though tribute may still be paid to Marx, the day may come wlien an in¬ 
dustrial society, concerned more with efficiency than with orthodoxy, wdll 
cease to follow^ the Lenin-Stalin ideology. Revolutionary fervor—though 
revived by the successes of communism in Asia and the Middle East—is 
nevertheless bound, in the end, to die dowm, and probably to die out. 

Will the Soviet citi/en eventually obtain Rousseau’s freedom—partici¬ 
pation in sovereignty—through either the development of factions wdthin 
the party, or perhaps even the emergence of a nndtiparty system? Tlie 
prospect ol any move toward full /ledged political freedom in the Western 
style is so far beyond the scope ol present or even pic*dictable evolutionary 
trends that speculation would be foolish. Only time and the forces already 
at work in Soviet society will provide the clues to Russia’s political future. 
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